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INTRODUCTION 


The plan of the explorations recorded in these* volumes was based upon the experience's atid 
results of my travels during tlu! years 1906-cS. In the; course of these I hael e;xple)re'el ancient remains 
and carried out surveys through the whole length of Easte'rn Turke stan to the westernmost marches 
of China and Tibet. The fascinatie)n of archaeological problems anel the ge'e)graphical interest of 
vast areas which, in spite; of their pre;sent barrenness, have^ a historical past, combineel te) dr.iw me* 
back to that great region of innermost Asia. Ruined site-s long ago abandoned tt) the elese-rt ha\ e 
there preserved fe^r us relics of an ancient civilizatie^n that grew up anel rtourishe-el for a thousand 
years under the joint influence;s of Budelhist India, China, anel the Hellenized Near East. As 
my thoughts recurred, while I worked on the results of my second Central-Asian journey, to the; 
openings for fruitful exploratiem which, from lack of time, 1 hael hitherto been oblige;el to ne’gle ct, 
.the call of those vast deserts was imperative. 

The labour entaileel by the arrangement and study of the large ce)lle'etion of antiejue's whieh 1 had 
bre)ught back from those; travels te) the* Hfitish Museum kept me 1 :)usy in hhigiand until the* end of 
1911. The record of the results, as e'mbodieel in the ve)lume's of Scrindia, claimed me)st of my lime; 
even after 1 had returned to Inelia and was engaged e)n archaeole)gie:al work on the familiar gre)unel 
of the North-West Frontie;rand Kashmir. That he'avy task was still very far from ce)mpleiion wlie-n 
in the autumn of 1912 a variety of considerations induced me to submit to the- (ie)vernment of Inelia 
•my proposal for a long-planned thirel expedition in Central Asia. .A^mong these the; fave)ural)le 
politie;al conditions then prevailing in the regions to be visiU'el within the; limits of China anel Russian 
Turkestan were not the lerast important. In view of the changers that we have- sinex; w'itnesscel, b 
have special reason to feel grateful for the shrew'd advice of two kind frie nels. Sir Henry .MeM.MioN, 
then Foreign Secretary to the Gove^rnment of Inelia, and .Sir rjEe:)RGE MAe ARTNEV, I I.B.M.'s 
Consul-General at Kashgar, which helped me to decide on an early start. 

Lord Hardinge;, the then newly arrived Vicere:»y of India, hael fiejm the first she)wii a kind 
interest in iny past labours, anel I remember with *iincere; gratitude the; very encouraging? auspie e's 
under which I thus embarkexl e)n my new plans. For the gemerous suj)pe)rt which the Ge)ve'rnme'nt 
of India accorded to my proposals I was largely rndebted to two kind frienels, .Sir llARcojacr 
Butler, who as Member of the Governor-t'ienerars Council was then the* e'nlightened Iwad e)f the* 
Education Department and has since beren in succession Governor e>f the; United Fre:)\inces and 
Governor of Burma, and Sir John Marshat.t,, Director-General of Archaeology in India. The; 
latter, as the Government’s chief advi.ser in archae;e)logical matters, has never failed to le nel mi; his 
most cordial and effective aid in all the efforts entailed by the; preparatie)n of my successive Central- 
’ Asian expeditions and the w’orking out eif their results. The proposals as finally saneaione'el in 
April, 1913, by H.M.’s Secre-tary of State for India, includcxl provision feir the; p.iyme'nt in three; 
succe.ssive years of a total grant of .^3,000 to cover the estimated (;ost of the inteneled explorations,' 
the Indian Gov'ernment reserving to themselves in return an e.xclusive claim to whatecer ‘ are hae-o- 
logical proceeds ’ in the shape of antiques, &c., my expedition might yield. It was uneie;rste)od that 

' This provision wiis .suppli;m(‘ntr<l in 1915 by a further antiiiues and partly by the rajud rise of piiees, &e.. wliii li 

grant of Rs. 12,000. This was nee-essitated partly by the made itself felt after the outbreak of the war throiif;eJIuut the 

increased cost of transporting to India the bulky collection of regions visitcil. 
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the Museum of Indian Ethnography, Art, and Archaeology which it was designed to instal at ■ Vew 
Delhi w’ould be the first to benefit by prospective ‘ finds Thus by the close of July 1913 I was free 
to set out from Kashmir for another long journey. 

For the geographical investigations which were intended to play a large and important part in 
my travels, most effecti\e help from the Survey of India was assured to me from the outset. 
Colonel Sir Sidney Burrard, then Surveyor-General of India, very readily extended to this part 
of my programme the same unfailing aid and encouragement by which my previous topographical 
surveys and their publication had benefited so greatly. He kintlly agreed to depute to assist me 
my old experienced travel companion Rai Bahadur Lai Singh, Sub-Assistant Superintendent, 
Survey of India, and also to make available the services of a second Surveyor of the Department. 
Apart from a special grant to cover the expenses connected with the employment of these surveyors, 
the Survey of India also provided all requisite surveying equipment, including that to be used by 
myself and a third assistant, Mian Afraz-gul Khan, whose valuable help will be presently noted. 

In connexion with the wide extension <)f our topographical labours which was thus rendered 
possible, 1 must record also my very grateful appreciation of the moral support which the Royal 
Geographical Society generously gave me, in addition to granting the loan of some surveying in- 
struments. From the constant sympathy and friendly interest with which Sir John Keltie, the , 
Society’s lamented Secretary, ever followed my efforts, I never ceased Vo dtTive true encouragement. 

In devoting so large a share of my care and attention to work of direct geographical interest 
I was guided by two important considerations. On the one hand my explorations were taking me 
through portions of innermost Asia where extensive areas, both in the barren mountains and in the 
desert wastes of th(i great drainageless basins, were still in need of systematic survey or practically 
unmapped. On the other hand these very regions, though in some respects deserving to be counted 
among the least attractive portions of our globe, are, when studied on the ground with an eye to their- 
past, singularly fitted to illustrate the close interrelation between physical features and human 
activity, as reflected by history and archaeological relics. In my lecture on ‘ Innermost Asia: its 
Geography as a factor in History I have fully discussed the reasons which make it particularly 
important for the historical and antiquarian student of that great region of Asia to pay the closest 
attention to its peculiar geographical features. I have shown in the same lecture how helpful for 
the investigation of much-discussed physical changes may be the study on sound critical lines of 
the traces which the human past, whether of historical or prehistoric periods, has left on such ground. 

The important bearing here briefly indicated which the exact record of topographical facts 
must have upon archaeological research in this region will explain the special value that I attach 
to the generous help of the Survey of India, since it has made it possible to issue with the present 
publication the atlas of detailed maps forming Vol. IV. These 47 map sheets on the scale of 
1 : 500,000 have been prepared at the Trigonometrical Survey Office, Dehra Dun. They embody 
the carefully compiled results of all the surveys made on my three Central- Asian expeditions. 
The.se surveys comprised throughout continuous plane-table work by my assistants and myself, 
and, where conditions would permit, triangulation and astronomical observations. How great 
were the labours in the field involved by these systematic surveys is sufficiently indicated by the 
fact that they extended over no less than 28 degrees of longitude and 8 degrees of latitude. The 
appearance within the limits of these maps of unsurveyed and in many cases wholly unexplored 
areas is to be attributed to the exceptional physical difficulties of penetrating the vast forbidding 
deserts and the lofty and almost equally desolate mountains that constitute the major portion of this 


* Sec Geographical Journal, 1925, Ixv. May-June, pp. 377-403, 473-98. 
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trhe great extent of the ground and the varied nature of the materials brought back from the 
different journeys necessarily made the task of compiling, drawing, and reproducing these maps a 
very heavy one. The work, begun in 1916, had to be carried on for the most part during a period 
when operations connected with the war threw a great strain upon the Survey Department. My 
special thanks are therefore due to Colonels Sir Gerald Lenox-Cunyngham, E. A. Tandy, and 
. H. McC. CowiE, R.E., successively in charge of the Trigonometrical Survey Office, for the steadily 
continued efforts which secured the final completion of the maps by the summer of 1922. 

These maps have come to comprise a vast but well-defined region of innermost Asia which, by 
its present conditions and by its important role in the past as the meeting-place of the civilizations 
of India, China, and the West, is attracting more and more the attention both of the geographer and 
of the historical student. It had been my constant endeavour in the field to make our surveys as 
exact and detailed a record of the prevailing physical features as limitations of scale, time, training, 
&c., would permit, and the revision of the maps in the successive stages of drawing and reproduction 
has during the years which followed involv'ed no small amount of personal labour on my part.®" 
I feel therefore glad that the preparation of a detailed Memoir, which with the sanction of Colonel 
C. H. D. Ryder, Surveyor-General of India, was published a^ Vol. XVII of the Records oj the 
, Survey oj India ^ has enabled me fully to record the history of all the surveys carried out under my 
direction, to discuss the chief physical features determining the character of each distinct geo- 
graphical area, and to furnish detailed notes on the materials used for each individual map sheet. 
In that Memoir full explanations will also be found as regards the methods of compilation, the 
representation of physical details, and the record of local names. To that publication I may be 
allowed to refer also for rny grateful appreciation of the manifold and most willing help I received 
in the preparation of the cartographical records of my journeys from Officers connected with the 
Trigonometrical (now Geodetic) Branch of the Survey, especially the late Colonel R. A. Wauchope, 
Colonel H. H. Turner, Dr. J. de Graaff Hunter, and Majors F. J. M. King, K. Mason, and 
W. E. Perry. 

% 

To the amount of work which Rai Bahadur Lai Singh, a veteran of indefatigable energy, 
accomplished in the course of my third expedition, the Memoir and the maps themselves bear ample 
testimony.'* Of the very serious hardships, not always free from risks, under which his surveys in 
waterless deserts and high wind-swept fahges were carried out, it will be possible for the reader of 
the present volumes to form some idea, , t 

My selection of two other Indian assistants wh6 completed my small staff also proved very 
fortunate. In Naik Shamsuddm, a corporal and itow a Jamadar of the Bengal (King George’s 
Own) Sappers and Miners, the loan of whose services the kind offices of Major-General J. E. 
Dickie, R.E., enabled* me to secure from that distinguished Corps, I found a very capable and 
helpful ‘ handy-man ’ for all work requiring technical skill. The other assistant was a young military 
surveyor, Mian Afraz-gul Khan, a Pathan of the saintly Kaka-khel clan and then a Sepoy in the 
Khyber Rifles. Having been first employed by me in 1912, on Sir George Roos-Keppel’s recom- 
mendation, in connexion with excavations on the NW. PVontier, he soon proved by^is energy and 


** The fart that the map drawings, proofs, &c., had in 
most rases to be revised by me before the corresponding por- 
tions of my report were written will help to explain the in- 
stances where slight mistakes of compilation or draughtsmen’s 
errors escaped my attention. 

* See ^Memoir on Maps of Chinese Turkistdn and Kansu. 
From the surveys made during Sir Aurel Stein’s explorations, 
1900-1, 1906-8, 1913-5, by Sir Aurel Stein, K.C.I.F. With 
I 


Apj)endices by Major K. Mason, M.(\, R.K.,and J. dc Graaff 
ilunter, Sc.D.’ Trigonometrical Survey Office, Dchra Dun, 
1923. Fol., pp. xiii, 208 ; 29 plates ; 12 charts. 

^ As far as possible 1 arranged for R. B. Lfil Singh to 
follow routes independent of rny own ; for the method by 
which these routes have been distinctly marked on the maps, 
see Memoir, pp. 60 sq. 
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superior intelligence a very useful practical helper in archaeological field work. His keen t^po« 
graphical sense and zeal allowed me in addition to make use of him with distinct advantage on 
survey work.® The marked ability and pluck displayed by him were recognized on our return by 
the award of the Macgregor Silver Medal and secured him admission to the Survey of India as 
Sub-Assistant Superintendent. This appointment has been fully justified by the distinguished 
services which Mian, now Khan Sahib, Afraz-gul Khan has since rendered. 

The close links I have indicated above between the archaeological and geographical purposes 
of this voyage will help to account for its wide extent. When I returned in March, 1916, to 
Kashmir, it had lasted close on two years and eight months, and the aggregate of the distances 
covered by my marches amounted to nearly 11,000 miles. The objects of my expedition were not 
confined to the exploration of ruined sites from which to gather fresh materials for antiquarian and 
philological research in Museum and study. Quite as important in my opinion were the observa- 
tion and record of whatever could throw light on the past and present of the ground traversed by 
those ancient Central- Asian routes which fon centuries had been the channels of trade and cultural 
intercourse, and by which the influences of religious belief and political conquest had linked China 
with India and the Near East. Ic is for this reason that the record of this journey takes the reader 
from the passage land of westernmost China across the whole Tarim basin to the uppermost Oxus 
and to Iran, from the Hindukush valleys in the south to Dzungaria and Inner Mongolia in the 
north-east. Exacting claims on my time since my return from this expedition have not allowed 
me to publish a personal narrative of it, such as might have served as a guide to the scope and 
bearing of the record presented in the present volumes. Hence a rapid synopsis of their contents 
may usefully find a place here. 

The favourable conditions that happened to prevail at the time of my start from Kashmir 
allowed me to pass through the valleys of Darel and Tangir, a Hindukush territory never visited' 
before by any European and since closed again through lapse into tribal anarchy (Chap. I).® 
There I traced the route by which Chinese pilgrims in Buddhist times used to make their way down 
to the Indus. Then travelling through Yasin I crossed the glacier pass of the Darkot, the scene 
of a memorable Chinese military exploit, and crossing the snowy ranges enclosing the head-waters of 
the Karambar and Hunza rivers reached Chinese territory on the Taghdum-bash Pamir. On my 
way thence to Kashgar I examined certain old remains in the great Sarlkol valley, and then surveyed 
a new rou(,e down the difficult gorges of the Kara-tash river, which had so far remained unexplored 
(Chap. II). 

A brief stay at Kashgar under the hospitable roof of my old friend Sir George Macartney, 
H.M. late Consul-General, allowed me to organize my caravan and to benefit greatly by the prac- 
tical help and advice which this kind friend gave me with regard to m> intended explorations. 
Conditions of Chinese administration in the * New Dominion ’ had greatly changed since the revolu- 
tion, and it was mainly due to the unfailing watchfulness and energetic support exerted from afar 
by that ever-helpful friend that serious interference with my plans, owing to official obstruction, was 
avoided. I sHhll always remember very gratefully the great and manifold advantages which his 
exceptional influence and forethought secured for me throughout my travels on Chinese soil. 

From Kashgar I traced an ancient route through unsurveyed desert along the outermost 


• I'or the excellent work done by Afraz-gul Khan on the 
supplementary survey he carried through the Lop Desert in 
Eebruary-March, 1915, under considerable difficulties and 
privations, see below, ii. pp. 741 sqq, 

• In the A/«/> to illustrate routes followed by Sir Aurel Stein 
through (Childs, Darel and Tangir (see Vol. iv), prepared since 


Chapter 1 was printed, there have been embodied the results 
of the plane table survey, on the scale of 2 miles to the inch, 
carried out by R. B. Lai Singh under my direction over some 
1,200 square miles of ground which had never been mapped 
before or even seen by European eyes. 
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T'iefc-shan to Maral-bashi (Chap. III. sec. i, ii). I then endeavoured to traverse from that point the 
great 'sand ocean’ of the Taklamakan in a straight line to the Mazar-tagh hill on the Khotan river. 
The attempt, however, was baffled, after trying marches, by the formidable sand ridges that we 
encountered, but not before I had been able to secure definite evidence of the geographically im- 
portant fact that an ancient range, now completely effaced by wind-erosion, had at an earlier period 
•joined those hills to the isolated rock islands around Maral-bashi. Travelling along the Yarkand river 
and then up the dry bed of the Khotan river, I reached the Mazar-tagh hill, where numerous 
Tibetan documents were recovered near a ruined fort, and the remains of a Buddhist shrine were 
traced (Chap. III. sec. iii, iv). 

Having regained my old base at Khotan I secured there a considerable collection of small 
antiques from the ancient capital and other old sites of the oasis (Chap. IV. sec. i, ii). Rapid as was 
necessarily the journey of close on 700 miles to the Lop Desert, the main goal of that winter’s 
‘explorations, it allowed me to revisit the areas of ancient settlements abandoned to the desert 
beyond Domoko and the termination of the Niya rivA*. In the latter area I succeeded in supple- 
menting my former discoveries by observations and finds of distinct antiquarian interest, the latter 
including a further collection of Kharo$(hI documents on wood (Chap. IV. sec. iii, iv). Having 
.reached the last inhabited ground towards the Lop Desert by the beginning of 1914, we explored 
two small sites to the south of .Charkhlik, and then, resuming work at Miran, recovered early frescoes 
and other remains from Buddhist shrinesx)f the ‘ old eastern towrf ’ of Shan-shan (Chap. V). There 
I was rejoined by R. B. Lai Singh after an absence of four months, during which among other 
survey work he had carried his triangulation along the main K'un-lun range over five degrees 
of longitude eastwards. 

^ A short-lived ‘ revolutionary ’ outbreak at Charkhlik having allowed me to escape the obstruc- 
tion with which I was seriously threatened, I started my long-planned explorations in the waterless 
desert of Lop. They led to the discovery of two ruined sites of ancient Lou-lan, abandoned since 
the early centuries of our era, which yielded interesting relics. The crossing of the wind-eroded, 
desert northward revealed a succession of dry river-beds, unmistakably proving a southern extension 
of the delta in which the ‘ Dry River ’ that once watered the Lou-lan of Han times had emptied itself 
into the bed of the ancient Lop Sea (Chap. VI).’ 

Resumption of work at and around the walled Chinese station of Lou-lan led to the discovery of 
more relics of the traffic that once came here by the earliest Chinese route leading into the Tarim 
basin. From grave-pits containing burial remains of fhe first centuries before and after Christ we 
recovered, besides other relics, a mass of remarkable textiles, including fine 'specimens of the 
earliest known figured Chinese silks as well as woollen tapestries showing clear evidence of Hellenis- 
tic art influence (Chap. VII. sec. i-vi). Reconnaissances pushed farther into the desert north- 
eastward led to the discovery of an ancient Chinese castrum and an outlying watch-post with a 
burial-ground containing remarkably well preserved bodies of the ancient indigenous population of 
Lou-lan (Chap. VII. sec. viii). ^ 

With the help of the indications thus secured, we were able subsequently to start on the very 
difficult task of tracing the route which the Chinese had followed in their earliest trade and military 
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^ In order adequately to show all the details of geographi- 
cal or archaeological interest recorded in the course of our 
surveys across the Lop Desert, both on the second and third 
expeditions, there has been prepared for insertion in Vol. iv 
the special Map of the Lop Desert^ on the scale of 5 miles to 
1 inch. 

This map, which is enlarged with additions and correc- 


tions from Sheets Nos. 29, 32 of the general Map Series con- 
tained in Vol. iv, was reproduced at the Dehra Dun Survey 
Office after Chapters VI-VIII and XX. sec. iii had been passed 
through the press. It should be referred to in preference 
for all topographical and other details mentioned in those 
chapters. y 
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Chinese enterprises towards Central Asi^, across the forbidding salt-encrusted bed of the ancient Lop feea, 
through Lop the equally desolate waterless wastes around it. How, thanks to lucky archaeological finds 
Sea-bed. and the scanty notices preserved in the Chinese Annals, I succeeded in tracing this route right 
through to its eastern end, near an old terminal basin of the Su-lo-ho in the desert of Tun-huang, has 
been recorded in Chapters VIII and IX. 

Western- I had now arrived on ground which had retained a special fascination for me since the explora- , 

nese^I^mes ^ions of my second expedition on the westernmost extension of the ancient Chinese Limes. In th^ 
desert to the north-west of the Tun-huang oasis and then again east of it towards An-hsi I traced 
portions, previously unexplored, of that protected line of Han times, the remains of its ruined 
watch-towers yielding further early Chinese records on wood (Chap. X. sec. i, iii). In the course of 
these labours I was able to pay a fresh visit to the ‘ Caves of the Thousand Buddhas ’, south-east of 
the oasis. Besides other relics I secured there a not inconsiderable addition to the collection of 
ancient Chinese manuscripts which I had recovered in 1907 from the great cache of its walled-up 
chapel, in the shape of some 570 well-preserved rolls containing texts of the Buddhist Canon 
(Chap. X. sec. ii). 

Ilan Limes For a month from the middle of April, 1914, I was occupied in tracing and exploring the 
e.\plored to of the ancient Chinese Limes eastwards, first along the Su-lo-ho to its bend below Yii-mfin-. 

hsien, and then through the desert to the Mao-mei oasis at the confluence of the rivers of Su-chou 
and Kan-chou (Chap. XI, XII). • Chinese records on wood found at ruined watch-posts proved 
that this portion of the Limes, which we explored over a distance of more than 250 miles, was 
originally constructed about the close of the 2nd century b.c. as a defence against the Huns, and was 
garrisoned down to later Han times. 

Explora- The friendly support of the Tao-t'ai of Su-chou enabled me to push from Mao-mei down the 

Etsin-gl?r° Etsin-gol into a portion of southernmost Mongolia and to explore remains, dating mainly from the 
Tangut and Mongol domination, at and near the site of Khara-khoto first discovered by Colonel 
.Kozlov. Besides obtaining abundant remains of manuscripts and block prints in the Tangut 
language and Tibetan, as well as other archaeological finds, we were able to make interesting 
geographical observations regarding the Etsin-gol valley and its delta. At all times it had served 
, as a highway for nomadic inroads from the north, and Marco Polo's account of it was fully verified 

on the spot (Chap. XIII). 

Pei-shan ^ Matching south from Khara-khoto through unsurveyed desert hills, we gained the city of 

crossed into Kan-chou and thence set out for the high’ ranges of the Nan-shan. There a serious accident 

Dzungaria, prostrated me in the middle of July ; but Rr B. Lai Singh’s energy made it possible to round ofif, 
as I had intended, our topographical work of 1907 in that great mountain region by a survey of the 
head-waters of the Kan-chou river (Chap. XIV). We regained Mao-mei at the close of August, and 
thence by a month’s arduous travel over ground almost wholly unexplored crossed the utterly 

barren ranges of the Pei-shan and the eastern extremity of the T'ien-shan (Chap. XV). Our 

journey beyond, along the northern foot of the latter, acquainted me with portions of eastern Dzun- 
garia which liave played an important part in the history of China’s Central-Asian expansion. 
Finally it brought us to the ancient site of Pei-t'ing and, by an old route across the T'ien-shan 
known so far only from T'ang accounts, down into the basin of Turfan (Chap. XVI). 

\Vinter’s The great number of ancient remains to be found within or close to the oases of the Turfan 

Turfansites <^>strict reflect its importance, as fully attested by its early history (Chap. XVII). Though these 
sites had been the scene of very fruitful excavations by several preceding expeditions, there remained 
scope for profitable archaeological work and also for a detailed survey of an area of great geographi- 
cal interest. During our stay, which lasted through the winter, we were able to make a close 
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exanllnation of all the more important sites and to secure, besides other antiques, a considerable 
collection of interesting mural paintings from ruined Buddhist shrines (Chap. XVIII). Particularly 
‘ ample results rewarded the exploration of a large burial-ground near ‘Astana, the deposits of its 
tombs yielding abundant relics of the early T'ang period, such as figured silks, stucco figurines, and 
other objects of artistic or technical interest (Chap. XIX). 

• From Turfan I paid a rapid visit to the provincial head-quarters at Urumchi, north of the T'ien- Visit to 
slian. It enabled me to see again my old Mandarin friend P'an Ta-jCn (Mr. P'an Ch'fin 
whose kind support, which I had experienced on all my former explorations, was now helping to ward 
off threatened official obstruction. To the memory of this lamented friend, who died in 1926, still 
in office and honoured throughout Hsin-chiang for his high character, true scholarship, and rare 
integrity, I wish to offer here my tribute of sincere respect and gratitude. 

During these months R. B. Lai Singh had carried out extensive surv^ey operations in the Explora- 
waterless Kuruk-tagh range to the south. Starting in the middle of February, 1915, I was able to Kuruktftgh 
supplement these by work in the western portion of the same desert region and by the exploration 
of ancient burial-grounds along the ‘ Dry River ' that once flowed to Lou-lan. At the same time 
our topographical knowledge of the Lop Desert was enlarged by*a survey which Afraz-gul success- 
, fully carried out under very trying conditions (Chap. XX). Moving between the western foot of 
the Kuruk-tagh and the Kon^he-darya which had once fed the ‘Dry River’, I examined the remains 
marking the line by which the ancient highway from China gained’the string of oases along the north- 
ern rim of the Tarim basin (Chap. XXI). Gup move westwards by the latter allowed me to trace Move to 
the line followed by the ancient Pei-lu, the ‘ Northern Route ’ of the Chinese Annals, to Kucha, 
and subsequently to explore a series of old sites now abandoned to the desert which mark the 
former extent of this large oasis, important both geographically and historically (Chap. XXII, 

XXTII). While R. B. Lai Singh was carrying his survey along the T'ien-shan as high up as the 
early season would permit, I myself rapidly travelled to Kashgar by the present caravan route, 
acquainting myself with ground that I had not previously visited (Chap. XXIV). 

After arranging during a busy stay at Kashgar for the safe transport to Kashmir of my collec- Journey 
tion of antiques (which filled 182 cases), I started in the middle of July, 1915, for my journey across 
the Russian Pamirs and the valleys of the Upper Oxus. It was greatly facilitated by the friendly Upper Oxys 
offices of Prince Mestchersky, the Russian Consul-General at Kashgar, and Colonel 1 . D. Jagello, Valleys, 
.then commanding the Pamir Division. Passing down the great Alai valley I followed the route of^ 
the ancient silk trade from China, as described by MaYinus. Then crossing the succession of high 
ranges which divide the main feeders of the Oxus,* I reached ground on the Alichur and Great 
Pamirs which had seen the passage of the armed forces as well as the Buddhist pilgrims of China 
(Chap. XXV). As I made my way through Wakhan and up and down the secluded alpine valleys 
of Gharan, Roshan, Shughnan, and Darwaz, I was able to examine ruined strongholds of early 
date and throughout to observe much that is ancient in the racial type of the people, their language, 
and ways of living (Chap. XXVI). The anthropometrical materials here collected are discussed 
by Mr. T. A. Joyce in Appendix C. After regaining in Kara-tegin the route of the old silk traders PastSamar- 
towards Baktra I travelled through the hills of Bokhara to Samarkand. Thence the Transcaspian 
railway allowed me to gain Persian ground. Subsequently, a rapid but instructive journey of Afghan 
three weeks along the Perso- Afghan border, brought me safely to Sistan by the close of November, Ijorder- 
1915 (Chap. XXVII). 


See below, ii. pp. 634 sq. ; Fig. 298. For the constant 
help which P’an Ta-j6n had rendered me ever since my first 
visit to Khotan in 1900, cf. Ancient Khotan, i. pp. 237 sq.. 


507, &c. ; Ruins oj Khotan, pp. xxi, 200, 214 s(|q. ; Desert 
Cathay, i. p. xvi ; ii. pp. 421 sqq. ; Serindia, i. pp. i ; id- 
pp. 1185, 1273. 
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My winter’s work in that, small but geographically very interesting pendant of the '^arim 
basin," was successfully begun with a survey of the large ruined site on the sacred hill of Koh-i" 
Khwaja. It was rewarded by the discovery of wall-paintings and other remains going back to 
Sasanian times (Chap. XXVIII). While most of the numerous ruined structures examined in the 
Persian portion of the present Helmand delta were found to date from Muhammadan times (Chap. 
XXIX), surveys in the desert to the south, once watered from a branch of the river, revealed remains* 
Prehistoric dating from far more remote periods.® There on wind-eroded ground I discovered sites of pre- 
historic settlements marked by stone implements as well as by abundant painted pottery closely 
linked in type with corresponding relics of chalcolithic times that have come to light in localities 
so far apart as Transcaspia, Mesopotamia, Baluchistan, and Western China. And across this 
area of prehistoric occupation, now all desert, I was able to trace a line of ruined watch-statiofis, 
which certainly dates from pre- Muhammadan times and curiously recalls the ancient Chinese 
Limes on the far-off Kan-su border (Chap. XXX). With a three weeks’ camel ride by the caravan 
route connecting Sistan with the railhead ar Nushki my journey came to an end about the end of 
February, 1916. 

Collection Some four months earlier my collection of antiquities had, under R. B. Lai Singh’s watchful 
Srmgar^ care, safely arrived in Kashmir, The fortunate circumstance that Mr. Fred H. Andrews, O.B.E.,, 
then and for a number of years thereafter had charge of the Technical Institute of Kashmir at 
Srinagar, made it possible for me' to leave the collection in the care of that artist friend. His close 
association with the custody and examination of my former collections, no less than his exceptional 
familiarity with Eastern arts and crafts in general, made him once more a most valued collaborator 
in the heavy and multifarious w'ork involved in the arrangement, close study, and description of 
the thousands of objects now brought together. I therefore felt very grateful when sanction waj 
secured for the temporary deposit of the new collection at Srinagar under Mr. Andrews’ care for 
the purposes above indicated. 

. There during the years 1917-22, Mr. Andrews devoted whatever leisure he could spare from 
his heavy admini.strative and educational duties to the preparation of the Descriptive Lists of 
Antiques which are included in the present Report and which are mainly his work. In addition he 
utilized his winter vacations of those years- and subsequent cold-weather periods, while on special 
duty under the Indian Government, for the exacting task of setting up the many fine mural paintings 
Treatment , brought affray from ruined Buddhist shrines. As these wall-paintings, all executed in tempera on 
mere mud plaster, were to be accommodated and exhibited at New Delhi in a temporary museum 
specially erected f6r the purj)Ose, very careful treatment was indispensable to assure their future 
preservation from climatic and other risks.^® This labour has now been completed. But the 
reproduction and interpretation of these important remains of Buddhist pictorial art in Central 
Asia will claim a separate publication, now in preparation. Hence, with the exception of a number 


Mr. K. II. 
Andrews’ 
work on 
antiques. 


of mural 
paintings 


* For convenience of reference the portion of the 
1 : r, 000, 000 Sheet 1 'io. 30, from the Survey of India’s Series, 
India and Adjacent Countries, showing the main area of the 
Sist&n basin, has been reproduced at the Dehra Dun Survey 
Office and inserted as a separate map in Vol. iv of the present 
publication. 

• In order adequately to illustrate the position of the 
ancient remains, &c., surveyed in the desert to the south of 
the pre.sent Helmand delta, the corresponding portion of 
Degree Sheet No. 30 F of the Survey of India (published ‘ for 
Official ifse only ’) has been reproduced, with the needful 


additions, at the Dehra Dun Survey Office and inserted as a 
separate map in Vol. iv. 

For permission kindly granted for this reproduction 1 
wish to express here my thanks to the Chief of the General 
Staff in India. 

For the very skilfully devised methods and special 
materials used by Mr. Andrews in treating and setting up 
these wall-paintings, which in some cases cover surfaces of as 
much as 16 feet by 10, see his full statement in the Annual 
Report of the Archaeological Survey, 1921-2, pp. 98 sqq. 
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^ of miiior pieces which could be treated at Srinagar, the wall-paintings of my third collection have not 
been included in the Descriptive Lists of the present work. 

* This collection as a whole, in accordance with the orders of Government, will be housed at the 
New Delhi capital, excepting representative specimens to be presented to the British Museum.^' 
Reference to the originals will therefore not be practicable, except in rare cases, for those students in 
the West who are interested in researches bearing upon Central-Asian and Far Eastern art and 
civilization. This consideration rendered it all the more important that all entries in the Descriptive 
Lists should be exact and adequately detailed.^* For this purpose Mr. Andrews was provided with 
the assistance of Miss F. M. G. Lorimer, who, as one of the assistants engaged on the objects 
collected in the course of my second expedition, had acquired ample experience in dealing with 
Cestral- Asian antiquities. The efficient help rendered by her at Srinagar during the years 1919-22 
proved once again of considerable value. I ought to add that while the Descriptive Lists have thus 
been prepared by competent hands, their contents have been throughout carefully checked and, 
where necessary, revised by myself, when dealing in the present Report with the observations on 
the sites and objects concerned. 

After my return in 1916 from the explorations recorded in these volumes 1 was placed on special 
duty for the purpose first of completing Serindiat the detailed report of my second expedition, and 
then of carrying through the varied work entailed by the elaboration and record of the results of the 
third expedition. This arrangement, which the constant friendly support of Sir Edward Mac- 
lagan, then Secretary to Government in the Education Department, and Sir John Marshall, 
greatly facilitated, has since enabled me to devote myself wholly to these labours. During the 
years 1916-18, spent partly' on deputation to England and partly in Kashmir, Serindia claimed 
most of my time. The preparation of the present work, which followed, was necessarily interrupted 
during 1920, when the heavy task of passing the volumes of Serindia through the press kept me fully 
engaged for some eight months at Oxford. This visit to England was utilized for temporarily 
transferring to the British Museum the manuscript materials recovered on my third expedition and 
arranging for their exanunation and cataloguing. During 1921 I was obliged to devote most of 
my time to the publication of The Thousand Buddhas, the much-needed complement of Serindia, 
which deals with the pictorial treasures recovered from Tun-huang, and to the preparation of my 
above-mentioned Memoir on Maps of Chinese Turkistan and Kansu. 

Work on the Report steadily carried on in 1922-3, together with the completion of the Descrip- 
tive Lists of Antiques, made it possible for me, with the sanction of Government, temporarily to 
transfer in 1924 to the British Museum that portion of the Collection from which the specimens 
now comprised in the plates illustrating this Report had to be selected for reproduction. For the 
exacting task of making these selections and assuring the proper execution of the plates while on 
deputation in England, I fortunately had again the benefit of Mr. F. H. Andrews’ expert help. 


Collection 
to be perma- 
nently 
housed at 
New Delhi. 


Labours on 
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Work at 
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This docs not apply to the literary remains, for which 
deposition at the India Office Library and at the British 
Museum, on the lines followed in the case of those from the 
second expedition, is under consideration. 

** The arrangement of entries in the Descriptive Lists 
closely corresponds to that followed in the case of Serindia and 
explained there, i. p. xv, note 16. 

The numerical order of the ‘ site-marks ’ lias been followed 
throughout. These were entered on the objects at the time 
of discovery, acquisition, or unpacking. Hence this numeri- 
cal order nowhere represents an attempt at systematic 


classification. ‘ Site-marks ’ given at the time of discovery 
show the initial letter of the site, the nuKibcr of the ruin, 
room, &c., followed by plain .\rabic figures, e.g. N. iii. x. 15. 
When till? objects had licen marked by me on the s|K)t only 
with the place of the ‘ finds ’, and consecutive numliers in 
Arabic figures have been sulisequently a«ldcd, whether in the 
course of the journey or at the time of unpacking, these num- 
bers arc preceded by a zero, e.g. L.M. 11. iii. 02. 

The abbreviations li. and L. indicate the riglit and left 
side of objects as they arc seen in reproductions, except where 
the right and left proper of the human body are referAv} to. 
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At the same time he directed and supervised the proper treatment and illustration of hundrMs of 
specimens of ancient textiles. This arduous work was greatly assisted by the convenient accommo- 
dation and other facilities which Sir Frederic Kenyon, Director of the British Museum, with the 
ready assent’of its Trustees, kindly put at our disposal. For this generous help I may be allowed to 
express here my deep sense of gratitude. 

If the many extremely delicate and fragile objects recovered from the desert sands and ruined sites 
of the most arid parts of Asia survive in future the effect of wholly different climatic conditions, it will 
be largely due to the special treatment it was possible to secure at the British Museum. Through 
the same ready co-operation it became possible during the summer of 1925 to arrange a temporary 
exhibition of representative specimens of antiques in the Ceramic Gallery of the British Museum. 
In its arrangement as well as in other tasks Mr. Andrews and myself received very useful assistance 
from Miss J. Joshua. For all the advantages thus enjoyed during our work at the British Museum 
my very grateful acknowledgements are due to the Keepers and Deputy Keepers of the Departments 
directly concerned. Dr. L. D. Barnett, Mr. Laurence Binyon, Mr. O. M. Dalton, Dr. L. Giles, 
Mr. R. L. Hobson, as well as to Dr. Alexander Scott, in charge of the British Museum Laboratory. 

During the period of my deputation to England, which extended to the autumn of 1925, I was 
able to complete my manuscript of Chapters I— XXIV dealing with the explorations on Chinese soil 
and to begin delivering it to the press, t After my return to India a fortunate opportunity arose of 
carrying a fruitful archaeological tour into Upper Swat-and the adjacent tribal territory, once the 
scene of Alexander’s memorable Frontier campaign and hitherto inaccessible for research.'® This 
tour and certain urgent tasks imposed by its results prevented my finishing the remaining six . 
chapters until towards the close of 1926. 

It would have been impossible for me to make these volumes a comprehensive record of the 
antiquarian and kindred results of my expedition but for the manifold and very effective help I 
received from fellow-scholars and others. Among the written remains brought to light in the 
course of my journey, the Chinese documents and inscriptions were those most likely to yield in- 
formation bearing on archaeological and historical points. In respect of these Chinese records I 
suffered ^he loss of a hoped-for collaborator of unequalled eminence by the death of my lamented 
friend M. Edouard Chavannes. On my passage through Paris in May 1916 the greatest of 
Western Sinologues of our times had very kindly promised his help towards the publication of the 
Chinese^materials brought back from my third journey. But his death in the spring of 1918 frus- 
trated the hope of seeing them soon made available for research in a companion volume to his 
Documents Chineis, to which my Serindia had owed so much. 

Deprived of this hope I had reason to feel very grateful to M. Henri Maspero, his pupil and 
successor in the chair of the College de France, who on his return from the Far East in 1921 kindly 
undertook the study and eventual publication of those materials. To him I am indebted for the 
translation of four of the sepulchral inscriptions from the cemetery of Astana, comprised in Appendix 
A and provided with valuable notes throwing light also on the pre-T'ang chronology of Turfan. 
In addition, Maspero has very kindly placed at my disposal preliminary abstract translations, 
with notes, of most of the Chinese documents on wood and paper recovered from ruins of the ancient 
Han Limes of Turfan and other sites. The antiquarian information gleaned from them has so far 
as possible been utilized by me in Chapters X-XII, XVIII, XIX. For this help I wish to record 
here my sincere thanks, coupled with the hope that these interesting materials may before long be 
made fully accessible by M. Maspero in a proposed separate publication. 

Serindia, i. pp. 2 sqq. [.See now my jMipcr, ‘ .Alexander’s Campaigns on the Indian North-West Frontier 
Geographical Journal, 1927, Novcmber-Decembcr, pp. 41 7-440, 515*540.] 
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• M. Maspero’s labours have been greatly facilitated by the transcripts which my valued friend 
Chiang SsC-yeh (Mr. Chiang Hsiao-yttan ^ 2^ ^jj^, the Chinese secretary of my second ex- 
pedition, had prepared of numerous documents during my stay at Kaxgar in June, 1915. He 
had bestowed upon this task the same thorough critical care that had made him during my former 
journey the best of scholarly helpmates.^ Regard for his state of health had obliged me, to my great 
K^ret, to forgo his services on my third journey ; but even from afar this devoted Chinese assistant 
continued to prove his keen interest in my labours until his lamented death in 1922. 

My heartiest thanks are due to Dr. L. Giles, Deputy Keeper of Oriental Printed Books and 
Manuscripts, British Museum, for his very valuable assistance in undertaking the difficult task 
of translating and interpreting the sepulchral inscriptions from Astana, available only in photo- 
gra!phs, as well as the records on ancient textiles (see Appendix I). The work of cataloguing the 
great collection of Chinese manuscripts recovered in 1907 from the Thousand Buddhas of Tun- 
huang, upon which he has been engaged for a number of years past, will, I hope, be extended to the 
abundant supplementary materials brought back from my third expedition. In addition I feel 
deeply indebted to Dr. L. Giles for the unfailing kindness with which he has at all times been 
ready to assist me from his store of Sinologue knowledge. To "Mr. L. C. Hopkins, I.S.O., my 
thanks are due for the decipherment of certain Chinese seals, as well as for the verification of Chinese 
characters and transcripts in ijome of the proof-sheets. 

It was a source of special satisfaction- to me when the late Mr. F. E. Pargiter, I.C.S. (ret.), 
was kind enough to undertake in 1920 the preparation of an Inventory List of manuscript remains, 
»mainly in Sanskrit. His former collaboration with the late Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle and his own pains- 
taking care made him the right successor to a task which that true pioneer of Central-Asian philo- 
Iqgical researches might have claimed, had he survived. Appendix E shows the great amount of 
unsparing scholarly labour that Mr. Pargiter has devoted to the task, even where the fragmentary 
state of the materials rendered it far from attractive. Professor Sten Konow, the distinguished 
Indologist of Oslo University, who has made the language of ancient Khotan the subject of special 
studies, honoured me by offering to examine the manuscript remains in that tongue. If the In 
ventory List contributed by him in Appendix F also includes text fragments in Sanskrit and Ku- 
chean, this is due to the difficulty experienced after my departure from England in 1920 in securing 
an exact classification of the smaller materials in Brahml script. 

As regards the Kharosthl documents recovered from the sites of Niya and Lou-lan (Chap. IV, 
VI, VII), it is gratifying to know that their decipherment, undertaken by Professor E. J. Rapson 
with the assistance of Mr. P. S. Noble, will before long permit the completion "of the important 
publication, comprising all Kharosthi records discovered on my journeys, to which Professor 
Rapson and in association with him M. 6mile Senary and Abbe Boyer have devoted so much 
scholarly effort for close on twenty-five years.^** *** These materials are the olde.st surviving original 
documents in Indian script and language, of an administrative, legal, or private character. Their 
complete edition, together with a full Index, will, I hope, stimulate studies which are bound to throw 
interesting light on the conditions of life prevailing in the Tarim basin during the early centuries 
of our era. To my old friend M. Sylvain LiSvi, the great French Indologist, I am indebted for 
the interpretation of the fragments of texts and records in Kuchean, reproduced in Appendix 
while his pupil M. E. Benveniste has furnished welcome notes (Appendix H) on manuscript 

** Regarding Chiang Ssfl-yeh’s former help, cf. Serindia, Stein in Chinese Turkestan. Transcribed and edited by A. M. 

ii. pp. 569, 593 sqq., 646, 714, &c. For a portrait taken of Boyer, E.J. Rapson, and E. Senart, Clarendon Press, Oxford, 

him at our final parting in 1915, see below, Fig. 355. Fasciculus 1, 1920 ; fasc. 11, 1927, 4to. 

***Sec Kharo((hl Inscriptions discovered by Sir Aurel 
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remains in Sogdian, including ^ fairly long letter in that early form of Sogdian writing which was first 
discovered by me on the Tun-huang Limes. Dr. W. Lentz has instructively treated in Appendix P 
an interesting fragment of a Manichaean parchment in later Sogdian script and language. 

Turning to literary remains in languages other than Indo-European, I must record my tribute 
of gratitude in the first place to the late Professor Vilhelm Thomsen, the great decipherer of the 
Runic Turkish inscriptions, for having honoured this publication with the exhaustive treatment of 
a text fragment of Manichaean origin in that script (Appendix Q). Professor A. von Le C(Jq, 
the distinguished archaeologist and Turcologist, has put me under a special obligation by kindly 
contributing an Inventory List of manuscript and block-print remains in Uighur, Mongol, and 
Sogdian scripts (Appendix K). Dr. A. H. Francke, a valued collaborator on the Tibetan materials 
brought back from my former expeditions, has translated and annotated a Tibetan inscription dis- 
covered on the Darkot Pass (Appendix L). Professor F. W. Thomas, who from the first had 


devoted much expert attention to the abundant Tibetan materials recovered on my second journey, 
has kindly furnished me with useful indications also as regards those brought back from the third. 
Notes of his concerning certain Tibetan MSS. are contained in Appendix R. It had been a 
source of encouragement to me when Dr. B. Laufer, the learned Director of the Field Museum, 
Chicago, agreed in 1920 to take charge of the very numerous written and block-printed remains from 
Khara-khoto in the Tangut or Hsi-hsia tongue, as yet but very imperfectly elucidated, for the 
purpose of an inventory. Unfortunately other claims on his time obliged him to renounce this 
intention in 1925. To him, however, is due the transcript of the Tibetan characters which in one 
manuscript (sec PI. CXXXIV) furnish a phonetic rendering of the Hsi-hsia syllabic signs. These 
may yet prove helpful towards the study of the language. 

Mr, An- Among those who gave me valuable help with regard to relics of arts and crafts I must mention 

*^^*^*'^ place Mr. F. H. Andrews. The most helpful guidance afforded by the Descriptive 

remains. Lists of antiquities in which his was the main share has already been indicated above and is reflected 
in many of my chapters. I may, however, single out for special mention the advantages I derived 
from his penetrating study of the ancient textiles (Chap. VII, XIX),^® his expert comments on 
drawings and paintings excavated (Chap. XIII, XIX, XXVI II), and his thorough analysis of the 
interesting remains of prehistoric painted pottery from Sistan (Chap. XXX).** From Mr. Andrews' 
hand is also the Descriptive List, contained in AppendiJc M, of the antiques, including a number of 
interestMg painted panels and wood-carvings,. which Mr. H. 1 . Harding, late British Vice-Consul 
at Kashgar, acquired at Khotan and generously presented for the Delhi collection. 

Collabora- To Mr. Lauhence Binyon is due, besides much other friendly guidance, the expert description 
otrer”" remnants of a remarkably fine Chinese painting from a tomb of Astana (Chap. XIX).*’ 

antifiucs. Mr. R. L. HoBSON, from his exceptionally wide knowledge of ceramic art in Asia, has supplied 
in Appendix D a very helpful synopsis of the varied ceramic products represented in the collection. 
Mr. Reginald A. Smith, Deputy Keeper, British Museum, besides supplying me with descriptive 
notes on the individual stone implements discovered (Chap. VI, VII, XXX), has in Appendix N 
compared their type with that of corresponding discoveries in widely distant parts of Asia. The 


** First discus.sed in ‘Ancient Chinese Figured Silks ex- 
cavated by Sir Aurel Stein at ruined sites of Central Asia. 
Drawn and described by F. II. .Andrews ’, Burlington Magazine, 
July-Seplcmljer, 1920. 

For a first abstract account, see ‘ Painted Neolithic 
Pottery in Sistan, discovered by Sir Aurel Stein. By Fred H. 
Andrews ’, Burlington Magazine, December, 1925. 

M r. .Andrews’ analysis of the Sistfin painted pottery has 

( 


been of very great help to me also in dealing with the 
abundant remains of a closely corresponding ceramic art, dis- 
covered on my archaeological tour of 1927 in northern 
Baluchistan and belonging to the chalcolithic period. 

See ‘ Remains of a T'ang pointing discovered by Sir 
Aurel Stein. Described by Laurence Binyon’, Burlington 
Magazine, June, 1925. 
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► Inventory List of coins in Appendix B has been prepared from notes which Miss F. M. G. Lorimer Inventory 
.had compiled with much patient care. Mr. J. Allan, Deputy Keeper, British Museum, was good 
enough to check and where necessary to supplement these notes, besides making the selection of 
coins reproduced in Plates CXIX, CXX. To Mr. Allan I must record my thanks also for the 
practical help he has given by undertaking since 1920, under an arrangement sanctioned by the 
Jndia Office, the care of all manuscript materials issued to collaborators or returned. 

The anthropological field of research has derived distinct benefit from the thorough analysis Mr. Joyce’ 
to which Mr. T. A. Joyce, Deputy Keeper, British Museum, in Appendix C has subjected the 
anthropometrical records collected by me in respect of some 430 individuals on the Pamirs, in metricul 
the Upper Oxus valleys, and Sistan. Owing to the fact that the measurements made on this 
joilrney were obtained largely in secluded alpine valleys, Mr. Joyce’s present Note on the Physical 
Anthropology of the Pamirs and Oxus Basin is a particularly welcome supplement to his previous 
contributions dealing with the racial elements to the south and east of the Pamirs, as observed by 
me on my first two expeditions. 

If I have left to the last the expression of my thanks for the very valuable contribution to the Prof, 
present report made by Professor W. J. Sollas, F.R.S., and his' assistants Messrs. R. C. Spiller 
.and D. F. W. Baden-Powell, it is merely because the specimens of rock and sand of which they sand 
have furnished an exhaustive analysis in Appendix O belong wholly to the field of physical research, specimens. 
They were collected by me in the course of our travels through* the Tarim basin and the desert 
ranges to the east of it. Though unfortunately devoid myself of geological training, I was en- 
» couraged to collect them by the interest which my regretted friend, the distinguished Hungarian 
geologist Professor L. de Loczy, had shown in similar, if less extensive, materials brought back from , 
pjy first two expeditions.** My visits to Professor Sollas’s laboratory in the University Museum, 

Oxford, made me realize the heavy labour involved in the petrological examination of these 
specimens. To Dr. A. B. Rendle, Keeper of Botany, British Museum, I am indebted for the 
determination of certain archaeologically interesting plant remains.** • 

It still remains for me to record my grateful acknowledgements for the manifold help which Printing of 
has furthered the production of the present work. In the first place my thanks are due to the 
Government of India, which generously sanctioned the proposals submitted by me in 1923, with 
the support of the late Dr. B. Spooner', then officiating as Director-General of Archaeology in 
India. They thereby rendered it possible to secure for the publication all the advantaged offered • 
by the Oxford University Press. For the constant care and attention which this great officina 
has bestowed on this work, as on former Reports of rtiine, I feel sincerely grateftil. In respect of 
all detailed arrangements which were subsequently needed during my deputation to England 
in 1924—5 I received much kind consideration from Sir Atul C. Chatterjee, High Commissioner 
for India, and his Office. The execution of the plates illustrating antiques was carried out by 
Messrs. Henry Stone and Son, of Banbury, with the skill and care attested by their work on the 
plates of Serindia and the Thousand Buddhas. It is gratifying to note that iij the truthful 


See ‘ Notes on sand and loess spcdmens, by L. de 
L6czy ’, Appendix G, Ancient Khotan, i. pp. 588 sqq. The 
sand and loess specimens brought back from my second 
expedition have been fully examined and described by Dr. A. 
Vendl, working under Professor de Ldezy’s instructions, in the 
Annual Reports of the R. Hungarian Geological Survey, 1913, 
vol. xxi. pp. 1-33, Figs. I, 2 (in Hungarian ; for a German 
translation, see ‘ Mineralogischc Untersuchungen der von 
Dr. Aurel Stein in Zentral-Asien gesammclten Sand- und 


Bodenproben in Miltheilungen aus dent Jahrbucke der Kon. 
Ungar. Geologischen Reichsanslalt, xxi). 

Professor de L6rzy, as a member of (4)unl Szcchenyi’s 
expedition, had in 1879 had occasion to carry out important 
geological investigations in the region of Tun-huang and Su- 
chou. For hints of great archaeological value which I re- 
ceived from him, cf. Serindia, ii. p. 791 ; below, i. p. 51 1. 

!• See below, ii. pp. xxi sqq., 736. # 
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reproduction by three-colour process of selected specimens of ancient figured textiles, &c., the same 
high standard has been maintained. 

Help with Owing to my return to I ndia it had been impossible for me to see more than one proof of the 

proofs. beyond Chapter VII. Even for the reading of that single proof the time available was very 

scanty and the conditions of work in camp or on travel far from favourable. Hence I have much 
reason to feel grateful for the valuable help rendered by Dr. L. Giles, who generously undertook 
the reading of all the proofs, especially in order to assure correctness of Chinese names and terms. 
Similar useful assistance was rendered by Miss J. Joshua with regard to the verification of all 
references, whether to Descriptive Lists, Plates, &c., or to other publications. In view of the 
difficulties created by the above conditions it was very reassuring that, under an arrangement ap- 
proved by Government, it has been possible to entrust the reading of ' revises ’ of the text fA)m 
Chapter VIII onwards to Dr. E. Norman Gardiner, of Oxford. The same very competent scholar 
also kindly undertook to prepare the Indices. For the painstaking care he has bestowed upon 
this troublesome task I wish to express hefe my sincere gratitude. 

While I have been engaged in the labours now completed, my thoughts have ever turned 
longingly to those far-off deserts and mountains which have seen the most cherished portion of my 
life's work. Limitations of time have not allowed me to present a personal narrative of this journey. 
But readers who know my Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan and my Desert Cathay may well feel, when 
consulting this record of my third' expedition, that the efforts faced by me in the field, notwithstanding 
the attendant hardships, meant for me less straiii than the prolonged desk-work involved by the 
elaboration of its results. Whether Fate will allow me to visit regions of innermost Asia still . 
calling for fresh explorations, only the future can show. But I feel gratitude for having been 
permitted, in the alpine peace of the same high mountain camp where twenty-nine years ago (I 
planned the first of my Central- Asian journeys, to complete the record of the third. 

AUREL STEIN. 


Camp, Mohand Marc, KashmTr; 
August 25, 1927. 



ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA 


P. 3 , 1. i8. Omit : Great and. 

P. 9 , 1 . 2 t. Add note I2a : For the topography of Chilas and 
of the territories of Darel and Tangir, described in Chap. I. 
sec. iii-v, reference should be made to the Afap to illustrate 
ymtes followed by Sir Aurel Stein through Childs, Darel and 
Tangir, in vol. iv. 

P. 19 , 1 . i6. For Ishkobar read Ishkdbar. 

1 . i8. For Chiyagal read Chayagal. 

P. 86, 1 . i8. Add note iia : For a petrological description of 
these rock flakes, see Professor Sollas’s Appendix O, ii. 
p. 1073, Nos. 107-^ ; also p. 1077. 

P. 89 , 1 . 14. Add note 17a ; But sec now Professor Sollas’s 
* Appendix 0 , ii. p. 1069, for rock specimens from this ridge, 
brought away on my first visit ty Imam Ja’far Sadiq’s 
shrine in 1901. 

P. 92 , 1 . 41. Add: (see Fig. 95). 

P. 96 , r. col., 1 . 50. Add : M. Tagh. 0655. c. Fr. ok papkr, with 
drawing of man leading camel lower part only. To L. 
man wears black top-boots, loose trousers and coat to knee. 
0 lie walks in front of camel, whose off fore-leg is lifted with 
the action of a horse. Spirited sketch. Dull red is washed 
on man’s coat and on camel. Paper buff, tom away above, 
partly below and at L. end. 4J' x isj". 

M. Tagh. 0655. d. Fr. of paper, with part of drawing of 
group of donkeys or mules in heavy black outline washed in 
with grey. One animal nearly complete, but legs missing. 
Above, the legs and part of body of another. Both carry- 
ing loads and wearing bridles. To R., cars and line of nose 
of a third and above, one knee and tip of nose of a fourth. 
A cord links two together, one behind the othei*. * Paper 
buff, tom at all sides. 6* x 6^*. 

M. Tagh. 0655. e. Fr. of paper, with drawing of mules 
boldly and well drawn. Upper part of one mule and neck 
and shoulder of a second behind, and partly in advance of, 
first. Grey wash on body of first may represent load. Paper 
buff, lower part cut away. Ends tom, 4* x Sf'. 

M, Tagh. 0655. f. Two frs. of paper, one with sketch of 
hind legs of a horse, walking, with tail tied in knot. In- 
teresting in its rendering of hock and hoof. Paper buff ; 
tom. Gr. fr. 4J' x 3'. 

P. 99 , 1 . 38. For C. ilardinge read II. I. Harding. 

P. 100 , note 13, 1 . 4. Add : and Appendix F. 

P. 101 , 1 . 3. For (M.T. 01-2) read (T.M. iii. 01-2, see App. F, 
ii. p. 1028). 

P. 144 , 1 . 39. After N. xli add (Fig. 104). 

P. 146 , 1 . 36. Omit : (Fig. 104). 

1 . 38. Add : (sec Fig. 93). 

P. 147 , note 21. Add : For a view of the neighbouring ruin 
N. IV, see Fig. loo. 


P. 165 , 1 . 13. For (Koy. ii. i. 09) read Koy. i. 09. 

P. 167 , 1 . 2. For (See PI. CXXI) read (sec B. Koy, i. 20, PI. 
CXXl). 

P. 171 , note 8, Add : Regarding the location of Yii-ni, see 
also below, ii. p. 575, note 21. 

P. 188 , 1 . 32. For VVu-chu read here and elsewhere Wu-shu. 

1 . 35. For llo-ch'iian read here and elsewhere Huo- 
ch'iian. 

P. 195 , 1 . 15, margin. For L.M. iii read L.M. ii. 

P. 197 , 1 . 22. For March 9 read March 8. 

P. 214 , note 1 . Omit : [For an assumed Chinese name of L. A., 
see M. Maspero’s App. A]. 

P. 215 , 1 . 4. For Stupas L.A. x, xi read Stupa L.A. x. 

P. 237 , note 6, 1..4. Add : For Dr, Giles’s reading of the 
(.'hinese characters, see App. I, ii. p. 1045. 

note 7, 1 . 2. Add : For the reading of the Chinese 
characters on all these textiles, see App. /, ii. p. 1046. 

P. 238 , 1 . 3. Add : (Sec also App. I, ii. p. 1046). 

1 . 8. Add note ga : For Dr. Giles’s reading of the 
Chinese characters, see App. I, ii. p. 1046. 

P. 240 , 1 . 17. Add : (sec also App. I, ii. p. 1045). 

P. 247 , 1 . col., 1 . 40. Add : (see App. /, ii. p. 1045). 

r. col., 1 . 49. Add : (sec App. /, ii. p, 1045). ^ 

P. 248 . 1 . col., 1 . 38. Add : (See App. I, ii. p. 1046). 

P. 250 , 1 . col., 1 . 53. Add : (See App. /, ii. p. 1046). 

P. 251 . 1. col., 1. 50. Add : (see App. /, ii. p. 1046). 

r, col., 1 . 30, Add : (see App. /, ii. p. 1046). 

P. 252 , 1 . col,, 1 . 10. Add: For the Chinese cl^jiracter, see 
App. /, ii. p. 1046. * 

P, 253 , r. col., 1 . 35. Add : (see App.^/, ii. p. 1046). 

P, 257 , 1 . col., 1 . 48. Add : (sec App. /, ii. p. 1046). 

P. 265 , note 10 a. Add: Small broken .stalks tied up into little 
bunches on the edges of woollen shrouds have been found 
with the dead of the graves L.F. i, E.F, 4, L.Q., L.S, 2, 
L.S. 3, L.S, 6, all belonging to different indigenous burial- 
grounds of the Lou-lan area ; see i. pp. 268 sq., ii. 736, 
740 sq. ^ 

Dr. A. B. Rendle, F.R.S., Keeper of Botany, British 
Museum, to whom specimens from these burial de{w.sits 
were submitted, in a letter dated August 4, 1925, kindly 
informed me as follows ; 

‘ The specimens (they arc all the same) are undoubtedly 
fragments of the twigs of Ephedra, a low-growing shrub with 
slender green branches devoid of leaves except for a small 
membranous sheath at the nodes. It is abundant in the 
drier regions of the Himalayas and Tilset, and generally in 
Central and Western Asia. 
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‘If you will look up Watt’s Dictioffftry of Economic Pro- 
ducts of India under Ephedra you will find it identified with 
the sacred Homa of the Parsees. It could hardly have been 
used as a spice, but contains a bitter principle and according 
to Dr. Dymock “ The Parsi priests say that it never decays”.’ 

The identification of the plant found among the burial de- 
posits of the autochthonous population of Lou-lan, with 
the Ephedra, used in Zoroastrian ritual practice of the 
present day as the representative of the ancient tiaoma, 
opens up a question of distinct antiquarian interest. It 
roaches, howe\ er, too far to be discussed in this note, and I 
must leave its e.\amination for another place. 

P. 267 , 1 . 36. After grave-pits add (Kig. 159). 

P. 269 , r. col., 1 . 15. After L.F. 3. 03 add L.S. 2. 05. 

P. 290 , 1 . 42. After arrow-heads add (L.J. 01). 

P. 292 , 1 . 16. For February i5th read February arst. 

P. 366 , 1 . 35. For T. xxxvii. b. 01 read T. xxxvii. a. i. 

P. 394, 11 . 12-15. T. XLiii read T. xliii. k. 

P. 421 , r. col., 1 . 30. Add : Mr. IT. Balfodr, Curator of the 
Pitt-Rivers Museum, Oxford, in a letter dated No\'embcr i, 
1925, has kindly furnished me with the following note on 
the use of the trap of which this spiked wheel •formed a 
part, and with a sketch illustrating it. . 

‘ The principle is this : The spiked wheel is laid over a 
hole in the ground anti concealed. A noose is placed over 
the wheel, the loop of the noose lying over the ring of tlic 
wheel ; the other end of the noose-cord being altachctl 
either to a tree, or to a log. An animal placing its foot 
upon the wheel causes the spikes to give way, the log of the 
Ixiast sinking through into the hole in the ground. The 
spikes hold firmly upon the beast’s leg, and in endeavouring 
to shake off the jxiinful, spiky wheel, the noose (which is 
supported by the wheel) is caused to draw tight and so the 
beast is held fast — or has to trail a log along as it runs off. 
Thus the wheel is not in itself the trap, but it functions as 
an accessory in securing that the noose shall operate, the 
noose being the real trap.’ 



Mr. Balfour at the same time informed me that types of 
the wheel-trap above described arc still used in different 
parts of Africa and Asia, including India. A note on those 
tyjK-s and their geographical distribution was being pre- 
pared by him for publication. 

P. 440 , 1 . 40. For Prof, von I.«coq read Prof, von Le Coq, and 
so elsewhere. 


P. 461 , 1 . 31. Add note z^b : For some of the Mongol MS. 
remains, sec now Prof, von Le Coq's notes in App. K, ii. 
p. 1049. 

P. 492 , r. col., 1 . 43. For Bhlmaspar^a read Bhumispar 4 a. 

P. 499 , 1 . col., 1 . 5 from below. For Bhlmaspar^ read Bhumi- 
sparSa. 

P. 641 , note 11, 1 . i. For Hermann read Herrmann. 

P. . 660 , note i, r. col., 1. 8. For Ya-m6n read Ya-m6n. 

P. 576 , note 25a. Add : For M. Maspero’s corrected genea- 
logy of the Ch'ii dynasty, see now his Appendix A, ii. pp. 
986 sq. 

P. 591 , 1 . 44. For App. R read App. P. ^ 

P. 595 , 1. 32. For Kotek-shahri read Kotek-shahri. 

P. 706 , r. col., 1 . 22. Omit : PI. LXXVII. 

P. 708 , 1 . col., 1 . 10. For PI. CXXXT read PI. CXXVII. 

P. 736 , 1 . 6. Add : See note loa to p. 265, also p. xxi. 

P. 743 , 1 . 14. Add note ib : For details of Afriz-gul’s route 
from north of Altmish-bulak to Chainut-kol and thence to, 
the Kunik-darya, sec now Map of the Lop Desert, in vol. iv. 

# 

P. 868,, 1 . 3. For Fig. 402 read Fig. 403. 

1 . 4. For Fig. 403 read Fig. 402. 

P. 885 , 1 . 13. For largest read largish. 

P. 880 , note 2, 1 . col., 1 . i-g. Add : An early form of the name 
Roskdn is, possibly, preserved in a notice quoted from 
Ktesi.as : 'VwiavuKif rj iroXis IvOn Sokois to fiatrikci^ 
ifv (Nikolaos of Damiascus) ; 'Po^oeottitaia’ iroAts SaKtur 
(Stephanus Byz.), as suggested by Tomaschek, ‘ Sogdiana’, 
Sitzungsherichte der K. Akademie der Wissensch. Philos.- 
histor. Klasse, Wien, 1877 ; p. 113. 

note 2, r. col., 1 . 17. For Worterbuch read Namenbuch. 

P. 888, 1 . 17. After 14,500 feet add (Fig. 394). 

P. 899 , 1 . 25. For PI. XVITT read PI. CXVIII. 

Add : Sec also M. Hobson’s Appendix D, ii. 

p. 1 016. 

P. 900 , 1 . 3. For (PI. XVIII) read (PI. CXVIII). 

P. 927 , 1 . 3, Add : With reference to this ribl)ed pottery Mr. 
P*. LI. Griffith, Professor of and Reader in Egyptology, 
Oxford, kindly informed me that in Egypt the occur- 
rence of ceramic ware of this type is recognized as a sign of 
late Roman and Byzantine times, extending into the 
Arab jMiriod ; cf. Petrie, Ehnasya, 1904, ch. vii, viii ; 
PI. XXX sqq. 

P. 931 , note 2. Add : According to observations recorded by 
Sir Ilenry McMahon, Geogr. J., 1906, xxviii, p. 217, the 
volume of water carried by the Helmand varies from 2,000 
to 70,000 cubic feet per second in normal years, while a 
volume of as much as 700,000 cubic feet has been estimated 
in abnormal years. 

P. 1028 , 1 . col., 1 . 10. For L.M. 11. ii. 08 read L.M. ii. ii. 08. a. 

P. 1031 , 1 . col., 1 . I. For L.M. ii. ii. 09 read L.M. 11. ii. 09. a. 

P. 1050 , 1 . 5. For Franke read Francke. 
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NOTH 

Sir Aurel Stein’s Innermo&t Asia in its complete form consists 
of four volumes : Vol. I (text), pp. xl + 548; Vol. II (text, appen- 
dixes, and index), pp. xii + 549-1160; Vol. Ill, 137 plates and 
59 plans ; Vol. IV, 52 maps (Maps 1-47 + Index Maj>. Maps 
A, B, C, D). 

The number of copies available of the text and illustrations that 
are contained in Vols, I -III was greater by some 250 than that 
of the main series of maps contained in Vol. IV. A number of sets, 
of which this is one, were therefore made up consisting of Vols. 
I-III and Maps A, B, C, J 3 only, and lacking the main scries of 
48 maps, which were previously publi^ed in 1923 in a jwrtfolio 
with Vol. XVII of the Records of the Survey of India. 
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CHAPTER I 


THROUGH CHILAS, DAREL, AND TANGIR 

Section I. — FROM KASHMIR TO CHILAS 

% 

The plan of my third Central- Asian journey had taken definite shape <luring my summer Choice of 
in Kashmir in 1912, and I had ever since been eagerly looking out for a new route to follow route across 
across the great mountain barriers northward to the border of Chinese Turkestan on the Pamirs. 
Geographical and antiquarian interests combined to make me anxious to visit fresh ground in 
the Hindukush region within the short time available as I crossed the mountains. It seemed 
difficult to find such a route ; for in the initial portions of my previous journeys I had exhausted 
the only apparent alternatives offered by the Chitral and Hunza valleys leading to practicable 
crossings of the main Hindukush range. Nor did the devious route through Ladakh and across 
the Kara-koram pass offer any attraction',’ as I had seen it on my return journey in 1908. But 
chance proved favourable at the start, and unexpectedly opened for me the new approach to the 
goal that I was seeking. 

The exploration of the important valleys of Darel and Tangir descending to the Indus from Planned 
thef north some distance below Chilas had long attracted my attention on archaeological grounds. 

In the accounts of our old guides, the Chinese Buddhist pilgrims, Darel or Ta-li-lo receives 
prominent mention, partly because there passed through it a route which led from the uppermost 
Oxusto the Indus and the sacred sites of the Indian North-West, and partly on account of a famous * 

Buddhist sanctuary it once contained. Though territory under British political control adjoins 
these tracts ’both on the east and north, they had never been visited by any European, and 
remained practically terra incognita', for access to them was effectively closed by the disturbed • 

political conditions of the local Dard communities, broken up, as throughout the Indus ‘ K 5 histan ’, 
into a series of independent small republics ; and aBo by the fanatical spirit still common among * 
these comparatively recent converts to Islam. 

But during recent years Raja Pakhtun Wali, a scion of the Khushwaqt family and son of Mir Rise of 
Wall, once ruler of Yasin, had after an adventurous career succeeded in making himself master 
of Tangir, which he had first entered in 1895 as a refugee from Chitral. Possessed of a strong 
character and great power of unscrupulous intrigue, he had by 1909 extended his sway over Darel 
and also over some of the minor ‘ republics ' south of the Indus. Having thus built up, in true 
condottiere fashion, what in the Hindukush region might well count as a new kingdom of his own, 
he realized the need of consolidating his rule. This and the desire of securing outside support 
for his children’s eventual succession induced him gradually to drop the attitude of hostility to 
British influence that he had previously affected in his dealings with the fanatical ‘ Kdhistani ’ 
tribes, until in the early spring of 1913 he took direct steps to seek friendly relations with the Gilgit 
Political Agency. 

As soon as I learned of the opportune chance thus offered I decided to avail myself of it in Arrangc- 
planning the new route to the Pamirs that I so eagerly desired. I had previously wished td lay 
my itinerary through Chilas and Yasin, territories of •distinct geographical and historical interest Darel. 

* B 
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THROUGH CHILAS, DAREL, AND TANGiR [Chap. 1 

not previously touched by me. Darel and Tangir are ground lying on the most direct route 
between them, and thus a visit to this as yet unexplored area was possible without too great a 
sacrifice of time, an important consideration in my programme. The arrangements with Raja 
Pakhtun Wall for my contemplated visit needed cautious preparation and diplomatic handling. 
But the kind interest shown in my plan by the Honourable (now Sir) Stuart Fraser, then Resident 
in Kashmir, was of great assistance, and finally his effective help, given with the assent of the 
Foreign Department of the Government of India, secured for me the chief’s permission to visit 
his territories. The conditions he thought fit to attach to it were obviously meant in the first 
place to safeguard his political interests ; but their acceptance was made all the more expedient 
by the fact that incidentally they appeared also conducive to my safety among his newljj won 
but by no means yet resigned subjects. 

Final sanction of my expedition reached me only towards the close of May, 1913, and owing 
to the time occupied by the many practical preparations which could not be undertaken before, 
and by the negotiations which had to be carried on with Raja Pakhtun Wall through the kind 
offices of Major (now Colonel) A. D. Maepherson, Political Agent at Gilgit, I was unable to 
leave my Kashmir base at Srinagar until the last day of July. During the preceding week I had 
been joined there by my trusted old travel companion, Rai Bahadur Lai Singh, Sub-Assistant 
Superintendent of the Survey of India, and a second surveyor, Muhammad Yaqub Khan. 
Colonel Sir Sidney Burrard, Surveyor-General of India, had kindly placed their services at my 
disposal for the proposed geographical work of my journey, together with all necessary surveying 
equipment and a grant to cover their travelling expenses. 

At Srinagar there joined me also two other Indian assistants, who, though new to Central- 
Asian travel, proved both excellent selections for their respective spheres of work. In Naik 
Shamsuddin (since a Jamadar), of the First K.G.O. Sappers and Miners, whom Colonel Tylden- 
Patterson, r.e., commanding that distinguished corps, had chosen for me, I found a most helpful 
‘ handy man ’ for all work requiring technical skill. The other assistant, Mian Afraz-gul Khan, 
a Pathan of the saintly Kaka-khel clan and a sepoy of the Khyber Rifles, was my own choice, 
and the record of our labours will show how fortunate it was. Originally a schoolmaster on the 
Peshawar border, he had soon after his enlistment in. that famous Frontier Militia Corps been 
noticed for his topographical sense. After he had passed with distinction through the Military 
Surveyors’ Class at Roorkee, he was pei:mitfed by the late Sir George Roos-Keppel, Chief Com- 
missioner of thp North-West Frontier Province and Honorary Colonel of the Regiment, to help 
me as temporary draughtsman and surveyor at the excavations carried out by me in the spring of 
1912 at the site of Sahri-bahlol in the Peshawar valley. In this and in subsequent work on the 
plans illustrating my Serindia he gave proof of marked and varied ability. When in addition 
I became aware of his energy and genuine love of adventure, I felt assured of his special fitness 
to render help as an assistant surveyor. Ample experience was also to prove the gr^t value of 
his assistant^ in archaeological work, an assistance often given under most trying conditions. 

On the 31st of July, 1913, we left Srinagar and proceeding by boat down that ancient highway 
of Kashmir, the Jhelam or Vyath (Skr. Viiasid, Hydaspes), reached next day the little port of 
Bandipur on the Volur lake, the Mahdpadmasaras of Kashmir Sanskrit texts. From there the 
bulk of our baggage was dispatched under the care of Muhammad Yaqub Khan and Naik 
Shamsuddin by the Gilgit Transport Road to await us in Hunza.^ I myself with R. B. Lai Singh 

* ,For an account of this modern road, well-engineered troops garrisoning Gilgit and the other stations of the Agency, 
and fit for mules and camels, by which are transported most cf. my Uuins of Khotan, pp. la sqq. 
of the annual supplies required for the Imperial Service 
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•and Afraz-gul, taking only the minimum of indispensable baggage, set out on August and by 
the most direct route connecting Kashmir with Chilas, our immediate goal. During one pleasant 
march it took us north-westwards through the fertile forest-girt Ldlab, one‘of the most attractive 
of the many side valleys of Kashmir. Then striking almost due north we proceeded into the 
drainage area of the Kishanganga. Passing through its deep-cut gorges (Fig. i) and ascending 
the valley of Kel (Fig. 13), we crossed after six more marches the watershed towards the Indus 
by the Barai pass (14,250 ft. above sea-level). Here we reached the border of Chilas territory, 
and two more days of hard marching, one leading across the snowy Fasat Pass (15,200 ft.), carried 
us down, through increasingly barren ravines (Fig. 3), to the fort and village of Chilas by the 
Indu^. Bad weather had pursued us from the time we first entered the mountains above the 
Lolab right up to the Indus watershed, and had added to the difficulties of tracks, in many parts 
of which the loads had to be man-handled to enable our baggage animals to pass. 

The physical features of the route as far as the watershed do not call for a detailed descrip- Historical 
tion here ; for since the occupation of Chilas in 1893 it has been fully surveyed, and some account interest of 
of it may be found in various route books and gazetteers of Kashmir territory.* But the ground ™'***'' 
has an antiquarian interest that rewarded me for the fatigues undergone and that deserves to 
be noted here. I have discussed at length, in Ancient Khotan, the interesting Chinese records 
of the military operations which led to the temporary occupation of ‘ Great and Little P'o-lii 
i. e. Gilgit and Yasin, by Chinese imperial forces during the first half of the seventh century 
A. D.® I have there fully explained the significant fact, which we learn from a memorial addressed 
in A. D. 749 by the ruler of T'u-ho-lo or Tokharistan to the Imperial Court, that the Chinese 
garrison placed in the territory of P'o-lii after Kao Hsien-chih’s famous expedition of a. d. 747, 
completely depended for its maintenance upon food supplies imported from Kashmir. As I pointed 
out, * the difficulties which the letter of the T'u-ho-lo ruler so graphically represents . . . are exactly 
those with which the Kashmir rulers [in Sikh and Dogra times], and in more recent years the 
military authorities of the Indian Government, have had to contend in their occupation of Gilgit • 

Now the direct occasion for the memorial of the Tokharistan prince was an attempt made by Attack 
the king of Chieh-shuai, a territory adjoining Tokharistan on the south-east, to cut off the route 
by which the Chinese in P'o-lu drew their supplies from Kashmir. The attempt was instigated a.d. 749. 
by the Tibetans, who were then threatening the Chinese dominion in Eastern Turkestan, and 
the Chinese occupation of Yasin and Gilgit was especially designed to prevent the Tibetans from • 
joining hands with the Arabs on the Oxus.® As regards the name Chieh-shuai ^ found 
also in other texts with slight variations as Chieh-shih or in the abbreviated form Chieh 


■ For recent surveys of the ground traversed by this route, 
and by others leading farther west from the Kishangang& and 
the Kunh&r to Chil&s that will be mentioned below, see Survey 
of India maps 43 B, F, i, j ; for revised accounts of routes. 
Major K. Mason’s Routes in Western Him&laya, pp. 82-90. 

* Sec Ancient Khotan, i. pp. 1 1 sqq. For the translations 
and notes by which M. Chavannes first rendered these im- 
portant historical notices in the Tang Annals and other 
Chinese records fully accessible to research, cf. his Documents 
sur les Tou-hiue occidentaux, pp. 166 sq., 214 sq., 296. 

* Cf. Ancient Khotan, A. p. 12. 

* In the document reproduced by M. Chavannes from 
the Ts'e fu yuan kuei, Turcs oedd., p. 214, we are told that 
Chieh-shuai, relying on the protection of its high mountains, 
had allied itself with the Tibetans. Its chief ' knows that 


the territory of P'o-lii is limited, its population dense ; that 
the cultivated area is small, and consequently when garrison 
troops are placed there, the supplies fail. It then becomes 
necessary to purchase salt and rice in Kashmir {Ku-shih-mi), 
and it is thus that the difficulty is met. Vow the traders’ 
caravans must, on going and coming back, all pass by the 
kingdom of Chieh-shuai j its king lias therefore accepted 
the presents offered by the Tibetans, who claimed to establish 
a stronghold in his territory with a view to getting possession 
of the important route that leads into P'o-lii. Since Kao 
Hsien-chih opened up P'o-lii, there have been 3,000 more 
troops there, and P'o-lii has lieen crushed by this. The 
king of Chieh-shuai, in agreement with the Tibetans, has 
taken advantage of the exliausted condition of P'o-Ai and 
decided to invade it.’ 
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I believe that I have conclusively proved in Ancient Khotan that it designates Chitral, being 
probably intended to reproduce Kdshkdr, the old alternative name of that territory.® 

In the same work I emphasized the obvious geographical fact that Chilas was the point at 
which alone the line of communication from Kashmir to Gilgit and Yasin was liable to serious 
interference from the west, i. e. the Chitral side.’ A glance at the map will explain this, and what 
we know of the modern history of these mountain tracts points to the same conclusion ; for It 
supplies abundant evidence of the danger to which the ‘ Gilgit Road ’ of the Sikhs and Dogras 
was exposed, right up to the middle of the last century, from predatory raids of the Chilas people.® 
These raids ceased only after Maharaja Gulab Singh’s troops in 1851, operating in part by the 
Barai pass, had succeeded in invading Chilas and temporarily reducing its chief stronghold.^ But 
the ChilasTs soon regained independence, and their turbulent disposition, with the support they 
drew from the other Dard republics farther down the Indus, remained a source of danger to the 
‘ Gilgit Road ’. This menace was finally removed only in 1893, when after some serious fighting 
the territory was occupied and a garrison of Imperial Service troops permanently established 
in Chilas Fort. 

These considerations had already led me to locate in Chilas the danger point referred to 
by the Chinese record of a. d. 749. The observations I was able to make during my visit to Chilas 
have fully confirmed me in this view, but with a modification as segards the actual geographical 
position of the route in question. It appears to me ndw very probable that the route or routes 
by which those indispensable supplies from Kashmir reached the Chinese Imperial garrisons 
in Gilgit and Yasin did not lie, as assumed in Ancient Khotan, along the present ‘ Gilgit Road'* 
across Gurez, the Burzil pass and Astor, but led direct through Chilas. My reasons are the 
following. A reference to any map of the territories between Kashmir and the Hindukush Will 
show that the line followed by the present ‘ Gilgit Road ' from Kashmir to the Indus at Bunji 
is far longer than the line across the Barai pass to Chilas.® Whereas the distance as reckoned in 
official route records between Bandipur on the Volur lake and Bunji is 158 miles, the same from 
Bandipur to Chilas, as tested on the route 1 followed, is only about 116 miles. It would be still 
less if instead of proceeding across the Fasat pass to Chilas Fort the traveller were to follow the 
stream draining the Barai pass on the north straight down to the Indus at Bunar. 

It deserves to be noted also that, even before the improvements referred to below, the whole 
of the route across the Barai Pass, though difficult in places, was passable for laden animals, and 
that ample grazing is found along its whole length. It was the absence of grazing almost throughout 
Astor that had made the use of the Bandipur-Burzil-Bunji route for laden transport practically 
impossible until the ‘ Gilgit Road ’, a feat of modern engineering, was constructed and elaborate 
commissariat arrangements made under British control.*® Though some 700 feet higher, the 
Barai pass is not closed by snow appreciably longer than the Burzil, and the pass above Matsil 
which has previously to be crossed on the watershed between Kashmir proper and the Kishanganga 
valley is ceitainly easier and less exposed to danger from avalanches and snowdrifts than the 
Tragbal pass which corresponds to it on the ‘ Gilgit Road '. 


• See Ancient Khotan, i. pp, 13'sqq. ; also Serindia,\, 
pp, 29 sq. 

^ Cf. Ancient Khotan, i. pp. 16 sq. 

* For interesting accounts of such ChilSsI raids, which 
being made largely for the purpose of capturing slaves caused 
depopulation in the Astdr valley, but were extended also 
to the'Kishanganga and even as far as Skardu and Kashmir, 
cf, UTeVfJummoo and Kashmir, pp. 398, 404 sq. ; Biddi^ph, 
Hindoo Koosh, pp. 15 sq. ; Vigne, Travels in Kashmir, ii. 


p. 301. 

* As the territory of ChilSs was inaccessible for survey 
work prior to 1893, the Atlas of India Sheets and other 
earlier maps offer no help for this comparison. For con- 
venient reference, see e. g. Sheet No. 43 of the Suiyey of 
India i : 1,000,000 Series, or Sheet No. 3 of the Northern 
Trans-frontier Series. 

Cf. for some account of the ' Gilgit Road ’ and its 
traffic arrangements. Ruins of Khotan, pp. 12 sqq. *’ 
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' The topographical facts just explained justify the conclusion that the choice of the circuitous 
route represented by the ‘ Gilgit Road ' was due mainly, if not solely, to the political and military 
conditions prevailing at the time when the Sikhs, in 1842, first extended th^ir conquest to Gilgit. 
The story has been recorded by Mr. Drew with his usual accuracy and need not be repeated here." 
It makes it quite clear that the Sikhs took this line for their advance because the Dard Raja of 
Astor had long since been tributary to them, whereas the tribal communities of Chilas and the 
adjoining valleys of the Indus Kohistan maintained a sturdy independence and were foes whom 
it was wise to leave alone. Of the political conditions in these tracts during earlier times we have 
no direct historical information. But from the indications I shall have to discuss below as regards 
Dar^l, and from the Chilas tradition that the whole of Shinkarl or the Dard portion of the Indus 
Kohistan was under the rule of one Raja during pre- Muhammadan times, it seems safe to conclude 
that the region comprising Chilas and the Kdhistan valleys westwards must have been during 
certain periods far more accessible to peaceful traffic than it has been in recent times. 

If we turn once more to the map for the physical features that determined the lines of such 
traffic between Kashmir and India in the south and that portion of the Hindukush in the north 
which the Chinese records know by the name of P'o-lQ, we cannot fail to realize an important 
geographical fact. The direct routes available for this intercourse are divided into two distinct 
and very unequal groups by the huge glacier-clad mountain mass that rises above the Indus 
valley between Astor and Chilas and culminates in the grand ice peak of Nangaparbat, 26,620 
feet above the sea. To the east of it there is practically only a single line of communication, that 
vhich the present ‘ Gilgit Road ’ follows across the Burzil pass (13,650 feet), with a branch route 
over the slightly lower Kamri pass which rejoins it in the main Astor valley. The few routes 
frt)m the Kishanganga to be found farther east all lead into Baltistan or Skardo, situate<l much 
higher up the Indus. 

To the west of the impassable barrier of the Nangaparbat massif conditions arc quite different. 
Beginning with the Barai pass, which skirts the westernmost spur of Nangaparbat that carries 
permanent snow, we find quite a series of passes with practicable routes leading from comparatively 
well-inhabited parts across to the heads of the several valleys constituting Chilas.*” These routes 


Later 
cluinge to 
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Road \ 
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nias:<if. 
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Cf. DrtvfjJummoo and Kashmir , pp, 403, 437 sqq 
See Biddulph^ Hindoo Koosh, p. t6. 

Starting from the east we have first the route up the 
Kel valley and across the Barai pass^ with a threefold con- 
tinuation beyond the north foot of the latter at Surugan, 
One leads straight down the Bunar valley northward to the 
Indus, as already mentioned, p. 4 ; the second, followed 
by myself and found practicable for laden animals, though 
with difficulty in some places, diverges to the north-west 
and leads across the Fasat [rass into a branch of the Niat 
valley ; the third leads westwards along easy uplands and 
gives access transversely to every one of the routes as far 
as the B&busar pass to be mentioned presently. 

Next to the Kel-Barai route we have that which starts 
from Shard!, the andent sanctuary of the goddess ^Arada 
on the Kishanganga (see my note on RdjaL i. 37 ; vol. II. 
pp. 279 sqq.) and leads up the considerable stream (known 
to the Sanskrit tradition of Kashmir as Sarastmtt, cf. Rdjat. 

37 > P* Kishanganga from 

the north. 

This route crosses the watershed by the Kamakdori 
pass (14,120 feet) and thence leads down to the Niat valley 


by the Biah Nullah. Its practicability is attested by the 
official proposal made some time ago to the Kashmir 
«iuthorities to open it up as a mule road and an altcrnati\*e > 
line 6f communication with Chilas. Its convenience for 
this purpose was previously demonstrated in another fashion 
by marauding inroads of ('hilasTs, which obliged the Dogras, 
in Maharaja (iuklb Singh’s time, to erect a fort at Shard! 
for the protection of the valley. In 1891 this danger had 
not yet disappeared completely, and I found the fort still 
garrisoned by a small detachment (cf. Rdjat. If. p. 284). 

To the north-west of the Kamakdori route there branch 
off at least two, if not three, side valleys connecting Shard! by 
practicable routes (Jalkhadgali, Purbia, Sarai pa.ssos) with 
the open grassy uplands at the head -waters of the Kaghan 
valley. Notwithstanding the convergence upon ShardI 
of these several routes, I doubt whether any of them I'ould 
ever have claimed the importance of the Barai route as a 
means of direct communication with the main Kashmir 
valley ; for the configuration of the mountains to tlie south 
and the narrowness of the Kishanganga valley both above 
and below Shard! make this place more difficult of access 
than Kel from Kashmir proper. It is thus for good reasons 
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are all the easier that the watershed here is approached on the south by easy trough-like uplands 
curiously resembling small Pamirs.^* The westernmost of these open high valleys is drained by 
the head-waters of the Kaghan river. On the north it gives access to a succession of Chilas passes, 
of which the Babusar pass (13,680 feet) has since 1893 l^cen traversed by a well-made mule road. 
This connects Chilas through the fairly open valley of the Kunhar or Kaghan river with the 
fertile British district of Hazara, and ever since the occupation of Chilas has carried a considerable 
amount of trade and traffic proceeding to Gilgit and beyond. 

Route Hazara, the ancient Ura 5 a, appears during the greater part of the pre-Muhammadan period 

a^*^with which we possess historical records as a territory subject to the rulers of Kashmir.” It may 
Hazara. hence be safely assumed that this most direct and easiest of all routes connecting Chilas^ with 
India must have also been made use of during the times when the Chinese garrisons placed in 
Gilgit and Yasin were maintained by means of supplies from Kashmir. This assumption is particu- 
larly confirmed by the specific reference made to salt in the letter of the Tokharistan ruler above 
quoted. This important commodity is not found in Kashmir. Obviously when Chinese troops 
had to be supplied with it in Gi]git, it would be imported, just as it is at the present day for the 
needs of the garrisons in the Gilgit Agency, by the nearest route from the source of supply in the 
Salt Range, i. e. by the road leading up to the Kaghan river head-waters and thus to Chilas. In> 
the same way rice, too, which parts of Hazara produce in plenty, may have been imported by this 
route and not solely from the Kashmir valley. 

Use of I have already referred to the fact that the Kaghan valley route as well as those leading to 

Kaghan Chilas from the Kishanganga were in need of some improvement before they could be conveniently^ 

route. followed by traffic with laden animals. But this in no way militates against their extensive use 

for transport in earlier times. Natural obstacles on these tracks could easily be overcome by 
recourse to men as bearers, and we have abundant historical evidence to show that such recourse 


'that the Harai route lias been chosen by the Kashmir 
authorities as an alternative line of traffic to Chilis and Gilgit, 
and that, since my journey, the improvements have been 
made necessary to convert it into a regular mule road. 

Immediately to the west of the Kamakddri pass we 
reach the ^high but open ground resembling the Pimirs to 
* which I have already referred. This extends along thtf 
Indus-Kishangangi watershed as far as the L&Iusar' lake 
at the head of the Kunhir (KighSn) river, a distance of 
some 16 miles. From this grassy upland the head-waters 
of every one of the Chil&s streams can be reached by easy 
passes, which the map Sheet No. 42 of the Northern Trans- 
frontier Scries shows by the names of fialung, Damag&h, 
Bfibusar, Tatabai, Uutogah. 

The lowest among them, the B&busar pass (13,680 feet), 
is crossed, as alrtady mentioned, by the well-made mule 
road which gives access from Kigh&n and Hazira and leads 
down the Thak Nullah to the chief place of Chil&s on the 
Indus. The great advantage offered by this route is that 
on it there is only a single pass to be faced, offering a very 
gentle ascent from the south, with plenty of grazing all 
the way. 

My stay near the head-waters of the Kunh&r or K&gh&n 
river dqring the summers of 1904 and 1905 enabled me to 
gain some personal acquaintance with the peculiar physical 
aspects of this high ground. It appears to me of distinct 


interest to note that though the watershed west of the Barai 
pass as far as the extreme head-waters of the Kunh&r falls 
nowhere appreciably below the 14,000 feet level, and eleva- 
tions rising to 15,000 feet or more are numerous on the 
crest .line, yet there seem to be no permanent snow-beds 
along its line. Yet such snow-beds and even small glaciers 
are to be found farther south, both within the Kunh&r and 
the Kishangang& drainage areas, in connexion with peaks 
which do not rise much above 14,000 feet. We are, I believe, 
justified in accounting for this feature of the watershed above 
Chil&s by the climatic fact that, as my personal experience 
showed, the uppermost portion of the Kunh&r valley and 
of the ranges fltmking it lies beyond the limits of the Monsoon 
rains. 

This in turn may be connected with the configuration 
of the Kunh&r valley. It twists sharply in the vicinity of 
the large village of K&gh&n, and the high mountain ridges 
projecting on either side completely intercept the moisture- 
laden air currents that the Monsoon brings up from the 
south. This want of precipitation, whether rain or snow, 
during the summer months may explain both the absence 
of permanent deposits of snow or Ice on the watershed and 
the steppe climate of those uplands which to me distinctly 
recalled the P&mirs. 

** Cf. my notes Rdjat, v. 217 ; II. p. 434. 
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* was as general in ancient Kashmir as it has from necessity remained to the present day in many 
parts of the mountains right up to the Hindukush watershed.*' 

It only remains to point out that supplies reaching Chilas from the south could have been 
carried thence without serious difficulty, as they are to-day, to the central portion of what is now 
Gilgit, by the route leading up the Indus valley to Bunji and thence up the Gilgit river. As this 
f^ute throughout runs over low ground in the valleys, between about 3,600 and 4,400 feet above 
sea-level, it is, of course, open to traffic throughout the year. But in view of the great summer 
heat experienced in the confined valleys, it is probable that, in the days when human transport 
alone was practicable, the far shorter line was preferred that leads straight to the north of Chilas 
by tl^e Kinar-gah valley and after crossing two high but easy passes strikes the cultivated central 
tract of Gilgit a few miles below the present fort and station.*’ 


Section II.— CHILAS AND ITS PAST 

• 

Apart from the Chinese notice relating to a route through Chilas which has just been discussed 
I am able to trace only one early reference to the territory. 1 1 is to be found in Alberuni’s India and 
offers some interest, cursory as the passage is. In his account of Kashmir, the importance and value 
of which I have had occasion fully to explain elsewhere,*, the great Muhammadan scholar tells 
us that passing into the open plain of thje Kashmir valley from the entrance gorge of Baramula, 
‘ you have for a march of two more days on your left the mountains of Bolor and Shamllan, Turkish 
tribes who are called Bhattavarydn. Their king has the title of Bhatta-Shdh. Their towns are 
Gilgit, Aswira and Shiltas,- and their language is the Turkish. Kashmir suffers much from 
tl^ir inroads.’ * In the three localities mentioned as the chief seats of these tribes it is impossible 
to mistake the present Gilgit, Hasora (Astor) and Chilas. Nor can it reasonably be doubted that 
whatever caused Alberunl to describe their inhabitants as ‘ Turks ’, he means by them the same 
Dard tribes whom we know from plentiful evidence to have held this region ever since classical 
times.® Considering that Kashmir was wholly inaccessible to Alberunl and the regions beyond, 
if possible, even more so, we may well feel surprise at his information about those distant mountain 
tracts being as exact as it proves to be. I have indicated elsewhere that the explanation of this 
detailed knowledge lies probably in the feet that Alberunl employed Kashmirian Panejits for 
the Indian studies he carried on during his long stay at Ghazna and in the Punjab (a. d. roi/-3o).* 
Local knowledge derived from such Kashmirian informants obviously accounts for the 
perfectly correct statement that the traveller entering the open Kashmir valley from the gorge of 


Regarding the system of forced carriage of loads, 
included in modern Kashmir under the general term of 
htgir, cf. the passages discussed in my notes on Rdjat. 
V. 172-4; viii. 2509-13. It is interesting to note that the 
last-named passage specially refers to the forced carriage 
employed for military transport on an expedition directed 
to the Kishangang& valley about ShardI in a. d. 1144. For 
other references, including one by Alberunl, sec my note, 
Rijat. II. p. 361, note 50. 

” The road from Chilas Fort to Gilgit via Bunji, now 
made practicable for camel transport, is reckoned at 89 miles, 
while the distance up the Kinar-gfth Nullah and across the 
Kinijut and Khomar passes is estimated at 60 miles. 

For the route leading up the Indus see Northern Trans- 
frontier map Sheet 3 ne. ; tiason, Routes in Western Himdiaya, 
,pp. 86sq. 


^ Sec Rdjat, II. pp. 360 sqq. ; also Memoir on the ancient 
geography of Kaimir, pp. 21 sqq. 

• See AlberunVs India, transl. by Sachau, i. p. 207. 

* Cf. my notes, /?fl;fl/.i. 312-16; II. p. 431, for the numerous 
passages of Kalhana’s chronicle where the tribes occupying 
the mountain tracts to the north of Kairtimir arc referred 
to by the Skr. name of Darad or Darada ; also for references 
to ancient notices of the same ethnic designation in that 
region. 

That Alberunl uses here the term ‘ Turk ’ in the same 
vague way as when he speaks elsewhere e.g. of the ‘Turks 
of Tibet ’, meaning the undoubtedly Tibetan population 
adjoining Kashmir on the east, has been pointed out by me 
in Rdjtd. II. p. 363, note 64. 

‘ See Rdjat. II. pp. 359 sq. 
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Baramula, the ancient western ‘ Gate ’ of the kingdom, has, for the two marches leading to the ' 
capital, on his ‘ left the mountains of Bolor and Shamilan The latter local name can, it is true, 
no longer be traced. But there can be no doubt whatsoever that it was applied by Alberuni’s 
informants to the mountains south of Chilas and probably also Astor ; for in a preceding passage 
he speaks of the rivers Kusnarl and Mahwi as coming from the ‘ mountains of ShamTlan ’, and 
the identity of these rivers with the Kunhar and Kishanganga has been demonstrated by me.® 
As regards the much-discussed term Bolor, it is certain that it primarily included the whole 
mountain region drained by the river of Gilgit.® Its application, which is certainly vague wherever 
we meet it, may well have also extended as far east as Skardo or Baltistan. But in that senses 
too, its use here by Alberuni’s informants was perfectly justified, since the chain of great mouiMains 
which attracts the eye of the traveller on his left as he moves up the Kashmir valley towards 
Srinagar, its capital in Alberuni’s time just as now, prominently includes the big ice-girt massif 
of Mount Haramukh and other high snowy peaks that could be more accurately described as 
lying south of Skardo than of Gilgit. 

AHieruni’s An interesting question is raised by the terms Bhattavarydn and Bhatta-Shdh which Alberuni’s 

Bhaita-^ information records as the names of the tribes inhabiting these mountains of Bolor and Shamilan 
and of their ruler, respectively. When previously discussing these names I suggested that 

Shah. ‘ Alberuni’s Bhatta may possibly represent the term Bhutta or Bhauita (the modern K4. But") 
which is applied in the Sanskrit Chronicles [of Kashmir] to the population of Tibetan descent 
generally, from Ladakh to Baltistan This view may be supported by the fact that the Balti 
people inhabiting what is now known as Baltistan or Skardo are certainly Tibetan in stock as well 
as in language,® and that the application to them by Alberuni’s informants of the designation 
Bhutta or Bhautta would have been fully justified.® But it deserves to be pointed out that*in 
Chilas an important section of the population, supposed to represent the original branch of Shina, 
i. e. pure ‘ Dard ’, settlers, are known as * Bots ’.^® Drew states that the people of Chilas ‘ are 


® l‘f. Rajat. II. pp. 361 sq. 

• Regarding ’ Bolor tlic references given in Ancient 
Kholan, i. p. 6, note 5, nitay be supplemented by Chavannes, 
Voyage de Song Yun, p. 28, note 7. In Raverty, Notes on 
.Afghanistan, pp. 295 sqq., a useful synopsis will be found 
of the notices bearing upon the use of the term by Muham- 

‘ madan authors. 

As regards the early use of the term, I now believe with 
M. Chavannes that tlie Po-lti-le of Sung Yiin, the Pd-lun 
of the pilgrim Chih-meng (a. j). 404 ; cf. ('havannes. Voyage 
de .Song Yun, p. 53, note 5), as well as Ilsilan-tsang’s Po-lu-lo 
and the P'o-lii of the T'ang Annals, are all intended to render 
a name corresponding to ‘ Bolor The last two names 
e.xtcnded also to Baltistan (‘ Great P'o-lii ’). 

’ ('f. Rajat. II, p. 363, note 64 ; for Bhutta or Bhautta, 
see my note Rajat. i. 312-16. 

" .See, regarding the Baltls and their character as Muham- 
madanized Til)ctans, Drew, Juminoo and Kashmir, pp. 
.?5^' s‘iq- 

• At the present time the term BuP is still generally 
applied throughout Kashmir to people coming from Tibetan- 
speaking parts, whatever their religion, though those better 
informed know also the name Balti (pronounced Balit in 
Kashmiri) and apply it, as distinct from the Ladftkhk, to 
the men of .Skardo who annually pass in numbers through 
Kashmir in search of work. 


The use of the term Buf for the people of Baltistan 
is proved to l)c old by the terms ‘ Little and Great Bhutta- 
land ’ found in .‘^rlvara’s Chronicle. They correspond to 
the prc.sent Lukk Butun and Bttd Bufun by which Kashmiris 
mean Baltistan and Ladakh respectively ; cf. Rajat. II. p. 435. 

Some confusion has arisen between the terms Bui" and 
Bod, which latter is applied by Kashmiris to Lamis or 
Tibetan Buddhist monks .and is derived from Skr, Bauddha, 
* a Buddhist ’. This confusion is easily accounted fur among 
Dogrds and other Indians who are employed in Kashmir 
but are generally ignorant of its difTicult language. It is 
reflected e. g. in the statement : ‘ The word Bhot means 
Buddhist or perhaps, more particularly, Buddhist Tibetan ’ ; 
cf. Drew, Junmoo and Kashmir, p. 231. The term But" 
clearly represents the Tibetan name Botpa, Bod-pa, by which 
the Lad&khls call themselves ; cf. Cunningham, Laddk, p. 290. 

I take this statement from an official report on the 
Gilgit Agency (1909), printed but not published, which 
I have been allowed to consult. Evidently to the same 
ethnic designation relates the tradition recorded by Biddulph, 
Hindoo Koosh, p. 16, about an old feud that once ‘ broke 
out in the community between two brothers, Bdt and 
Matchuk, which ended in the defeat and expulsion of all 
the partizans of the latter. The Bdte are now the most 
prosperous family in Chilas.’ 

In view of what has been stated in the preceding note^ 
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• called by the other Dards “ Bhute " and in Darel and Tangir I found the term Buta generally 
applied to all Chilasls. Is it possible that AlberunI’s information about the Bhattavarydn (*Bhutta* 
varyan) and their ruler Bhatta{*'^\ixi\\il)-Shdh was somehow connected with this old ethnic 
designation of Chilas ? The materials at present available do not permit us definitely to answer 
the question.^* 

• The references to Chilas in the records just analysed are far too scanty to throw light on the 
early history of the territory. Yet by reason of the raids that, as already mentioned, its people 
have until recent times made into neighbouring tracts, and on account of their universal reputation 
for bravery, Chilas may lay claim to greater importance among these Dard territories than either 
its size or resources would justify. For this and other similar reasons, I cannot help particularly 
regretting that the great length and difficulties of the route to the scene of my contemplated winter 
campaign in the far-off Taklamakan and Lop deserts, as well as local arrangements made on my 
behalf, rendered it impossible for me to tlevote more than a bare three days to my passage through 
Chilas. In view of the scanty time at my disposal, the rapid marching it involved and the numerous 
practical tasks that at the same time occupied my attention, I am evidently unable on this occasion 
to fill up the gap that the inaccessibility of Chilas at the time when Mr. Drew and Colonel Biddulph 
4 id their pioneer work for most of the Gilgit Agency obliged them to leave in the published accounts. 
As, however, the four or five main valleys which make up* Chilas, all draining from the south to 
the Indus, share the same general physical features, a brief record of the impressions gathered on 
my way down the valleys of Niat and Thak, together with some observations made on the former 
principal settlement of Chilas by the Indus, may usefully find a place here. 

All the valleys comprised in Chilas are very narrow and steep. This characteristic is fully 
aceounted for by the abrupt fall of the land. Over a direct distance which is nowhere more than 
about 25 miles and in most cases considerably less, they descend from a watershed 14,000 feet or 
more in height to the Indus bed, which lies here only from about 3,500 to 3,300 feet above sea-level. 
Eastwards where the huge ice-clad ridge dominated by the peak of Nangaparbat approaches 
still closer to the deep-cut gorge of the Indus, the valleys descending its northern slopes are even 
more difficult of access and wholly uninhabited. As a result of this configuration the heads of the 
habitable valleys, also, are very confined and the area for summer grazing limited. Hence the 
stock of cattle kept by the people of Chilas is small, and settlements of grazing Gujars, such as are 
numerous farther south, are conspicuously absent in -these valleys. 

At the head of the easternmost main valley leading down to Bunar on the Indus we spent 
a trying night amid rain and snow after crossing th^ Barai pass. Thence we ascended on the 


I am unable to attach any importance to the conjecture 
added by Colonel Biddulph in a note, loc. cil. : * This is 
perhaps the origin of the name ” B6te ”, applied indiscrimi- 
nately to all Dards by Cashmere officials.' 

^ Sec Juminoo and Kashmir, p. 459. 

** Prof. Marquart, Weh-rdt (kindly made by him accessible 
to me in proofs but not yet published), p. 109, has proposed 
a very ingenious explanation for the tribal name Bha(u)tta- 
varydn. He assumes it to be the New-Persian plural form, 
presumably of a secondary adjectival stem in -i, from a local 
name *Bha{u)//dwdr, itself the phonetic derivative of a Skr. 
*Bhu!!apura after the analogy of Purushawar, the modem 
Peshawar < Skr. Purufapura. The derivation suggested is 
philologically acceptable, but cannot be established in the 
absence of connecting links or other direct evidence. 


For Bha{u)Ua-Shdh Prof. M. compiircs rightly the title 
^'dki borne by a Darad chief, Vidyiidhara, whom Kalhana 
mentions as ruling at Daratpura, probably Gurez, on the 
upper Kishangang& ; cf. Rdjat. vii. 913. He is also justified 
in connecting this Shah : Sdhi with the adcient PAO, >.e. 
Shaho, the royal style used by the Ku.sana kings and con- 
tinued for long centuries by their successors on the Kabul 
river and the upper Indus ; cf. my paper Zur Geschichle der 
^dhis von Kdbul (Festgruss an R. v. Roth, p. 199) ; Rdjat. 
iv. 143, note. 

When, howe\er, Prof. Marquart, Weh-rdt, p. 110, proposes 
to derive the name Bolor from the conjectured name of 
a town *Bhu//apura, I am, for a variety of reasons^ which 
cannot be discussed here in detail, unable to follow him. 
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morning of August 9th by'a steep track, mostly over slopes of shale and precipitous snow*beds, ^ 
north-westwards to the Fasat pass, close on 15,000 feet. The head of the Fasat valley beyond 
showed large beds of apparently perennial snow and still more considerable remains of former 
glaciation, marked by extensive moraine ridges and a big cirque still holding a lakelet. After 
a descent of some three miles from the pass, the first scanty grass was reached. Continuing over 
small grassy plateaux watered by side streams and separated by rocky ridges, we passed the fetir 
mud hovels of goatherds known by the name of Fasat, at an elevation of about 1 1 ,000 feet. A 
short distance lower down the first firs and other conifers were met with. They clothed the slopes 
of the now very narrow valley in steadily increasing numbers until, near the junction of the streams 
of Fasat and Biah, some two miles below the point last mentioned, we passed into luxuriant forest 
such as nothing in accounts of ChilHs previously read or heard had led me to expect. Not far 
below this junction, known as Devong, we came upon the first patch of cultivation, unmistakably 
new. Grand trees, almost all Deodars or Pinus excelsa, continued to clothe the steep rocky sides 
of the valley right down to the small village of Niat. It is situated at an elevation of over 7,000 
feet amidst well-cultivated fields of wheat, oats and maize. Information received from the local 
headmen, confirmed by the abundance of fruit trees, made it clear that, though cultivation was 
not here of recent date, yet the permanent occupation of this and the villages lower down had 
commenced only since the Pax Britannica had ensured the safety of scattered settlements in the 
mountains. There could be nb doubt that this boon ‘was greatly appreciated; for all Chilasis 
dread the summer heat of the Indus valley, and, as I soon realized by experience, for very good 
reason. * 

Old rultiva- In the early morning of the following day we resumed our march down the Niat valley. Close 
at*Dalota** below Niat the path led for about a mile and a half past continuous fields and hamlets collectively 
known as Gusher. This village was said to count about a hundred households and is probably 
one of the largest individual settlements to be found above Chills proper. It owes its existence to 
the slightly more open ground at the valley bottom and the abundant facilities for irrigation 
afforded both by the Niat stream and that of the Shatoche Nullah which descends from a pass 
towards Bunar. Below their junction the valley contracts again, and there is only room for small 
patches of cultivation below the steep pine-clad slopes. Towards The, a small picturesque village 
within view of the point of junction with the main valley of Thak which descends from the B&budar 
pass and the Kaghan watershed, the sides of the valley rapidly become bare of all trees or other 
vegetation (Fig. 3). It was on approaching that junction that I noticed at Daloin to the north, 
above the deep-cut bed of the Niat streafn, a succession of old cultivation terraces, which had 
evidently been abandoned for ages, filling a rocky amphitheatre known as Nakhui. There seemed 
to exist no tradition about them, beyond a vague notion that their abandonment was due to the 
drying up of some spring once used for their irrigation. It is far more probable, however, in 
view of the position, that there formerly existed an irrigation channel, cut along or through the 
cliffs, from the right bank of the Niat stream higher up. But poor feud-tom ChijSs had evidently 
long since lost the skill needed for the construction of such a * kul ' and even the recollection of it.“ 
March to From near the hamlet of Basha, situated near the confluence at an elevation of some 5,500 

Buto-g&h scenery underwent a complete and striking change. Proceeding down the well-made 

valley. Kaghan mule road which we struck here, there was nothing tcTbe seen but absolutely bairen 

** Cf. Ancient Khotan, i. p. 19, for remains of an ancient Dard valleys, 
irrigation work at the mouth of the Kargfth Nullah, above The term hd, connected with Skr. ktdyi, is used for 

Gilgit proper, proving a former command of stonecraft all irri^tion clumnds throughout this region just as in 

such as has been long lost among the population of these Kashmfir. 
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of ch^ fantasricaHy ^rodad 
moimUiiv |Jf|)rg«s'^ Ftitige^ktu^ ^bf iChot^ or in the outermost 

T*^’9l^,^s0uth.^. this was' th6 little < 

oa^ of Sij^af;. stj^t^of'ric^ v^lage Jai|^*ediic;^jS^ tf^ and vines on ‘ 

the lefi baidc ^ ol^flias nwwquftoM tlwi ft^iM us here, a plague*^; 

dtehded at m^t seasoi» ^ougl^Qiit lo w ChUfis, made me.giid to le^ve the otherwise 'grateful ' 
shelter f9r the heat and ;A^^ut sevei^mtles fromJthe Niat-Thak junction we ^ 

sijght^ the deep defile jc^ th1^. |nduS, .i!tnp’e8^ in ili utteif •depletion. Here a steep zigzag path 
iM.up JO the curious penephdnv to a thousand (het above the Indus, that divides 

the '(‘hak and .Biito-gah valleys- at tKeir Outflow.' It is formed by a gently sloping gravel glacis, 
endrely bare ju^ dike a 'Sat ' at ’ tlfe 'north foot of the K'un-lun about Khotan, and shows 

with remarkable- clearh£sa,^Kc effects ic^ yk>sion, probably aided by wind-driven sand.' * Having 
cromed for abbuit-tiyoi miles this strange mt of Central- Asian landscape, I had before me the deeply 
hollowed mouth of; |he-.Butq,‘gtUl valley flanked^y a* corresponding peneiSflain, even larger, on 
die/.w^> r^yher^^ emei^ipd'from its hdhrow rocky, gorge into a triangular 

Jroughr.vdi^ii^^ tiUi»cdsjthe Indus (Fig. 4), thefe' nestled It small but delightfully green oasis, 
the Atbudifitdt Politieai Agent^s bungalow set in a large garden and shaded by fine trees. 

C^ptaki'XhoWf Mhjo^: ^ then in chalrge of philas, accorded me the kindest Brief halt 

welcpihe* ' It;Vee di^ugh his care that alVlheyprelifiiinary arrangements with Raja Pakhtiin Wall ^tChiias. 
had boeh made, and these, Evolved niy starting. £dr Darel on the very next day. The time thus 
Ifeft available for my hall at the chief place of Chilas was barely sufficient for the many things 
that required attration after the hard travelling of the-iprevious ten days and before I set out on 
the exacting journey which was to take me over new and wholly unexplored ground. It was hence 
impossible to secure leisure for ethnographical apd similaf local observations. In respect of the 
appearance of the people I can only state that like other observers I thought the Chilasis generally 
inferior in physique to the Dards of Gilgit, Astor, or GurSz. Yet something in their expression* 
and bearing seemed to indicate that spirit of independence and disposition towards violence and 
fanaticism with which the people of Chilas have been credit^ on account of their ancient predatory 
habits and the former inaccessibility of their territory.** 

In Captain Daukes's company. I paid a visit to the fort of Chilas situated on the edge of the Visit to 
plateau which overlooks from the west the mouth of the Buto-gah Nullah, about a mile from where 
its stream falls into the Indus. It is garrisoned now by a double company of Imperial Service 
troops, and is adjacent to the ruined * Bhot fort * of Chilas destroyed by the Kashmir expedition 
of 1^51, and also to* what was until recent times the chief village of Chiles. This visit allowed 
me to obtain the clue.im whdt otfierwise might have appeared a series of very puzzling observations. 

Already on first approacHing<iChil&s^rlier in the day I had noticed the big tree-lined canal running 
high up above the Buto-gih stream along the edge of the plateau which flanks its outlet on the 
west. I. was at once struck by the extensive cultivation terraces, now completely abandoned, 
that covered the whole of the slopes below the canal line right down to the bottom of the valley 
for a dtf^ufoe of more than a mile^ On arriving at the fort and looking down from its commanding 
. positiotV over j^e broad easy slopes which descend from the plateau edge to the Indus, I had the 
same ^Idng view before me. Over the whole of this ground there appeared wide terraces carefully 
libelled fer^cultivation, but, except for small patches of poorly tilled land, all completely deserted 
anifii^yerrqn by coarse scrub and reeds. The contrast between this big area of neglected but 
rt tani^lwtiy fertile ground, comprising many hundreds of acres, and the luxuriant growth df big 
* M See Biddulph, p. 15. 
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Chinars and fruit trees in the orchards ensconcing the ruined fort immediately below us was very *■ 
impressive. 

Fortunately I could turn to Captain Daukes for competent local information, and the explana- 
tion received from him was as simple as it was conclusive. Until 1893, when Chilas territory 
passed under the protection of the Pax Britannica after the fighting previously referred to, 
practically the whole of its population had been obliged to keep their permanent homesteads withfn 
or close to their central settlement, the village of Chilas proper, for the sake of safety from internal 
or external attack. All the land capable of irrigation in the immediate vicinity was kept under 
a cultivation as intensive as conditions would permit. But since British occupation had rendered 
life in scattered small settlements secure, the Chilasis had been attracted more and more to life 
in the higher portions of the side valleys, where cultivation before had been spasmodic or altogether 
neglected. The Chilasis were described to me as having a great and innate dread of the heat 
that prevails for a great part of the year under the high barren mountains confining the Indus 
valley, and likewise of its periodical plague of mosquitoes. Thus this permanent removal to 
what land was available for cultivation in the higher valleys becomes intelligible enough. 

Those owning land round Chilas fort neither needed nor desired to cultivate it any longer, 
though their old rights to it are being maintained. Even when a re-allotment of these lands, 
carried out in 1912 under the direction *of the Assistant Political Agent, had facilitated agricultural 
work by giving each owner a compact plot, cultivation' was resumed only on small patches and 
entirely by the labour of indigent tenants. These alone, at the time of my visit, composed the 
scanty jjopulation of the village. It was fully in accord with this changed condition of things 
that the volume of water now carried by the canal from the Buto-gah stream was far short of the 
supply that could be made available if the walls, &c., supporting the channel were strengthened. 
There was direct evidence of the possibility of greatly extended cultivation in the abundant volume 
of water I saw running to waste in the stream bed. Nor could there be any doubt about the existence 
'of sufficient arable ground on which to use it. To the west of the area below the fort marked by 
abandoned terraces there stretches a wide glacis-like peneplain close on three miles long from east 
to west, judging from the map. This, according to tradition, was cultivated in old times and 
evidently could again be brought under irrigation ^ from the Buto-gah stream without any 
engineering feat beyond the reach of local resources. 

I ha\ e thought it useful to record these facts in some detail ; for they throw an instructive 
light on questions of ‘ desiccation ’ so prominent in connexion with the physical conditions of Central 
Asia during historical times. Let us assume that in the course of the next thousand years the 
volume of water received from the high mountains by the Buto-gah and other Chilas streams 
was greatly reducetl through some climatic or other change. It would then be only natural for 
any future investigator of the geography of the Hindukush region to point to the large abandoned 
cultivation terraces of Chilas —supposing that they had for some reason never been reoccupied 
and that thetr traces still survived — as conclusive proof of a ‘desiccation’ that had taken place 
within a definite historical period. He would next set out to find chronological indications of 
this period and would, let us suppose, succeed in securing them in the shape of coin finds reaching 
down to the latter half of the nineteenth century. He would naturally be tempted to ascribe the 
abandonment of this big ‘site’ directly to the cause of ‘ desiccation ’ and to treat the archaeological 
fact of the coin finds as a proof of the exact period when that phase of ‘ desiccation ’ set in. Yet 
such a conclusion would evidently be fallacious. The abandonment of those cultivation terraces 
was, &s we happen to know from contemporary evidence, entirely the result of the extension of 
the Pax Britannica, a human factor in no way connected with climatic change. The ‘ desiccation * 
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Sec. ii] 

*duly noted by our supposed geographer of, say, a. d. 3000 might for all his archaeological indica- 
tions have taken place five hundred years after our own time. He would merely have confused, 
as is not infrequently done, post hoc with propter hoc. 

Section III.— ON THE WAY TO DAREL 

At Chilas four emissaries of Raja Pakhtun Wall had awaited my arrival, and their presence RAju 
gave welcome assurance that all arrangements had been made to facilitate our progress through 
the territory now held by their ruler that no European had previously e.\plored. It had bec'n einissurits. 
a special stipulation on the Raja’s part that not a single man from the territory controlled by 
the Gilgit Political Agency was to accompany me beyond the border of his own, and he may well 
have intended, by sending ahead some particularly trusted henchmen, to make sure that this 
condition was not evaded ; for the relations between the ruler and his newly subdued subj('cts 
were evidently such as to invite intrigue on the lines traditional in these regions — if any one cared 
to follow them. On my side it was a great relief to find that a request communicated by me some 
time before my start from Kashmir had found acceptance with, the chief. The interest of our 
intended survey work, quite as much as the wish to avoid the excessive summer heat of the Indus 
gorges, had made me ask that we might be taken to Darel by the mountains at the head of the 
Khanbarl and Dudishal valleys instead of the usual route which leads through the fornuT, and 
this was agreed to. 

The first march or two at the outset of this somewhat devious journey was to take us up the Drsrcnf. on 
ftodar valley to the north of the Indus, and for this we s(‘t out on the morning of August nth. hidus. 
The heat was great in the deep rocky defiles of the Indus, and the banks of the river below Chilas • 
w^e forbiddingly barren. So while the baggage was sent some tt>n miles down-stream by a track 
that was just practicable, to a point facing the mouth of the Hodar Nullah, I was glad myself 
to effect the descent on a skin raft. With the tossing current of the river sweeping the frail-looking 
craft along at the rate of some fourteen miles an hour, it was an exciting journ(?y, but at the same 
time refreshing and restful. For most of the distance the huge glacier-fed volume of water was 
compressed within a bed only 200 to 300 yards wide, closed in on either side by bare black rocks 
or flats strewn with large boulders. The r^ft, which consisted of six bullock skins, was protected 
by our crew of four ‘ Soniwals ’ from the violence of the whirling currents with a skill i.nherited 
through many generations. The snowy weather prev^iiling on the high glacier-clad ranges far ' 
away north and eastwards had caused the river to fall to some twenty-four feet below high-water 
level. Yet the flood volume was still large enough to allow us to sweep down in safety over what 
at other seasons is a succession of impassable rock ledges and rapids. It is only below Sazin that 
the Indus was said to become altogether impossible for this rapid mode of progress. 

Opposite the spot where the Hodar Nullah debouches the river bed somewhat widens, and Ruined 
here with the help of a skin-raft ferry our baggage was carried across (Fig. 2) ; in spite of its small 
quantity, the operation took nearly four hours. The Hodar valley with its pres(»nt population 
of only some eighty families forms a separate little republic, but has come under British influence 
since a garrison was e.stablished at Chilas. At the very mouth of the valley I fouml visible evidences 
of the changes that had come over this ground within historical times. About a mile to the east 
of the spot where the small Hodar stream falls into the Indus after watering the few sandy fields 
of Sari, there rises a detached rocky ridge to a height of about 300 feet (Fig. 5). Noticing the 
remains of walls I ascended to its top and found the whole of it covered with ruined dwellings 
built of rough but large and well-set stones. The area, closely packed with decayed walls, extends 
for about 160 yards from south-east to north-west and is about 100 yards across. No enclosing 
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wall, was traceable, nor wacs aixy such protection needed on the east and south, where the rock* 
face falls away v’ery steeply. The site is known as Ktno-kot, ‘ the Black Fort Plentiful debris 
of pottery and remains from kitchen middens indicated prolonged occupation, but local tradition 
was silent as to the date of its cessation. The masonry, rough but solid, showed a marked 
difference from that observed in the huts of the present inhabitants of this tract. 

About half-way down the precipitous southern slope I noticed on a large boulder shalloV 
incised marks, evidently intended to represent that ancient Indian emblem of ‘ Padukas ', so 
common in regions where Buddhism once prevailed. One of the two pairs of sacred footprints 
here outlined measured about 14 by 10 inches. Their pre-Muhammadan origin was attested 
by similar rock-markings of ‘ Chakras ’, obviously rough representations of the Buddhist Wheel 
of the Law. Whether the ‘ figure of a woman ' said to be engraved on a rock high above the 
left bank of the Indus about half-way between Chilas fort and Hodar might also be of Buddhist 
origin, 1 regret not to have been able to ascertain, since I heard of it only in the course of my 
rapid descent of the river when a landing tvas declared impossible. 

From the height of Klno-kot I had a full view of the low sandy plateau extending to the 
west of the mouth of the Hodar valley and bearing the name of Damodas. It is known to have 
been occupied by the houses and cultivated plots of the largest Hodar settlement until the big 
Indus flood of 1841 swept away all irrigation terraces and left this extensive area smothered under 
rubble and coarse sand. 

We halted for the night at the hamlet of Balugush, hidden away under fruit trees, and found 
there coolness as welcome as unexpected at this comparatively low elevation of about 3,630 fedt 
above sea-level. The track by which next morning we ascended the narrow valley between 
absolutely bare rock faces was impracticable for baggage animals, and men had thenceforward 
to be employed as bearers until we reached Yasin. All inarching had, of course, also to be done 
on foot. Abov'e the hamlet of Dar, a mile from Balugush, a projecting rocky spur (Fig. 6), 
‘difiicult of access, was found to carry the remains of an old village fort resembling Klno-kot but 
very much smaller. Here the more massive and careful masonry of the walls, as compared with 
that of the modern dwellings near by, was distinctly noticeable. From Dar for about three miles 
a narrow but continuous strip of cultivation extended up the valley, as shown by the detailed survey 
carried put by R. B. Lai Singh from the point where we crossed the Indus. But farther up, 
•except at one point, Hamachech, where the eye was gladdened by luxuriant groves of fruit trees 
and a few fields, the bottom of the valley was either a barren winding gorge or showed only traces 
of abandoned cultivation. 

It was difficult to resist the conclusion that since this abandonment the water-supply available 
for irrigation must here have undergone considerable diminution ; for when after covering about 
twelve miles we left the main valley at an elevation of about 6,000 feet to ascend the Pakora Nullah 
north-westwards, we found the well-marked stream bed in the latter quite dry, except for short 
stretches where the water supplied by springs farther up comes to the surface again. Conditions 
of obvious ‘ desiccation ’, and that actually in progress, revealed themselves on reaching the 
little hamlet of Pakora, at about 7,200 feet. The spring that supplies the area now under cultivation 
was said no longer to yield water sufficient to reach the terraced fields visible for some distance 
below. Its supply, moreover, had to be dammed up daily to form a small reservoir in order to 
reach the present cultivation. This instance of undoubtedly recent ‘ desiccation ' appears to 
deserve special notice just because it contrasts with the conditions observed, as we shall presently 
see, irf the well- watered valleys of Darel and Tangir, which lie but a short distance westwards. 

I may add that the * desiccation ' here noted>, which may or may not be local, cannot be ascribed 
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'to deforestation ; for I found the slopes above and below PakSra remarkably well wooded with 
evei^een tree-growth, including many big Ilex, which on account of the winter grazing it yields 
for goats, &c., appears to be religiously protected in this valley. 

We encamped that day in open meadow land in the valley above Pakora hamlet, at an eleva- .\scent to 
tion of about 7,600 feet, and there first experienced that attack of fierce mosquitoes which was U™taipass. 
to'remain a constant plague throughout our visit to Darel and Tangir. Continuing next morning 
the ascent of the broadening valley, we passed the few scattered homesteads of Chilidur surrounded 
by fertile maize fields (Fig. 8). Both above and below them I noted old cultivation terraces for 
which the available water-supply was declared to be no longer sufficient. That some of these 
terrace must have been abandoned for ages past was clear ; for the luxuriant forest of firs and 
pines which we first reached above Chilidur had completely overrun them. Yet we saw no water 
on the surface as the track led us up through a magnificent forest of Deodars, cedars, and firs to 
the pass known as Unutai-gal! on the watershed towards the big Khanbari valley (10,510 ft.). 

The distant view obtained here both to the south-east (Fig. 7) and north-west allowed us to fix 
our position with accuracy on the plane-table, from peaks previously triangulated on the Chilas 
side and on the Gilgit-Indus watershed. 

. On the Unutai pass we had reached the western border of Darel, and the view of the Khanbari Forests and 
valley immediately before us at once revealed two of the characteristic features of that territory. 

Luxuriant conifer forest, far thicker than* any seen since leaving the Kishanganga, clothed the 
steep slopes descending towards the Khanbari river, while at the head of the valley could be seen 
ejttensive open uplands right up to the watershed range towards Gilgit. It is this magnificent 
growth of timber in the valleys at an elevation of about 7,000 to 1 1,000 feet and the plentiful summer 
gracing higher up that provide Darel with two main sources of potential wealth. The descent 
into the Datsoi Nullah leading down to the Khanbari river was extremely steep, and after about 
two miles led over huge masses of rock fragments thrown down in wild confusion and completely 
filling the gorge. Farther down its bottom turned into an impassably narrow canon, and the 
track above it became most difficult for the men carrying loads. 

Fortunately a contingent of Darells now came up to relieve them, and half a mile from where Reception 
the deep-cut gorge emerges into the main Khanbari valley, at a place called Domot, 1 was met 
by Mehtarjao Shah *Alam, Raja Pakhtun Wall’s nephew and Wazir, who had been sent to^receive •AUm. 
and escort me. He had brought with him a large and well-armed posse of men selected from the 
Raja’s own body-guard and comprising some of his most trusted retainers (Fig. 10). The careful 
watch they kept over us from the start — I was personally never able to move or halt without 
being closely attended by two or more of these alert men-at-arms — seemed to afford adequate 
protection against any attempt by unruly subjects of the Raja or by fanatical visitors from other 
parts of the Indus, Kohistin, and Swat, who might have liked to embroil him by an attack upon us. 

At first this close guarding caused me serious misgivings as to the freedom that I should Survey 
be allowed, in particular for useful topographical work. It was mainly in the interest of the latter 
that I had asked to be permitted to enter Darel through the mountains instead of by the Indus Tangir. 
valley route. It proved a difficult line of progress, but it had great advantages for surveying 
operations, and fortunately 1 soon found that we were left full liberty to use them. At the expense 
of much hard climbing a succession of excellent plane-table stations were secured, the best on the 
great spurs descending from the Indus-Gilgit watershed and dividing the several valleys comprised 
in DarSl and Tangir. The spell of fine weather that prevailed right through our visit to this terri- 
tory enabled us to take advantage of the extensive views towards the snowy ranges abovb the 
great Indus bend and westwards about the head-waters of the SwSt river, Thus we were able 
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to fix our positions accurately by intersections from peaks previously triangulated by the Survey 
of India. In spite of the trying conditions and the severe strain of constant hard marching, 
R. B. Lai Singh displayed, as throughout our subsequent travels, his old zeal and vigour to the full. 
His fifty-one years, an age which among Indians might otherwise count as advanced, had in no 
way iinpairtHl his keen spirit or physical fitness. It was mainly through his devoted exertions 
that it was possible in eleven days, all that I was able to spare for this ground, to map on the scale 
of two miles to the inch nearly twelve hundred s<]uare miles of grountl which had never been 
seen by European eyes. The result is being duly utilized by the Survey of India for its maps. 

I consider it both an obligation and a pleasure to record here how much the tasks compressed 
within this short space of time w'ere facilitated by the excellent relations established from the 
start with Mehtarjao Shah 'A lam .and the band of Pakhtun Wall’s trusted retainers who formed 
our e\er-watchful guard. That we owed their ready help entirely to the chief’s good will and to 
his intelligent tru.st in the wholly non-political objects of my vdsit is certain. His young nephew, 
Shah '.\lam (Fig. 25), showed all the quickness of intellect and the mountaineer’s agility befitting 
a scion of tht* Khushwaqt race. Notwithstanding its inherited proneness to internecine strife, with 
its accompaniment of unscrupulous intrigue and violence, this race of hill chieftains has been able 
by its nobler qualities to maintain for long centuries its hold upon the attachment of the people 
settled about the head-waters of the Gilgit and Chitral rivers. I thought I was able to recognize 
in the manner, energetic and yet pliant, of Mehtarjao .Shah 'Alam those qualities which, coupled 
with indubitable personal courage, had enabled his uncle and master to establish his sway over 
tribes alien in race and speech and accustomed to long periods of turbulent anarchy. 

His sharp-cut high-bred features of unmistakable ’ Ghalchah ’ or Homo A/pinus type would 
alone have sufficed to distinguish Shah 'Alam from the strangely mixed crew of Pakhtun Well’s 
supporters placed under his orders (Fig. 10). Men of widely different breed, they were all of 
distinctly shady antecedents, but ‘ handy ’ and pleasant to deal with. Most of these alert fellows 
were outlaws and cut-throats from adjoining portions of the Gilgit Agency, Mastuj, Chitral, or 
from the independent tribal territories on the Indus and the Upper Swat river, who, with hands 
already bloodstained, had joined Pakhtun Wall’s fortunes at different stages of his adventurous 
career, d'heir commander was burly fair-haired Shahid (Fig. 28), whose name, meaning ‘ martyr ’, 
was curiously at variance with his look of a jovial ruffian. He belonged to Papal in Tangir. Me 
had attached himself from the start to Pakhtun Wall’s person and was credited with having been 
a chief instrument in all the violent deeds accompanying the mixed feuds and intrigues by which 
his capable chief, for years a hapless refugee in Tangir and dependent on traditional charity, had 
gradually made himself master of that once turbulent valley. 

Established in this position Pakhtun Wall was able to secure a considerable annual revenue 
from the sale of timber in the fine forests of Tangir to Kaka-khel traders from the Peshawar District. 
These resources had allowed him to collect, arm, and maintain the small mercenary force that 
helped him about 1909 to extend his sway over the tribal republics of Darel and Sazin. The 
methods by which he had thus, in true cotidoUiere fashion, carved out a new kingdom of his own, 
were undoubtedly such as the history of the Hindukush valleys and the hill tracts farther south 
must long have been familiar with.* But all the more interesting was it for me to get into direct 


‘ It (Ji-scrvfs to |je noted that Pakhtun WSli had lived 
lor some years before 1895 under the protection of that 
powerful Afghan «liief, Umri Khan of Jandol, whose 
success in establishing his nile over most of the hill tribes 
between the Kunar t allcy and the Indus was due to equally 


efTecti\'<f if unscrupulous methods. The end of this kingdom 
came with the Chitral campaign of 1895 ; for UmrA Khin, 
unfortunately for himself, liad by his policy of expansion 
come into collision with the Indian Government. 

There is reason to believe that Raja Pakhtun W&ll liad 
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‘touch with those who had helped in building up this most recent ot Hindukush ‘ slates ’ and 
could give first-hand information about the process. 

Nor did I fail to appreciate the advantage of the fact that quick-wii^ted .Shah 'Alain and his 
intelligent henchmen, while fully familiar with the ground and the people, were yet, from the very 
character of their employment, apt to keep a mental detachment from local interests. Ri'gard 
for these, among more settled subjects, might well have induced reticence on various topics. 

I may add that the knowledge of the Pashto language which we found among many of Pakhtun 
Wall's retainers and the steady spread of which up the Indus Kohistan is a noticeable fact, inaile 
it easier for us to obtain information than it might otherwise have been among the Shina-speaking 
Darelis. 

From the left bank of the Khanbari river, where our first camp in Pakhtun Wall’s territory Resources 
had stood at an elevation of about 5,500 feet, the route led north-westwards up a well-watered side 
valley known at its mouth as Domot. The Khanbari river, where we crossed it by a rough bridge 
above the junction, carried a volume of water probably greater than that to be found in any of the 
Chilas streams. This, as our survey showed, is due to the fact that its head- waters drain a long 
stretch of the Gilgit-Indus watershed, probably fully twenty-eight miles in a straight line from 
east to west and falling nowhere much below 14,500 feet. Though our line of travel did not allow 
me to touch the main Khanbari valley anywhere except at Domot, yet both the views gained 
from subsequent survey points higher up and the information colfected showed conclusively that 
along the Khanbari river itself and in the upper side valleys there is abundant ground sufficiently 
open for cultivation and an ample water-supply for its irrigation. In striking contrast with these 
favourable conditions, the area actually occupied proved very limited, and everything I could • 

ob^rve or learn pointed to scarcity of population as the chief or sole cause. In fact, the Darelis 
were said to have contented themselves, before Pakhtun Wall’s conquest, with using only the 
extensive grazing grounds at the heails of the valleys drained by the Khanbari river. The slow 
immigration of (iujar settlers from the south and west appears to have commenced only since ' 
the advent of more peaceful conditions. 

The main facts here briefly indicated are well illustrated by what we saw on our march up Cultivaiion 
the Domot valley on August 14th and in turn give additional interest to our observations. For * 

about a mile from its mouth the path led past fertile fields, overlooked from cliffs to the nyrth by 
the ruins of an old village fort. Farther up, though the valley bottom remained wide for a distance 
of about three miles, there extended a succession of abandoned cultivation terraces, carefully 
levelled but overrun by luxuriant scrub and reeds. Groves of big plane trees, which had once 
been planted by the side of irrigation channels, still flourished and gave grateful shade ; all of 
them showed great age. Only in small scattered patches had cultivation been resumed during the 
last few years, and showed rich crops of wheat and maize. At the foot of a conspicuous rocky 
spur known as Gaube-chesh the valley bifurcated, and as the track turned up the branch trending 
westwards at an elevation of about 7,000 feet, it became completely covered by magnificent forest, 
mostly of Deodars (Fig. 9). 

Though the bottom of the valley grew steeper and gradually narrowed, there were every- Fon st of 
where traces of ruined walls that had once supported carefully terraced fields. The size of the great 
trees that had grown up over them left no doubt that cultivation must have been abandoned 
here for centuries. Splendid forest growth, quite untouched by the axe, clothed the slopes on 

been influenced early in his adventurous career by the role Pathftn chief, ft was probably on this account also that, in the 
Umra Khan had played on a bigger scene—and also that later stage of his own career he was anxious to open friendly 
he remembered the lesson taught by the final fate of the relations with the representatives of the British R.'lj. 
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both sides of this Nullah and, as the distant view from a high ridge subsequently showed, in the 
other side valleys also. From the steep ridge just referred to we skirted the head of the Dalgin 
Nullah north-westwards by an almost level track leading through beautiful forest, where the luxuri- 
ance of the \ egation with its carpet of alpine flowers vividly recalled the glories of familiar Kashmir 
‘ Margs Wc camped that evening on a stretch of lovely mountain meadows edged by grand 
firs and pines at an elevation of just under 10,900 feet (Fig. 12). The distant view which lay 
open to the east and south-east allowed us not only to locate high triangulated points above 
Chil as but, when all the clouds had lifted towards sunset, to sight, in its full majesty, the wonderful 
ice-clad pyramid of Nangaparbat itself. It was a scene of overpowering grandeur, and made me 
forget all the trying marches near the Indus and the constant plague of mosquitoes which had 
followed us even to this height. 

The fact that I found at our Dalgin camp the identical flora with which I had become familiar 
during successive summers at Mohand Marg, my favourite alp above the Sind valley of Kashmir, 
at exactly the same elevation, suggested to me at the time an important geographical conclusion. 
As it soon received abundant confirmation from what I saw at Darel and Tangir, it may as well 
be briefly recorded here ; for I have had no opportunity, then or since, of collecting more exact 
data. It had already been made clear by what I have noted as to the present aspect of the Domot 
Nullah, that the abandonment of the once extensive cultivation in the Khanbari valley and its 
branches could not be ascribed to want of adequate Water for irrigation, i. e. increased aridity 
of climatic conditions or ‘ desiccation ’, to use a brief expression. But it is the magnificent forest 
growth to be found ex ery where from Khanbari to Tangir at elevations between 7,000 and 11,060 
feet that demonstrates most plainly that in the matter of rain and snowfall these valleys enjoy 
climatic conditions wholly different from those prevailing higher up the Indus or elsewhere between 
the great Indus bend and the Hindukush. 

The contrast between the latter regions, practically devoid of all forest, and the abundantly 
wooded upper valleys of Darel and Tangir is quite as striking as it is for the traveller who passes 
into Kashmir from the barren rocky valleys of Ladakh, Baltistan, or Gilgit. It was of Kashmir, 
and more particularly of its alpine plateaux and side valleys, that I was constantly reminded by 
all the main physical aspects of Darel and Tangir. As far as I could judge without expert physio- 
graphic knowledge, the conditions of vegetation, and climate in these valleys beyond the Indus 
corresponded closely to those to be met with at similar elevations within the territory of Kashmir 
pro[)er. 

Looking at the map I am strongly inclined to connect the abundant moisture that the valleys 
of Darel and Tangir undoubtedly receive — whether mainly in the form of heavy winter snowfall 
or of summer rains also I am not in a position to assert — with the peculiar configuration of the 
Indus valley to the south and the orography of the high ranges adjoining it. The map shows 
that the Darel and Tangir valleys fall just within the mountain area to which the valley of the 
Indus, stretching north and south from its great bend below the mouth of the Tangir river to the 
plains of Yusufzai and Attock, admits the winter rains of the North-West Frontier and those of 
the monsoon. Farther north and east the moisture-carrying clouds are stopped by the intervening 
mountain chains. We know that, probably for exactly corresponding reasons, the high valleys 
at the head- waters of the Swat river, flowing from north to south, are similarly well wooded, whereas 
Chitral and Mastuj, lying beyond high ranges to the north-west and north, though at no great 
distance, are almost as bare of tree growth as the valleys farther up the Indus. 

Our march of August 15th, which took us over high ground into Darel proper, was long 
and trying, but offered exceptional advantages for surveying operations. First the ascent led 
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steeply up a boulder>strewn Nullah towards the serrated rocky crest of a spur curiously reminiscent 
of Dolomite scenery (Fig. 12). Skirting this to the north-east, we reached after about three miles 
a narrow ridge overlooking, at an elevation of about 12,500 feet, both the Dalgin and Iti Nullahs. 

From here we obtained a magnificent panoramic view over the whole ground extending from the 
Gilgit-Khanbarl watershed to the glittering massif of Nangaparbat and the line of snowy peaks 
continuing it towards the Indus Kdhistan. An atmosphere of dazzling clearness seemed to bring 
the great ice-clad range quite near, although in fact some sixty miles distant. 

Then another two miles' ascent over huge beds of detritus and across what must once have 
been the ndve-fiWed bed at the head of a former glacier brought us to the pass known as Phuno-phuno, 
at an elevation, as determined by barometrical observation, of about 13,650 feet. It was found 
to cross the watershed not towards Darel but towards the Kuren valley, which is drained by a 
considerable stream that joins the Khanbari a short distance above its confluence with the Indus. 

The Kuren valley, from what we could see while skirting the rocky crest at its head, appeared 
to resemble closely in its physical features the main KhaUbari drainage. Less than a mile’s progress 
along the above-mentioned crest brought us to a slight depression in the range, which at an eleva- 
tion of a little over 14,000 feet gave access to the Ishkobar valley at the head-waters of the Darel 
river. 

From this, the Chiyagal pass, wide views were again obtained towards the Gilgit-Indus 
watershed range, showing clearly the extensive pastures that its southern slopes afford to the 
herds of Darel. An easy descent over detritus slopes soon led us into a wide and almost flat basin 
showing unmistakable signs of having once been occupied by a iarge glacier, and next to a gently 
sloping amphitheatre of broad grassy uplands. Descending through this Pamir-like tract we 
reached the first firs below the fine meadows of Jojoloto, some four miles from the pass. Above 
this point birch trees clothed the slopes just as they would in Kashmir at this elevation of 11,000 
to 12,000 feet. The track, after entering the forest, became very steep and either followed the 
boulder-filled bed of the stream or led along precipitous rock slopes (Fig. 14) scoured in places* 
by land-slips, leaving us little time to admire the luxuriant vegetation on every side. After we had 
traversed about four miles of the forest, the firs gave place mainly to magnificent Deodars, and 
these continued in unbroken density right down to the junction with the main Darel valley. As 
the bottom of the Ishkobar Nullah widened I noticed old cultivation terraces completely overrun 
by the forest. The first were met with a little above a point known as Kinekale, some seven miles 
below Jojoloto, where decayed walls of an old chiusa, half smothered by forest growth, stretched 
across the valley and up the precipitous flanking spur$. 

Lower down, too, where the mouth of the valley opens out into an almost flat delta watered Luxuriant 
by branches of its stream, the forest maintained its hold. Huge Deodars up to a hundred feet and 
more in height rose in dense clumps over what was evidently fertile and had once been cultivated 
ground but was now wholly unoccupied except for a few log huts of graziers. As we passed 
down towards the main valley known in this part as Nyachut, there opened before me a delightful 
view across verdant meadow land and towards the frowning lofty range rising above it westwards. 

The slopes facing the main valley on that side looked very precipitous (Fig. 1 1). Yet everywhere, 
right up to a height of about 11,000 feet, they appeared clothed with forest as fine and close as 
that through which we had passed on the way from Ishkobar. It was a sight of alpine richness 
as impressive as any I had ever beheld in Kashmir and a fitting introduction to the latent resources 
of DarSl. 

That these resources, however n^Iected in modern times, had yet left their mark (Jn the Summer 
present conditions of life in the valley became apparent as in the twilight I passed, near the left 
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bank of the main stream, ‘a small cemetery belonging to Darel people, who every summer come 
up to this region to graze their cattle and cultivate the land. On the wooden enclosures of the 
graves there was much good carving, with decorative motifs clearly derived from Graeco- 
Buddhist art, recalling those I had seen among the ruins of the far-away Niya Site and elsewhere. 
Nothing like it had previously met my eyes at the rudely marked resting-places of the dead or in 
the dwellings of the living, in the course of this or of my former journey from Kashmir. As I 
camped that night at the little village of Gabar, the highest regular summer settlement of Darel, 
about 7.300 feet abo\e the sea, I had the distinct impression of having reached ground where 
traces of an earlier and more developed civilization might yet be looked for. 


Section IV.— DAREL OLD AND NEW 


Before I proceed to record the observations I was able to make during my passage down 
the main valley of Darel, it will be convenient to review those early notices of the territory which 
invest it with a special antiejuarian interest. We owe them entirely to the record of the travels 
of those two famous Chinese pilgrims Fa-hsien and Hsilan-tsang. I have already had occasion 
to examine these notices, on account of their topographical bearing, when discussing the informa- 
tion furnished by Chinese sources about ancient ‘ Udyana’ or Swat,* and I may therefore here 
treat them briefly. 

Fa-hsien’s narrative describing his passage about a. d. 403 from the side of Chieh-ch'a 
iSX or Kashgar * to W'u-ch'ang or Swat tells us ; ^ ‘ From this [the travellers] went 

westwards towards North India, and after being on the way for a month, they succeeded in getting 
across and through the range of the Onion mountains. The snow rests on them both winter and 
summer.’ After a reference to the dangers there besetting travellers from ‘ venomous dragons ', 
in the manner familiar from other Chinese accounts of the Ts'ung-ling or the Pamirs, Fa-hsien 
continues : ‘ The people of the country call the range by the name of the “ Snow Mountains ". 
When the travellers had got through them, they were in North India, and immediately on entering 
its borders, found themselves in a small kingdom called 'Po-leih {T'o-li), where also there were 
many monks, all students of the Hina-yana. 

‘ In this kingdom there was formerly an Arhan, who by his supernatural power took a clever 
artificei* up to the Tushita heaven to see the height, complexion, and Appearance of Maitreya 
Bodhisattva, and then return and make an image of him in wood. First and last, this was done 
three times, and then the image w'as completed, eighty cubits in height, and eight cubits at the 
base from knee to knee of the crossed legs. On fast-days it emits an effulgent light. The kings 
of the [surrounding] countries vie with one another in presenting offerings to it. Here it is, — to 
be seen now as of old.’ 

The narrative next proceeds to tell how ‘ the travellers went on to the south-west for fifteen 
days ' through the gorges of the Indus until they arrived in Wu-ch*ang or Swat. The graphic 
descri[)tion give n of this trying route, w'ith its dangerous ‘ paths chiselled along the rocks ’, its 


^ ( 7 . Serindia, i. pp. 5 sepp If 1 continue to use the form 
Vdydna us the Skr. (lesi/(nalion of the territory now known 
as Swat, it is merely because lonp^-rontinued practice has 
macle it convenient to do so. I fully believe, in view of the 
ronvincinp' arguments set forth by Prof. Sylvain Levi, in 
his important pai)er Le catalogue gtographique des Yaksa, 
y. 191 Sf jam ior-fevrier, pp. 105 sqq., that the Skr. 

form Vdydna, attested mainly by a note of ITsiian-tsang, 
is an idolum lihri resting on a .scie ntific ‘ popular etymology 


and that tlie ancient Indian name of the Swat valley which 
it was intended to render, was in xeinWiy Oddiydna or Uddiyana. 
But the * Panditized ' form Udyana may be of much earlier 
origin than the time of Hsiian-tsang, — and anyhow offers 
the practical advantage of simplicity. 

^ I'he identification of this starting-point, which had 
puzzled all previous interpreters, as K&shgar is due to M. 
Chavannes, Voyage de Song Yun, p. 54, note 3. 

^ See Legge, Vd-hien, pp. 24 sqq. 
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ladders to be climbed above precipices and its * bridge of ropes agrees closely with what modern 
accounts we possess of the very difficult tracks leading down the deep rocky defiles, never yet 
visited by any European, through which the Indus has cut its way from below Tangir. That 
Fa-hsien’s description refers to this, the most direct route connecting Darel'wiih the central portion 
of Swat and its old capital, marked by the present Manglaor, is placed beyond all doubt by its exact 
agreement with what HsUan-tsang tells us of the journey that he took in the reverse direction 
from the latter place up the Indus to the valley of Ta-li-lo and its groat shrine of Maitreya. To 
this we shall recur presently. Of P'a-hsien’s notice of T'o-li there still remains to be mentioned 
the interesting statement that, according to the tradition of the local people ‘ handed down by 
their fathers from of old ', the propagation of Buddhist doctrine eastwards began from the setting 
up of that sacred image of Maitreya ‘ rather more than three hundred years after the Nirvana 
of Buddha 

The correct identification of P'a-hsien’s T'o-li with Darel was first made by General 

Cunningham,* and it soon found complete confirmation* when I lsiian-tsang’s account of the same 
territory became accessible.® ‘ North-east of Meng-chieh-li so the Ilsi-yU-chi tells us,® ‘ over 
hills and across gulleys ascending the Indus by hazardous paths t^trough gloomy gorges, crossing 
bridges of ropes or iron chains, across bridges spanning precipices or climbing by means of pegs 
for steps, a journey of above i,ooo li brings you to the Ta-li-lo valley, the old seat of the government 
of Udyana. The district yields much gold and saffron. In the Valley is a great monastery by 
the side of which is a carved wooden image of Tzii-shih P’u-sa (Maitreya Bodhisattva) of a brilliant 
golden hue and of miraculous powers ; it is above too feet high ; it was the work of the Arhat 
Madhyantika who by his supernatural power thrice bore the artist to the 'I'lishita Heaven to 
study Maitreya’s beautiful characteristics ; the spread of Buddhism eastwards dates from the 
existence of this image.’ ’ That Ta-li-lo is as exact a transcription of Darel or an 

earlier form of the name as Chinese phonetics would permit of, does not reqtnre any special 
demonstration. The close agreement of what both pilgrims tell us of the miraculous image of 
Maitreya there worshipped leaves no possible room for doubt as to their referring to the same 
territory, and its location in the present Darel is conclusively proved on topographical grounds 
by the details that both narratives record as to the bearing, distance, and character of the route 
connecting it with Udyana or .Swat.® ’ ^ 

The brief mention which the T'ang Annals make of Ta-li-lo as situated to the north-east 
of Meng-chieh-li and as forming ‘ the ancient territory of Udyana ’,®* is probably derived from 


* Cf. J.AS.B., xvii, Pt. n, p. 19 ; Ladak, pp. 2, 46 sq. 
I take these references to publications not at present within 
my reach from Beal, Si-yu-ki, i. p. 134, note 37. 

* The merit of having recognized the name of Darel in 
Hsiian-tsang’s Ta-li-lo also belongs to General A, Cunning- 
ham ; sec his Ancient Geography of India, p. 82. 

* See Watters, Yuan Chwang, i, p. 239. For the location 
of Meng-chieh-li, the ancient capital of Sw&t (restored by 
Watters into ‘ Mangkil ’), at Manglaor, cf. Colonel Deane’s 
Note on Udyana and Gandhdra, J.R.A.S., 1896, p. 656 ; 
Serindia, i, p. 13. 

^ The text of the Life, which presents substantially the 
same account, seems to imply that IlsQan-tsang only heard 
of Ta-li-lo and the road to it ; cf, Watters, Yuan Chwang, 
i. p. 239. But the detailed and graphic description .supports 
the text of the Memoirs, which apparently implies an actual 
visit. 


* For references supporting details of the account gi\en 
of tliis diilicuh route by the two (liinese travellers, cf. 
Serindia, i. pp. 6 (witii note 8), 7 st|. 

Sung Yun, too, shows a knowledge of this track from 
Darel down the Indus to .Swat, when he mentions the alter- 
native route leading through Po-lu-le which liis parly wisely 
avoided, and describes its formiilable* difliculties ; ( f. 

Chavannes, Voyage de Song Yun, pp. 28 sep ; Serindia, i. p. 1 2. 

It is probable that the referenro-s in ( liinese lii.storiciil 
texts of Former and I^Uer Han times to forbidding mountain 
tracks leading by routes not clearly defined to Chi-pin, 
where travxdlers ha\’c to pass by ladders, wooden galleries, 
rojjcs over frightful precipices, &c., partly at least reflect 
reminiscences of this Indus river route ; cf. Wylie, y. Anthrop. 
Inst,, X. p. 37; Chavannes, Toung-pao, 1907, p. 21^7. with 
note 4. 

Cf. Chavannes, Turcs occid,, pp. 128, 31 1. 
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the Hsi-yil-chi and adds ikj fresh information. So we can turn at once to the data about ancient 
Uarcl supplied by the above-quoted notices of our Chinese pilgrims. Their mention of the 
miraculous wooden image of Maitreya, which necessarily interested them most and about which 
they record interesting and concordant details, must be left for discussion below. Of other points 
it deserves to be noted that h'a-hsien speaks of the kingdom as small and yet containing many 
monks. Here, I believe, we may recognize a clear indication of the fertility of the Darel tract. 
E'vidence of this is to be found also in the fact that both Darel and Tangir attract, at the present 
day, a large number of Saiyids and attendant ‘ Talib-ilms ’ from neighbouring parts to the south 
and west, who find ready welcome and live on the fat of the land. It is mainly to their presence 
that the two valleys owe the reputation of containing fanatical elements. Gold is still washed in 
the Darel river and along the adjoining course of the Indus, though, as elsewhere in the Indus 
valley, the output is now very limited. I did not hear of saffron being cultivated at the present 
time in Darel. But the fact that the climate so nearly resembles that of the Kashmir valley, still 
famous for its saffron fields, seems sufficient to support Hslian-tsang’s statement. Finally it deserves 
to he noted that his reference to I'a-li-lo as ‘ the old seat of the government of Udyana ’ points 
to a territory of some importance, such as Darel with its adjoining tracts might well become again 
under favourable political conditions. 

The abundant resources, actual and potential, that Darel offers, even in its present state, 
impressed me forcibly during the few days I was able to spend in its main valley. On the morning 
following our arrival at Nyachut a glorious vi(?w opened before me northward up the broad wooded 
valley. .At its bottom there e.xtended rich meadow land, almost flat, flanked on either side by 
magnificent forest clothing all the slopes of the main valley and side Nullahs (Fig. ii). The high 
ptaks \ isible in the background were those overlooking the passes of Dodar-gali and Suj-gali, 
by which access can l)e gained during the summer and early autumn to Gupis at the confluence 
of the rivers of Yasin and Ghizar and thus to the main Gilgit valley. 

Looking up towards those passes I thought of the delight with which Fa-hsien, and other 
Chinese travellers who may have followed this route from the Pamirs and the Baroghil, must 
have greeted the fine open valley with its rich alpine vegetation, after all the wastes of rock, ice 
and high barren plateau.x they had trav'ersed. It must have appeared to them like an enticing 
gale to the fair lands of India. Riding back to where the Ishkobar .stream debouches into Nyachut, 
at an elevation of about 7,500 feet, I noticed how little of the cultivable ground on either side, all 
bearing traces of old terraces and canals*, was occupied by the present fields of barley or maize. 
The abundance of water for irrigation was proved by the fact that the main stream alone at the 
abov(' ])oini had a flow of some 180 cubic feet per second, even at that early hour of the morning 
when the snow-beds high up on the ranges had not yet commenced to melt and contribute to 
the volume. 

From our camp at Gabar a very gentle descent led down through splendid forest to near 
the mouth of the Kiner-gah Nullah, where the last Deodars were left behind (Fig. 15). There the 
valley opened to a width at the bottom of over a mile and a half. Old cultivation terraces, now 
deserted, were seen here too in plenty. But in pleasant contrast to this familiar sight I was 
struck by the care bestowed on the solid embankments that here confine the main stream and canals, 
and by tin: shady rows of trees planted along the latter. This sight and the rich crops, mainly 
of wheat, which covered all cultivated ground from below the outlet of the Gilich Nullah (P ig. 17) 
left no doubt that, however much else might have disappeared from Darel in the course of 
centuries of misrule and anarchy, agricultural skill survived. 

That there was ample scope for its use and also far more ground than the available population 
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could till was clearly evident from the aspect of the valley. The eye hould travel alonj( it right 
down to the barrier raised by the mountains across the Indus. At the mouth of the numerous 
side valleys extensive alluvial fans, now largely abandoned to tree-growth, suggested abundant 
space for increased cultivation. The day's short march brought us to a high breezy plateau by 
the side of one of these fans, overlooking southwards the luxuriant fields of lh<; compact group 
of villages collectively known as Mankial (Fig. i8). There, near the orchards and scattered holdings 
of Dalot village, well above the broad sun-bathc<l trough of the main valley, I was able to allow 
my surveyors and followers a few hours’ rest in full daylight, the first they had enjoyed since' 
leaving Kashmir. 

A list of ‘old places’ had at my request been kindly furnished to me there by Raja Pakhtun 
Wall’s orders, and the provision of competent guides in the persons of intelligent greybeards 
from Mankial allowed me to start their inspection early on the following morning. The number 
of the ruined sites reported, all known by the term of kot, ‘ fort ’, was relatively large', and the 
time available for my visit to Darel very limited. So my survey of these sites had to be ra| 5 id. 
Yet it sufficed to show the typical features common to almost all of them and to con\'ince iiu' that 
most, if not all, were remains of fortified settlements dating back to pro- Muhammadan times. Instead 
of recording such details as I was able to observe .successively at each of these small sites, it will 
be more useful to indicate at once what characterizes them in general. 

As regards position, all the ruins occupy rocky ridges naturally strong for defence ; these 
either jut out, as in the ca.se of Ramal-kot clo.se to the south-east of Dalbt, above the alluvial 
sldpes of the valley, or else form the last precipitous offshoots of spurs di'scending to the latter. 
Whether large or small, these ridges were found to bear elaborate terraces covt'red with tlu' much- 
decayed remains of closely packed dwelling-places. On the larger sites there were also walls of 
more massive construction enclosing the whole occupied area. Rough stones were the material 
used throughout ; but these were set with a care and skill far superior to those seen in the |)rcsent 
dwellings of Darel and were often of considerable size, especially in the outer enclosing walls.’ 
The latter still stood in places to a clear height of eight feet or more, and the terrace walls rose 
often much higher. The thickness of the walls of dwellings seemed to vary as a rule from thret? 
to four feet ; that of the enclosing walls was much greater, attaining sixteen feet at the bast; of the 
wall fragments of quite cyclopean a[>pearance found at the site of Raji-kot. , 

Both by their position and constructive features these ruined kdts of Darel recalled to my 
mind the extensive ruined settlements of the Buddhist period with which I had bt:come familiar 
during my explorations in the lower Swat valley and' in the hills on the northern border of the 
Peshawar District.® I found nowhere, it is true, that peculiar masonry associated with these 
ruins of Gandhara and Udyana in which the interstices between the rough stones are fillo<I uj) 
by columns of small flat stones.^® But if allowance was made for the much greater decay which 
these Darel ruins had suffered, evidently under the influence of a climate far moister than that 
of the North-West Frontier, there was in other respects a striking resemblance. • 

As an interesting point of similarity I may mention that, as in the Swat vallc;y, in Biiner 
and elsewhere on the confines of Gandhara, so here the peculiar position occupied by the smaller 
fortified settlements suggested that it had been chosen not merely for the sake of greater facility 
of defence but also with a view to saving every available piece of arable ground for cultivation. 
Elaborate cultivation terraces were everywhere traceable over the adjoining slopes. Abandonea 

• CL Sttin, Archaeological tour with Ihe Buner Field Force, Cf, Fouchcr, L’arl du Gandhdra, i. pp. loi sy., with 

pp. 5 .sq. ; Archaeological Survey Report, Pl.W. Frontier, other references there quoted. 

1912, pp. 4 sq. 
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THROUGH CHILAS, DAREL, AND TANGiR [Chap. I 

and covered with jungle, they bore clear evidence of the diminution sufSnred by the population 
of Darel since those settlements were occupied. Of ‘ desiccation * such as might have taken place 
since that abandonment or possibly caused it, 1 saw no indication. In more than one instance, 
e. g. at Bojo-k 5 t and Taronali-kdt, smalt well-kept irrigation channels were seen still carrying 
plenty of water past jungle-covered terraces to fields in the valley below. On the other hand 1 
noticed that the present villages, whether open or walled, such as the central townships of Manki&l 
and Samagial, all occupy ground that could be far more profitably used for cultivation if pressure 
of population required it. 

I may now proceed to record briefly the ruined sites round Mankial in the order in which I 
was able to visit them. About half a mile to the south-east of Daldt, on a rocky prominence over- 
looking the open valley ground occupied by the fields of Mankial, lies Ramal-kot, a walled 
enclosure, roughly oval, its longer axis measuring about a hundred yards. Abundant fragments 
of pottery, proving prolonged occupation, lay among the walls of the ruined dwellings that filled 
the interior The top of a little rocky knob about a hundred yards lower down bears another 
walled enclosure, but smaller, known as Zhomi-k 5 t (Fig. 20). Parts of the enclosing wall showed 
large roughly cut stone blocks up to four feet in length. Proceeding to the south-west along a 
small canal which skirts the steep slope of the Dal5t plateau and brings water from the mouth of 
the Shigo-gah Nullah, I was next taken to the ruins of terraced dwellings known as Tardnalf-kot. 
They occupy the rocky side of an offshoot of the spur' that descends from the Chilid&r peak and 
flanks the Shigo-gSh valley. No enclosure was found here, nor was one needed in view of the 
natural strength of the position. * 

Following the aforesaid watercourse, which is carried with much ingenuity along the pre- 
cipitous rock slopes, we reached the ruins of Bojo-k5t about half a mile farther. They consist 
of a series of fortified dwelling-places occupying walled terraces along the narrow crest of a steep 
rocky spur. These terraces, twenty to thirty yards in width, rise in succession to a height of about 
1 50 feet above the canal ; and masses of debris from their ruined dwellings covered the steep 
slopes. The photograph (Fig. 19) shows the fine view opening from this point up the Shigo-gah 
valley and at its mouth the rocky knoll which bears a similar group of ruins known as Shivo-kot. 

About 150 yards to the south-west of Boj 5 -kdt and on a level about 100 feet lower than its 
foot, I yas shown a much-decayed terrace the top and slopes of which were covered with remnants 
of burned human bones mingled with fragments of roughly decorated pottery. On scraping the 
soil here with improvised implements we soon found evidence, in the form of beads, bits of glass 
and metal ornaments, that the place had served in pre-Muhammadan times as a burial-place for 
human remains which had previously been subjected to burning. A descriptive list of the specimens 
collected is given at the close of this section. From the condition in which many of these small 
objects were found it appears probable that they must have been picked tip with the bone fragments 
from the funeral pyre. Others, such as the ornamented plaques in silver and the small amulet 
case, Dar. 02"(Plate XI), had probably been removed from the corpse before buniing and subse- 
quently deposited with the bone remnants in separate small receptacle^. That these ordinarily 
consisted of pottery urns or the like could safely be concluded from the quantity of potsherds found 
in the soil and from the analogy of exactly corresponding finds at Buddhist sacr^ sites so wide 
apart as ShSrchuk and Sahri-bahlol.^' 

No coins were found at the site, nor any other definite chronological indication. The orna- 
mental motifb on the small metal objects, unmistakably evolved under Vie influence of Indian 

“ For a specimen, see below, p. 29. Report, N.W. Frontier, 191a, pp. 13 sq. 

^ Cf. Seriniia, iii. p. 119X ; Stein, ArekaeoL 
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art, are of a type that, like that of the Darel wood-carvings to be presently mentioned, though of 
early origin, may have persisted unchanged for centuries. Of the approximate date when Muham- 
madanism was established in Darel I was unable to learn any reliable tradition. No clear temtimis 
ad quern can therefore be fixed for these remains ; judging from what is known about the introduc- 
tion of Islam in Gilgit and the neighbouring tracts, “ I think it unlikely to have been much earlier 
than the fifteenth to sixteenth century. The local greybeards with me knew that the spot had 
been sacred to the ‘ Kafirs ’, and told of a large carved stone slab which had been carried away 
from here years ago to the mosque of Chaturkand village and which was supposed to have been 
once worshipped as a ‘ But ’. But they did not remember whether it was found at the burial- 
place itself or among the debris of a large structure the square walls of which could be traced on 
a terrace immediately below. 

That traditions of pre- Muhammadan times still linger in Darel was proved by a piece of Legend of 
folk-lore connected with a ‘ site ’ that I passed on my way down to Chaturkand. About a mile 
to the south-east of Bojo-kot and not far from the little village of Shigebal ensconced among the 
fruit trees, I was shown a stretch of waste ground covered with shapeless stone-heaps and known 
as Matalot. It is supposed to mark the site of a village destroyed in ancient times by a hail of 
stones and boulders, owing to the anger of a snake-shaped divinity. Only one old woman and her 
daughter, who on that day had brought the divinity its appoin]:ed food offering, escaped the 
destruction of the night of punishment. It is clear that we have here a story of the revengeful 
Naga so common to Indian lore of Buddhist times. The form which his revenge is supposed 
to 'have taken at once brought to my mind the old legend recorded by Kalhana of the destruction 
of the town of Narapura, which Kashmir tradition locates near Vijfbror (Vijayeiivara) and ascribes 
to the Naga Su4ravas.^* In that legend of the origin of the stone- waste of Rama^yafavi (Rem- 
byar*) “ we have a close parallel to the interpretation which Darel folk-lor^ has put upon the 
boulder-buried stretch of ground of Matalot. 

A walk of half a mile to the east brought me to Chaturkand ; this and Rashmal, a mile or villages of 
so farther north, are the largest of the Mankial villages.^* Within a rough enclosure I found a 
thick cluster of relatively large houses, with rubble walls and gabled roofs in timber (Fig. 35). nwl. 
Chaturkand was said to number some two hundred families and presented quite the appearance 
of a small town, though many of its inhabitants were away in summer quarters near their hfoldings 
or on grazing grounds. The large stone slab from Bojd-k5t which I went to see at the mosque had 
been built into the open hearth of a kind of guest room adjoining the place of prayer and could not 
be fully examined. The exposed surface, nearly five feet in length, showed no carving. But in 
the timber ceiling above the hearth I was interested to note exactly the same arrangement of 
successively reduced squares which I had occasion to observe, in the course of my second journey, 
in the architecture of old Chitral and Mastuj dwellings and of which we find the prototype preserved 
in stone in the ceilings of temples both in Gandhara and Kashmlr.^^ 

The pillars supporting the ceiling showed rough but vigorous relievo decoration, of which I Decorative 
subsequently found numerous examples elsewhere, in the ornamental wood-carving of mosques, 


Cf. Biddulph, Hindu Koosh, pp. 134 sq. 

It deserves to be noted that according to information 
recorded by Biddulph, Hindu Koosh, pp. 113 sq., burning 
of the dead appears to have been practised by Dard people, 
in some of the mote remote valleys at least, ‘ till a very 
recent period See also Drew, Jummoo and Kashmir, p. 429 ; 
Ruins 0/ Khotan, p. 24. “ See my note on RSjat. i. 201-2. 

“ Cf. my note on Rdjat. i. 263-^. 


** The local name Chaturkand or Chaturkan is found 
also elsewhere in the Ilindukush region ; it is borne c. g. 
by a village in the Ashkuman valley and by another in Nagar, 
above the Hunza river. 

” Cf. Serindia, i. p. 48 (Figs. 15, 16) ; iii, PI. I ; hjucher, 
L'art du Gandhdra, i. pp. 143 sq. 1 noticed similarly arranged 
ceilings also in houses in Yisin (see below, pp. 44 sq.) and in 
KoshSn. 

E 
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houses and graves. The sitting platform [Fig. 23) outside the gate of the enclosing wall, which 
serves as a favourite gathering- place of the greybeards of Chaturkand, the fine panelled shrine 
at Dodo-kot (Fig. 28) and the elaborately decorated wooden enclosure of a grave outside Samagtal, 
reproduced in I' ig. 24, may help to illustrate this local craft. A number of the prevalent motifs, 
including the four-leaved clematis-like flower within a rectangular or round frame, the scrolls 
of half-open lotus buds or twining vine-leaves, seemed to me directly derived from relievo ornaments 
common in the Graeco- Buddhist art of Gandhara. Both in design and style of work they recalled 
the decorative wood-carving on various architectural or domestic objects that I had excavated in 
the sand-buried ruins of the Niya and Lou-lan Sites.“ I deeply regretted that time was not available 
for a closer study of these Darel carvings and for similar antiquarian research. 

From Chaturkand I moved down the open ground in the middle of the valley towards the old 
site of Rajl-kot. The rocky hill that it occupies, an almost detached offshoot of the high spur 
flanking the Bachai valley on the north, forms a conspicuous landmark, as seen in the 
photograph Fig. i8, where it appears in the distance above Mankial. After descending by the 
road for over a mile I was shovvn on steep cliffs by the mouth of a side valley westwards the ruined 
terraces and walls of Bodd-kot and Uiwari-kot, but was obliged to pass them unvisited. We 
reached (iali-kot after crossing another mile or so of fertile ground where, however, the fields are 
sown only at intervals, obviously a mark of under-population and inadequate labour. The ruins, 
of only moderate extent, found at Gali-kot were of the usual type and occupied the extreme northern 
offshoot of the Raji-kdt hill. Ascend ing"to wards this over boulder-strewn ridges south-westwards 
we everywhere passed terraces built up of big blocks of stone and completely overrun by scrub. 
Of the irrigation channels which once must have brought water here from the Bachai stream no 
trace could be found. At a point known as Ranot I came, to my surprise, upon a narrow perfAtly 
levelled strip of ground, embedded between two low rocky ridges, which according to local tradition 
was used as a polo ground in old times when Rajl-kot was the residence of the ' Ras ’ or kings 
of Darel. The tradition is all the more curious that the practice of the noble game so common 
in all the Dard valleys from Astor to Chitral has completely disappeared from Darel. Nor does it 
appear now to be known in Chilas and the other Kohistan communities down the Indus. 

A little above Ranot we struck a steep ridge wjiich, running NNW. to .SSE., connects the 
Rajl-kot hill with the spur above the Bachai valley. Its slopes were covered with a thick growth 
of old Ilex, while along the whole length of its bare and narrow crest there extended the ruinous 
remains of a njassive wall which my guides spoke of as a ‘ Darband ’ or chiusa. It was evident 
that it had been intended primarily for this purpose of closing the valley west of Raji-kot and 
protecting the flank of the latter. But the ‘ Jyeshteros ’ or headmen of Mankial accompanying 
me volunteered the further information that the wall was intended also to safeguard an earthen 
pipe line laid underneath it, which had once served to carry water from the Bachai stream to the 
ruined fort on the top of the Raji-kot hill. No trace of this pipe line could be seen where we followed 
the crest, nor had I time to make a search for possible remains. But considering that the use of 
water pipes or underground conduits appears to be now quite unknown in Darel the statement 
is of distinct interest, whether it be based on tradition or on some actual find. As the fortified 
top of Raji-kot rises considerably above the crest of the connecting ridge just described it is obvious 
that no water-supply could have been brought to it except by the means just indicated. 

The hill-top, which, as seen in Figs. 21, 22, is fairly clear of vegetation, lies about 5,680 feet 
above sea-level and rises probably about 500 feet above the river bed at its east foot. On reaching 

Cf. 0. g. (Itttails in Fig. 23 with c,^rvings of the Niya with Lou-lan motifs, Serindia, iv. PI. XXXI. 

Site, Serwdia, iv. PI. XVIII, XIX; those in Figs. 24, 28 
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it' obs^rv^y oit a slightly Iom^ shoulder northward, the mudi^dfecayed remains of a small 
{o^*like measuring about thirty yards from east to west and somewhat less across, built 

<of i^Ugh blocks quite Cyclopean in appearance. The wall eastwards was oyer sixteen feet thick 
at i^ base. The amount of debris and earth which in most places overlies the ruin of this outwork 
Ifeft no doubt ia my mitid about^ its antiquity. Ascending to the orest of the hill I had before me 
the -^rtlry wall preserved y^lls of a manifestly recent circumvallation, extending for about 170 
yardb from north to south with an average width of only 30—40 yards. I was told that it was built 
by the M&nkiSl people within the present, generation for the purp>ose of warding off invasion from 
the south, ^which was apprehended at the time when Chilas was brought under control in 1892. 
The gpod cqndition in which thb. walls, in spite of their very rough construction, are found to-day 
supported the statement. 'The modern fort apjpears never to have been completed. In any case 
the small si*© of the stones used, as seen in Fig. 22, made it easy to distinguish its outline from the 
walls 6f a far laiger and manifestly ancient circumvallation traceable on the slopes below, and also 
from the remains of the dilapidated dwellings that cover the area thus enclosed. 

The walls of the old fort, though built of large stones, had in most parts, owing to the steepness 
of the lower slopes which they crowned, to a large extent crumbled away. Their remains, rising 
now nowhere to more than four or five feet above the surface of the ground, could be traced most 
easily for about 250 yards along the south face and for abouf 170 yards northward from the south- 
east corner. The remains of wails of similar material that belonged to interior structures occupying 
easier slopes had suffered less decay. The general impression I gained during my rapid survey 
of* the Raji-kot site was fully in accord with the local belief that it marked the fortified 
residence of the ancient rulers of Darel*, a belief to which the very name Raji-kot lends support. 
Tht position must have specially recommended itself for this purpose on account of its natural 
strength, the relatively large space available on the hill-top, and also because it completely com- 
mands the narrow neck-like portion of the valley which intervenes between the two main cultivable 
areas, viz. MankuLl in the north and Samagial in the south. 

It was probably the advantage of this central position dividing the two largest communities 
of the valley and thus facilitating their control which had induced Raja Pakhtun Wall to choose 
the small open plain at the south foot of Raji-kdt for the castle he was building as his place of 
residence in the newly annexed territory and as a stronghold to safeguard its possession, against 
possible risings. The site had long ago gone out of occupation, and even the rich land at the mouth 
of the Bachai valley westwards had only recently been brought again under cultivation^; There, 
in the open court of the as yet unfinished castle of Gumare-k5t, Raja Pakhtun Wall received me 
in full state. The high walls of the enceinte, turreted at the four corners, seemed to be copied from 
the old strongholds that had long sheltered the rulers of Chitral and Mastuj, members of rival 
branches of the Raja's race, during centuries of strife and bloodshed. 

It was to me an interesting experience, welcome both on personal and historical grounds, 
to meet Pakhtun Wall. After a chequered career that befitted the son of Mir Wall — ruler of 
Yasfn, murderer of Hayward and finally a fugitive— -he had succeeded in building up a new 
kingdom for himself, the most recent that India has seen raised on the old adventurous lines, and 
perhaps the last for the time being. RSja Pakhtun W&li, if (Fig. 27) not a man of imposing build, 
yet in expression of face and in bearing appeared the shrewd and energetic chief that his success 
proclaimed him. Though he looked relatively young for his age, then about forty-six years, there 
was no mistaking in his features the traces of anxious periods of struggle and intrigue. He generally 
wore an air of reserve in which suspicion and cunning were combined ; nevertheless, in his ungifarded 
moments, I thought I caught glimpses of genuine honhomu. When speaking of his young sons. 
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for whom he was anxious to secure an undisturbed succession to what he had won by craft and 
unscrupulous violence, his features always seemed to soften in a manner that compelled sympathy. 
That he could command genuine attachment and devotion from those whom he employed round 
his person or used as the confidential instruments of his policy, was apparent from much that 
I noticed or heard. He evidently took care to keep on good terms with the priestly element, the 
Saiyids and Mullahs, in view of their influence both in Darel and Tangir. But though he, no 
doubt, might have been prepared to use fanatical feeling if it served his ends, yet it seemed to me 
that the Mullahs neither individually nor collectiv^ely were allowed much weight in Pakhtun Wall’s 
inner councils. 
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In the strange medley attending on the Raja, which seemed to call up times and methods of 
rule long gone by, Darelis were evidently still kept much in the background. Yet to me their 
elders and headmen (Fig. 26) were figures of distinct interest. They appeared to represent certain 
features of the racial type of the Darel population in a specially characteristic fashion. This 
racial type in its general aspects, as far as I could judge without anthropometrical observations, 
for the collection of which there was no time, seemed to me unmistakably akin to that of the other 
Shina-speaking Dard tribes that occupy the adjoining mountain territories. Yet the refinement 
frequently noticeable in the features of the men and their less heavily built frame suggested inheri- 
tance from a more developed civilization, but one that had been decadent for many generations. 
The weakening effects of such descent and of a long period of anaemic anarchy, such as is generally 
supposed to have prevailed in Darel previous to Pakhtun W^ali’s advent, seemed best to account 
for that want of vigour which struck me in the physique and mentality of Darelis. 1 received 
the distinct impression that theirs was a race subject to the inherited instincts of town-bred folk 
and needing a strong ruler. ' 

There was much to claim my interest in what I heard from the Khushwaqt chief that evening 
and during the long return visit he paid me next morning in my camp pitched by the 
Gime-gah stream not far off. But there is no need here to record details. He was manifestly 
anxious to effect material improvements after the model of those to which British influence is 
slowly opening the way in the tracts controlled by the Gilgit and Chitral Agencies. Perhaps he 
rightly hoped that the making of roads practicable for laden animals, instead of the goat tracks 
that connect the valleys under his rule, and similar facilities for trade and intercourse, would make 
his subjects more ready to forget their former independence. In any case there was more hope 
of his seguring the required engineering implements and other assistance from the British Political 
authorities than the supplies of modern arms and ammunition on which his desire was set. To the 
great openings for increased agricultural production and to the possibility of developing the 
important natural resourct?s of Darel and its adjoining valleys eastward Raja Pakhtun Wall 
seemed to be fully alive. It did not surprise me to learn, years later, that he had since my visit 
spent much energy on making roads convenient for laden traffic and on endeavours to attract 
new settlers to waste areas in Darel and Khanbari. 

H(? had spared no care nor trouble to facilitate my safe passage through his territory and to 
make it as profitable as the strict limitation of my time permitted. So it was natural that I should 
carry away from my Darel visit warm gratitude for the friendly welcome accorded to me and 
a genuine and sympathetic interest in its ruler. This feeling prompts me to record here in all 
briefness the sad end of Raja Pakhtun Wall’s life and kingdom. The years following my visit had 
seen a wise diversion of his policy from further expansion and conquest to the peaceful consolida- 
tion t)f his territory by means of improved communications, trade facilities, &c., as well as by 
closer relations w’ith the Gilgit Agency. However, old hatreds were kept awake by the remembrance 
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of many a bloody deed and, as far as Tangir was concerned, probably also by a genuine love 
of the former turbulent independence. So in the winter of 1917 a conspiracy hatched in 
Tangir proved successful, and Raja Pakhtun Wall was cruelly murdered with an axe while 
watching the construction of a mosque at Lurg. With his life the chiefship also came to 
a sudden end. The Tangirl tribesmen, with the Gabar-khel to the fore, at once plundered and 
burned down Pakhtun Wall’s old stronghold at Jaglot (Fig. 25). Gumare-kot was then attacked 
and sacked by the Darells, who are said to have razed its walls to the ground. The Raja’s wives, 
children and near relations, including Mehtarjao Shah 'Alam, were forced to flee to independent 
territory westwards, where most of them live now in Kandia as hapless refugees subsisting on 
charity. The story is of a type familiar in the history of these regions. But I am glad to have 
known its chief actor. 


LIST OF OBJECTS COLLECTED IN DARFL 

OBJECTS FOUND AT BOJO-KOT BURIAL-PLACl*: 


Dar. oa. Silver charm case, square with two loops at 
lower edge, to which is attached a chain of fine wire 
suspending a semi-sphere. Pattern in repoussd on sides ; 
within bead border, a four-petalled rosette and scrolls. 
Wire of chain appears to be drawn. Perished and broken 
in four. 1' sq. when whole. PI. XI. 

Dar. 03. Copper charm case, similar to Dar. 02, but 
loops and chain missing. Corroded, i* sq. PI. XI. 

Dai? 04. Fr. of silver armlet. Wide band of thin sheet 
silver, with three raised ribs, and transverse band of simple 
incised orn. at end. Deeply oxidized. Length 2", width 
ij". PI. XI. 

Dar. 05. Pottery spinning whori, in form of two cones 
joined at bases and truncated at ends. One end longer 
than the other ; pierced with large hole vertically. Grey 
clay. Diam. x", H. f*. , 

Dar. 06. Fr. of silver orn. Upper end, a square wire 
bent into hook. This broadens downwards into flat band, 
on front of which is heart-shaped palmetto of twisted cable 
wire, to one loop of which hangs short, very thin wire 
strung with four minute glass beads, two green and two 
white. Below this, also on face of band, is heart-shaped 


Dar. 01. Arrow, with cane shaft (broken) and wrought- 
iron head. Head triangular in section, with sides somewhat 
concave ; barbed. Whipping of gut at this end, and traces 

SPECIMENS OF POTTERY FROM 

Kino-kot. 01. Fr. of pottery vessel. Hand-made (?). 
No brn. ; moderately good clay, not well washed. 

ai'xirXiV'- 


cell setting for jewel (missing). Band terminates below 
in a loop, with fr. of wire suspended. Oxidized. I.ength 

2i', gr. width iV- fl. XI. 

Dar. 07. Frs. of Iron chain, with 8 -shapcd links, one limb 
being twisted at right angles to the other. Some parts 
corroded together. Brittle. Links x PI. Xf. 

Dar. 08. Eight cowries, drilled for threading, and one 
stone bead. 

Dar. og. Twelve glass and paste beads. Two are 

composed of .several fused together. (Colours chiefly blue 
and green. Gr. M. (fused) 8 '. 

Dar. 010. Misc. metal rings and frs. of various kinds, 
including one finger ring with large cup-shaped setting for 
jewel. Poor condition. R. finger ring di.am. JJ*; diam. 
of setting 8 *. PI- XI. 

Dar. on. Three stone beads: one cornelian, lozenge- 
shaped ; one pinkish-white pebble, lozenge-shaped ; one 
bluish pebble, barrel-shaped. Gr. length . 

Dar. oia. Misc. frs. of bronze and lead. Gr. ,M. (fr. 
of ring) zj". ’ ' 

Dar. 013. Misc. frs. of glass beads, &c., pebble, crystal, 
and teeth. Gr. M. W". 


of lacquer and feathers at other. Good condition. Length 
of whole 2' 6 |*, length of head 2^*. • 

KINO-KOT AND RAMAL-KOT SITES 

Ramal-kot. 01. Fr. of pottery. Hand-made; coarse grey 
clay, red-burning. No orn. Gr. M. 2". 


OBJECT PRESENTED BY RAJA PAKHTUN WALT 
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Section V.— THROUGH LOWER DAREL AND TANGiR 

On August i8th I jDroceeded from Gumare-kot on my way down the main Darel valley. 
Before crossing the river to the left bank, where most of the cultivated area in this part is situated, 
I paid a visit to the mouth of the Nullah known as Gime-gah. There above the decayed walls of 
a village site called Mazar-kot I was shown a spot which, according to the tradition of the Samagial 
tract, was held .sacred in pre- Muhammadan times and is known by the name of Gttne-deo. A 
rough stone slab standing upright to about four feet from the ground was said to have been an 
object of worship. Close by to the north was a confused heap of rocks, evidently brought down 
by a landslip ; we were told that it had destroyt'd in its fall two large earthen images of Buts’ 
which are believed to have somehow survived until a few generations ago. 

Moving south from here we passed a great deal of ground with abandoned cultivation terraces. 
On the top of a plateau said to have been irrigated until some fifty years ago I found the remains 
of a walled enclosure of the usual type, known as Duke-kot. A fine view was obtained from this 
plateau over the rich village lands of Samagial southward. But above them on the left bank of 
the river it also included extensive terraced slopes which irrigation no longer reaches. Nothing 
was remembered of the canals which once had carried water to them. But that their abandonment 
could scarcely be ascribed to want of water became clear when we crossed the river by a bridge below 
Gurnare-kot ; for its volume, as measured here, proved over a thousand cubic feet per second. . 

While following the canal that irrigates the main portion of the Samagial lands (carrying 
about twenty cubic feet of water per second), I had occasion to note the remarkably solid con- 
struction of the embankment that carries it. The sight of the fine trees planted along it carried 
the mind back to Europe, and their size testified to the antiquity of the canal alignment. Samagial 
was found to contain two populous and compact villages, Biro-kot and Dodo-kot, situated about 
a mile from each other. The second, near which also stands a large fort constructed about the 
same time as the new circumvallation of Rajl-kot, presented, with its closely packed houses (Fig. 36) 
and several places of worship (Fig. 28), the appearance of a small town. The estimate of 540 
hou.seholds given to me for .Samagial could scarcely have been much exaggerated.* At a fine 
Ziarat situated in a shady grove by the river below Dodo-kot I was particularly struck by the 
presence in the bold wood-carving of ancient, decorative motifs with which I was already familiar 
Irorn Graeco- Buddhist relievos, including the acanthus leaf, lotus, Stupa and what I took to be 
a derivative of the ‘ Buddhist rail ’. 

Below Dodo-kot the valley contracts, and no cultivation is met with until the rich terraced 
fields of Poguch are reached> some two miles lower down. The luxuriance of the fruit trees and vines 
among which its homesteads are scattered, bore witness to its fertility and sheltered climate in 
contrast to the barrenness of the lower hill slopes around. But what interested me specially at 
Poguch were its shrines, the most renowned throughout Darel. Passing down between shady 
orchards to the left bank of the river I visited first the Ziarat known as Moyubaike, where a large 
grove of old trees shelters the graves of six brothers of Shaha-khel Baba, who is the chief object 
of w'orship at Poguch. All I could learn about them was that the brothers were holy men who 
shared in the martyrdom of Shaha-khel Baba. 

The sanctuary of the saint himself lies at the mouth of a stony Nullah on the other side of 
the deep-cut river and about 200 feet above it. Apart from several structures serving as places 

* Th? other figures relating to the number of households 510 ; Poguch, 140 ; GaySl, 500. The total number of families 
communicated to me by Mehtarjao Sh&h *Alam for Darel then in permanent occupation of land in the valleys of 
were as follows : Manki&l including Rashm&l and Chaturkand, Dudishftl and Klianbarlwas believed to be less than a hundred. 
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of prayer and of accommodation for pilgrims, we found there a Ziarat wholly built in carved timber 
and believed to mark his grave (Fig. 30). The legend I heard at the site tells of Shaha-khel Baba 
as a holy man who came from Swat to convert the heathen and show them the path which leads 
to bliss in Muhammad's Paradise. He was a * Chishti ' and much rejoicM in music. In the 
course of his pious wanderings he was killed at Poguch by the ‘ Kahrs who cut off his head and 
carried it hundreds of ‘ K 5 s * down, the Indus valley. But miraculously the head flew back through 
the air and rejoined the martyr's corpse. By this proof of his holiness he converted the Darel 
people to the true faith and has ever since been worshipped at the place of his death as the most 
effective protector of the pious who need help. His shrine is certainly the best known in Darel 
and th^ valleys immediately adjoining it. We were told that, on account of the saint's miraculous 
powers, it was visited by pilgrims from places as far as ‘ twenty days' journey ’ all over the Indus 
and Sw&t Kohistan and elsewhere in the Hindukush mountains. 

In view of what we know from other sources of the continuity of local worship in these regions,’* Lotion of 
we may be justified in looking upon Poguch as the most likely site of that colossal image in wood 
representing Maitreya Bodhisattva which the above-quoted accounts of Fa-hsien and HsUan- image, 
tsang mention as a special object of worship in what is now Darel. The material and the size 
of the image as they describe it are both in keeping with what we now know of the magnificent 
timber of the valley. If it was gilded all over, as HsUan-tsang's notice seems to imply, its complete 
disappearance is still more easily accounted for. Whether the proposed identification can also 
be supported by philological indications is a matter on which, in views of my lack of special qualifica- 
tions, I can only venture to touch with hesitation in the note below.’ 

The view from Shaha-khel Baha's Ziarat had shown the increasing barrenness of the lower Ruins bf 
slopes of the valley, suggestive of the vicinity of the Indus gorge and changed climatic conditions. 

So I was not surprised, when proceeding below Poguch along a narrow plateau which rises steeply 
to a height of some 400 feet above the left bank of the river, to find that it was almost bare of vegeta- 
tion and the ruined fort crowning its highest point built of stamped clay. The use of such material ‘ 
clearly indicated that this ground received little of the abundant moisture enjoyed by the higher 
portion of Darel. The walls of Lohilo-kot — the ‘ Red Fort ’, a name derived from the reddish 
hue of the clay — were for the most part badly decayed, but in places still stood to a height of over 
ten feet (Fig. 16). They enclosed a rectangle about 174 feet long from NNW. to SSE. qnd 115 
feet across. There were remains of comer bastion^, about twelve feet square, and indications 

* Cf. my iV0ir« on Buddhist heal worship in Muhammadan [In view of such forms as Shintl ptuk, push, also G&rwl 

Central Asia, J.R.AJS., sgto, pp. 839 sqq. ; also Serindia, i. piieh, ShtghnI puch, ‘ son derived from Aryan putra, the 
pp. 41, 71, and iii. p. 1546 (Index). question deserves consideration whether -gtuh may not be 

' As regards Peguch I may call attention to the fact an alternative form for Shin& gosh, gHh (connected with 

that the second portion of the name may contain the same Skr. gotra), meaning * house * ; cf. Grierson, ibid., p. 107.] 

word -gttcA as is found in the designation mahajStu-gueh I feel on still more dangerous ground as regards the name 

which I heard applied at Chamin in MastOj to a place with Moyubaihe, applied to the lower Ziflrat. But as apocope 

remains of Buddhist worship. It was there interpreted to of original tr is well known in Dardic languages (cf. Grierson, 

roe as meaning ‘ the sacred comer ’ ; cf. Serindia, i. p. 41. ibid. p. 107), it would be quite possible to recognize in 

As the KhOwAr of MastGj and the ShipA of DarAl are Moyu a direct phonetic derivative of Maitreya. The fact 

closely allied Dardic languages the word gueh may be assumed that the extant local legend points to that site as the resting- 

to be in both of identical origin and meaning. With reference place of the brothers of the chief saint might suggest a con- 

to the first portion Po- the conjecture might be hazarded nexion between -haihe and the Dardic word for ' brother ' 

that it represents the phmietic derivative of Buddha. The (Skr. bhrSUu, Avestic britar) which appears in such forms 

tendency to harden original unaspirated sonants {b>p, as KalAshA bitya, Kashmiri biy*, Veron wayeh. But it must 

g > A, d > 0 into mutes, both at the b^;inii|tag and in the be noted that in ShinA the word presents itself as jr^, shd ; 

middle of words, is weU attested in the Dardic languages ; see Grierson, he. eit., p. roj. 

c^ Grierson, The Piidea Umptages, pp. 96, .110, 116. 
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that the gate stood near the middle of the east face. The walls were built on foundations of rough 
but solid stone-work and showed a thickness of close on three feet. Their antiquity was proved 
by the fact that the timber pieces inserted for strengthening the walls had completely perished 
away, leaving only their sockets. There could be no doubt that the small fort was built to close 
the approach to the valley, the left bank of the river being completely commanded by it. 

A steep descent to the river and about a mile and a half’s progress along it brought us to 
Gayal. This populous village occupies the right bank of the river dt the point where its largest 
tributary joins it from the Gayal-gah valley. Here at an elevation of about 4,600 feet and within 
about five miles from the Indus the warmth of the evening was oppressive. With its high massive 
walls crowning a small spur and its large mosque decorated with fine wood-carvings, Gayal pi;esented 
a townlike appearance. The terraced land around is famous for its abundance of grapes, reputed 
the best in Darel and largely used for the production of wine. This is stored for years here and 
in other villages of Darel also, and as subsequent information showed, its consumption continues 
more or less openly in spite of the Mullahs’ efforts.* The long Gayal-gah valley, too narrow to 
permit of much cultivation, appears to contribute greatly to the affluence of the Gayal people 
by the abundant grazing grounds at its head. 

The arrangements made for my further progress admitted of no closer inspection of this 
side valley. In order to avoid the confined Indus gorge where the great summer heat would have 
necessitated marching by nigbt and where there was little chance for survey work over a wider 
range, I readily accepted the proposal to make our way into Tangir by the only other practicable 
route, leading across the Shardai pass. For this we had to start soon after the midnight following 
our arrival at Gayal, as the precipitous track which ascends westwards to the high rugged spur 
dividing Darel from Tangir proved very trying for our porters and they could not at this season 
have managed its exposed lower portion in the daytime. After a mile’s progress in the valley the 
deep Gayal-gah stream was crossed by a bridge, and then began the ascent in zigzags over steep 
stony slopes, which up to an elevation of over 7,000 feet were absolutely bare. About a mile 
above the valley bottom the track led past another ‘ chiusa ’ known as Lohilo-kot and intended 
to guard this route into Darel. The rectangular enclosure of stamped clay walls measured Outside 
about 183 by 262 feet. Its condition and constructive features pointed to an origin contemporary 
with tfiat of the other Lohilo-kot; but here the bastions, 12 feet square, at the NE. and SW. 
corners were built of rough stones of large size. 

After passing a zone of Ilex growth the path, extremely steep throughout, at about 8,000 feet 
entered a forest of scattered Deodars. At last the hard climb of more than five hours brought us 
to the top of the narrow ridge which the pass crosses at an elevation of 10,050 feet. There grand 
vistas opened before me. From an isolated rocky pinnacle to the south of the pass there opened 
extensive views towards Darel, Tangir, the Indus valley and the ranges beyond. Directly facing 
us stood the big glacier-crowned range, rising to peaks close on 20,000 feet in height, which bounds 
Tangir on the west. To the west-south-west I saw clearly, though still some twenty miles away, 
the gap through which the Indus makes its sharp bend to the south, between precipitous snow- 
capped spurs, rising some 13,000-14,000 feet above it. Access to this famous gorge, where the bed 
of the mighty river is reported to contract into an exceedingly narrow cafton, is closed by inde- 
pendent territory belonging to the tribal communities of Kandia on the north and of Seo on the 

* A custom prevalent throughout Darel and enforced until a particular date fixed separately by the ‘ Jirgah ’ of 

with great stringency serves to illustrate the importance each communij^ and proclaimed with the beating of drums, 

which 'the Darel people attach to their wine and the care Those who offend against this law in however small a measure 

taken to safeguard its quality. The picking of grapes, even are punished with great Severity. The custom has its close 

by the owners of the vines, is prohibited under heavy penalties analogy in many old wine-growing parts of southern Europe. 
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south. Even from afar European eyes saw it then for the first time. I wondered when the time 
would arrive for exploring those Indus gorges, where the old Chinese pilgrims made their way 
south ‘ by hazardous paths through gloomy gorges, crossing bridges of ropes or iron chains, across 
bridges spanning precipices, or climbing by means of pegs for steps ’.® 

The descent from the pass to the Tangir river was a trying experience ; for after leading Descent into 
for a mile or so over slopes covered with magnificent Deodar forest the path dropped down along tangir. 
bare precipitous cliffs and over vast shoots of rock debris. Not until we had done nine hours of 
continuous climbing was the first water met with above the village of Shekho. Below, on the 
opposite side of the valley, the large villages of Diamir and Lurg could be seen spreading their 
terraced fields over wide alluvial fans watered by snow-fed streams. Beyond a rocky defile, 
through which the Tangir river has cut its way down to Shekho village, the valley bottom opened 
out into a wide fertile basin occupied by the scattered hamlets of Rim and Jaglot. Amidst the 
fields of the latter place Raja Pakhtun Wall’s stronghold rose close to the right bank of the river 
(Fig. 25), and there a very pleasant reception awaited me. The fort had been much enlarged 
since the time when the original modest structure, which he occupied as a refugee from Chitral, 
witnessed a memorable siege. The powerful Gabar-khel tribesmen who hold the upper portion 
of Tangir had then vainly tried to rid themselves of their ambitious exile-guest. Their defeat 
at this spot marked the first stage in Pakhtun Wall’s rise to power. 

My passage through the permanently occupied fjortion of Tangir had for practical reasons Physical 
to be restricted to two days. Yet it sufficed to show me on the one hand the close similarity in 
fertility and natural resources that exists between Tangir and Darel, and on the other a marked 
difference as regards the character of the population and its ways of living. The practically con- 
tinuous area of cultivable ground that extends from Jaglot to the last hamlets above Dobats is 
scarcely less in extent than the area available in the main Darel valley. The climatic conditions 
prevailing between these two points, situated at an elevation of about 6,000 and 7,500 feet respec- 
tively, are approximately the same as between Gumare-kot and Nyachut. The water-supply 
available for irrigation is manifestly greater in Tangir ; for the streams feeding the Tangir river 
from the west and north drain mountains which are not only higher than those surrounding Darel 
but also carry considerable beds of permanent snow and glaciers. This abundance of water is 
proved by the volume, over 2,100 cubic feet per second, which I measured in the Tangir river 
where it passes below the bridge of Jaglot. 

The large size of the river represents an important factor in the exploitation of the magnificent rimlxT 
forests that cover all the slopes of the valley from an elevation of about 7,500 to 11,000 feet ; for 
it permits the timber to be floated in huge logs to the Indus, and thus adds to the value of this 
great economic resource of Tangir. At the time of my visit, it is true, I found great masses of timber 
wedged in the gorge through which the river passes below Jaglot. But the flood from the melting 
snows of the next spring and early summer was expected to clear off all this accumulation and 
carry it safely to the distant plains about Attock. There can be little doubt that in ancient titnes, 
as now, Gandhara and the territories lower .down the Indus must have drawn their supplies of timber 
largely from Tangir and Darel. The exploitation of these forests formed an important source ol 
revenue to Raja Pakhtun Wall and was exclusively in the hands of Kaka-khel traders and their 
agents from the famous Ziarat near Nowshera in the Peshawar District. They alone, owing to 
the sanctity enjoyed by tbiitr clan, are able to carry on this business, here as also on the Swat river 
head-waters, in tracts too dangerous for others.* , 

‘ See Watters, Yuan Chwang, i. p. 239. khel community well deserves invesdgation by a critical 

• The true origin and history of this remarkable Kika- student familiar with the North-West Frontier. The com- 
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Though in languagc"an<l racial descent there is probably little, if anything, to distinguish the 
Tanglris (Fig. 39) from their eastern neighbours, yet I noticed marked differences in the character 
of the population. The most striking, perhaps, is the fact that throughout Tangir the population 
lives scattered in clusters of hamlets and isolated holdings. Of those large villages resembling 
townships in which the Darel people now congregate, at least for a great portion of the year, there 
are none to he found in Tangir. Nor could I hear of ruined sites corresponding to those fortified 
villages or ‘ kots ’ in w'hich the Darells seem to have sought shelter ever since early times. What 
dwellings and canals I saw all appeared of distinctly ruder construction than most of those seen 
in Darel. On the other hand I noted a distinctly more manly bearing in the people and, as the 
result probably of a natural reaction against the new regime, a sullenness of temper quit» absent 
among the meeker Darells. Though Pakhtun Wall’s power had been established in Tangir far 
longer, yet the strength of smouldering animosities was manifest. This accounted for the increased 
care with which our ever- watchful escort safeguarded us from any attempt on the part of their 
chief’s oldest subjects — and foes. Thus Hanking parties were conspicuous as we moved up the 
valley on August 20th. To what extent the Tanglris’ reputation for greater valour and turbulence 
is connected with the spirit of fanaticism with which they are also credited I am unable to judge. 
But it is certain that the easy disregard of the Islamic prohibition against wine that prevails through- 
out Darel is unknown here. Nor could it escape me that the defiant attitude of the numerous 
religious students we found gathered round a famous Mullah' at the old mosque of Prorl (P ig. 29) 
at first threatened to cause a fracas with our escort. 
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As we moved up the valley above Kami, all of it held by Gabar-khels, I noticed much fe'ftile 
ground between the fields once probably cultivated but now overgrown by scrub and Ilex jungle. 
Before reaching the clustering hamlets of Prorl and Papat, we passed the side valley of Daro^ah, 
up which a track leads into upper Gayal-gah and thence to the main Darel valley. About three 
miles farther we reached Dobats, where the large side valley of Kachild-gah comes down from the 
west. Through it access can be gained to the Gabrial valley at the head of the as yet unexplored 
hill-tract of Kandia. Close to the junction of the Kachilo-gah and the main river coming from 
Satil, I found the crest of a rocky eminence occupied by a small ruined fort, known as Birnao-kot 
(Fig. 33) and [)robably intended to guard the route from the north. Its remains did not look very 
old. A little over a mile above this point, at an elevation of about 7,500 feet, we passed the outlet 
of another large valley, the Maichar-gah, coming from the west. Its stream .seemed as large as 
that of the main valley, which our track continued to follow to the north and which from here 
onwards is known by the name of Satil. 

A magnificent forest of pines and firs extends right down to the bottom of the valley, which 
is wide and occupied by gently rising wooded plateaux (P ig. 34). Here timber-cutting had during 
recent years been carried on extensively and big clearings had been made. At the end of that 
day's march, after passing through glorious sylvan scenery, we arrived at the camp of Mian 
Shah-zada, a Kaka-khel from Ziarat and uncle of my surveyor Afraz-gul. P'or years he had been 
in charge of the wood-cutting operations that Kaka-khel contractors were carrying on in this 
great forest belt, employing hundreds of Pathan and KdhistanI hillmen from Upper Swat and 
the independent tracts on the Indus. It was his opportune intercession that had hel||ied to over- 
come Raja Pakhtun Wall’s original scruples about my passage through this territory. Shah-zada 
had undertaken to keep all fanatical characters in these woodcutters’ camps out of mischief, and 
the influence of this quasi-sacrosanct agent had much to do with assuring our safety on ground 
where Pakhtun Wall’s authority was evidently none too effective. 

munity claims descent from a great Saiyid saint who is venerated among all Fath&n tribes from the upper K&bul 

supposed to be buried at Kaka S&hib’s Ziirat and is greatly river to tlie Indus. 
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All the arrangements worked smoothly throughout. Our march on August 21 led us hrst Crossing the 
through continuous forest to the junction of the Satil-gSh stream with a somewhat smaller tributary 
descending the valley of Pai from the north-east. This we followed upw§.rds through splendid ***** 
forest, here wholly untouched by the axe, to an elevation well over 10,000 feet. Then a -long climb 
northward over steep slopes of rock and debris brought us to the top of the Sheobat pass (Fig. 31), 
a little over 15,000 feet in height and on the watershed range between the Indus and Gilgit rivers. 

It was with regret that I here quitted Pakhtun Wall's fascinating dominion, from which we had 
just * lifted the Purdah ’. I was sorry, too, to bid farewell to our hardy escort of outlaws (Fig. 10) 
when we met the considerable detachment of levies from Gupis which had waited on the other 
side of the pass to take charge of us. The rewards I was able to give to Pakhtun Wall's men 
had been well earned and, I hope, helped to efface any unpleasant impression caused by the ill- 
disguised signs of distrust with which they were viewed, no doubt for good reasons, by the 
euardians of peace and order on the Gilgit side. 
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By crossing the Sheobat pass I had gained access to the mountain territories of Gupis and 
YasTn, through which my route was to lead me straight north close to the watershed between Indus 
and Oxus. Ever since the Gilgit Agency was first established in 1877 more and more detailed 
information has become available about the geographical and kindred aspects of these tracts on the 
head-waters of the Gilgit river, and though some of the most useful books and surveys are not 
as yet within reach of the public, no general account of the ground over which this portion of my 
journey took me seems here called for. I may accordingly restrict my account to such observa- 
tions as have a direct antiquarian or historical bearing, and to brief notes on the route actually 
followed by me and its successive stages. I may add that I propose to adhere to the same course 
in those further stages of my journfey which took me across ground already fully surveyed or 
previously visited by me. 

The region I traversed on my way from Tangir to the main Hindukush watershed presents 
a distinct historical interest, because the route which leads down from the Darkot pass through 
the open and comparatively fertile valley of Yasin must have always claimed importance as the 
shortest means of communication between Oxus and Indus. But the only notices shedding light 
on its early history are those found in Chinese records of the T'ang period, and as I have already 
had occasion to discuss them fully in the detailed reports on my two preceding Central-Asian 
•journeys,^ a brief summary of the main results there arrived at will here suffice. From the notices 
concerning ‘ Little P'o-lti ’ ^ ^ contained in the T'ang Annals, which M. Chavannes 

was the first to render fully accessible and to elucidate,* it is certain that this territory must have 
contained Yasin and the valley of the Gilgit river also. It acquired considerable political and 
strategic importance for the Chinese when early in the eighth century the Tibetans operating from 
the direction of Great P'o-lii or Baltistan endeavoured to secure access through Little P'o-lii to 
the Oxus valley and thus to join hands with the Arabs, the other great opponents of Chinese 
supremacy in Central Asia.* The necessity of keeping open the most direct route by which com- 
munication could be maintained from the Chinese side with Kashmir and other Indian kingdoms 
threatened by Arab conquest, made the protection of Little P'o-lU an equally imperative measure 
of imperial policy.* 

As early as a. d. 722 we read of Chinese troops helping its king to recover nine ‘ towns ’ 
taken from h<m by the Tibetans. In 737 Chinese intervention from the direction of the far-off 

* Sec Ancient Khotan, i. pp. 6 sqq. ; Serindia, i. pp. 

52 sqq. 

2 Cf. Chavannes, Turcs occid., pp. 149-54. With regard 
to the note on p. 129, note 2, in hi.s Errata suppUmentaires 
(lithographed), I may point out that M. Chavannes subse- 
quently in his Notes additionnelles sur les Tou-hiue occidentaux 
{T'oung’pao, 1904), p. 43, note i, fully endorsed the con- 
clusion* arrived at in Ancient Khotan, loc. cit., that Little 
P'o-lu comprised Yasin as well as Gilgit. For other references 
to the territory, preserved in the encyclopaedia Ts^efu yuan 


kuei, cf. Chavannes, T^oung-pao, 1904, p. 105, in Index 
s.v. PouAu, 

* i^ome time before a.d. 722 we read of the Tibetans declar- 
ing to the king of Little P'o-lii : ' It is not your kingdom that 
we covet, but we wish to use your route in order to attack 
the Four Garrisons (i. e. the present Chinese Turkest&n) * ; 
cf. Chavannes, Turcs occid,, p. 150. 

* Cf. the imperial brevet of a. d. 731 bestowing the 
title of king on the ruler of Little P'o-lU, quoted Chavannes, 
Notes addit,, T*oung’pao, 1904, p. 52. 
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Kuku-ndr helped to save Little P'o-lU from fresh Tibetan aggression. But it is the famous exploit 
by which the great Chinese general Kao Hsien-chih in a. d. 747 brought an army across the Pamirs, 
defeated the Tibetan invaders on the Oxus, and led his troops across the Qarkot pass into Little 
P*o-lU in the face of formidable natural obstacles that has furnished us with particularly interesting 
details. The topographical evidence elucidated by me when previously discussing the full record 
preserved by Kao Hsien-chih’s biography in the T^mg sku,^ leaves no doubt about the remarkable 
accuracy of that record. The description of the bold move across the ice-covered heights of Mount 
T'an-chil exactly fits the Dark5t pass. The distances indicated conclusively prove that the town 
of A-nu-yiiehf where the king of Little P'o-lil then resided, must be located at the present Yasin. 
In the same way it is certain that the bridge across the river So-i, the prompt destruction of which 
under Kao Hsien-chih’s orders prevented the timely arrival of Tibetan reinforcements and thus 
ensured the immediate submission of the king and the people, corresponds to the bridge across the 
Gilgit river near the present Gupis, by which alone Yasin can be reached from the route leading 
up the main Gilgit valley.* 

Remote as these Hindukush valleys may seem, we can yet, thanks to the Chinese record of 
Kao Hsien-chih’s expedition, realize the importance they assumed at a momentous juncture of 
Asiatic history. The deep impression created by the occupation of Little P'o-lii is significantly 
reflected by the closing remark of the T'ang Annals on that success : ‘ Then the Fu-lin (Syria), 
the Ta-shih (Arabs) and seventy-two kingdoms of divers barbarian people were all seized with 
fear and made their submission.’ But Chine.se control over this region was not destined to last 
lonfe. 1 have already had occasion above to refer to the Chine.se garrison which Kao Hsien-chih 
left behind in Little P'o-lU, and to the difficulties of supply that its maintenance entailed. Very 
interesting light is thrown upon the conditions thus created by the representation which the ruler 
of Tokharistan addresse<l in a. d. 749 to the Chinese Emperor and which has been fully analysed 
by me elsewhere.’ 

From the Chinese records we know that in a. d. 750 effective Chinese intervention, once again' 
under Kao Hsien-chih’s leadership, relieved P’o-lU and the mountain territories to the west from 
Tibetan pressure. But with that general’s complete defeat in a. d. 751 by the Arabs, Chinese 
power in Central Asia was destined to decline rapidly, and the withdrawal of its distant outpost 
isolated in the midst of the Hindukush cannot have been delayed for many years. Yet, as late 
as A. D. 753 we are told of an expedition led by Kao’ Hsien-chih’s successor against Great P'o-lii 
or Baltistan, which can scarcely have been undertaken from any other base than^that furnished 
by the Gilgit valley ; * and the arrivals of embassies and tribute from Little P'o-lU is recorded 
right down to a. d. 755.® 


* Cf. Ancient Khotan, i. pp. 9 sq. ; Serindia, i. p. 55 sqq. ; 
also my paper A Chinese expedition aaoss the Pamirs and 
Hindukush, GJ., 1922, Feb., pp. 112 sqq. 

* 1 may point out here that the identification of the 
So-i river with the main brancli of the Gilgit river which 
comes from Ghizar and is joined by the Y&sin river at Gupis 
is in no way impaired by the mention made elsewhere in 
the notice of Little P'o-lQ furnished by the T'ang Annals 

that its capital Yeh-to ^ ^ stood on the river So-i ; 

see Chavanne.s, Turcs occid., p. 150. I believe that a town 
is there referred to occupying the position of the pre.sent 
Gilgit fort and cantonment, which nature has marked out 
for the chief place in the main Gilgit valley. 


Ilut the natural advantages and importance of this 
position did not prevent those chiefs of Yilsin who in modern 
times made themselves temporarily masters of Gilgit from 
keeping Yisln as their ordinary place of residence, ('limalic 
considerations alone would account for this preference. 
Hence the statement about Yeh-to is quite compatible with 
what the Chinese record tells us of the presence of the king 
of Little P'o-lu at A-nu-yiieh, i. c. YSsIn, at the time of Kao 
Hsien-chih’s exploit. 

’ See Ancient Khotan, i. pp. 1 1 sqq. ; for the document 
itself, see Chavannes, Turcs occid., pp. 214 sq. 

• Cf. Chavannes, Notes addit., T'oung-pao, 1904^ p. 88, 
note 2. 

• See ('havannes, be. cit., pp. 85 sq., 93. 
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From the time when the Hindukush region passed out of China's sphere of interest in the eighth 
century reliable historical records concerning Yasin and the adjoining valleys fail us for nearly 
a thousand years. The account of local history which Colonel Biddulph and others have gathered 
from oral tradition assumes a definite shape only with the advent to power, towards the end of the 
seventeenth or early in the eighteenth century, of the family, apparently of Badakhshan origin, 
from which are descended both the Katur rulers of Chitral and the Khushwaqts originally 
established in Mastuj.*" The Khushwaqt branch appears very soon to have asserted its power 
over Yasin also ; and owing to the superior capacity for war or for intrigue possessed by many of 
its members, the whole of the Gilgit valley likewise passed at different times under its temporary 
domination. There is no need to examine here the tangled web of a story in which struggles, 
marked uniformly by treachery and murder and waged between close relations or with members 
of the rival house of Chitral, prevailed right down to the close of the nineteenth century A few 
points, however, deserve mention. It is interesting to note that, as I have had occasion to point 
out elsewhere, we owe the earliest exact record connected with Khushwaqt rule in Mastuj and 
Yasin to Chinese intervention in 1749.** Traditions of Chinese or ‘ Kalmak ’ invasion still survive 
in Yasin, but are too vague to be fixed chronologically. 

Significance attaches to the fact that though the Yarkhun valley below and above Mastuj is 
the original seat of the Khushwaqt branch, yet Yasin was always preferred by them as a residence."* 
This preference is fully accounted for by the advantages which Yasin offers by its geographical 
position and natural features. The fact that in its main valley open ground of comparatively 
great width extends for a distance of about forty miles would alone suffice to give it importance. 
There are here none of those narrow defiles, formed by precipitous spurs of rocky or vast debris 
shoots, which in other great valleys to the south of the main Hindukush greatly reduce the area 
of arable ground and render communication between them difficult. The glacier-fed waters of the 
Yasin river and its side streams make irrigation easy, and if considerable portions of the available 
ground are now left uncultivated, the cause is certainly not want of water but an inadequate 
population. The same high Hanking ranges, showing peaks over 20,000 feet in height, which assure 
this abundant supply of water, also protect Yasin against attack on all sides except the south. 
There, too, as the account of Kao Hsien-chih’s expedition shows, the Gilgit river, unfordable 
for the , greater part of the year, serves as a very effective obstacle to invasion, especially as the 
extremely precipitous spurs on either side of the outlet of the Yasin river form Hanking defences 
of e.xceptional strength. 

That Yasin could, and once did, support far more than the present population, estimated at 
about five hundred families or about 4,700 souls, is proved by the extent of the ground capable 
of irrigation and by the fertility of the soil. The fact that the whole of the main valley from Darkot 
village down to the point where it debouches opposite Gupis lies at the moderate elevation of 
betw’een 7,000 and a little over 9,000 feet would alone account for this fertility. But the north 


Regarding this ruling family and its branches, cf. 
Biddulph, Hindoo Kush, pp. 150 sqq. ; for the historical 
relations between Mastuj and ChitrM, see also Serindia, 
i. pp. 41 sq. 

'* The succinct account contained in Biddulph, Hindoo 
Koosh, pp. 151 sqq., is usefully supplemented by the details 
relating to the period following the Sikh occui>ation of 
Gilgit given in the chapter on ‘ Gilgit History ’, in Drew, 
Jummoo and Kashmir ; see particularly pp. 436 sq., 444 sqq., 
450 sq. 


Much exact information about the events of the latter 
half of the nineteenth century concerning ChitrM and Gilgit 
is recorded in ofTicial Gazetteers, Mission Reports, &c. which 
are not yet accessible to the public. 

See Serindia, i. p. 33, relating to the notice in Klaproth, 
Magasin asiatique, i. p. 96. 

** Cf. Biddulph, Hindoo Koosh, p. 59. The permanent 
establishment of the Khushwaqts in Yfisin dates from 
Fer&morz, the son of the founder of the branch ; cf. ibid., 

p. 151. 
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to south direction of the valley, whereby all the land obtains sufficiertt sunshine and a shorter 
season of severe cold, adds gfreatly to the favourable character of its climate. The scantiness of 
the present population is ascribed by Colonel Biddulph, no doubt quite correctly, to oppression 
and misgovernment,^* and that this has been long continued is sufficiently clear from what we know 
of the history of Khushwaqt rule during the last two centuries.*® 

The fact that the constant ‘ wars of the Yasin rulers since the beginning of the century have ’, Natural 
as Colonel Biddulph has rightly observed,** * been the most powerful agent in depopulating the yssin 
country ’, supplies an additional reason for drawing attention here to a geographical factor of 
interest. I believe that this warlike activity of the Yasin rulers is itself largely e.xplained by 
geographical conditions. A look at the map shows that the peculiar position of the* Yasin valley 
makes it a favourable base for aggression in the direction both of Chitral and of the main valley 
of the Gilgit river, access to the upper portion of which it completely commands. On the other 
hand Yasin itself is easily defended both on the north and south, as already pointed out, and its 
remoteness alone tends to make it secure from local attack by tribal communities or petty chief- 
ships. It is only when command of the direct route connecting Indus and Oxus by way of Yasin 
and the passes of Darkot and Baroghil becomes an important object for distant but powerful 
neighbours, that the seclusion of Yasin fails to protect it. It was thus when Tibetans and Chinese 
in turn were striving for a hold upon Little P'o-lii, and again in our own days when political 
developments between two big Asiatic power's affected remote Yasin in a curiously similar manner.*’ 

This relative remoteness and seclusion of Yasin are reflected in an interesting ethnological Hurushaski 
and* linguistic fact. The language spoken in Yasin by the bulk of the population is Burushaski, 
locally known as Wurishkt, a tongue wholly di.stinct from the Dardic languages of the Hindukush ' 
regten and without any known relationship. The name of the tongue is derived from the designa- 
tion Wtirish which the Yasin people apply to themselves, and this appears again in the name 
Wurshigum or Warshigum, by which Yasin proper is still known locally.*’* Outsith^ Yasin 
Burushaski is now spoken only in Hunza and Nagar, both of them territories that in jwsition 
exactly correspond to Yasin and are even better protected by natural difficulties of access. But 
there is plentiful linguistic evidence that in earlier times the area where this strange language 
was spoken extended much farther to the south. Traces of its influence have been found in almost * 

all Dardic languages, however far removed from the valleys where Burushaski (Wurishki) still 
survives.** 

It has been long recognized that the present restriction of Burushaski to the most remote KecTssion 
valleys south of the main Hindukush range and to a very small portion of the total population 
of the whole mountain region points to a gradual withdrawal and absorption of the race that spmJi. 
originally spoke it, due to a wave of ‘Aryan ’ invasion represented by the tribes speaking Dardic 


See Hindoo Koosh, p. 56. 

*® The effects of this misrule, as far as number of the 
population is concerned, have been made, no doubt, still 
more lasting by the devastation and wholesale slaughter 
accompanying the two Dogra invasions of i860 and 1863 
which followed constant attacks and intrigues of the Yasin 
chiefs against Gilgit ; cf. Drew, Jummoo and Kashmir, 
pp. 444, 446 ; Lcitner, Dardistdn, p. 66, where harrowing 
details are recorded from the mouth of native witnesses. 

“ See Hindoo Koosh, p. 33. 

*’ It is well known that it was the strategic importance 
of the routes leading from the uppermost Oxus and the 
Pftmirs across the Baroghil saddle towards the valleys of 


the Indus and Kabul river that forced the Indian Govern- 
ment after 1885, in view of the Russian menace, to extend 
an increasingly effective control over Vil^n and Chitral — 
territories which the Dogrils, in spite of their Irouldes in 
connexion with Gilgit, bad been quite content to leave in 
virtual independence. 

Cf. Biddulph, Hindoo Koosh, p. 38. Mughul Beg’s 
survey made about 1789-90 records the name as W arshigum ; 
see Raverty, Notes on Afghanistan, p. 189, where a remarkably 
.accurate account of YSsIn based on Mughul Beg’s report 
is given. The form IV arshgum is also found on the .Survey 
of India Maps. . 

Cf. Grierson, Linguistic Survey, Vlll. ii. pp. 6, 186. 
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languages.^** This conclusion is supported by the fact that the Burish or Wurish are considered 
to be of the same caste as the Yashkun who form the entire population of Punial, below Gupis, 
and a very strong element numerically lower down also in the Gilgit valley, as well as in Astor and 
Darel.^* There is apparently little at present to distinguish the Burish or Wurish people (Fig. 42) 
in physical features from the type prevailing among the Dard-speaking population, whether of the 
Yashkun or of other castes in those valleys. But in view of the absence of adequate and systemati- 
cally collected anthropological materials the relation between linguistic and racial divisions in this 
area can scarcely as yet be examined with profit.*® 

In my preceding observations on the geographical features, &c., of Yasln I have specifically 
hafl in view the main valley, i. e. Wurshigum. But in a political sense Yasln all through its modern 
history included also the small mountain tracts of Kho (Kuh) and Ghizar on the uppermost Gilgit 
river, and having regard to their geographical position it is clear that this must have been the 
case also during earlier periods. A brief reference to them is, therefore, needed here. The tract, 
designated as Kho by Colonel Biddulph but spelt Kuh by more recent authorities,*^ comprises 
the very narrow strip of valley through which the Gilgit river passes immediately above and below 
its junction with the Yasln river at Gupis. The fact that with a total length of about thirty miles 
this portion of the valley counted in 1900 a population of only some 1,200 souls, sufficiently illustrates 
its very confined nature. Of the small side valleys which join it from the south and are included 
with it, only the Batres-gah Nullah supports a few hamlets. A very narrow defile, defended by an 
old tower some miles above the mouth of Batres-gah, divides Kho from Ghizar, while eastwards, 
in a still more difficult gorge extending for about nine miles, lies the boundary towards Ptfnial 
and Gilgit.** It is this easily defended defile which forms the true natural barrier between Yasln 
and Gilgit and explains the inclusion of Kho in the former territory. ** 

The Ghizar tract extends right up to the watershed towards Mastuj and Chitral, formed by 
an easy saddle (12,250 feet above the sea) immediately west of the Shandur lake. The upper part 
of the valley from above (jhizar proper is fairly open, and this accounts for the presence of a 
population about twice as large as that of Kho. The importance of the district, however, is due 
solely to the easy route which it affords for communication between Laspur and Mastuj on the 
one side and Yasln and Gilgit on the other. The facilities afforded by this route explain why 
Mastuj,. and Yasln, though on opposite sides of a mighty mountain range rising to peaks over 
21,000 feet in height, were yet for a long period united under one rule. They help us also to under- 
stand why the Chinese mission which Wu-k’ung accompanied about a. d. 751, coming from the 
Pamirs via the Baroghil, chose the detour through Mastuj, Laspur and (jhizar, as I have elsewhere 
shown that they probably did, in order ultimately to reach Udyana from the Yasln side.*® 


( 7 . c. <1. Grierson, Liftguislic Survey, VIII, ii. p. 6, 

( 7 . ]]i(lclulph, Hindoo Koosh, p. 38. Drew, Jummoo 
and Kashmir, p. 427, offers some judicious observations 
about the ethnographic fx*aring of this ‘ caste ' distinction. 

As regards the present racial constitution of the 
Burish or Wurish people, the possibility of its having lx*en 
affected also by infiltration from Iranian-speaking ‘ Galcha ^ 
tribes north of the Hindukush ought not to lx lost sight of. 
Thus wc find nowadays the northernmost portion of the 
Ilunza valley, known as Guhyrd, occupied by Wakhis from 
the uppermost Oxus (cf. my Ruins of Khotan, pp. 45 sq.), 
while small BadakhshI settlements appear in Yasin. 

A similar process is observable at the head-waters of the 
f!hitral river. 7 'hc westernmost valley of K^shkar-baU is 
held by the Yidghah, who speak a dialect of Munj&nl, one 


of the Galcha languages, and in the topmost portion of the 
Vitrkhun (Mastuj) valley I found in 1906 WakhI immigra- 
tion in actual progress ; see below, p. 49. 

Thus we see that the Hindukush does not constitute 
nowadays either a linguistic or a racial watershed. By 
assuming similar conditions in the past wc can best account 
for the very close resemblance in physical characteristics 
which undoubtedly connect the people of Yasin and Ilunza, 
as well as those of ( 7 iitral find Mastuj, with the Hofno Alpinus 
tyfx of the Galchas ; cf. Joyce, Notes on the Physical Anihro- 
pology of Chinese Turkestan and the Pamirs^ J, R. Anthrop, 
Inst,, xlii. p. 462 ; Serindia, iii. p. 1357. 

** ( 7 . Biddulph, Hindoo Koosh, p. 57. 

2* For a graphic description of this defile, cf. Biddulph, 
ibid,, p. 55. ^ See Serindia, i. pp. 17 sqq. 
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Section II.— THROUGH YASIN TO THE DARKOT PASS 


Ghizar, now separately administered by a ‘ Governor ’ of Khushwaqt descent, lay at a distance Head of 
from my route. But of the Kho tract I was able to see something on my way from the Sheobat 
pass to Yasin proper. The descent from the former took us on August 23rd over ground clearly 
marked as the bed of a former glacier and past steep slopes of rock debris to the high grazing ground 
known as Kuterao-ferao. Next day, a couple of miles lower down, we struck at Mayurai the 
Batres-gah valley. Here an area of carefully levelled ground, not less than half a mile square, 
attested former cultivation at an elevation of over 10,000 feet. The Batres-gah valley looked 
comparatively open. A track practicable for laden animals ascends the valley south-eastwards to 
the Suj-gall pass leading to Nyachut in Darel, and this is the route by which Fa-hsien and his 
Chinese fellow pilgrims probably proceeded to Ta-li-lo and the Indus. For our own journey 
to Yasin two marches down the Batres-gah Nullah to its mouth and then another along the Gilgit 
river to Gupis would have offered the easiest route. But in order to save a day I chose the short 
cut that was reported to lead above Gafar-bodo to a pass giving direct access to the head of the 
Gupis Nullah due north. 

The mountains to the south of the Gilgit river have in these parts not yet been adequately Pass above 
surveyed. So it was scarcely surprising that this unexplored pass proved almost impossible for Gafar-l)0do, 
our porters. For fully eight hours we scnlifibled over huge masses’ of rock debris and boulders 
(Fig. 32), the worst I ever encountered in this region, relics of an ancient glacier, before we reached 
the ftarrow rock gully forming the pass at an elevation of just under 16,000 feet. The entire 
absence of glacier mud or other soft soil over all this ground seemed a clear indication of the dryness • 

of the climate on this side of the Indus watershed, far advanced denudation resulting from it. 

On the steep north slope of the pass neve-heds were still found, the last remnant of what must 
have been, within a relatively recent period, a glacier of some size. Nightfall obliged us to camp 
amidst old moraines at an elevation well over 15,000 feet. 

The following day’s march led down to Gupis through a steep and gradually narrowing Descent to 
valley. In its upper portion it was of interest to observe a succession of ancient terminal moraines 
marking at intervals the points to which the glacier had advanced at different geological pt'riods. • 

Stretches of sloping meadow land used for grazing separated these steep falls of rock debiys, the 
lowest of them being met with some nine miles below oOr camping-place. Below the junction with 
the Bashkar-gah branch, which descends from the south-west and still holds an active glacier, 
the valley contracts into an extremely narrow gorge flanked on either side by rocky precipices. 

These cliffs, which at their base showed in places clear marks of glacier ‘ grinding ’, appeared to 
rise to a height of 3,000 feet or more above the canon-like bed of the stream. Their name Upaiyot, 
interpreted to mean in Shina ‘ higher than birds can fly ’, suggests some local legend similar to 
that which accounts for the origin of the ancient name Paropanisus (Avcstic Upairi-faSna) borne 
by the Hindukush main range north of Kabul. A very steep spur jutting out ab<^e the main 
valley near Gupis and known as Ishkerbal was pointed out as a natural place of refuge resorted 
to in old times. 


August 24th, spent at the village of Gupis, was our first day of halt since leaving Kashmir. 
We took advantage of it for work of many kinds, in which we were assisted by the presence of the 
small garrison of Imperial Service troops holding Gupis Fort. This effectively guards both the 


mouth of the Yasin valley opening on the opposite side of the river and the route that leads to 
Mastuj and Chitral. It was of direct historical interest to find this testimony to the strat*egic 
importance of the point under present, as under past, conditions ; for, as mentioned above, it is 
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certain that tlie bridge across the river So-t, i. e. the Gilgit river, the timely destruction of which 
played so decisive a part in Kao Hsien-chih’s successful operations against the Tibetans, must 
have stood in the close vicinity of the present Gupis. The modern wire suspension bridge giving 
access to Yasin crosses the bed of the united Gilgit river almost opposite to Gupis Fort. But 
in view of the considerable width of this bed,' of the big volume of water carried by the river 
during the greater part of the year, and of the materials available in this region, it is unlikely 
that any bridge other than a mere rope-bridge could have been constructed here before the days 
of modern engineering. 

A rope- bridge of the old type such as is usual between Kashmir and the Hindukush, con- 
structed with ropes of twisted twigs, actually existed at Gupis before 1895, and it is proj^ably to 
a bridge of this kind that the Chinese record contained in Kao Hsien-chih’s biography refers 
where it speaks of a ‘ pont de rotin It is true that a rope- bridge would not have been practicable 
for the horses, or rather ponies, of a mounted force such as the Chinese account mentions as 
forming part of the Tibetan troops. But animals might be swum across the river, as they are else- 
w'here at the present time. Nor should the possibility be excluded of a bridge of a somewhat more 
substantial kind having been available at a point above the junction of the rivers of Yasin and 
(ihizar (Fig. 37). There only the latter would have to be crossed in order to gain access to the 
Yasin valley. In such a position, about four miles above Gupis Fort, a rickety bridge constructed 
of poplars was maintained until recent years across the (jhizar branch of the river, though liable 
to be carried away by summer floods.* 

An easy march of some thirteen miles on August 25th brought me from Gupis to Yaslif, the 
chief place of the valley. The openness of the ground at the bottom of the valley was the more 
impressive for the extreme steepness and height of the bare rock walls which confine it on either 
side. Much abandoned cultivation below the hamlet of Gindal bore witness to the vicissitudes 


' The present suspension hridf^c has a span of dose on 
i8o feet, and is placed at .a particularly narrow portion of 
the rock-bound bed where the left bank could Ik: made 
practicable only by a good deal of blasting. 

* Cf. my note in Ancient Kholan, i. p. to, note 8. For 
facility jif reference I may quote here the passage of the. 
biography relating to the bridge as translated by M.Chavanncs, 
Turcs occid., p. 153, note: (Kao J Isien-chih) . . .** ordonna 
cn toute hate a (.Si) Yuen-k'ing de detruire le pont de rotin 
tjui se trouvait a une soixantaine de li de (la capitate du) 
Pou-lu ; vers le soir, quand il venait a peine d’etre detruit, 
dc I’infanlerie ct de la ca\alerie tibetaines arrivirent en 
grand nombre, mais il etait Irop tard pour qu’ellcs pussent 
attcindre Icur but ; cc pont dc rutin avait la largeur d’un 
chemin de tir a I’arc ; Ic construirc avait etc I’affaire d’unc 
annee entiire ; le Pou-lu s’etuit autrefois laissc tromper 
par les Tibetains tjui avaient empruntc .sa route ct e’est 
alors qu’on avait fait ce pont.' M. ('havannes in a note 
points out that another version of this record contained 
in the T'ang shu states : ‘ la longueur du pont ^tait d’une 
portee de fltche.’ 

* It deserves to Ik: pointed out that after the subsidence 
of the summer floods, some time in September, and until 
the fcllowing spring, it is possible to gain Yisln from the 
Gupis side by fording one river after the other a little above 
their confluence where a level tongue of alluvium separates 


them. It is with special regard to this fact that I assume 
it to have l.K;en pus.siblc for Kao llsicn-chih, as explained 
in Serindia, i. p. 54, note 3, to effect his return from Little 
P'o-lii to the uppermost Ab-i-Panja valley by the route 
leading through Gilgit and ITunza, notwithstanding the 
preceding destruction of the bridge across the Gilgit river 
below Yslsln. 

Kao Hsien-chih’s biography (cf. Chavannes, Turcs occid., 
P- * 53 > note) distinctly tells us that after pacifying the whole 
of Little P'o-lu, i. c. Gilgit and its dependent tracts as well 
as Yasin, the Chinese general carried out his retreat during 
the eighth month of the Chinese year, i. e. between the 
middle of September and the middle of October. lie did 
not rejoin the troops left lK:hind near Sarhad, in uppermost 
Wukhan, until the ninth month, and gained the P&mirs only 
at the close of that month. 

For the difficult march as assumed by me (sec also below, 
p. 52) from Gilgit up the ITunza gorges to the Chapursan 
valley and thence across the Irshad pass to the Ab-i-Panja, 
the season indicated by the eighth Chinese month was 
certainly most suitable. But Kao Hsien-chih could not have 
availed himself of it if the destruction of the bridge near 
Gupis, so opportune a measure against the attempted 
Tibetan counter-attack, had also prevented him from 
descending to Gilgit a few weeks later. 
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through which YSsIn had passed. I found some of these abandoned lands in course of being 
reoccupied by recent emigrants from Badakhshan. Their presence, together with many imported 
articles of dress and the like, were a sign of the vicinity of the Oxus region and of the influence 
that its civilization has always exercised beyond the Hindukush watershed. ” 

Yasin proper, the largest village in the district, stands in the stretch of fertile ground, covered Visit to 
with rich fields and orchards, that extends for about four miles along the right bank of the river 
below the issue of the Nasbar valley (Fig. 41). A day's halt there enabled me to visit the late 
Raja Shahid-ul-'Ajam, then Governor of Yasin, in the old and now half-decayed castle that had 
sheltered his Khushwaqt ancestors during generations of strife and bloodshed. In the plentiful 
wood-carving of its tumble-down halls the predominance of Persian architectural ornament was 
unmistakable, clearly pointing to models from distant Badakhshan. It was interesting also to 
observe signs of the time-honoured feudal devotion linking Yasin people with the race that for 
two centuries and down to quite recent times had almost constantly misruled them. 

From the rest-house situated not far from the outlet of the Nasbar-gol, on ground now under- Old remains 
going reclamation after prolonged abandonment, I proceeded to, examine the spot, a quarter 
of a mile to the south-west, where some old remains were reported to have been brought to light 
by shepherds, about three years before my visit. I found there, at the rock-strew n foot of the hill- 
side, the remnants of a walled platform measuring about 18 by 30 feet, and on it a small circular 
mound formed of rough stones and rubble and probably marking the last relic of a completely 
decayed Stupa. The mound had been levelled almost to the ground by digging ; but among 
the 3 ebris thrown down on its north side a careful search brought to light eight small clay seals,®" 
of which the best preserved showed the relievo representation of a Stu])a with five ‘ Chhattras' • 
and*around it traces of the Buddhist formula ,^6’ dharmaprabhavdh, &c., in Nagarl characters 
of the late type common in Tibet. These clay seals, similar to those found at the sites of numerous 
Buddhist shrines in India and Central Asia, had evidently formed part of a votive deposit disturbed 
when the mound was dug into. 

Just to the north of Yasin and the mouth of the Nasbar valley there extends on the right Ruined fort 
bank an almost level plateau, about three miles long and one mile wide, known as Dasht-i-taus. 

It is known to local tradition to have once been cultivated, and its position is such as to permit • 

of its easily being brought under irrigation again by a canal from the Nasbar stream. .At the 
south-western extremity of this plateau, where it falls olj with precipitous cliffs of conglomerate 
towards the bed of the Nasbar-gol, there rise the much-decayed walls of a ruined, fort known as 
Chutnarkhan. As seen in the plan (PI. i), it forms an irregular (juadrilateral, with a face about 
170 feet long crowning the cliffs above the stream and a keep-like structure in the centn; measur- 
ing 18 by 20 feet within (Pig. 40). The walls, built of flat pieces of slaty stone and large rubble 
pieces inserted between them, are as much as three feet in thickness, but now rise nowhere to more 
than five feet above the ground. That it was meant to guard the approach to the Uasht-i-taus 
plateau from the Nasbar valley, across a narrow saddle immediately below the north lace of the 
fort, there can be no doubt. The advanced state of decay of the walls points to their considerable 
antiquity. Popular tradition ascribes the fort to the same age as the cultivation of the Dasht-i-taus. 

Resuming on August 27 th my journey up the main valley, I rode along this now utterly barren R< mains 
plain and was shown in several places traces of an old canal coming from the side of the Nasbar 
stream. Its line was quite distinct from that of a smaller canal derived from the Tui stream farther 


** YAtSn. OL Eight clay seals of one type. In low 
relief : Stupa with four-tier base on row of roundels ; five 
or more umbrellas above. Background covered with rows 


of Nagar! chars. Very poor impressions ; several broken. 
Aver. diam. ij'i thickness J*. PI. XI. 
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north and much better preserved ; by the latter canal Sulaiman Shah, a Khushwaqt ruler of Yasm 
and Gilgit at the beginning of the nineteenth century,* had endeavoured to bring water once 
more to Dasht-i-taus. This enterprise of reclamation is supposed to have been abandoned when 
the rule of that energetic but unscrupulous prince came to a violent end. That the occupation of 
the Dasht-i-taus belongs to an earlier period is proved by the remains of a large walled enclosure 
called Bahri-khan (PI. i), situated about two miles above the northern end of Yasin and opposite 
to Ghujalti village on the left bank (Fig. 38). Tradition connects it with a Chinese or ‘ Kalmak' 
invasion, possibly the same that I have had occasion to discuss before in connexion with the 
Chinese record of Khush-amad’s reign about the middle of the eighteenth century.® The enclosing 
walls, built of large water-worn stones from the river-bed below and fully five feet in tlyckness, 
form an irregular pentagon of which the three best-preserifed faces measure about 264, 273 and 
153 feet respectively. Their present height nowhere exceeds four or five feet, and the remains 
of large quarters traceable near the centre of the enclosure are even more decayed. Apart from 
debris of hard dark-grey pottery within the ruined fort, I could trace no signs of prolonged occupa- 
tion. But there can be no doubt that if the old canal were restored, or even if that of Sulaiman 
Shah w’ere completed, the amount of arable land, and with it the population, in the Yasin valley 
could be greatly increased. 

Continuing our march up the valley we followed the line of Sulaiman Shah’s canal for nearly 
four miles before crossing the mouth of a large river ‘that descends the Tui valley. Through this 
leads an important summer route, by which the upper Yarkhim valley can be reached on the 
Mastuj side across the high Tui pass. Beyond the junction the main valley, known from this point 
upwards as VVarshigum, affords room for a succession of picturesque villages with rich fields and 
orchards, extending almost without interruption up to Hondur. They are comprised in the*sub- 
division of Salgam that forms at the present day the best-populated tract of Yasin. Passing the 
large fort of Mir Wali, called after Pakhtun Wali’s father, Hayward’s murderer, I visited at 
Barkulti the fine but much-neglected house of the local ‘ Hakim ’ (Fig. 45). The style and abun- 
dance of the excellent w'ood-carving in its large halls recalled what I had seen in Hakim Obaidullah's 
house at Miragram on the Mastuj side.® It was unfortunately too late in the day to take any 
photographs of the interesting interior. The house was said to have been built some five genera- 
tions ago. A photograph (Fig. 42) taken at Hondur, where we halted for the night, may show how 
closely the fine physical appearance of the people of VVarshigum resembles that of their neighbours 
in Chitral and Mastuj. Notwithstanding their BurishaskI speech, wholly distinct from either 
the Dardic or the Iranian language group, the ‘ Burish ’ whom I saw seemed to exhibit all the 
physical features characteristic of the pure Homo Alpinus type. 

From above Hondur cultivation becomes intermittent, as the valley northward narrows. 
But in spite of the stupendous rock walls rising on either side progress along its bottom remains 
quite easy right up to the village of Darkot, a distance of nearly twelve miles. Here, at an elevation 
of over 9,000 Teet, the head of the valley opens out into a huge amphitheatre, forming a wide grass 
and jungle covered flat flanked on its sides by mighty ice-clad sj)urs. The streams issuing from 
the glaciers which fill the side valleys between these spurs unite close to Darkot to form the river 
of Yasin. The plain extending around their junction abounds in grazing and fuel, and seems 
as if created by nature as a resting-place for a force of invaders from the north, such as Kao Hsien- 
chih had successfully led across the Darkot pass. It struck me as a significant indication of the 
vicinity of the uppermost Oxus valley that one of the headmen of Darkot was an immigrant from 

* Cf. fliddulph, Hindu Koosh, pp. 137, 153 sq. ® Cf. Serindia, i. pp. 49 sq. 

® Cf. Serindia, i. p. 33 ; above, p. 38. 
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Wakhan, and that the plentiful ornamental wood-carving in his panelled * Aiwan ’ was of a dis- 
tinctly Persian style.** 

A move of some three miles northward across a boulder-strewn plain, no doubt once the bottom 
of an ancient glacier basin, brought us ttf the entrance of the narrow gorge Ijy which the stream 
from the glaciers adjoining the Darkot pass has cut its way through a transverse ridge. This 
ridge, which the route crosses, is known as ‘ Darband ', from old walls intended to form a chiusa. 

It was from the crest of this ridge, at an elevation of about 10,000 feet, that the ice-covered dep^es- 
sion in the range forming the Darkot pass, 15,380 feet above the sea (Fig. 44), first came into 
view from the south. Both to the west and east of it glaciers, of far greater size than that below 
the pa^s, descend from peaks towering to heights well above 20,000 feet. The abundant moisture 
assured by the vicinity of the streamkthat drain all these ice-clad slopes favours vegetation. T was 
therefore not surprised to find that besides pasture and numerous birch-trees, terraced fields culti- 
vated by the Darkot people extend above those streams to an elevation of about 11,000 feet. Our 
march that day was continued past these fields of Gakushi and up the broad but steep spur which 
gives Access to the pass, until at an elevation of about 12,300 feet we encamped on the last level 
bit of ground, known as Khamba. The smiling alpine landscape spreading to the south struck 
me by its contrast with the great wastes of ice and rock that I remembered so well on the north 
side of the pass from my ascent to it seven years before. 

It was the desire to see the scene of Kao Hsien-chih’s great exploit that had then induced me D.u kot p.a.ss 
to visit the Darkot pass in spite of the early season, bad weather, and an t?xceptional winter snow- 
fall'.* It was the thought of it, too, that now invested the actual crossing of the pass with special 
interest for me. It was effected on August 29th, with all tlie advantages of the late summer season • 
and ample arrangements for transport. All the same it served to impress me again with the serious- 
ness of the natural obstacles presented by the glaciers of the Darkot. I realized more than ever 
that the Chinese general's passage in a. d. 747 with a relatively large force, already sev'erely tried 
by their march across the whole width of the Pamirs, deserves to rank, as a great military achieve- 
ment, side by side with the most famous alpine feats of leaders such as Hannibal or Napoleon, 
if it does not surpass them. I have discussed elsewhere this remarkable exploit in full detail,* 
and have shown how closely the topographical features of the Darkot pass agree with the exact ^ 

account of this expedition which Kao Hsien-chih’s biography in the T'ang Annals has ptf’eserved 
for us. I need therefore only record here such of tlie observations made on my renewed visit to 
the Darkot as will help to supplement my previous description of the pass. ^ 

The track above our camping-place, Khamba, ascended very steeply along bare rocky slopes, Rocken- 
but when free of snow it was practicable for laden animals. After about a mile it passed at an 
elevation of about 13,100 feet the large inscribed boulder of which I had first heard at YasTn iMrkot 
(Fig. 46). It lies a few yards above the track, and its top, sloping at an angle of about 45“, presents 
an almost flat surface measuring approximately five feet by four. The stone appeared to be a 
dark-grained granite ; the surface on the exposed top has weathered to an almost blatk appearance. 

This surface shows in its middle portion and engraved to a depth of about one-fifih of an inch 
the outlines of what manifestly is meant to represent a Stupa, and by its side to the right five rows 
of Tibetan characters, two in each for the most part manifestly coeval with the Stupa. In 
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•• The following describes a piece of wood-carving acquired 
from the same Darkot house : 

Darkot. 01. Carved wood * Takhti *. Handle at one 
end. Pattern, repeated three times in length, composed of 
four ‘ nests ’ of long pointed leaves growing towards a 
common centre four-pctallcd flower. The ' nests * arc joined 


by looped stems. All cuts V-shape. Background and pattern 
picked with square pointed tool. Kev, .sJiows similar pattern 
roughly sketched in black ink. Dark, straight-grained 
wood ; well preserved, 13 J* X iV X I". PI. LXVIII^ 

’ Cf. Desert Cathay, i. pp. 56 sqcp 
^ See Serindia, i. pp. 56 sqq. 
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all these the engraved lirtes show a uniform brownish colour, while over the middle of the stone 
and to the left of the Stupa, there appear much shallower graffiti of Arabic writing, easily dis- 
tinguished by their light colour. This difference of colouring and the fact of the graffito in the 
middle running across the central part of the Stupa leave no doubt that these graffiti are of relatively 
far more recent date. In addition to these graffiti there appears between the top of the Stupa 
and the Tibetan inscription the rough sketch of a horse and rider, showing a colouring similar 
to that of the former. The surface immediately below the Stupa base has suffered by peeling, 
but retains traces of a flower or fruit-like design, also old. The roughly scratched figures of four- 
horned animals, evidently meant for mountain sheep, which are to be seen on the left side of the 
stone between the graffiti in Arabic characters, seemed to have been exposed to weathering some- 
what longer than the latter. 

The Stupa design (PI. i) is very peculiar, but the inverted bowl on its top, surmounted 
by what is manifestly meant for a chhattrat suffices to establish its character. The two lowest 
steps of the base and the much higher member above them certainly recall the threefold base of 
the Stupa engraved on the boulder of Charrun in Mastuj which Fig. 6 and PI. 2 of Serindia 
reproduce.®* But the cross-like design intervening between the shaft and the inverted bowl bears 
but a very distant resemblance to the projecting plinth and the drum that the rock-engraved 
representations of Stupas at Charrun and Pakhtorldlnl both display in a corresponding position 
below the dome. Peculiar, too, is the substitution of sin inverted bowl for the hemispherical dome 
of the Stupa, though Buddhist tradition has from an early date sought to recognize in this dome 
a symbolic representation of Buddha’s pdtra or begging bowl.® With the curious presentatiem of 
the pedestal or supports meant to carry the ‘ Chhattra ’ may be fitly compared the equally coarse 
design which the Pakhtorldini rock-carving shows in the same place. Finally, poor as*'the 
drawing of the umbrella at the top is, there can be no doubt what it is intended to signify. 

Dr. A. H. Francke, to whom I submitted photographs of the rock-engraving together with 
carefully drawn copies of the Tibetan characters, was kind enough to furnish me, in a letter dated 
September 15, 1921, with a note on them reproduced in Appendix Z. From this it is seen that 
the inscription names a certain Lirnidor together with his family or clan designation rMe-*or, 
probably taken from a locality, as the donor of a Stupa. The fact of the personal name being 
put in the genitive is taken by Dr. P'rancke as an indication of the early date of the inscription, 
and this is in harmony with the palaeographic character of the letters, which, in that scholar's 
opinion, ‘ show the characteristic marks of the Tibetan script of the eighth and ninth centuries 

From the relative position of the two, it is obvious that the representation of a Stupa is con- 
temporary with, if not older than, the Tibetan inscription. This chronological indication has 
its special archaeological interest with regard to the peculiar cruciform type of Stupas which 
Dr. Francke has noted before among Ladakh rock-carvings. 

Local tradition, so far as it goes back, knows nothing of Tibetans having ever established 
their rule or tHeir Buddhist worship in Yasin, Hence all the more interest attaches to the statement 
in Dr. Francke’s note that a Tibetan text mentions the conquest of the Giigit region as having 
taken place under a Tibetan ruler of the eighth century. In view of this collateral evidence one is 
tempted to connect the Buddhist rock-carving on the Darkot with that short-lived Tibetan advance 
on the uppermost Oxus which the T*ang Annals record towards the close of the second quarter 
of the eighth century and which Kao Hsien-chih’s adventurous expedition successfully arrested. 

The difference in the weathering shows that the graffiti in Arabic characters must be con- 
siderably later than the Tibetan inscription. They consist of the Shiah invocation, Vd Allah 

Cf. Serindia, i. pp. 37 sqq. • Cf. Foucher, Vart du Gandhdra, i. p. 64 ; Beal, Si-yu-ki, i. pp. 47 sq. 
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'ARmadat, scribbled across the cruciform portion of the Stupa, with another Yd Muhammad yd 
Muhammad yd *Ali below it. To the left of the Stupa, written vertically, we read the names 
Khdwar Shdh Skdh Khushwaqt and in the left top comer Yd *Ali madat pddshdh Marddn. Finally 
across the lowest base of the Stupa is scrawled the record, 6 a kalam Murdd Begi^ None of the persons 
here named seems capable of definite identification at present ; for the name of Khushwaqt appears 
to have been borne not solely by the founder of the family mling YSsTn and Mastuj since the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, but also by at least two of his descendants.^* 

Cl<^ above this spot the track took us to the moraine on the east side of the much-crevassed 
glacier that descends from the pass. After scrambling up this to an elevation of nearly 14,000 
feet, w( crossed the glacier in a zigzag line to avoid crevasses. Further progress lay along its 
snow'covered western moraine, past precipitous clifis and avalanche slopes, until easier ground 
was gained at about 14,600 feet on snow-beds flanking the head of the glacier. At last, after four 
hours' steady climbing, we reached the broad and flat expanse of snow that forms the crest of the 
pass (Fig. 43). The reading there taken with the mercurial mountain barometer indicated a height 
of 15,250 feet, closely approximating to that recorded in the Trans-frontier map sheet (15,380 feet). 

This great fim bed was the same to which my ascent of May 17, 1906, had brought me, and 
the full description then recorded in my Personal Narrative'^ makes it unnecessary to note further 
topographical details about this remarkable pass. It will suffice to mention that though the gather- 
ing snow clouds soon deprived me of a full* view to the south, I was once more greatly struck by 
the contrast which the steep glacier bed on that side, confined between precipitous spurs, presented 
to the wide snowy expanse of the summit and to the gentle slope of the mighty ice stream flowing 
down from it towards the Yarkhun gorges (Fig. 48). It was easy for me to realize again on the 
spof the feelings of dismay which filled Kao Hsien-chih’s Chinese ‘ braves ' when they had been 
brought to this height and found what a descent lay before them, and to appreciate the great 
qualities of their leader, who by combined boldness and stratagem assured final success in his 
adventurous enterprise. 

Section III.— FROM THE YARKHUN HEAD-WATERS TO THE TAGH- 

DUMBASH PAMIR 
• 

, On the top of the DarkSt pass I was met by the late Captain H. F. D. Stirling, of the 57th Glader 
(Wilde's) Rifles, then commanding the Chitral Scouts and officiating as Assistant Political Agent 
in Chitral. The hardy Mastuji porters whom that young officer, himself an expevt mountaineer, p«ss. 
had brought up in person were most welcome. But less so the information he gave me that the 
north-eastern of the two glacier routes from the Darkot to the Yarkhun valley had been blocked 
for the past three years by impracticable bergschrunds which had formed above the foot of the 
glacier. When discussing Kao Hsien-chih's crossing of the Darkot in Serindia, I have had occasion 
to call special attention to the interesting orographic fact that from the %xeaxfirn beds on the very 
top of the pass there descend northward two separate glaciers filling valleys which diverge at 
right angles.^ I have also shown there reasons for the belief that Kao Hsien-chih's route lay over 
the north-eastern glacier, which descends the Kachil valley and ends a short distance above the 
grazing ground of Showar-shur on the uppermost Yarkhun river. 

This route, which conveniently connects with the low Shawitakh pass leading across the Oxus 
watershed close to the east of the Baroghil saddle, was described by reliable reports as the easier 
of the two routes previous to the glacier change above mentioned. It was then regularly used Shawitakh 

“ CL Biddulph, ffMtt Koosh, p. 153, genealogical table. ' CL Serindia, i. p. 56. 

^ See Desert Cedkt^, i. pp. 57 s<I<l< 
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by traders between Yasin and Wakhan, and its practicability for laden transport was proved by 
the fact that the Pamir Boundary Commission of 1895 followed it both going and returning, though 
out of the 600 ponies that accompanied them a number were lost. From what I subsequently 
learned from Wakh! graziers at Showar-shur I conclude that it was probably a recent advance 
of the glacier pressing against the rock walls near the narrowing mouth of the Kachil valley that 
had caused this north-eastern route from the Darkot to become completely closed to traffic for the 
time being. I was reluctantly obliged, in consequence, to descend by the north-western glacier, 
with which my visit of 1906 had already acquainted me. Though, owing to the lateness of the 
season, there was now no risk of avalanches, yet the difficulties encountered in the shape of crevasses, 
huge moraines, &c. (Fig. 48), were sufficient to render this route, in its present state, quite im- 
practicable for laden animals. Passing my old camping-place above Vedin-kot we managed, 
however, to reach by nightfall the grazing ground of Chikmar-robat below the Baroghil saddle. 

Having thus reached the Yarkhun head- waters, our easiest route to the Chinese border would 
have led across the Baroghil to Sarhad on the Oxus and thence past the Afghan Pamirs by the 
uppermost Ab-i-Panja. This was the line I had followed in 1906. But apart from the fact that 
its use would have required the special permission of H.M. the Amir of Afghanistan, my desire 
to see new ground was against it. The only alternative was to follow a parallel route by which 
westernmost Hunza could be gained across the head-waters of the Yarkhun and Karambar rivers 
and over the high watershed range to the cast of the latter. It would certainly be a very difficult 
route, and I had all the more reason to feel grateful for the effective arrangements made by Captain 
Stirling in the matter of transport. He himself, as an enthusiastic mountaineer, took pleasure 
in sharing the toils of those four days of hard climbing and marching. It affords me melancholy 
satisfaction to record here my grateful remembrance of all the friendly help given me by ‘this 
zealous officer of a famous P'rontier regiment ; he was destined never to gain the chance of explora- 
tion that he longed for, but to lay down his life for his country three years later after distinguished 
service in France and Mesopotamia. 

For a variety of geographical reasons the ground we traversed on two long marches past 
the glacier sources of the Yarkhun and Karambar rivers could never have witnessed historical 
events of importance. The great elevation, from about 12,000 to 14,000 feet, of the main valleys 
on either side of the Karambar saddle precludes cultivation. The close vicinity of numerous 
large glaciers — the largest of them, descending to Showar-shur from the south-east, is shown by the 
map* to extend over a direct distance of some 22 miles — must make climatic conditions on this 
high ground more severe than they would be at a corresponding elevation on the Pamirs. More- 
over, though of easy approach from the side of Sarhad and uppermost Wakhan, the area containing 
these head-waters represents a cul-de-sac. I'rom Hunza it is separated by a very high ice-clad 
range over which communication is possible only by the Chillinji pass, some 17,500 feet above 
sea-level. This can be crossed by men on foot for a few summer months only, and even then, as 
my experience showed, under exceptional difficulties. 

To the south, along the Karambar or Ashkuman valley, there is no practicable route during 
the spring and summer. The extremely narrow gorges below the Chillinji glacier are then for several 
marches completely filled by the river, and the rock walls on either side are sheer precipices impass- 
able for any but cragsmen unencumbered by loads. Even in winter the track leading down the 
valley to the Gilgit river at Gakuch is extremely difficult, and at that season communication with 
Wakhan across the passes northward is blocked by snow. It is only for a few weeks in the early 
spring and autumn that it is possible to follow the route leading up the Karambar valley to the north 
* Cf. Northern Trans-frontier sheets No. 2 sw. and SE. ; also map in Curzon, Pamirs. 
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and across the Khora-bohrt pass (about 15,000 feet) to the Afghan Pamirs. Even then it is far 
from easy. 

The geographical features just briefly indicated fully account for an interesting ethnographic Wakhb 
observation made on my passage through the high valleys on either side of the Karambar saddle. 

They comprise extensive summer grazing grounds which on the west reach from below Baroghil- and Karam- 
yailak close up to the saddle and to the east of it descend to below Shuiyenj, a total distance of rivers, 
well over 30 miles. I found these occupied exclusively by WakhTs who annually come up with 
their flocks from Afghan territory on the Ab-i-Panja. Several considerable summer villages 
or ‘ Yailaks ’ are inhabited for four or five months in the year by such Wakhls, who also cultivate 
land about Sarhad. These settlements are of old date, and clearly prove that notwithstanding the 
natural boundary formed by the Oxus-Indus watershed to the north and the political frontier 
between Indian and Afghan territory which follows the same line, the. valleys at the head of the 
Yarkhun and Karambar rivers must ethnographically be considered as forming part of Wakhan. 

I may incidentally note that the attitude of the WakhTs we met seemed to reflect full consciousness 
of this fact. We have here another illustration of what has been ^rightly observed in the alpine 
regions of Europe and elsewhere, viz. that difficult river gorges are often of greater importance 
as ethnographic boundaries, and as military barriers also, than the crest-lines of adjoining high 
ranges.® 

The long march that on August 30 took' us from the foot of the Baroghil saddle to Murgach, Ascent to 
close under the Karambar pass, led throughout over easy ground distinctly Painir-like in character 
(P ig *50). Between Chikmar-robat and the point where we struck the route leading up from Showar- 
shur to the Shawitakh I noticed abundant signs of farmer glacier action in the form of ancient * 
moraines and cirques. It was interesting to note in the midst of them an old watch-tower built by 
WakhTs as a place of defence against Kirghiz raiders, who used to attack these grazing grounds from 
the side of the Little PamTr by crossing the Khora-bohrt and the Karambar passes. On ascending Glacier 
to the latter next morning (Fig. 49) I was able to examine more closely the interesting instance 
bifurcation by which the glacier to the south of the pass, and almost astride of it, discharges its drain- jjfir 
age partly towards the Yarkhun river, itself a feeder of the Kabul river, and partly into the Zhoe- 
sar lake forming the head of the Karambar ^river and thus draining into the Indus. The photo- * 

graphic panorama (P ig. 47) illustrates the configuration of the ground to the south and on eitjier side 
of the pass. The latter is represented by an almost im'pergeptible watershed between old moraines 
of the glacier ; our barometrical observations indicated for it an elevation of approximately 14,420 
feet (against 14,060 feet of the map). The eastern branch of the glacier was found much rctluced 
and manifestly in actual course of retrogression. But a small stream issuing from its snout still 
helps to feed the lake from which the Karambar river takes its rise (Pig. 56). It is significant 

® Cf. my remarks conceniing the separation in political times this WakhI immigration across the main llinrlukush 

and linguistic respects of the Zebak-Lshkashm tract from the watershed has extended even farther down the Karambar 

rest of the Upper Oxus (Ab-i-Panja) valley, in the intro- valley. Small WakhI settlements composed^iainly of refugee 

duction to Sir George Grierson's Ishkdshml, Zebaki, and followers of the 'AIT Mardan Shah, the former ruler of 

Ydzghiddmi, p. 4. Wakhan, are now to be found from llohrt to Imit, below the 

Somewhat similar conditions may be observed in the difficult gorges of the Karambar river to which reference has 

northern portion of Ilunza territory, appropriately called been made in the text above. These ethnographic changes 

‘ Little Guhjal \ i. c. ‘ Little Wakhan \ It is separated of modern date are of interest as indications of a progressive 

from Ilunza proper by the extremely difficult river gorges infiltration of an Iranian-speaking element to the south of 

Ixjlow Ghulmit (cf. Ruins of Khoian, pp. 44 sqq.), and its the Ilindukiish. The same is observable also in the Lutkho 

population consists almost exclusively of WakhI immigrants tract of Chitrcll, south of the Dorah pa.ss, where Yi^lghah, 

from beyond the high watershed range to the north. a Galcha dialect, is spoken by old immigrants from Munjaii ; 

Here it may conveniently be noted that during recent cf. Serindia, i. pp. 26 sq. 
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that this lake, situated within the political border of India, is known to the Wakhls also by the 
TurkI designation of Ak-kul, the ‘ White Lake It could clearly be observed that the lake, which 
is considerably larger than appears from the map, owes its origin to the fact that a big glacier 
near its eastern end once pushed its moraines from the south right across the valley. 

About eight miles from the pass, the valley contracts below the last grazing grounds of 
Shuiyenj. Beyond this the track led past the snout of a large glacier on the south, which has 
piled its ice against the rocky slopes opposite. The river thus blocked had cut its way in a big 
tunnel below it (Fig. 53) ; this advance of the glacier beyond the river bed was said to have taken 
place only two years before. Less than two miles farther down, the river bed, broad as it was here, 
was completely blocked by a much larger glacier descending from the south, which h%d to be 
traversed for a distance of about a mile and a half. What with the care needed in its crossing and 
the difficult progress beyond, over boulder-strewn slopes on the right bank, it was long after 
nightfall before we reached the small jungle-covered space known as Sokhta-robat, which forms 
a usual camping-place opposite the approach to the Khora-bohrt pass.^ 

Had it been possible for me to cross by this pass into the Lupsuk valley northward, which 
drains into the Ab-i-Panja some distance below Bozai-gumbaz, we could thence have reached 
Hunza territory over the Irshad pass, leading like the Chillinji pass to the head of the Chapursan 
valley. We might thus have been spared a very trying piece of mountaineering, and probably 
a day's march as well. For 60th passes, about 15,060 and 16,000 feet respectively in height, are 
clear of glacier ice and practicable during the summer and early autumn for laden animals, and 
even longer for men on foot.® But without the Amir’s permission this passage, leading through 
a forlorn alpine corner of easternmost Afghan territory, was closed to a servant of the Indian 
Government. As it was, I had occasion to feel very grateful when, on proceeding on Septembtfr ist 
down the Karambar river, I found a contingent of hardy WakhI porters awaiting us at the point 
where the snout of the big Chillinji glacier debouches into the river gorge (Fig. 52). Without 
their timely arrival from the small settlement of Wakhi refugees lower down, as had been arranged 
through the Gilgit Agency, farther progress would have been impossible. After ascending for 
about four miles along the north edge of the glacier (Fig. 51) over old moraines thickly covered 
with Juniper and other dwarf tree growth, we camped.that night at an elevation of about 12,500 feet. 

The ascent made on September 2 to the Chillinji pass proved a difficult piece of mountaineer- 
ing. The snowy weather that had prevailed all through August had rendered the very steep snow 
slopes to be (jlimbed to the north-east of the glacier exceptionally trying. There were risks of 
avalanches to be faced in the confined gully up which lay the final ascent of some two thousand 
feet (Fig. 57), and the chance of some mishap was increased by the fact that the pass had not been 
traversed by any one for a considerable number of years. Only one old man among the WakhTs 
sent with us had ever been across. It took eight hours of laborious climbing, mostly through 
deep snow, before our party, numbering forty men in all, safely reached the col. Barometrical 
observations Indicated for it an elevation of 17,520 feet. The view that the pass offered over the 
big glaciers filling the head of the Chapursan valley and along the ice-crowned range forming 
the watershed on the north towards the Ab-i-Panja sources and the Tagh-dumbash Pamir, was 
grand and extensive. But the icy gale sweeping the exposed col made even a short rest difficult 


* Its name as given to me by the WakhTs sounded 
Khora-vursht. 

* is of interest to note that the existence of the route 
leading up the Karamb&r valley and across the Khnra-buhrt 
pass to the Pamirs was duly reported by Mughul Peg about 


1789-90 ; cf. Raverty, Notes on AJghdnistdn, pp. 189 sq. 
That very observant traveller notes : ‘ The climate of this 
dara’h (’Ana-Sar) is exceedingly severe, and uncongenial 
to the health of travellers. By it you can proceed towards 
Ydr-lmnd and Kdshghar.’ 
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and 6iift>rced a hurried farewell to Captain Stirling, who had insisted on sharing our toils as far 
as this. 

Fortunately the descent to the east proved less trying ; for the huge n^^-heds at the head Glacier 
of the glacier below afforded an easy slope, and when after some three miles’ progress in soft snow 
t e glacier proper was reached, we found most of its crevasses sufficiently covered with fresh snow. cwiUnji 
Farther down we could follow the line of the main lateral moraine on the north, and after a descent 
of five hours a dry spot was found under its shelter where it was possible to bivouac in safety. 

night at an elevation of over 15,000 feet made me anxious about some of 
our WakhI porters whose. loads had caused them to lag behind ; but they too turned up safely 
in the njorning, having wisely kept moving all through the night. It was a source of great satisfac- 
tion to me that my feet, in spite of loss of toes and impaired circulation, results of the frost-bite 
accident at the close of my second journey, were still equal to a thirteen hours’ struggle over snow 
and ice at great elevations. 

. , snout of the glacier (Fig. 61) was not passed until after another four miles' steep descent Head of 

in the morning. On arrival in the valley below at the high grazing ground of Buattar I was glad Cl^pumn 
to find fresh transport from Hunza awaiting us. Once again the arrangements made weeks ahead 
t rough Humayun Beg, the Wazir of Hunza, my old acquaintance of 1900, had not failed to assure 
rapid progress. After two miles’ easy descent from Buattar, the path struck the side of the mighty 
ice-stream of Khuz, which comes down from the high range on the south and completely fills the 
bottom of the main valley as it trends eastwards. Passing the narrow side valley to the north-west, 
up which lies the route to the Irshad pass previously mentioned, we skirted the Khuz glacier 
for a distance of more than four miles before its snout was reached in the now widening valley » 
bottom (Fig. 60) at an elevation of about 12,000 feet. Only a little beyond, on the alluvial fan 
of Yarz-yarz, the first signs of former occupation were met with in the shape of abandoned fields 
and decayed huts. They were to prove a characteristic feature of the Chapursan valley at many 
points farther down. ^ Some four miles beyond we halted at Baba-ghundl, marked by a much- 
frequented Ziarat, said to be the most famous throughout Hunza (Fig. 58). Here, too, at an 
elevation of 11,600 feet, there is no permanent occupation ; but there arc some oat-fields, which, 
we were told, had been brought under cultivation again during the lifetime of the father of the ’ • 

present Mir of Hunza. 

A long but easy march on September 4 down to Spsindrinj allowed me to see the greater Abandoned 
portion of the Chapursan valley and realize its peculiar character. In spite of tlje great height cultivation 
of the ranges to the north and south, rising to peaks of over 22,000 feet and as yet but very ^nv^?cy. 
imperfectly explored, the bottom of this valley is more open and unobstructed than any other 
part of Hunza. Its gentle slope is sufficiently indicated by the fact that Spandrinj lies at an elevation 
of only 1,600 feet or so less than Baba-ghundl, though at a distance of about twenty-five miles 
from it by road. The Chapursan valley, notwithstanding the great moraines that glaciers on the 
south had once pushed down into it, contains a larger area of fairly level and easily irrigated 
^ound than probably all the rest of Hunza put together. It was therefore of distinct geographical 
interest to note the extensive areas of abandoned cultivation that we passed between Baba-ghundi 
and Spandrinj. Neither want of water for irrigation nor present climatic conditions seem to furnish 
any adequate explanation for their abandonment. It is true that below the outflow of the big 
Ishkuk glacier there is ground where cultivation has, according to local tradition, been destroyed 
by glacier detritus brought down through a change in the flood beds. But this factor is absent 
elsewhere, and does not account by itself for the virtual abandonment of a valley that, with occupation 
such as is found on corresponding ground in Wakhan, might support a number of comparatively 
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populous villages. Rcoccupation by WakhI settlers (Fig. 76) is recent and proceeds but slowly, 
the total number of houses in the valley probably not exceeding thirty. 

This change of conditions has its exact parallel in what I had occasion to observe about the 
ancient cultivation in the upper Yarkhun valley about Shuyist, the A-shc-yii-shih-to of the Chinese 
Annals, mentioned as the ‘ capital ’ of Chii-wei during T'ang times.® It presents a direct antiquarian 
interest in view of the probability, which I have indicated elsewhere, that Kao Hsien-chih’s route 
on his return from Little P'o-lii to the uppermost Ab-i-Panja led through Hunza.’ If this assump- 
tion is correct, it may be safely conclutled on general topographical grounds that the Chinese 
commander made his way through the Chapursan valley and across the Irshad pass ; for this 
is the most direct route between l limza and Wakhan. Besides being some eighteen mile§ shorter 
than the alternative route by the Kilik and Wakhjir passes, it crosses only a single watershed, 
and that not higher than the Wakhjir pass, between the sources of the Ab-i-Panja and the Tagh- 
dumbash river. The conclusion just indicated finds additional support in what I was able to note 
of the openness of the Chapursan valley and its former local resources. 

It was interesting to observe how the traces of former occupation are also reflected in local 
legends attaching to particular sjiots. Thus, after passing several sites of abandoned cultivation 
below Baba-ghundi, I was shown, to the west of a vast lateral moraine left behind by the now 
receded Ishkuk glacier (Fig. 64), a well-marked cirque that once held a lakelet ; tradition places 
here the residence of a nine-headed monster, resembling a Naga by the description given to me, 
which by its daily food exactions of one human being and seven sheep caused this part of the 
valley to be deserted. The destruction of the monster is ascribed to Imam Muhammad Baqir, 
the great saint of the valley worshipped at Baba-ghundi. The whole alluvial fan below the 
outfall of the great stream that issues from the Ishkuk glacier is supposed to have once been 
cultivated. But only at its eastern edge did I come upon the first sign of reoccupation ; this 
had been started a few years before by three families settled at the old site of Zudakhun. Another 
‘extensive area of former cultivation three miles farther down anil a short distance above the few 
houses of Sipenj is known as KampTr-i-dior. Local legend connects it with the story of an old 
woman {kamplr in WakhI) who alone would offer food to Baba-ghundi and thus saved herself 
from the saint’s w'rath, which overw'helmed and buried the whole village under stones and detritus^® 

A g[iile or so below Sipenj, which in spite of abundant arable land contains only seven families, 
a rock known as Roshtigar bears natural markings distinctly resembling padukds. They are 
rev'erenced nojv as footprints of Baba-ghundi. We have evidently here a case of continuity of 
local worship reaching back to pre- Muhammadan times. The fort village of Reshit, some three 
miles lower down, with its dozen houses (Fig. 59), represents the chief place of Chapursan ; its 
quaint circumvallation recalls the time, not very remote, when the valleys of northernmost Hunza 
were still exposed to Kirghiz counter-raids from the north. Frpm this point all the way down 
to Spandrinj, a distance of some eight miles, I noticed abundant traces of abandoned cultivation, 
including an i^d canal, along the fertile alluvial fans which line the right bank of the river. 

From the site of Spandrinj, which is bordered by jungle and is now used as a grazing ground, 
we made our w'ay on September 5th, across the Kermin pass, abqut 13,600 feet above sea-level, 
into the Derdi valley. Descending this we struck the well-known route leading up the main 
valley of Hunza at the old tower known as Top-khana, some five miles above the village of Misgar. 
Here I found myself on ground that I well remembered visiting on my first approach in 1900 to 


* Qi^Srriiuiia, i, pp. 50 sqq. 

^ Sec ibid., i. p. 54, note 3 ; also G.J,, 1922, February, 
pp. 128 sq. 


* Cf. the Kashmir legend already referred to above, 
p. 25, about the NSga Susravas and Rainafiyafain. 
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the Chinese border on the Pamirs.® Long after nightfall the same day weYeached my old camping- 
place at Murkushi, where the two available routes to the Tagh-dumbash Pamir, via the Kilik 
and Ming-taka passes, diverge. Here I found Surveyor Muhammad Yaqub and Naik Shamsuddin 
of the ist Sappers and Miners, who had safely arrived with our heavy baggage by the route 
via Gilgit and Hunza. 

Though the Kilik pass which I crossed in 1900 is certainly the easier, except during the Crossing 
months of deep snow, I decided for the sake of seeing new ground to take the route across the 
Ming-taka pass.*® It leads up along the moraine of a glacier considerable in size (Fig. 62) and 
offers splendid views towards the maze of fantastically serrated peaks to the south (Fig. 63). As 
this ron^e, too, is well known, there is no need to describe here the ascent, which by midday of 
September 7 brought my now reunited party to the top of the pass (Fig. 65) and thus to the border 
of Chinese Turkestan. Our mercurial barometer indicated for the Ming-taka pass an elevation 
of 15,650 feet. In the open high valley beyond, with its true Pamir character, I found myself 
once more on ground with which my two previous journeys had made me familiar. But how easy 
seemed the routes I had then followed, by comparison with the trapks which had brought us this 
time to the westernmost corner of China ! Barely five weeks had elapsed since I left the Kashmir 
valley, and during this period of strenuous marching with only two days of halt, we had crossed 
fifteen passes between 10,000 and 17,500 feet in height. The total distance we had marched 
amounted to about 520 miles, and of this nearly four-fifths had of necessity been done on foot. 


Section IV.— IN THE VALLEY OF TASH-KURGHAN 


The four rapid marches which carrietl me on September 8-1 1 down by the Tagh-dumbash 
river to Tash-kurghan, the Sarikol ‘ capital ’, led necessarily over ground already familiar to 
me. In Ancient Khotan and in Serindia 1 have fully discussed the early notices bearing on the 
history of Sarikol and such ancient remains as I was able to trace on my preceding visits.* Similarly 
a descriptive account of the chief geographical features presented by the main valley and of its 
present population will be found in the corresponding chapters of my personal narratives of those 
journeys.* Hence I am able to restrict the record of my third passage through Sarikol to brief 
notes on some antiquarian remains not previously noticed and a few supplementary obsetVations 
of a geographical interest. 

Taking my observations as they occurred in the course of my route, I may first briefly mention 
that, descending along the Tagh-dumbash or Tash-kurghan river, as it flows in its initial stage 
from west to east, I came upon a mark of former extensive glaciation at a point known as Tdke- 
sakrik, some three miles below Payik-karaul ; * a big terminal moraine here fills the mouth of the 
side valley that descends from the high snowy range on the south. The appearance of this old 
moraine is such as to leave no doubt about its being, geologically speaking, of quite^modern date. 
Yet within two miles below it, at an elevation of about 12,000 feet, I found further confirmation 
of what I had before had occasion to observe, that cultivation once extended much higher up 
the valley.* On the small grass-covered plain of Chadir-tash old terraced fields had in recent 
years been tilled again by Kirghiz for a brief period, and on the opposite (left) river bank. 
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• See 'Ruins of Khotan, pp. 53 sq. 

*® The name Ming-taka (usually but wrongly spelt 
Mintaka) applies properly to the valley (Ming-taka Jilga) 
that is followed from the pass to the north-cast down to its 
junction with the Tagh-dumbash river. It means literally 


the ‘ [valley of the] thousand mountain-goats '. 

* Cf. Ancient Khotan, i. pp. 22-40 ; Serindia, i. pp. 72-6. 

* See Ruins of Khotan, pp. 57 sqq. ; Desert Cathay, 
i. pp. 89 sqq. 

* See Map No. 3. c. 2. 


* Cf. Serindia, i. p, 73. 
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near Kizil-tam, an old canal could be clearly made out for a distance of about three-quarters of a 
mile. At Koshun-kdr, a little lower down on the left bank, I found direct evidence that cultivation 
had actually been resumed since my visit in 1906. This had happened also at the mouth of 
the Nullah known as Kara-jilga, some three miles above Pisling, the southern limit at that time 
of Sarikol cultivation. There is thus every reason to suppose that if settled conditions continue 
in Sarikol, such as have prevailed since 1891, when raids from Hunza ceased, increasing population 
will lead to the gradual reoccupation of all arable ground right up to the Tagh-dumbash Pamir. 

The great change that has already taken place farther down the valley was impressed upon 
me when I crossed from my camp at Pisling (11,530 feet above sea-level) to the village of Dafdar, 
just opposite on the right bank.® My immediate object was to trace from there the lii\e of the 
ancient canal known as Farydd-ariki, ‘ Faryad’s canal ’, famous in local lore and the subject 
of a curious legend ; I had heard of this canal in 1900,* but neither then nor in 1906 had I sufficient 
time to examine it. But my attention was first arrested by the great change in Dafdar itself. 
Where in 1900 I had seen only a cluster of hovels containing eight or ten families mainly occupied 
in grazing cattle, I found novv some forty homesteads as substantial as those seen about Sarhad. 
They were widely scattered over an area of well-tilled fields and most of them surrounded by 
flourishing young plantations of poplars and willows. The total of cultivated ground now extended 
over more than four miles from south to north with a width for the most part of about a mile. 
Owing to the abundance of fertile soil and the scarcity of labour the fields arc sown only in alternate 
years with the barley, oats, or peas that form the main crops. Yet there was said to be more than 
enough water to irrigate all the land taken up, a statement borne out by the luxuriant grass that 
covered all the waste ground commanded by the canal, as well as by the large stacks of fodder 
grass stored on the house-tops for the winter. • 

This striking expansion of Dafdar was explained by my old Sarikol acquaintance Rashid 
Beg, who had once more been sent to escort me down to Tash-kurghan, as a direct result of the 
’ partial reopening of that same ancient canal that I had come to look for. Not very long apparently 
after my passage in 1900 the military ‘ Amban ’ of Tash-kurghan had effected a clearing of the 
head portion of the old Farydd-ariki. It was said to have taken him three months’ labour with 
fifty Chinese soldiers and about as many Tash-kurghan cultivators. He was energetic enough 
to camp on the spot and thus saw the work finished in one season. The restored canal, I was told, 
received its water from the outfall of the ’Zankan-jilga, which, as the map (No. 3. d . 2) shows, 
descends fronj a portion of the snowy range to the south-east, where it rises to peaks reaching 
about 18,000 feet. The stream draining the valley furnishes not only an abundant supply of ak-su, 
or water from melting snow and ice, but also a permanent discharge of kara-su from springs.^ 
At the point where I examined the restored canal its alignment ran fully twenty feet above the level 
of the shallow, carelessly cut channel, then dry, that previously irrigated the then scanty fields 
of Dafdar. It carried at the time about 275 cubic feet of water per second. The width of the 
inundated belt on either side of the actual channel, however, clearly showed that the original 
canal bed had been intended to carry a much larger flow of water, but had silted up since and been 
only partially cleared. This conclusion was completely confirmed by the subsequent inspection 
of the ancient canal bed where it had not been touched. 

For over three miles we followed the canal winding along the foot of a low conglomerate terrace 
and irrigating the gently sloping ground towards the river bed. The way in which water was 


® Sic Map \o. 3. c. 2. legend. 

• Cf. Ancient Khotan, i, p. 38. Farydd is the local Sarlkoli ’ For the terms <di-su (‘ white water ’) and kara-su 

pronunciation of the name Farhad so familiar in Persian (' black water ’), cf. Ancient Khotan, i. p. 94. 
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allowed to overflow the canal bank showed that the supply was more than abundant for the land 
actually in cultivation. It had been occupied exclusively by Wakhi immigrants from the upper- 
most Ab-i-Panja who had drifted across the Wakhjir pass in small batches. What with assured 
local produce and summer grazing on the Tagh-dumbash near by oflering" abundant facilities 
for raising flocks, they were all said to have grown into * Bais ’ or people of comparative substance. 
The ground beyond the northern point at which Dafdar cultivation now ends presents the same 
character of an easily irrigated alluvial belt, and, in view of the ample water-supply available, 
further extension of cultivation seemed certain, given conditions of tranquillity. 

Not far from the actual edge of thj| cultivated area, there was a bif^urcation of the old canal. 
The lower branch, according to the statement of Rashid Beg and other Sarikolis accompanying 
me, could be traced past the grazing grounds of Rang and Taghash down to Taghlak-gumbaz. 
The other branch, which was said to continue to below Toghlan-shahr opposite Tash-kurghan 
and which under Rashid Beg’s guidance I proceeded to follow, kept a course, as it proved, high 
up on the alluvial fans at the mouth of the successive side valleys. From the start it could be 
traced quite easily across the gentle slope of these fans as a continuous terrace usually about ten 
feet wide. It showed up with still greater clearness where, with a carefully adjusted alignment, 
it wound round the sides of the shallow ravines that carry down the drainage of the side Nullahs 
descending ifrom the east. There, owing to the less easy slope, supporting walls were needed to 
carry the canal, and these, carefully built of large unhewn stones, were found in many places 
still standing to a height of six to eight feet. 

About two miles below the northern limit of Dafdar cultivation we came upon a particularly 
well-preserved bit of the ancient canal, where it bends in a narrow loop round a small sheltered 
Nulluh. Here the original dimensions of the canal bed were still to be seen with perfect clearness. 
The width between the tops of the embankments on either side measured 17 feet. The present 
depth in the centre was about 2 feet 4 inches. Making no allowance for the silting up that un- 
doubtedly, must have taken place since the canal fell into neglect, and assuming a current of one 
foot per second, approximating to that actually observed at Dafdar, these measurements would 
suggest a volume of over twenty cubic feet per second. I noted that, with the exception of a breach 
bf .ishout tSn fe^ at the point of crossing the drainage bed, the stretch of canal that winds round 
the sntall Nullah, about 100 yards in length, was practically intact. For some two and, a half 
miles farther the canal could be traced very clearly across, the gently sloping * Dasht ' of Shilbili. 
As its line passed into ground of an increasingly fertile character, Rashid Beg pointed out small 
dbtrtbuUtiy channels branchinif off at right angles, and his trained eye was probably also right 
in. recognizing liNies that once ‘divided fields. 

Si^ remarkable preservation mig^t, perhaps, at first sight suggest doubts as to the antiquity 
of the irrigation system represented by the ’ Faryad-ariki ’. But quite apart from the popular 
Sarikol legentL which attributes to it a quasi-mythic origin, the extreme dryness of the climate 
in this mountc^in region must be tprm^in mind. An illustration of this is to be found iri? the condition 
of the ancient mountain fastness now known as Kiz-kurghan and situated at the great bend of 
the river some eight miles above Pisling as I observed it in 1906.* This was already a ruin of great 
antiquf^ iff the dfiys of H^Uan-tsang, who records at length the legend connecting it with the 
fabulous descent of the dynasty then ruling Sarikol. When describing these remains I pointed 
olSt diat nothing but the exceptional dryness of the climate throughout historical times * could 
account for their survival in so exposed a position from so early a date We have an indirect 

* See StriHiia, i. pp. 73 sqq. bricks and standing above extremely precipitous slopes, rise 

* Cf. tm., i. p. Tbe walls,, constructed of sun-dried still to a considerable height. The Juniper brushwood used 
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testimony also of the aridity of the climate in a curious notice of Sung Yun about Han-p^an-t*o 
or Sarikol. He specially mentions that its inhabitants had to catch watercourses, i. e. to irrigate, 
in order to do their sowing, and dilates upon their incredulity when told that in China cultivators 
relied upon rainfall for this purpose.'® 

P'rom the little grazing oasis of Rang we turned up the wide alluvial fan of the Taghash 
valley in order to visit the old ' Kurghan ’ at its mouth, of which I had first heard on my passage 
along the left river bank in 1906." This ‘ site ’ was found to consist merely of the ruins of some 
rubble-built huts of uncertain date. But the detour rewarded me in a grand view to the north 
across the main Sarikol valley and Tagharma as far as the huge snowy dome of Muztagh-ata 
and its glacier-girt buttresses. From Jurgal-gumbaz, where our camp stood that evening, the 
‘ Faryad-ariki ’ continued to be traceable, in a clear and almost unbroken line, as we marched 
on September ii down to Tash-kurghan. Rashid Beg was also able to point out to me, on the 
left bank, the head of an ancient canal which once took off from the river opposite Jurgal-gumbaz 
and irrigated all the alluvial plateaux on that side right down to Ak-tam. What small patches 
of ground have now been brought under cultivation again at that point or near the mouth of the 
Pit and Vanaizraf ‘ Jilgas’ are all irrigated from side-streams. 

Farther down, after a ride of about eleven miles from Jurgal-gumbaz, we reached the head 
of the wide bare plain that local tradition knows, under the significant name of Bdzdr-daskt, as 
the site of a large ancient settlement. The ‘ F'aryad-afiki ’ keeps above it along the foot of a well- 
marked alluvial terrace ; but on moving across the Bazar-dasht I noticed the traces of what 
evidently had been a large branch canal, as well as of several distributaries. I observed that the 
plain is here covered with a layer, three to four inches thick, of small stones, below which is found 
soft fertile soil, evidently riverine loess. This distinctly recalled the character of the ground 
surrounding the Miran site far away near Lop-nor,'® which I had noted in 1907. The inference 
that here too the condition of the surface is due to deflation was soon confirmed by my examination 
of the structural remains that still survive at Bazar-dasht, of which I had already heard in 1900.“ 

The badly breached fragments of a large and once massive walled enclosure in stamped clay, 
which I traced at a point almost opposite Ak-tam, as marked in Map No. 3. c. i, betrayed only 
too plainly the effect of long-continued wind erosion. Of the circumvallation a length of about 
190 yaj;ds could be made out on the north-west face, in broken sections of varying thickness, and 
one of about 60 yards to the south-west. Nowhere do the extant walls rise to more than three or 
four feet above the ground, and in many places they have been worn down so as to be almost flush 
with it. This advanced state of erosion points clearly to the considerable antiquity of the site ; 
but no definite chronological indication could be found. As regards the local winds whose effect 
is so strikingly noticed on this bare plain, I may mention that according to the information received 
at Tash-kurghan they blow generally from the north and north-east and are often prolonged 
and of considerable force during the spring and winter. The rapid progress of their denuding 
effect on bartf ground may be gathered from the fact that outside the gate of the small defensible 
post built by the Russians at Tash-kurghan I noticed a distinct lowering of the ground level 
through this cause since its construction about 1903. 

A short distance below the north end of the Bazar-dasht the bed of the river widens greatly, 
and it is from here that the canal takes off which at present carries water across the scrub-covered 


for intervening layers survives in excellent preservation, not 
mercly*where it is still embedded in the mud plaster, but 
also where it strews the slopes below after disintegration 
of the brickwork. 


See Chavannes, Voyage de Song Yun, p. 23. 

('f. Serindia, i. p. 76. The local name there noted as 
Ghan is more correctly spedt Rang, 

Cf. ibid., i. p. 537. “ See Ancient Khotan, i. p. 39. 
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riverine flat to Toghlan-shahr, a collection of hamlets above and facing Tash-kurghan. The 
line of the Faryad-ariki keeps high and dry above it along the foot of the hill-side, until a small 
but conspicuous rocky ridge crowned by the tombs of Maulal Ihsans (Fig. 71) causes a distinct 
drop in its level. From there onwards the ancient canal is carried on supporting walls along the 
foot of the cliffs, and in one place, towards the end of the ridge, is cut through the rock itself. Along 
this portion of its course the ancient canal has been repaired and utilized to carry to the southernmost 
area of Tughlan-shahr cultivation any water that remains available in the new canal. The old 
canal line, however, does not end there, but continues beyond to a wide alluvial fan known as 
Jangal, and was said to be traceable for a considerable distance farther down towards the point 
where tlje Tash-kurghan river makes its sharp bend to the east and enters the gorges of Shindl 
(Map. 3. c. i). Where I was able to examine its course along the face of precipitous cliffs above 
the fan of Jangal, its width was five feet, and the supporting walls of big stones still rose in fair 
preservation to a height of eight or nine feet. On the fan itself the canal expanded to a width 
of fourteen feet or so between the crest of the banks, with a depth of three feet in the middle. 

From the dimensions actually observed here it appears to me very probable that Sarlkol Antiquity 
tradition is right in asserting that the Faryad-ariki in old times brought water not merely to the 
extensive area of this fan, but also to the arable lands which line the right bank of the river for miles 
below the big north-western spur of Mount Afrasiab. Thus the total length of this ancient irriga- 
tion work can be safely estimated at not less than fifty miles. The effort involved in its construction 
and maintenance presupposes a population and resources far greater than those to be found in 
modem Sarlkol. If we compare it with the description which Hsiian-tsang has left us of the 
Chieh-p*an-t*o of his own days,^* it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the times of Sarlkol’s 
greatest prosperity lay then already far behind. 

While tracing the ancient canal nearly to its termination I was afforded an opportunity of Ruined 
paying a rapid visit also to some ruins that on my first survey of the old remains of Tash-kurghan 
had escaped me. About a quarter of a mile from where the Faryad-ariki passes to the southern 'gumkiz. 
extremity of the alluvial fan below Toghlan-shahr, as above described, there rises, close to the 
plateau edge overlooking the wide bed of the river, a Muhammadan saint’s tomb known, with 
an adjoining cemetery of vaulted tombs, by the name of Jangal-gumbaz. Following the line of ^ 

the old canal for another quarter of a mile farther northward, I came upon a large circular piound 
rising conspicuously above the gentle slope of the fan’ and skirted at its west foot by the canal, 
as seen in the site-plan (PI. 2). The mound, composed wholly of clay, is undoubtedly artificial, 
and judging from its shape can scarcely be taken for anything else but a completely decayed 
Stupa. Its diameter at the base is about 70 feet and its height 30 feet. Its condition and appear- 
ance recalled that of the Kurghan-tim Stupa of Kashgar.*® It did not appear to have ever been 
opened. About 70 yards to the north of it there survive, also close to the canal, the remains of what 
I took to be the base, built in sun-dried bricks, of a small Stupa of which the superstructure has 
been completely ruined. The extant mass of solid masonry measures 15 feet by i<» at the base 
and rises to 8 feet above the present ground level. 

About 160 yards to the NNW. of the last-named structure there extend close to the plateau Ruins of 
edge the remains of a large walled enclosure of rectangular shape. Owing to the late hour I was 
unable to examine it closely ; but during my busy day at Tash-kurghan I had a plan and photo- 
graph of it taken by Surveyor Afraz-gul (PI. 2 ; Fig. 70). The ruined enclosure measures about 
193 by 83 feet and retains at three of its corners remains of round towers, about 10 feet in diameter. 

** Cf. Julien, Mimoires, ii. pp. 209 sqq. ; Watters, Yiian Chwang, ii. pp. 285 sq. ; also Ancient Khotan, i. pp. 33 sqq. 

“ Cf. Ancient Khotan, i. pp. 74 sqq. ; Fig. 14. 
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Gates are traceable near the middle of the longer sides facing north and south. The eastern side 
is adjoined by what appears to have been an outer enclosure, with a tower about 18 feet square 
at the north-east corner. The walls of the whole, varying from two to three feet in thickness, appear 
to have been built partly in large-sized bricks and partly in unhewn stone. Within the inner 
enclosure, which seems to have been utilized as a shelter by graziers within comparatively recent 
times, is a jumbled mass of ruined walls enclosing courts and rooms, of which the surveyor was 
unable to disentangle the exact disposition and character. Neither from his plan nor from my 
rapid inspection of the ruin am I able to form any definite opinion as to its origin and date. But 
considering that this ground below Toghlan-shahr has certainly been abandoned for a very long 
period, I am inclined to believe that the enclosure is old, but that it was probably repaired and 
adapted for temporary occupation in Muhammadan times. I may add in conclusion that some 
300 yards farther down the plateau edge there is the ruin of another but much smaller walled 
enclosure, measuring outside some 53 by 26 feet, which from the bricks used appears to be of 
similar origin. 

My single day’s halt at Tash-kurghan on September 12th was more than fully taken up with 
manifold arrangements for transport, &c., in view of the intended division of my party a few marches 
farther ahead. What I was able to see once more of the old capital of Sarikol or to learn about its 
present conditions did not modify the views concerning the antiquity of the site and the character 
of its extant remains that I have recorded in connexion with my previous visits. I may, however, 
briefly mention that not more than a few hundred yards below the north-east foot of the ruined 
town site examined in 1900, the identity of which with the Sarikol capital seen and described by 
HsUan-tsang is not subject to doubt, I now noticed the presence of a Muhammadan shrine marked 
by a large ruined ‘ Gumbaz ' and an ancient cemetery adjoining. The former is supposed to 
shelter the remains of Shah Auliya, a renowned saint, whose grave attracts pilgrims from all over 
Sarikol. Is it possible that this pilgrimage place is connected somehow by continuity of local 
worship with the ‘ convent remarkable for the height and largeness of its towers and pavilions ’ 
as well as for its majestic statue of Buddha, which, as Hsiian-tsang relates, an early king of Chieh- 
p'an-t'o had built at the site of the former royal residence in honour of the venerated teacher 
Kumara-buddha ? 

Section V.— BY THE KARA-TASH RIVER TO KASHGAR 

On September 13th I set out from Tash-kurghan for Kashgar. I was anxious to use the 
chance offered by the season for exploring rou/^ the Kara-tash valley, which lies on the most 
direct line from Sarikol to Kashgar but owing to special difficulties had never been surveyed. 
In order to reach it, it was necessary for the first few marches to follow again the main caravan 
route connecting Sarikol with Kashgar and Yarkand across the great southern buttresses of 
Muztagh-at^ As I proceeded by it to the high plateau of Chichiklik via the Dershat valley 
I felt sure of being once more on the track of Hsiian-tsang. 

Already on my passage of June, 1906, I had convinced myself that HsUan-tsang’s journey 
had led him across the Chichiklik.' But the route up the narrow Shindl valley,* which the early 
season had then obliged me to take, was not likely to have been that of the great pilgrim when he 

'• See Ancient Khotan, i. pp. 35 sqq. mention of ‘ an enclosure of some 300 paces ' refers not to 

” Cf. Julicn, Mimoires, ii. p. 213; Ancient Khotan, this place but to the ruined fastness of Kiz-kurghSn.] 
i. p. 3J. [I may correct here an error made in the last quoted ^ Cf. Serindia, i. pp. 76 sqq. 

passiige when discussing ffsiian-tsang’s notice about the * See Desert Cathay, i. pp. 97 sq. 

royal residence at the capital of Chieh-p'an-t'o. The 
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travelled from Chieh-p*an-t'o via Wu-sha (Yangi-hissar, Yarkand) to Kashgar in the autumn 
of A. D. 642.* At that season the more direct route up the Dershat valley and across the Kok-moinak 
pass is certainly also the easier. In fact I was able to assure myself, as I moved up it on September 
13-14, that the track leading up to it over the Ko-bulak-dasht and through the Dershat J ilga (Fig. 66) 
is practicable throughout for camels and even elephants. This point is of some interest, because 
we know from the Life that HsUan-tsang was accompanied by elephants as far as the Tangitar 
gorge beyond the Chichiklik,* and the upper portion of the Shindi valley choked with masses of 
big boulders must have been in the pilgrim’s time as impossible for elephants as it would now be. 

I have already had occasion fully to discuss in Serindia the physical features of the forbiddingly Plateau of 
barren ^nd exposed plateau that forms the head of the Shindi valley, known as the Chichiklik- 
maidan, and to prove that there was situated, at an elevation of close on 15,000 feet, an ancient 
hospice the legend attaching to which is related by Hsuan-tsang in detail.® The cutting wind and 
driving snow which met us when we approached the Kok-moinak pass and crossed to the high 
open plain beyond it was an appropriate illustration of the truth of HsUan-tsang’s description : 

‘ In this region, both during summer and winter, there fall masses of snow ; the cold winds and 
icy storms rage. The ground, impregnated with salt, produces no crops ; there are no trees and 
nothing but wretched herbs. Even at the time of the great heat the wind and snow continue. 

Scarcely have travellers entered this region when they find themselves surrounded by vapours 
and clouds.’ • But there was more satisfaction when, on examining more closely the spot where 
on my previous passage I had located the ancient hospice of Hsuan-tsang’s legend, I found distinct 
archaeological evidence confirming this identification. 

The Chichiklik- maid an (Map 2. c. 4), as our survey showed, measures about three miles Grave* 
fron/ north to south and over two miles across. Near the centre of it rises a low knoll bearing on 
its top the remains of a much-decayed ‘ Gumbaz ’ built with rough stones and respected as a sacred * Cumbaz *. 
spot by Muhammadan wayfarers (Fig. 67). Around it there can be traced quite clearly foundations 
of walls built with the same rough material but far more solidly, forming an enclosure 102 feet' 
square and correctly orientated (see the plan, PI. i). All over the enclosed area are scattered 
low grave mounds, most of them badly decayed, the ground being still used, according to the 
information I received on the spot, as a burial-ground for unfortunate wayfarers. P'or this desolate ’ 
high plateau, exposed to the winds and snows, continues to claim its victims, as testified by IJenedict 
Goes where his notes tell us : ' And then in two days ihor^ [from Sarcil, i. e. Sarlkol] they reached 
the foot of the mountain called Ciecialith [i. e. Chichiklik]. It was covered deep v^ith snow, and 
during the ascent many were frozen to death, and our brother himself barely escaped, for they 
were altogether six days in the snow here.’ ’ In Chinese Turkestan the sites of supposed ‘ Ziarats ' 
of saints are invariably chosen for graveyards ; hence the graves found within the ruined enclosure 
furnish direct proof that the spot has long been held sacred. 

This fact, viewed in the light of what I have been able to show elsewhere about the survival Remains of 
of Buddhist local worship in Muhammadan Central Asia,® as well as the central position occupied 


* For the time of Hsflan-tsang’s passage, cf. Serindia, 
i. p. 79. 

* Cf. Julien, Vie, p. 275; regarding these elephants 
carrying the pilgrim’s heavy baggage, including his large 
collection of sacred objects and manuscripts, see also ibid., 
p. 262. This cortige of elephants is indirectly a proof that 
the economic conditions of WakhSn and Sarlkol in HsQan- 
tsang’s times must have been very different from what they 
are now ; for I much doubt whether the present resources of 


these valleys would allow of elephants being ade«juatdy pro- 
visioned there, to say nothing of the passage of the Pamirs. 
Yet we know that Hsiian-tsang — and his elephants — 
honoured the Sarlkol capital by a stay of twenty days ! 

* Cf. Serindia, i. pp. 77 sqtj. ; Desert Cathay, i. pp. 98 sq. 

• Cf. Julien, A/rf/«oim,ii. p. 215 ; Ileal, ii. p. 303. 

’ See Yulc-Cordier, Cathay, iv. pp. 214 srj. , 

® Cf. my ‘ Note on Buddliist local worsliip in Muham- 
madan Central Asia ',J.R.A.S., 1910, pp. 839 sqq. 
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by the knoll, which makes the spot exceptionally well adapted for the purposes of a travellers* 
shelter, had seemetl sufficient on the occasion of my previous visit to justify my recognizing in 
the ruined enclosure ‘ the last remains of the ancient structure to which HsUan-tsang’s record 
refers The close survey of the ground that more favourable conditions as to time and assistance 
now rendered possible fully confirmed this conclusion. It showed me that the south-western 
portion of the large enclosure was once occupied by a block of quarters, forming a rectangle whose 
outside measurement was 58 by 55 feet (see plan, PI. i). The lines of the main walls, two and 
a half feet thick for the most part and of the same construction as the outer enclosure, could be 
traced quite clearly on the ground even without excavation, though broken dowm almost to the 
surface level. The ground plan comprised two rows of five rooms each, ranged on either side of 
an inner courtyard measuring approximately 53 by 26J feet. The rooms showed a uniform dimen- 
sion of nine and a half feet square and were divided from each other by walls one and a half feet 
thick. The disposition of these rooms leaves no doubt about their having been intended for travellers* 
quarters and the inner court for the storage of caravan goods, &c., while the unoccupied portion 
of the larger enclosure outside would serve for the transport animals. The worst winds over the 
Chichiklik-maidan seem to blow from the north-east, and whoever planned this ancient Sarai 
may have left the northern and eastern sides of the outer enclosure unoccupied for the purpose 
of allowing the animals to seek shelter under those walls from the cutting blasts. 

'I'he fact that the grave mounds are now found uniformly scattered over the whole area, including 
the portion occupied by the quarters, proves the structure to have been in its present state of complete 
decay for a very long period. It is possible that the ancient hospice was already in ruins'when 
seen by Hsiian-tsang; for his account, as contained in the available translations of \hc. Hsi-yU-chi^ 
gives indeed a full account of the legend about its saintly foundation as he heard it, but leaves us 
in doubt whether the pious traveller himself enjoyed its protection. It only remains for me to add 
that plentiful fragments of pottery found outside the enclosure and on the adjoining ground prove 
‘that the spot was occupied as a usual halting-place for caravans, &c. The two huts that a Chinese 
‘Amban’ had had built some 200 yards away to the north-west, which in 1906 afforded modern 
proof of the suitability of the spot for a hospice, were now found completely in ruins though only 
erected since 1903. Their rapid disappearance scrv;es to illustrate the severe climatic conditions 
and als9, by contrast, the solid construction of the ancient hospice, which has left its clear traces 
even after the lapse of so many centuric.s. 

From thg; Chichiklik eastwards I had to follow once more the route which leads down to 
Tar-bashi and through the extremely confined rock gorges of Tangi-tar (Fig. 68). I have fully 
discussed on a previous occasion the antiquarian and quasi-personal interest attaching to this 
trying defile, owing to the adventures experienced there by Hsiian-tsang and nearly a thousand 
years later by Benedict Goes.® I need only add that on my descent to Tar-bashi I noticed clear 
indications of ancient glaciation in large ancient moraines and in a succession of plateau-like 
steps, which Seemed to mark the terminal points reached at different geological periods by the 
glacier that once filled the valley. There can be little doubt that the Chichiklik-maidan, too, 
owes its peculiar configuration to the former presence of a big glacier completely covering the 
head of the Shindi valley. 

On September 15th our routes divided at Toilc-bulung, a Kirghiz grazing ground with patches 
of cultivation, where the stream from the Tangi-tar defile joins the one descending the Buramsal 
valley^ from the north (Map 2. d. 4). Lai Singh moved off by rapid marches eastwards in order 
to reach, via Yarkand and Khotan, that portion of the main K'un-lun range above Kapa and 

• Cf. Heritidia, i. pp. 78 sep 
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Charchan along which I was anxious to have our triangulation extended' as far as possible to the 
east. I planned our reunion at Miran by January 15th, just in time for the start on those desert 
explorations north of Lop-nor which formed the chief task in my programme fot; the winter. Careful 
arrangements and detailed instructions were needed to assure the timely completion of the difficult 
surveys that were to precede it, and though fortunately I could place absolute reliance on my old 
travel-companion’s devoted zeal and energy, the exact planning of them had absorbed much of 
my thought and time during our hurried joint journey to this point. My heavy baggage was 
dispatched to Kashgar under the care of Afraz-gul Khan and Naik Shamsuddin, by the usual 
caravan route via Ighiz-yar, the one I had followed in 1906.^® 

I njyself set out due north with Muhammad Yaqub Khan, the second surveyor, in order Diflicultics 
to reach the same goal by a new route, across the Merki pass and down the valley of the Kara-tash 
or Besh-kan river, which receives most of the eastern drainage of the great glacier-clad range route, 
of Muz-tagh-ata. Owing to special difficulties this important valley, which supplies the large 
oasis of Yangi-hissar with most of its irrigation, had never been explored in its whole length. The 
narrow gorges through which the Kara-tash river has cut its lower course are rendered quite 
impassable during the spring and summer by the big floods from the melting snows and glaciers. 

By the time these floods subside, early in the autumn, the Merki pass is liable to become blocked 
by heavy snow. In the spring of 1906 I had sent Surveyor Rai Ram Singh to descend the valley ; 
but the attempt, though made with his usual pluck, was completely baffled, and after reaching 
Chimghan he was obliged to turn off to the north-east and seek his way to Yangi-hissar across 
the Gdiijak pass. Favourable conditions, mainly due to chance, promised better success on the 
present occasion. Kirghiz information showed that an exceptional succession of early snowfalls * 
withlow temperatures, corresponding to the unusual season we had experienced ever since leaving 
YasTn, had reduced the melting of the glacier ice earlier than in ordinary years. 'I'hus there was 
hope that I should be able to pass the river gorges just while the Merki pass, though already under 
snow, was still practicable for laden Yaks. 

Rain and then snow accompanied us all the way up the Buramsal valley and made doubly Oossinyof 
welcome the shelter offered by the ‘Ak-ois’ of Ae last Kirghiz camp below the pass. The bad W^rkipiiss. 
weather conditions prevailing for the last month and more, though favourable to iny passage, 
had not allowed the ripening of the oat crop in the scattered fields that we found in the narrow 
valley up to about four miles above Toile-bulung. Farther up, large grass-covered moraines 
indicated former glaciation down to a level of about 1 2,000 feet. By the morning of September i6th 
the sky had fortunately cleared and allowed the ascent to the Merki (or Buramsal) pass (Fig. 69), 
close on 15,000 feet above sea-level, to be made with load-carrying Yaks, notwithstanding the 
deep snow that covered the last 2,000 feet or so of the slope. The descent to the north was much 
steeper and rendered difficult over the greater part by huge heaped-up masses of boulders, half- 
hidden in the snow. We emerged from the snow only near Merki-chat, where we found a small 
Kirghiz camp occupying a sheltered position, some 12,180 feet above sea-level, by the stream coming 
from the Merki-jilga (Fig. 77). 

After halting there for the night and securing fresh Yaks, we resumed our march down the Descent to 
valley, which for a distance of about seventeen miles maintains a direction generally to the NNE., 
but with many windings. The constant crossings of the river bed, which were necessary in order 1,0,1. 
to get round the foot of the precipitous rocky spurs, would have caused trouble, no doubt, earlier in 
the season. But now the combined volume of the several streams that unite in the valley w§s not 
large enough to fill the whole bed. The valley bottom widened, and progress for the time being 

“ See Desert Cathay, i. pp. 100 sqq. 
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became still easier after passing, some fourteen miles below Merki-chat, the point where the Kara- 
tash river flows in from the west (Fig. 72). Its volume seemed less than that of the drainage 
coming from Merki, and as the valley continues its direction from south to north below the junction, 
the Merki stream may be considered as the true head of the river. But the Kara-tash valley gives 
access to the Kara-tash pass, which communicates with the Little Kara-kul basin north of Muz-tagh- 
ata and the Pamirs beyond, as appeared from our survey of 1900 ; and in view of the importance 
of this route — the only one which crosses the Muz-tagh-ata range — the retention of the name Kara- 
tash for the whole valley and river right down to its outflow appears justified. 

The first patch of Kirghiz cultivation is found close to the Kara-tash junction, at an elevation 
of over 10,000 feet, and there is an increase in the number of fields intermittently sown and^lternat- 
ing with pasture as the valley descends towards the marked bend which a conspicuous massif, 
snow-covered at the time, forces the river to make to the north-west. From the point where the 
stream coming from the Ghijak pass joins it, some three miles below the junction with the Kara-tash 
river, the valley bottom widens sufficiently for the arable ground to be almost continuous. The 
rest of the day’s long march, done with camels from the Kirghiz camp near the Kara-tash junction 
(Fig. 74), led through a succession of defiles along the winding bed of the river. Earlier in the 
season these crossings from one bank to the other would not have been free from risk. As it was, 
we were able to complete in darkness without mishap these last few miles down to Chimghan-aghzi, 
where we camped. 

The valley of Chimghan, the mouth of which we had reached here, was found to descend 
from the south-west and to be remarkably open as far as the view up it extended, a distance of 
some five miles (Fig. 73). .The river draining it was much larger than the Kara-tash river where 
we crossed it above its junction. The volume and colour of its water left no doubt that it is fed 
by glaciers of considerable size. Though it was impossible to spare time for a survey of the Chimghan 
valley, the mapping done in the course of my 1900 expedition makes it practically certain that 
' these unexplored glaciers must be situated on the east flank of the great ice-clad range north of 
Muz-tagh-ata, which, as the revised results of the triangulation effected in 1900 show, comprises two 
peaks, above the Kongur-debe and Kok-sel glaciers, exceeding even Muz-tagh-ata itself in height.^ 
The Chimghan valley showed cultivation along its, flat open bottom as far as the eye reached, 
and w^also passed fields with modest arbours for about a mile and a half on the left bank below 
the river junction. Grazing grounds, below the glaciers at the branching head of the valley 
(Bash-chimgban) were said to be abundant, and I saw no reason to doubt the statement crediting 
Chimghan with over fifty ‘ Oiliks ’ or households of more or less resident Kirghiz. 

From the river junction at Chimghan-aghzi the valley resumes its trend due north, and we 
had not proceeded on the morning of September i8th more than a couple of miles along it before 
it turned into an almost continuous succession of tortuous gorges confined between towering 
rock walls. These defiles appeared to me a worthy Turkestan counterpart of the Hunza river 
route, only lacking its glaciers. They extended, as the experience of two trying days proved, 
for a total marching distance of twenty miles. In many places progress through them involved 
distinct risks, not only for the baggage. Had the river been swollen only a few feet higher it would 
have been wholly impossible to attempt it. Reduced as its volume then was, the very numerous 
crossings of the river, as it tossed between sheer walls of rock or conglomerate, could not have 
been effected without the help of the Kirghiz camels that we had been so fortunate as to secure 
at Chimghan, and none but such hardy local camels accustomed all their lives to the difficulties 

See Map 2. c. 3. Regarding the correct elevation, tion, in 1900, cf. now Memoir on Maps, pp. 6, 64, 109 ; for 

25,146 feet, of 4/42 N peak triangulated on my first expedi- peak 15/43 n, 25,350 feet, cf. ibid., p. 121. 
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of the ground could possibly have coped with the narrow boulder-strewn tracks, in places veritable 
' Rafiks \ leading along the foot of these precipices. 

Fig. 54 shows the first of these ‘ Rafiks ’ encountered at Bakuchak, about six miles below 
Chimghan-aghzi, and here practicable for men on foot only. The construction of these galleries 
with rough tree trunks and brushwood shows a skill worthy of such cragsmen as those of Hunza 
or Shighnan, and was scarcely to be expected among Kirghiz, averse as they are by the inherited 
instinct of true nomads to the use of their legs. Yet it was at this point, so unlike the ground 
familiar to the traveller in the Tarim basin, that I was first greeted hy that sure sign of the vicinity 
of the great desert plains, the dust haze appearing above the narrow gap of the gorge. After 
repeatedly crossing the river, which the few riding ponies had great difficulty in fording, we came 
to a place some three miles farther down where projecting rock coulisses seemed completely to 
close the passage. Here, at Ara-siindc, the camels had to be unloaded before they could be taken 
across the ‘ Rafiks ’ and past the slippery boulders, which elsewhere made the track along the foot 
of the cliffs even worse (Fig. 55). The narrow steep-edged terraces of the right bank for a mile 
or two after this gave hope of less precarious progress. But they brought us to an impassable 
precipice, and the crossing to the left bank proved too dangerous even for the brave camels. We 
had accordingly to retrace our steps past the outfall of the Kara-tumshuk-jilga before the racing 
torrent of the river, here about fifty yards wide and three feet and more in depth, could be forded. 
After crossing steep talus fans and climbing rocky slopes, we were glad at last to reach by dusk 
a point where a small patch of level ground, with a grove of wild poplars, allowed us to camp by 
the river. 

Our march on September 19th began with difficulties quite as great. Progress for the camels 
was only possible by constantly crossing and recrossing the river. The ‘ Rafiks ' and rock ledges 
by which we descended on the left bank, after a mile or so of painfully slow progress, became 
impracticable even for laden ponies, and it became necessary to let them swim across held by ropes 
attached to the camels. For us men on foot, the short stretch from opposite the mouth of the 
Pitlik-jilga to Kaying-aghzi, scarcely more than three-quarters of a mile in direct distance, meant 
a trying detour of over two hours : after scrambling along precipitous cliffs of slaty rock with 
Rafiks as bad as those of Hunza, we had to climb in zigzags over very steep slopes of treacherous 
shale to a height of some 800 feet above the river and to descend again to the latter over ground 
equally steep. Beyond the mouth of the Kaying-jilga, which holds a considerable stream, the 
river bed somewhat widens, and for about a mile and a half progress by the left bank seemed by 
comparison easy. Then below the side valley of Terek-kichik, through which large grazing 
grounds and a pass towards Yangi-hissar can be reached, bold spurs descend again in succession. 
Their precipitous faces, rising at one point with almost vertical rock walls to a height probably 
close on 3,000 feet, leave no track except in the river bed. The latter is, of course, quite impassable 
during the spring and summer floods, and even at this late season the half a dozen crossings were 
difficult for ponies. It was thus a real relief when the last rock gate of the river, known as Tiigine- 
tar (Fig. 75), was passed, and we emerged from these gloomy defiles into the now rapidly widening 
valley close to where the Kara-bel-jilga joins it. 

Here the character of the valley undergoes a complete change, with a corresponding effect 
on the traveller’s rate of progress. Whereas the seven and a half miles’ march from our camp 
at Kara-tumshuk had cost us as many hours of toil, with considerable risk to the baggage, the 
remaining eleven miles to our night’s camp at the cultivated area of Saman were easily covered 
in two hours on the ponies brought up from Khan-terek to meet us. The track led throughout 
over broad riverine plateaux or wide alluvial fans, cultivated in parts by Kirghiz. Instead of 
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frowning rock scarps and bold spurs, much-eroded side valleys stretched away on either side. 
The hill slopes, mainly composed of sandstone with layers streaked red and grey, showed the 
same excessive erosion that I had observed on my passage in 1900 down the Gez-darra and across 
the Tokuz-dawan.** Once again the impression made on me was as if the erosive forces that are 
ever at work in this arid region had laid bare the very skeleton of the outer hill ranges. As I passed 
the broad alluvial fan where a lively stream from the Yapehan-jilga waters the rich cultivation 
of Kurghan, my attention was attracted by the deep red loam of the soil, evidently the product 
of decomposed sandstone, and by the huge blocks of conglomerate scattered over it like erratic 
boulders. Then I noticed masses of the same conglomerate high up, overlying the red sandstone 
ridges like a mantle. This stratum, many hundreds of feet thick, was uniformly visible^ on both 
sides of the valley. 

c Saman with its solitary dwelling among sandy fields was the last cultivated area in the valley. 
Former experience at the debouchures of other rivers in the Tarim basin had prepared me for 
the utter desolation over which we proceeded for twenty miles on September 20th before reaching 
the edge of the cultivated plain. I'^antastically eroded sandstone ridges, absolutely bare, continued 
to flank the wide barren valley for about four miles. There, at the last small defile known as 
Tiishkiich, the river was about forty yards wide and carried a volume of water estimated by me 
at about 1,400 cubic feet per seconef. During the summer floods the water was said to be about 
six feet deeper, which would imply a volume at least three or four times greater. Beyond this point 
the hills die away in flat-topped plateaux of conglomerate. These, where their foot is washed by 
the river, break off in almost perpendicular cliffs. Finally, the valley assumes the character of 
a wide stony ‘ Dasht ’, and across this the route took us for over six miles before the river, which 
winds away to the NE., came in sight again opposite the low ridge of Aimodun. • 

The deserted watch-station of Chong-karaul marks the point where two main canals of Yangi- 
hissar, known as Tdwis and Shah-niaz, have their heads. About two miles farther on and to the 
•north of that ridge, the river passes close to the foot of the conglomerate plateau that skirts it on 
the left side all the way from Chong-tokai. On a knoll near the very end of the plateau stands 
the well-known shrine of Pakhlan-khojam, a famous Muhammadan saint. His tomb is a much- 
Ifrequentcd pilgrimage place for the ptrople of the Yangi-hissar district, as he is supposed specially 
to protect the water-supply of the Kara-tash river, on which the irrigation of their lands depends. 
His Ziarat thus plays here a part exactly corresponding to that of the Kohmarl shrine above the 
Kara-kash river, which has long since been shown to inherit the site and function of the ‘ Go 4 ringa 
Hill ’ of Buddhist Khotan.“ It was therefore no surprise to me to find that the Lawar-iistang, 
the largest of the canals irrigating the lands of Yangi-hissar and that which brings water to the 
town itself, takes off from the Kara-tash river’* just opposite Pakhlan-khojam’s tomb. The latter 
is marked by two ‘ Gumbaz ’ and a large walled enclosure. Of older remains near it 1 could learn 
nothing. But there can be no doubt that the worship of the site, a true su-bdshi, goes back to early 
times. • 

P'ording for the last time the river, which here turns off to the north, I soon reached the first 
fields of Altunluk, a small flourishing village on the edge of the open plain, and felt myself once 
more on familiar ground. Kichik Beg, who had been sent from the Yangi-hissar Ya-m^n to 
receive me, was an old acquaintance from Khotan. He had much to tell me of the detrimental 
effect on the economic development of the district resulting from the disturbances and political 


Cf. Ruins of Khotan, pp. 112 sq<j. 

” Cf. Ancient Khotan, i. pp. 189 sq. 

’* The river is better known to the people of Yangi-hissar 


under the name of Besh-kan. I regret not to have inquired 
at the time into the origin or meaning of this designation. 
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uncertainty which followed the Chinese revolution, I was indeed prepared*by my previous observa- 
tions to learn that, in spite of years of plentiful water and abundant harvests, little or no new land 
had been opened in this part since 1908. Fortunately no signs of such a set-back interfered with 
the pleasant impressions that I gathered in the course of my forty miles' ride on September 21st to 
Kashgar. The route followed, leading in an almost straight line to the north, took me over ground 
that I had not previously visited and gave an opportunity for some useful mapping by the surveyor, 
who followed at short stages behind. Beyond the village lands of Altunluk and Artush-bagh 
we passed through belts of unreclaimed steppe interspersed with poor cultivation, until, about 
ten miles farther, we came to the rich lands of the Konasak tract ; these extend to the south of the 
Kusan-darya (Map No. 5« a. 2), as the terminal flood-bed of the Kara-tash river is here named. 

Close to Akhtur-bazar, the large market centre of this tract, I was able to examine en route Ruined 
a ruined town site to which my attention had first been drawn by a reference in the Report of the * 
Forsyth Mission, 1873—4.^“ The ‘ town of Ak-bash Khan as it is locally called, proved a walled bazar, 
enclosure of roughly quadrangular shape and manifestly of a comparatively late date. Tradition 
ascribes its construction to Ak-bash, a chief of Kirghiz descent, who had founded a settlement 
here at a period vaguely described as preceding the ‘ old Khitai ’ rule, i. c. the Chinese conquest 
of the middle of the eighteenth century. The general appearjjnce of the circumvallation supports 
its attribution to late Muhammadan times. Of the irregularly aligned wall faces those to the 
east, south, and west measured about 129, 144 and 164 yards, respectively. The north face, 
adjoining the right bank of the Kusan-darya, follows an undulating line. Gates could be traced 
near tHe centre of all but this front. The lower portion of the enceinte is formed by a rampart of 
stamped clay rising to an average height of about twenty feet. Above this there is a wall built 
of sufl-dried bricks, measuring 13" x 13" x 2", which in the parts best preserved still stands to a 
height of about ten feet. At the north-eastern corner it was about ten feet wide at the top, and 
on it a fragment of the parapet, about 3 J feet thick, survived to a height of close on 7 feet. A cutting 
made by men digging for manuring earth at the south-western corner of the enclosure showed that 
the rampart measured there about 31 feet across at a height of about 6 feet from the ground level. 

No remains of structures were traceable within the walls, nor did I hear of coins or other small • 
objects of a datable character having been found there. Hence the true origin of this circumvalla- 
tion remains uncertain for the present. • 

From Akhtur-bazar I proceeded across the rich cultivated area of Parach. A canal passing Arriv.'il at 
through it carries water to the Yapehan tract, on the Kashgar-Yangi-hissar road, and marks 
the extreme northern limit of irrigation from the Kara-tash river. By tracks leading due north 
1 traversed wide belts of fertile but unoccupied land, through which the branching beds of the 
Yaman-yar or Gez river flow eastwards. Judging from the big volume of water carried down by 
these beds during spring and summer, there seems opportunity here for much reclamation. Finally 
I reached the wide area of unbroken cultivation which receives its water from the river-system 
of Kashgar, and on passing the Telwichuk bed near Pakhtakla (Map No. 2. n. 2) found myself 
back on ground that I remembered well from my first stay at Kashgar in 1900. Before nightfall 
I had the satisfaction of arriving at the British Consulate General, and enjoying once more the 
kindest welcome under the ever hospitable roof of my old friend Sir George Macartney. 

“ Cf. Forsyth, Yarkand Mission Report, p. 38. 
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CHAPTER III 

FROM KASHGAR TO THE KHOTAN RIVER 

Section I.— ALONG THE OUTERMOST TTEN-SHAN 

The great strain and fatigues that nearly two months’ constant travel over exceptionally 
difAcult ground had entailed would alone have rendered some rest at Kashgar imperative for my 
party. But a stay there was rendered even more necessary by the manifold preparations, practical 
as well as quasi-diplomatic, for the tasks awaiting me on Chinese ground. The facilities offered 
by the hospitality of Chinl-bagh, now much enlarged and rebuilt in keeping with its new dignity 
as H.B.M.’s Consulate General,* made it possible to combine these labours with physical rest 
for us all. But even thus the two busy weeks spent in Kashgar would certainly not have sufficed 
for all the heavy work which the organization of my caravan and other arrangements involved, 
had not the ever helpful care and unfailing influence and provision of Sir George Macartney 
aided my efforts in every direction. 

The rapidity of my movements since I left Kashmir had been directly prompted by the wish 
to secure a timely start for the explorations of the autumn and winter. I knew well from previous 
experience the importance of securing suitable transport at the outset if this purpose and the shccess 
of the operations in the desert were to be secured. I therefore felt special satisfaction when, as 
a result of arrangements made months before, twelve fine camels arrived from far-off Keriya, 
bred for desert work. They had been selected by Hassan Akhun in person, my experienced camel 
factotum,^ who was now about to embark on the third of our long expeditions into the ‘ sea of sand ’. 
. Other faithful old TurkI followers also readily consented to take their place once more in my 
caravan, as pony-men, &c. 

It»was equally necessary to provide myself with a competent Chinese secretary. I had been 
delighted to see Jigain at Kashgar my devoted Chinese assistant and friend, Chiang SsQ-yeh, 
whose efficient aid had constantly proved so valuable on my second journey.* He had well deserved 
the reward of being appointed in 1908 Chinese Munshi at the Consulate General. Notwithstanding 
that he held this comfortable berth, he would, I believe, have gladly rejoined me for another long 
and trying journey, had not his increasing years and a serious aural affection warned me against 
accepting the sacrifice and risks that such a step would have involved for him. Li Ssfi-yeh, a young 
man, weakly and shrivelled up, whom Chiang provided for the post of my camp literatus^ came 
like himself from Hu-nan, but turned out to be a poor substitute, as I had apprehended from the 
first. But there was no other choice then at Kashgar. Wholly absorbed in treating his ailments, 
real and imaginary, with every quack medicine he could lay hold of, and taciturn and inert by 
nature, Li was useless for the many scholarly as well as practical labours in which Chiang had 
always been ready to engage with cheery energy and keen interest. We did whatever was possible 
to spare poor Li Ssfl-yeh all needless fatigue and exposure while travelling, and ordinarily he was 

* For Tlassan Akhun’s preceding record, cf. Ruins of * Cf. Dwo’I Ca/Aoy, i. pp. 1 15 sqq. ; 5 mWta, iii. p. 1518, 

Khotan, pp. 124, 343, 382 sq . ; Desert Cathay, i. p. 112, &c. Index, s. v. 

(see Index, ii. p. 502, s. v). 
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left to follow the ta-lo (‘ big road ’), dear to Chinese in general, along with the heavy baggage. 

Anyhow he was brought back safely to Kashgar some twenty months later, managed meanwhile 
to indite my Chinese epistles, and justified Chiang's belief in his probity by n^ver playing me false 
in my dealings with Chinese officials. 

For this negative .virtue I had special reason to feel grateful. Sir George Macartney's shrewd 
warnings had prepared me to find many aspects of Chinese officialdom greatly changed, and not 
for the better, as a result of the influence exerted by the revolution of 1911 even upon this distant 
province. The peace of the New Dominion had in 1912 been seriously disturbed by a series of 
assassinations of Mandarins, including the Tao-t'ais of Kashgar and Ak-su, and by petty out- 
breaks among the Chinese garrisons and their attendant rabble fomented by unscrupulous office- 
seekers masquerading as * revolutionaries ’ and ‘ reformers Though confined entirely to the 
numerically weak Chinese element and viewed at first by the mass of the people, peaceful TurkI 
Muhammadans, with their characteristic unconcern, these disturbances before long spread a feeling 
of insecurity throughout the province. It was largely due to the wise counsels and moderating 
influence of Sir George Macartney, who for many years past had enjoyed wide and richly deserved 
respect both among the people and the Chinese officials, their masters, that complete anarchy did 
not ensue. 

The situation had become more settled before my return to Kashgar under the influence of 
a somewhat stronger regime at head-quarters, and the local administrators were now less subject 
to the exactions of blackmailing Chinese soldiers and so-called ‘ revolutionaries ’, in fact gamblers 
and adventurers.* But it was difficult not to realize that the ‘ revolutionary ' movement in llsin- 
chiang had in various respects adversely affected the general type of officials in power. The new 
elements raised to office had manifestly discarded most of the good qualities of the old local 
Mandarin class, including regard for scholarly aims anti labours ; but the beneficial effect hoped 
for from ‘ Western learning ’ and pretended republican institutions was still conspicuously absent. 

While clinging faithfully to the old corrupt administrative system which has made Hsin-chiang* 
a kind of Eldorado for needy Chinese officials, these new masters, eager to display their sympathy 
with the ‘ Rights-recovery-policy ’ of Young China, were not likely to ignore such chances of 
obstruction to Western enterprise as were offered by recent orders from Peking about surveying — 
and archaeological operations. Altogether there was only too much justification for Sir ^George 
Macartney’s warning that I could not reckon upon always .finding the same favourable disposition 
at Chinese Ya-mens that had greatly facilitated my explorations on previous journeys. 

As soon as my preparations were completed I set out, on October 9th, from the hospitable Dciwturc 
shelter of the Consulate General for the winter's work in the desert. Its chief goal was the region Kjjfjgjjr 
around the ancient dried-up Lop Sea, in the extreme east of the Tarim basin ; I was separated from 
it by the whole length of the Taklamakan, that great sea of drift-sand over 600 miles in length. 

In order to assure adequate time for the explorations contemplated in that waterless region, it was 
essential to reach them while the cold of the winter permitted of the easy transport of water in the 
shape of ice. This consideration had from the first played a decisive part in my plans. 

For a variety of reasons I was anxious to revisit Khotan, and once there 1 was bound to Planned 
proceed by the only practicable route, which skirts the southern edge of the Taklamakan. Most 
of the ground to be traversed was already familiar to me from my previous expeditions, and I was Tien-slum. 
therefore all the more eager to avail myself of any new route from Kashgar to Khotan that could 
be traversed within the time available. With this object in view I had decided to move first due cast 

* Commonly known in Chinese Turkestan as kamarbdz and made) European head-gear that the leaders of these gentr)' 

lately also as k<if(hS€p€ch * black hats* from the (Japan- affected as a visible mark of their advanced Western notiun.s. 
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to Maral-bashi and thence to strike across the desert to the Khotan river by the nearest route 
which might prove practicable. As far as Maral-bashi I proposed to follow the foot of the barren 
hill chain which here forms the southernmost rampart of the T‘ien-shan. Two reasons combined 
to make me choose this route. The first was that this range almost throughout its length from 
the hills north of Artush to south of the Kelpin oasis (Maps Nos. 5. a-d. i ; 8. a. i ; 7. A, b. 4) had 
as yet remained practically unsurveyed, as appears from the portion of Dr. Hassenstein’s map 
of the Tarim basin that includes it.* The other reason was archaeological and had its origin in 
reports first heard at Maral-bashi in 1908 and again later on the Kashgar side.® These seemed 
to indicate that an old route, now but vaguely remembered in local lore, had during some earlier 
period skirted the foot of that chain and been used for traffic instead of the present Chinese ‘ high 
road ’, or more correctly cart track, leading much farther south along the actual course of the 
Kashgar river. 

Having previously dispatched all baggage that was not immediately needed by trader’s 
caravan to Khotan, I took the precaution, as I expected water to be scarce, of reducing my party 
still further by sending Surveyor Muhammad Yaqub along the high road to await me at Maral- 
bashi. Accompanied by Afraz-gul Khan and Naik Shamsuddm I set out myself to the north- 
east. The first day’s short march brought us through fertile ground, which I had already seen 
in 1900, to Sedir in the canton of Besfi-karim. Passing again the well-known shrine of Bu-Mairyam 
and sighting beyond Eski the Stupa ruin of Maurl-tim which had been surveyed in the same 
year,® we then made our way to the large oasis of Astin- Artush (Map 5. a. i). Its famous Ziarat 
of Sultan Boghra Khan has been visited and described by the Forsyth Mission.’ We passed 
it as darkness fell, on our way to our night’s quarters at a large farm at Wakwak, not far from the 
eastern end of the cultivated zone of Artush. ‘• 

On October iith a long march brought us to Kalta-yailak, a narrow and far-stretching belt 
of hamlets, which forms the terminal oasis of the river of Artush. Almost the whole of our route 
led over desert ground near the foot of the outermost hill range. The big bends in which the 
river winds here eastwards indicate the almost level nature of this ground. There is no marked 
glacis along the foot of this range, and as a consequence former river-beds and marsh-beds still 
liable to inundation from the south approach close to it. These were subsequently found to be 
characteristic features of the whole of the ground traversed by us on the way to Maral-bashi. 
It presents a striking contrast with the wide glacis slopes of piedmont gravel that everywhere 
edge the foot of the K'un-lun range on the opposite side of the Tarim basin. This contrast is clearly 
due to an essential difference in the morphology of the two mighty ranges which form the north 
and south rims of that basin, and therefore may here receive passing mention. The surveys carried 
out by Lai Singh in 1908 and 1915 among the outer hill chains of that portion of the T'ien-shan 
which lies between the longitudes of Kelpin (Map No. 7. b. 3) and Kashgar may be of use to others 
more competent than myself to follow up the point. 

I had previously received information about some old remains at the very foot of the outer- 
most hills, and consequently left the track leading to Kalta-yailak beyond the river crossing of 
Kichik-langar.® After passing over a desolate plain covered with scanty scrub and much salt 


* See ‘ Kartc dcs Tariin-Bcckens ’ in Ilcdin, Reisen in 
Z.-A., Petermann’s Mitteilungen, Erganzungsheft No. 131. 

® Cf. Serindia, iii. p, 1307, 1310. 

* Cf. Ancient Khotan, i. pp. 79 sq. 

’ S<^ Yarkand Mission Report, p. 17; Figs. 41, 42. 

* The bed, where we passed it again after marching 
aliout 7 miles beyond Kichik-Iangar, was about 30 feet 


wide and held water to a depth of close on 2 feet ; the 
measurement taken indicated a volume of not less than 
80 cubic feet per second. During the period of the summer 
floods the river was said to fill the bed to a height of some 
7 feet more on the average. These indications suggest the 
possibility of far more extensive cultivation than is to be 
seen at Kalta-yailak at present. 
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efflorescence, we crossed the river again and also a dry bed beyond it and reached a small patch 
of recently opened cultivation known as Bachang-aghzi. It receives irrigation from a small 
stream, which flows out of an absolutely barren hill chain about a mile farther north. The extreme 
end of the steep conglomerate spur that flanks its outlet on the west, carries remains which un- 
doubtedly go back to Buddhist times. The site is known as Duldul-okiir.^ On the narrow crest 
of a small precipitous ridge, rising to a height of about a hundred feet immediately above the mouth 
of the defile, there survives the base of a ruined Stupa, measuring about fourteen feet square and 
standing to a height of over seven feet. It is built of sun-dried bricks, measuring 15x12x3 inches. 

Owing to the extreme steepness of the cliffs on all sides, access to the top of the ridge is very diflicult, 
and debris from whatever structure may have occupied it has long since been washed down. But 
fragments of hard coloured stucco could be picked up immediately below the western face of the 
Stupa base, and an interesting relic was recovered among the rubble at the foot of a small gully 
adjoining this ridge on the north. It is the fragment, about eight inches high, of a wooden vesica 
and halo finely carved in relievo, which undoubtedly once served as the backing of a Buddhist 
image.® The workmanship seems to point to T'ang times. 

Climbing up this steep gully, I noticed thin layers of ancient refuse similar to those found on Remains of 
the slopes below the fort of Mazar-tagh,^* and at an elevation of about fifty feet above the bottom of . 

the gorge I came upon the remains of a massive wall about four feet thick and built of sun-dried 
bricks. It was traceable on either side of the gorge and evidently intended to close access to it. 

The top of a narrow ridge, which I reached with difficulty, retained indications of ancient occupa- 
tion iwthe shape of a plentiful deposit of refuse. Neither time nor labour was available for systematic 
clearing, and superficial scraping revealed only reed straw, remnants of fuel, portions of corded « 
hemff shoes, &c. A low mound on a small northern projection of the ridge may perhaps mark 
the base of a completely ruined Stupa, judging from the fragment of a wooden beam with mouldings 
found embedded in the brick debris. I need only mention further a curious semicircular brick wall 
decayed almost to the ground, which encloses a space about 36 feet long from north to south and * 

26 feet across, immediately below an almost vertical cliff on the west side of the outlet. I ts purpose 
remains obscure ; but it may well account by its shape for the local designation Dulchil-okiir^^ 
derived from Persian Duldul-dkhur, ‘ the manger of Duldul ', this being the name of Rustam’s 
horse famous in popular legend.^' However this may be, there can be little doubt that thesej scanty 
ruins mark the position of a small Buddhist sanctuary established at a su-bdshi. The defile from 
which the stream descends was said to be occasionally followed as a branch of thf route which 
connects Kashgar with Uch-Turfan, and is known as Mutul-aghzi. 

Skirting the foot of the hills eastwards for about four and a half miles farther, over bare gravel Ske of 
and salt-encrusted alluvium, we reached the second site known as Kalmak-shahri. It is marked 
by the remains of a large circumvallation in stamped clay, originally quadrangular in shape but 
with dimensions no longer determinable ; for only badly eroded portions of the west and north 
faces could be traced, the rest having apparently been washed away by floods from the Mutul- 
aghzi defile. Small as the stream of the latter is now, rain in the mountains occasionally causes 


®* For the name, see below. 

' Duldul-okur. 01. Fr. of carved wooden vesica ; 
elliptical when complete, with pointed extension at top. R. 
portion only preserved ; with part of top. Border of vesica 
rayed with simple V-cuts at right angles to edge ; and 
same border carried up to point. Field of vesica orn. with 
long V-channelled petals radiating from centre, but inter- 
rupted at upper end by part of circular halo with plain 


border and similar radiating petals within. Good work ; good 
condition. H. 71 ", gr. width 2", tliickness PI. IX. 

Cf, Serindia, iii. p. 1287. 

The same local name derived from the epic legend of 
Iran is also met with elsewhere, in widely distant places, 
e. g. as the designation of temple ruins at the K»m-tura 
site of Kuchd and of an ancient circumvallation, south of 
Hauzdir in Slstiln. 
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it to inundate the surrounding land ; we saw evidence of this as we rode over the scrub-covered 
plain to the north edge of the cultivated zone of Kalta-yailak. This, wherever I saw it, presented 
a neglected and straggling appearance. But this could scarcely be due to inadequacy of water, 
for one of its main canals where we crossed it on our way to the village of Kuduk still carried at this 
late season a volume of over forty cubic feet per second. 

On the following morning I proceeded from Kuduk to the ruined mound known as Tim, 
which rises above the scrub-covered salty plain about two and a half miles north-west of the village. 
It proved to be a shapeless mound measuring roughly 67 by 84 feet on the ground level and about 
26 feet across its top, which rises to a height of about 16 feet. It is composed of loose earth inter- 
mingled with layers of small brushwood, and it recalled to me the mounds of Tuge-dong near 
Chira e.xamincd in 1901.** Like these it may well mark an old burial-place, but the salty nature 
of the soil, due to occasional floods from the Mutul-aghzi defile, leaves little hope of antiquarian 
finds. Proceeding thence to the north-east we crossed the bare clay steppe formed by the alluvial 
fan of the barren valley leading to Uch-turfan ; the usual route to that place follows the valley 
past the watch-station of Sughun-karaul (Map 5. b. i). The formation of dunes, in the shape of 
isolated ‘ Barkhans ’, over the eastern part of this ‘ Dasht showed the growing aridity of the 
ground. At the farm of Ak-maidan we reached the extreme point irrigated by the Artush drainage ; 
all the straggling area of cultivation, of which we continued to skirt the northern edge for another 
seventeen miles as we travelled eastward, was said to receive its water from canals fed by the 
Kashgar river. VVe did not approach the end of it until long after nightfall, when we camped 
at one of the last farms of Besh-tam. • 

P'rom Besh-tam our desert journey in search of the ‘ old road ’ to Maral-bashi commenced. 
I had verified on our preceding marches that some vague knowledge of its existence survived 
in local tradition, and also that this pointed to its having followed the foot of the rugged outermost 
hill chain, which in the clear atmosphere of the autumn could be seen stretching far away due 
east with a wall-like appearance. The ground to be traversed by us for a distance of over a hundred 
miles was wholly unsurveyed, and, in view of the probable difficulty in finding water and of the 
necessity of husbanding time, we were very fortunate in securing a capable guide in the person 
of Barat, a villager from Ordeklik on the high road. He had been for years in the habit of pro- 
specting for minerals in the barren hills northward, and was for the time being employed by Tashe 
Akhun, an enter[)rising landowner of Astirf-Artush and our host at Wakwak, in the exploitation 
of a small copper mine at Tonguz-aghzi, north of Besh-tam. He had only once made his way 
to Maral-bashi by the route to be surveyed, but proved very intelligent and possessed of remarkable 
sense of locality. 

For a mile or so beyond the limit of actual cultivation the ground at Besh-tam continued 
fertile, and as the last summer flood had been ample there were patches of it newly broken up and 
sown. But our farther march of October 13th along the foot of the range lay almost wholly over 
an utterly ban'en clay steppe, showing only dead tamarisk scrub on cones or else salt-incrustation. 
At a point known as Kara-tash, Barat showed us a large slag-covered mound where at one time 
copper ore from a mine in the hills had been smelted. No work had been carried on here within 
living recollection, while the extent of the mound, some 50 yards across and 8-10 feet high, pointed 
to prolonged occupation. The fragments of partly glazed pottery that were brought to light, 
together with rags of fabrics and similar objects, in a thick refuse deposit adjoining the mound 
on the south, looked to me decidedly old.*® But our search for coins or other datable remains 

Cf. Ancient Khoian, i. pp. 465 sq. Kara-tash. oa. Fr. of yellow felt. Gr. M. a}'. 

Kara-tash. 01. Four frs. of pottery, glazed ; two Kara-tash. 03. Fr. of buff cotton fabric ; plain 

blue, one dark brown, one red-brown, and one small fr. of weave. Discoloured and perished. Gr. M. 3*. 
terra-cotta. Gr. M. 
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proved fruitless. Living vegetation was not reached again until the end of the march, when we 
approached the north fringe of a large marshy area with a lake called Bogach-kol. We were 
told that flood water from the Kashgar river had made its way into this, regularly for the last 
four years. The luxuriant reed-beds around it afforded plentiful grazing. 

The following day's march led between the foot of the steep and steadily rising hill range 
and the belt of vegetation to the south. Cones with living tamarisks were frequent on this ground 
and occasional rows of dead Toghraks or wild poplars marked the proximity of running water 
at some earlier period. After about eight miles we passed a small promontory jutting out from 
the range, and near its end came to an old river-bed, clearly marked and lined with dead Toghraks, 
winding away to the south-east. Living tamarisk-cones which had grown up in the bed to a height 
of six feet or so indicated that it had not been reached by water for a number of centuries. But 
Barat knew that another old bed farther south had some years before received water from an 
inundation of the Kashgar river, and to the last lagoon left behind in this bed he brought us. 
Here we camped in order to give our animals the chance of a last drink and to fill our own water 
tanks. Though the old bed farther south had completely dried up again, the water was still fairly 
fresh. As a characteristic instance of the fashion in which occasionally inundated ground in this 
uppermost portion of the Kashgar river delta is utilized for spasmodic cultivation, I may mention 
that two small patches of open ground a couple of miles from that last lagoon had been brought 
under the plough as terelghas for a year or two, by settlers from’Ordeklik on the distant high 
road. I had occasion to observe similar cases on the lower Tarim and near the termination of the 
rivers*of Kucha.'^ 

Our march on October 15th was longer and offered opportunities for several observations of 
interest. Its line led for the first two miles or so between living tamarisk-cones, and then across 
a succession of alluvial fans of bare clay flanked northward by much-eroded foot-hills and on the 
south by a wide belt of salt-encrusted ground with living tamarisks. All day we had a full view 
of the range both near and far ; from this point it takes a slightly more northerly trend. Quito 
uniform in its utter barrenness, it yet displayed striking differences of form and colouring. Beyond 
the foot-hills, deeply fissured and scarred by erosion, was to be seen a massive wall of red sand- 
stone with a face that appeared in places almost perpendicular. Its height, as clinometrical readings 
indicated, rises to points above 8,000 feet. Though the visible outfalls of the drainage from the 
range suggested extremely narrow gorges, yet the wide fans before them bore witness to the big 
volume of water that they must pour forth on the rare occasions of heavy rainfall. ^Within a mile 
or two from the foot of the outer hills, all the alluvial fans seemed to merge in an absolutely level 
plain of hard clay with salt-encrusted stretches. The whole landscape curiously suggested a coast- 
line from which a shallow sea had retreated, leaving it to be denuded by all the erosive effects of 
an extremely arid climate. I was struck, throughout its length, by the absence of a continuous 
sloping glacis, the usual ‘ Sai ' of piedmont gnavcl, and tempted to seek its explanation in the 
levelling effect of the alluvium deposited through long ages from the wandering beds #f the Kashgar 
river. 

In skirting the succession of fans to which we first came about eight miles from camp, I 
noticed again and again unmistakable evidence of more moisture in the past ; it was afforded by 
dead Toghraks, all prostrate and of very ancient appearance, forming rows in a north to south 
direction. In view of the fact often noted before in the course of my desert travels that wild poplars 
always grow in lines along running watercourses, or parallel to them where the flow of subsoil 
water keeps them alive, these lines of ancient Toghraks, found usually by the west and east edges of 
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Cf. Serindia, iii. pp. 1231, 1233 ; also below. Chap, xxiii. sec. iii. 
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fans that are now absolutely bare, were susceptible of only one explanation and that obvious enough. 
They had grown up at a period of more abundant rainfall, when water descended over these fans 
with sufficient regularity to permit the trees to grow up and live to the great age indicated by the 
size of the fallen trunks. There were other observations which pointed to the ‘ desiccation ’ of this 
hill range within historical times. At two points Barat pointed out in the distance the position 
of copper-mining pits (Map No. 5. c. i) which had been worked in old times and which were by 
no means exhausted. But a recent attempt to reopen them had proved futile, as the water formerly 
carried by the gorge near which the more westerly of the two is situated had dried up, and a ‘ Kak ’ 
or natural cistern supposed to have existed near the other could not be located. We subsequently 
came upon abundant slag from the copper-smelting operations that had once been carried, on along 
the old river-bed presently to be mentioned. 

Line of old On crossing a fan farther east we came upon a line of decayed cairns running straight to the 
route. north-east. This, as the map will show, is exactly the direction that an old route running along 
the foot of the range towards Tumshuk and beyond would have followed as the shortest line. 
Wishing to visit the reported ancient site of Khitai-shahri, we had to keep first due east and then 
after fifteen miles to take a turn to the south-east. This brought us presently to the meandering 
course of a dry river-bed lined by broad belts of Toghraks, all dead, but most of them still upright. 
There could be no doubt that it was a branch of the Kashgar river, which had at one time approached 
the foot of the hills at this spot and receded again, probably centuries ago. Leaving this old bed 
to the north but keeping within the riverine belt of dead forest, we were at last brought by Barat 
to the site known as Khitai-shahri. 

Site c-f The site is marked by a badly decayed wall of stamped clay traceable for about 300 yards, 

short sections, along a NE.-SW. line. At both ends of this line the wall seemed terhave 
turned at right angles, but could be traced only for a very short distance among close-set tamarisk- 
cones and dead Toghraks. The ground near by is thickly covered with shor^ and this obviously 
accounts for the far-advanced decay of the enclosing wall. It stands nowhere to a height of more 
than four and a half feet and its present thickness is only two feet or so. At about 120 yards, to 
the ESE. of the northern corner a small mound of salt-permeated earth rises to about eight feet 
from the ground, with a diameter of about 46 feet at the base. A cutting had been made across 
the top^ but showed neither brickwork nor distinct layers. Pieces of slag and broken pieces of 
well-burnt pottery, apparently old, could be picked up both inside and outside the extant segment 
of wall ; its ornamentation with comb-drawn pendent loops and twisted fillets looked distinctly 
ancient. 

Salt bog fed Next morning we turned once more to the north-east, and after recrossing the old river-bed 

by Kashgar proceeding a little more than a mile came upon plentiful living tamarisk and other scrub. 

Not far beyond the dry river-bed I noticed a low embankment suggestive of an old canal. Curiously 
enough the amount of living vegetation, including abundant reed-beds, increased as we approached 
the foot of the*hill chain. Its explanation was furnished by a far-stretching belt of salt bog, which 
we perceived winding through the reed-covered area to the south. This low-lying ground is 
evidently still reached by occasional floods from the Kashgar river-system. The obstacles that 
such inundations often create during the summer months in the area crossed by the present high 
road between Faizabad and Maral-bashi were brought home to me by the difficulty experienced 
in bringing our camel convoy, which had strayed to the south of the salt marsh, safely back to 
the track followed by Barat. It cost the animals a long and trying detour and us some anxiety 
and weary waiting. We spent most of the time in trying to locate a well that Barat remembered 
to have found years before at a point of the reed-covered depression stretching north of that marsh* 
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bed. The place was found at last, but the water collected in a small poohproved so brackish that 
our ponies, sorely tried as they were by thirst after two marches under a still powerful sun, could 
not be induced to drink it. 

The march resumed on October 17th afforded a good opportunity for appreciating the March 
advantages which the ‘ old route ’ along the foot of the hills might have offered in days when the 
difficulty about water was less serious. During the night four of our camels strayed away to the 
tempting reed-beds in the south-west and could not be recovered until a week later, with the 
assistance of men dispatched from Maral-bashi, Notwithstanding the heavily increased loads 
and a late start the remainder of the transport covered on that day with ease a long march of 
twenty-four miles ; for it led throughout over the smooth and open ground afforded by the constant 
succession of small fans along the foot of the hill chain (Fig. 78). The end of a projecting spur, 
known to Barat as Vilvil, formed a conspicuous landmark, and at its foot, about seven miles from 
camp, we left behind us the long belt of marsh previously described. Beyond it the range became 
considerably reduced in height, but still retained its uniform appearance of a steep rock wall. To 
the south the reed-beds completely disappeared, being replaced by small cones with living tamarisks 
stretching east and south as far as the eye could reach. And the view from this point ranged far ; 
for soon after leaving Vilvil I sighted in the hazy distance the Mazar-tagh hills beyond Maral-bashi. 

A peculiar feature breaking the easy monotony of the day’s march was encountered towards Lines of 
its close. Here lines of dead Toghraks, all fallen and mostly in double rows, stretched for miles 
along the southern edge of the bare narrow fans that we were skirting. The trunks all looked as 
if they had for ages lain on the ground, exposed to decay. The trees had obviously grown up 
along lateral drainage channels, such as could still be traced in places, but without the slightest 
sign of recent water action. These channels must have collected moisture, which the range 
immediately above apparently received with some regularity during the prevalence of a less arid 
climate. 

We had now reached a point where it was possible to sight, not only the high Mazar-tagh 'Mazar-tAgh 
peaks overlooking Maral-bashi from the east, but also the nearest of the other isolated small ranges 
that here rise island-like from the plain between the outermost T'ien-shan and the Yarkand river, sighted. 
They had already attracted my special interest on geographical grounds, when I passed some oi" 
them in the spring of 1908 on my way from Kclpin to Maral-bashi.^^ A long reconnaissance, 
which I then made from the latter place, had failed to carry me to the old remains reported to 
exist at the foot of the Lal-tagh range (Map 7. b. 4),^® and as these might have some relation to 
the ‘ old route ’ I was endeavouring to trace, my first intention now was to continue our journey 
due east until we reached that site. Barat had visited it twelve years before and was ready to 
guide us straight to it. But he knew of no water on the way, a two days’ march, nor could he 
feel certain that the ‘ Kak ’ he remembered at Lal-tagh actually held a supply. Regard for the 
ponies, which had already done three days’ travel without a proper drink, obliged me therefore 
reluctantly to turn south-east towards Maral-bashi. Fortunately our survey along the foot of 
the mountains had extended sufficiently far to make it certain that the range, now trending in 
a straight line to the north-east and with increasing height, had its direct continuation in the barren 
hill chain I had surveyed in 1908 south of Kelpin. 

The necessity of guiding our convoy prevented a visit to the westernmost isolated little ridge Ridge of 
jutting out from the plain at a distance of some six miles to the north-east of Camp xvi (Map 8. a. i). Shikarwai. 
It was known to Barat and also to the people of Maral-bashi by the name of Shikarwai. It was 
said to be visited periodically by ‘ Karaulchis ’ sent out by the officer commanding the Maral- 

Cf. Serindia, iii. pp. 1309 sqq. “ See ibid., iii. p. 1312. 
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bashi garrison in order io keep watch over a pass in the range beyond ; for in pre-rebellion times 
Kirghiz raids had been carried out through this pass upon Maral-bashi and the high road.*’ 
This ridge of Shikarwai has the same NW.-SE. bearing that marks off the other isolated desert 
ranges so sharply from the T'ien-shan system, and also shows signs of the same far-advanced 
erosion. 

Arrival at As we moved on October i8th across the flat alluvial plain to the south-east between low 

Maral-!)5shi. widely scattered tamarisk-cones, we came, after marching about a mile and a half, upon two ruined 
huts roughly built of Toghrak trunks. They recalled similar but better-preserved structures 
that I had seen in 1906 at Bilel-konghan.” It was impossible to make out whether they had served 
for shelter on an old route or as a shepherd station. No grazing exists now any where ^near this 
point, and when at last, about eight miles farther, the first reed-beds were reached, they proved 
to be all dead, occupying small terraces around which the ground had been lowered, and was 
evidently still being lowered, by wind-erosion. Living reeds and scrub, however, made their 
appearance as the northern edge of Maral-bashi cultivation was approached, and this we reached 
about four miles farther on at the tiny hamlet of Jaren-tola. Beyond it another eight miles’ ride, 
mainly across ground left uncultivated and overrun by low jungle, brought us to my old camping- 
place in Ayub Mirab’s garden, east of the tumble-down Bazar that marks the town of Maral-bashi. 


.Section II.— OLD REMAINS AND ROUTES BEYOND MARAL-BASHI 
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A short halt was imposed at Maral-bashi by the need of careful preparations for my intended 
attempt to reach the Mazar-tagh on the Khotan river by a short cut through the Taklaifiakan. 
From the experience of previous expeditions I could form some estimate of the formidable obstacles 
and the risks presented by the wide intervening belt of absolutely waterless drift-sand desert. 
The short desert journey just behind us, though over far easier ground, had served as a useful 
test of equipment and transport. Guided by it, I decided to lighten our impedimenta still further 
by sending all baggage beyond an absolutely necessary minimum to Khotan by the caravan route 
via Yarkand, and to reduce in the same way my camp to a few indispensable followers. By thus 
keeping most of our fine camels available for the transport of water in my six galvanized iron tanks 
and the forty odd goatskins I had brought from India, I could hope to overcome the difficulty 
about water. The approach of autumn weather,' cooler than that experienced on our marches from 
Kashgar, would help our camels to face their long fast and the other trials before them. There 
was thus compensation for the few days’ delay which the wait for our runaway camels was bound 
to involve in any case. 

While the camels were given a good rest with such abundant grazing as the vicinity of Maral- 
bashi affords and our apparatus for the carriage of water was being thoroughly overhauled and 
tested by Naik Shamsuddin, I was able to spare two and a half days for a visit to the hill range 
of Lal-tagh and its reported ancient site. Starting on October 21st with hired pony transport 
and a small number of labourers, I moved first to the north-east across the village tract known as 
Nor, which extends beyond the left bank of the Kashgar river-bed. Its name is derived from the 
peculiar system of wooden conduits (war) by which the irrigation water supplied, here as elsewhere 
in the Maral-bashi area, by the Yarkand-darya is carried across the deep-lying Kashgar-darya. 
I have already before had occasion to refer to the difficulties that impede intensive cultivation 
around Maral-bashi. They consist partly in the inherent drawbacks of an irrigation system 
dependent on a canal head far below the spot wherethe river debouches and ever threatened by 
a shift of its bed ; and, probably to an even greater degree, in the deficient agricultural aptitude 
Cf. Deserl Cathay, ii. p. 426. See Serindia, i. pp. 273 sq. 
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of the population, all Dolfins who until very recent times led a semi-nomadic life and in places 
still continue to do so.‘ I found these difficulties illustrated on entering, at a distance of about 
four miles, a wide belt where fields and farms had been abandoned during recent years to luxuriant 
reeds and scrub. The water-supply was said to have been inadequate during the preceding few 
seasons ; but the scarcity could not have been very serious, seeing that the young trees in the 
abandoned arbours and orchards were still flourishing vigorously. 

Following a track known as Kelpin-yoli^ by which the people of Kelpin are accustomed to 
make their way to Maral-bashi through the desert, we passed into a sandy steppe ; here young 
Toghraks had grown up in plenty since irrigation was first extended, some seventeen years before, 
to the oytlying cultivation belt that had now again been abandoned. After a march of about 
nine miles v^etation became restricted to sparse tamarisk-cones, many of them dead. These, 
too, disappeared near the point where we left the Kelpin track to make for a gap visible in the 
rugged hill range of Bel-tagh to the north-east. For over five miles we now travelled over a bare 
clay steppe, which soon began to show those regular wind-cut terraces or * Yardangs ’ with which 
I had become so familiar in the Lop basin. They reached here only to an average height of between 
four and six feet, with a bearing varying between N. to S. and NE. to SW. This bearing, like 
that of the Yardangs met with in 1908 on my way south of Kelpin, clearly showed that the direction 
of the prevailing winds was here also much the same as in that far-off Lop desert where the effect 
of wind-erosion is so widely marked. 

But, on approaching the gap above mentioned,' 1 found a far more striking demonstration of the 
vast power exerted by wind-erosion over the whole Tarim basin, and of the great part it has played 
over countless ages in shaping its surface formations. For the gap, about half a mile wide and 
lying^t its bottom about 150 feet above the level of the plain, had manifestly been cut through 
by the force of the winds, which strike the range at right angles and are ever at work here with 
their corrosive agent, the drift-sand. To the south of the gap and along the south-western or lee 
face of the range the sand lies heaped up in huge dunes to an estimated height of at least 500 feet 
from the level of the plain. The crest of the range rises steeply above the dunes for another hundred 
feet or so, everywhere showing sharp cuttings like the top of a crenelated wall. The effects of 
wind-erosion, presented here on a huge scale, resembled in every detail those I had observed years 
before on the east face of the modern town walls of An-hsi and at the breached and half;effaced 
circumvallations of the ruined towns near An-hsi afid Ch'iao-tzri.' In and near the gap no 
sand was lying, because the winds sweeping freely over the gentle gravel slope would carry off 
whatever particles of decomposed rock, &c., they had brought. But farther south, where the 
grinding work of the wind is actually proceeding along the hill crest, the sand, whether driven up 
from the north-east or locally produced by erosion, is allowed to settle down on the lee side and to 
accumulate in stationary dunes. The slight east to west bend in the direction of the range shown 
here by our survey may help further to account for the exceptional height of the accumulations 
at this point. Altogether no more striking illustration could be looked for of that *great process 
of wind-erosion which has carved out and isolated all the bold island-like hills to the east and 
north-east of Maral-bashi.' I shall have occasion farther on to recur to the evidence here afforded, 


' Cf. SerinHa, iii. p. 1311. For a graphic description of 
the annually renewed barrage upon which Marftl-bAshi 
depends in the main for its irrigation, see Hedin, Reisen 
in Z.'A., pp. as5 sq. 

* See Map No. 7. a. 4. It is probably fr<Kn this gap or 
pass, in TurkI M, that the hill range derives its name 
tigh. The break huther south where the BM-tigh end faces 


the Achal-t&gh is too wide to be called bit, 

* Cf. Serindia, iii. pp. 1095 sqq., iioa sq: 

' It is a matter for special regret that the late hour at 
which the gap was reached and the necessity of pushing 
on to the foot of the 14 l-t&gh did not allow of photographs 
being taken here. 
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and to point out its bearing upon the question what broke the continuity of the ancient hill range 
that once probably extended across the Taklamakan from the vicinity of Maral-bashi to the 
Mazar-tagh on the Khotan river. 

March to Some two miles beyond the gap we came, to my surprise, upon a large patch of living vegeta- 

Lalkan, including reeds and tamarisk scrub, for which it seemed difficult to account. Stranger still 

appeared a broad belt ot dead Toghrak forest, through which we made our way in darkness under 
Barat s guidance towards a point of the Lal-tagh where he remembered an old mining pit and two 
rock cisterns near by. We struck the point correctly after a total march of some 28 miles — but 
the ‘ Kaks ’ were found no longer to hold water. It was as well, therefore, that I had not carried 
out my original intention of making for Lal-tagh direct from our Camp xvi on ‘ the ol(l route 
The now abandoned pit known as L,dl-kan was said to have been worked at one time for semi- 
precious stones, and from it the low hill chain ot the Lal-tagh derives its name, 
b^d t ^ **^*^S^» which we followed next morning along its foot towards the south-east, was cut 

of LM-ta^h. erosion into fantastic forms and, like most of these island-like hills near Maral-bashi, proved 
to be composed mainly of feldspar-carrying sandstone, stratified almost horizontally. At first 
only dead tamarisk-cones were to be seen on our right. But after rounding a little promontory 
of strikingly bold cliffs, four and a halt miles from camp, there appeared lines of large dead 
loghraks, and amongst them, a mile or so beyond, an unmistakable ancient river-bed skirting the 
loot of the Lal-tagh. It seemed to come from the south, and could manifestly originate only from 
some ancient branch of the Kashgar river. This at the pn'sent day dies away in the marshes 
to the south and south-east of the hill islands of Tumshuk (Map 8. b. 1). The belt of Toghraks, 

' among which I noticed one big old tree still green at its head, continued to skirt the foot of the 
Lal-tagh to near its end, and after covering a total distance of seven and a half miles front Lal- 
kan we reached the ruined site that wc were seeking, in a picturesque little combe opening from the 
south-east. 

Ruined The remains of the site, as I had been led to e.xpect by the fragments of stucco relievos brought 

from it and received in 1908 through Ayub Mirab,® soon proved to b(? those of a Buddhist sanctuary, 
site. As shown by the rough plan (PI. 3) and Fig. 80, they comprise in the centre a shrine (iii), 
completely destroyed, covering a rectangular area, approximately 76 by 50 feet, and raised on 
a solid, brickwork platform about 12 feet high ; on the slope close above it the foundations of 
a smaller structure measuring about 48 by 26 feet (ii) ; and adjoining the north-east side of the 
former a solid masonry tower (i) measuring at its foot about 36 by 20 feet. Fragments of stucco 
reliev'os, mostly small and all completely calcined, which a superficial cleaning brought to light 
both on the top of the platform that once carried shrine iii and below its south-west side, 
clearly belonged to the images and decoration of a Buddhist sanctuary, dating approximately 
from the T ang period.* Among them I specially noted a piece from the drapery of a colossal 
image and the well-preserved head of an elephant, which probably formed part of a relievo frieze 
of the type represented at the temples of the ‘ M ing-oi ’ site near Shorchuk, Kara-shahr.’ From 
the appearance of the exposed masonry and from what the plentiful burrowings of local ‘ treasure- 
seekers ’ had disclosed of the debris, it was certain that the shrines in the centre had been destroyed 
by fire. Of a smaller structure to the east of the central pile and of two other little cellas nearer 
to it on the north and south, also burnt, only the bare outlines could be traced. On a low terrace 
about 30 yards to the south of shrine iii there survive the walls of an oblong building (v), 

• G.'. SertfiJta, iii. p. 1312. objects recovered, see the Descriptive List at end of the 

* I'br the specimens brouj'ht away and for other small section, 

^ Cf. ibid., iii. pp. 1191 sqq. 
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measuring about 53 by 23 feet and completely filled with debris ; this, judging from the refuse 
found at its NE. corner, may well have served as a monastic dwelling-place. 

The complete clearing of the ruins, coupled with the necessary arrangements for labour and Site once 

adequate transport of water, would have involved a greater sacrifice of time than I was able 

I 11 1 • • T% . • . from 

then to make without endangering my mam programme. But even the rapid survey enected Kashgar 

sufficed to throw light on some essential points of interest. It showed clearly that the remains 
ol the site belong approximately to the same period as the ruined Buddhist sanctuaries on the hills 
of Tumshuk, some eleven miles away to the south-east,* and that their destruction by fire dates, 
like that of the latter, probably from the very commencement of the Muhammadan period. It 
is obviou^ that as long as the Lal-tagh site was occupied there must have been water in its immediate 
vicinity, and this can have been brought there only by a branch of the Kashgar river, which still 
extends its deltaic channels and marshes far beyond Tumshuk. A variety of local observations 
fully support this conclusion. The ancient dry river-bed passed by us on the way to the Lal-tagh 
site and coming from the south-west has already been noticed. Though I could not actually locate 
it near the ruins, yet the belt of dead Toghraks through which we passed on our way from the 
ruins to the gap between the Achal-tagh and Bel-tagh (see below) sufficiently proves the con- 
tinuation southward of this former bed. Similarly the ancient canal, to be noticed presently, 
that we crossed in the same part of our route, can have receiveil its water only from the south, 
i. e. from the area west of Tumshuk, whith is still reached by flood-beds and irrigation canals 
from the Kashgar river.* 

Now, on examining the topographical facts recorded by our surveys of 1908 and 1913, we Amicni 
see at once the s|)ccial antiquarian interest attaching to the Lal-tiigh site in its bearing on the 
question of an earlier route towards Kashgar. My journey from Kelpin to Tumshuk in May, 15^1,. 
1908, hatl enabled me to trace an extensi\’e area of ancient cultivation round the ruined fort of 
Chong-tim (Map No. 7. b. 4), situated some sixteen miles to the north of Tumshuk and now 
completely abandoned to drift-sand desert. When discussing the observations there made, 1 was- 
able to show that this area had been occupie<l down to T'ang times, and that there was evidence 
that an ancient route led to it straight from the vicinity of Chilan (Map 7. c. 3), where the preseiu 
Ak-su— Kashgar high road leaves the foot of the hills."* A look at the map proves that the Lal- 
tagh site lies in the direct continuation of this route, and that the gap between the hills of Lal-tagh 
and Chol-tagh — as the rocky hill chain north of the Tumshuk ruin is called — forms the natural 
and most convenient passage for such a road. Thus the position chosen for the Buddjiist sanctuary 
at the barren foot of the Lal-tagh is also fully accounted for. It flunked a much-frequented route 
at a conspicuous point, in the same manner as the popular Muhammadan shrine named Okur- 
mazar marks the point where the present high road between Tumshuk and Maral-bashi passes 
below the picturesque southern spur of the hill chain known as Achal-tagh or Okur-mazar-tagh 
(Map 8. B. i).^i 

Having thus traced the assumed ancient road from Ak-su as far as the Lal-tigh site, there Line of 
still remains for us to consider the line of its probable continuation to the south-west. .Such a line 
had necessarily to cross the chain of hills represented by the Bel-tagh and its .southern extension, .s\v. of Lai 
the Achal-tagh or Okur-mazar-tagh ; and the map shows that only two passages were available ^^*^**- 

* Regarding these shrines of Tumshuk, situated at the site, and from I’rol. von I.c Co*|, wlio did similar work at the 

southern end of the Chol-tagh and at the northern extremity latter in 1913-14. 

of the Tumshuk-tagh facing it (Map 8. b. i), see Serindia, • For a brief description of this ground, see Serindia, 

iii. 1309. A full account may be expected from Prof. Pelliot, iii. p. 1310. • 

who in 1906 effected systematic excavations at the former Sec ibid., iii. pp. 1307 sq. 

“ Sec ibid., iii. Fig. 344. 
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for it. One is represented by the gap in the Bel-tagh above described ; the other leads through 
the defile that separates the southern end of the Bel-tagh from the northern offshoot of the Achal- 
tagh formed by the low rocky spur of Arach. I had visited this defile on my first rapid recon- 
naissance from Maral-bashi in May, 1908. 1 ascertained on that occasion that the high road from 
I'umshuk to Maral-bashi had in quite modern times, until after the Chinese reconquest of the 
Tarim basin in 1877, passed through it, the present line past the Okur-mazar being then im- 
practicable owing to great undrained marshes in the area now occupied by the lands of Char- 
bagh.*® I had been able to trace there the remains of old watch-towers and of other fortifications 
meant to guard the defile, and their presence left no doubt that an important road must have 
passed there in ancient times. 

I had no time then to examine the desert ground to the east of the defile, and this was an addi- 
tional reason for now returning to Maral-bashi by this passage, appropriately known as Achal, 

‘ the opening I found no reason to regret the decision. We passed numerous lines of dead 
Toghraks with shallow dry channels between them for the first two miles from the Lal-tagh site, 
clearly showing by their direction that running water must have reached this part from the south, 
i. e. from the area west of Tumshuk still liable to inundations from the Kashgar-darya. Then, 
after crossing a belt of scanty tamarisk-cones, we emerged upon a bare clay steppe undergoing 
wind-erosion, and here for more than a mile came across frequent patches of ground covered with 
ancient potsherds and other ‘ 'I'ati ’ remains. In the midst of them we crossed the unmistakable 
embankment of an old canal about 12 feet across at its top and owing to erosion of the surrounding 
land raised some 5 feet above the present ground level. • 

Low dunes have overrun much of the ground nearer to the defile, and these, together with the 
approach of darkness, made it impossible to ascertain whether this ‘ Tati ’ and the one traced in 
1908 close to the cast of the defile belong to one continuous area of old occupation. The small 
relics picked up en route, including paste beads and a bronze ring, do not permit of any close dating ; 

■ but the fragments of pottery, whether plain or glazed, have a distinctly ancient look.'® Obviously 
the greater extent of the once cultivated area must have lain in the direction of the canal that 
seemed to run from south-east to north-west. It remains for some future traveller to follow its 
course farther across the bare steppe and low dunes that stretch away to the present high road 
south-eastward. I myself felt obliged through practical considerations, including the need of 
securing water for our animals, to turn back towards Maral-bashi by the track which 1 had followed 
in 1908 on my first visit to Achal. The marshes that I then saw near the north end of the Achal- 
tagh had completely dried up, but the extensive beds of reeds and luxuriant tamarisk jungle still 
flourished. Making our way through them by the guidance of the stars we reached water late that 
night at the isolated little patch of cultivation marked on the map (No. 8. a. i) as Talib Hajl's 
farm. Next morning Maral-bashi was gained by the high road busy with market traffic (Fig. 85). 

The excursion just described concluded what investigations concerning the old road line to 
the north of the terminal course of the Kashgar river I was able to make. I hoped to complete 
them in 1915 on my return journey to Kashgar by tracing the ancient route in the desert between 
Chilan (Map No. 7. c. 3) and Chong-tim. But circumstances beyond my control made it impossible 
for me to spare the time required." So it remains for me only to sum up such conclusions as, in 
my opinion, may be drawn from the surveys and archaeological observations actually made. In the 
first place it deserves to be noted that, as is evident from Maps Nos. 7, 8, the line followed by the 
present high road from Ak-su towards Kashgar makes a considerable detour between Chilan and 

** Cf. Serindia, iii. pp. 1310 sqq. ** See below, Chap. xxiv. sec. ii. 

For bpecimen^ ace the List at end of section. 
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Maral-bashi. From the limits of the cultivated zone of Ak-su as far as Chilan (a small roadside 
hamlet receiving its scanty water from the debouchure of the Kelpin streams) the high road keeps 
close to the foot of the gravel glacis below the outermost T'ien-shan hill range and along a line that 
runs practically straight in the direction of Maral-bashi. But beyond Chilan it turns off to the 
south. The reason for this, considering the total absence of any cultivated area until the vicinity 
of Tumshuk is reached, can be no other than the necessity of finding halting-places with water 
and grazing. The successive stages of Yaide, Yaka-kuduk and Chadir-kol are points where water 
is obtainable either from wells fed by underground drainage from the dying Kashgar river or else 
from terminal beds periodically filled by its summer floods.’® 

During the time of these floods traffic is liable to be much impeded by inundations on the line 
followed by the present road through the riverine jungle-belt between Yaka-kuduk and Ak-tam. 
This trouble, as well as a great detour, would bo completely avoided were it now possible to take 
the straight line from Chilan through the desert to the sites of Chong-tim and Lal-tagh. It is solely 
the absence of water along this line that prevents it from being used as a caravan route at the 
present day, and that this obstacle did not exist down to T'ang times is conclusively proved by the 
remains of ancient occupation at those two sites. To this may be added the evidence of the high 
ruined tower of Soksuk-shahri sighted by me in 1908 to the SVV. from the outlet of the Kelpin 
river; and also the reliable information then received frommy ‘ treasure-seeking ’ guides as to 
the survival of ancient mounds at two points between Chong-tim and Soksuk-shahri.’® I need 
scarcely point out that the low dunes of drift-sand which now cover much of the clay steppe on 
cither side of Chong-tim can only have overrun this ground since it ceased to be cultivated by 
means of the canals whose lines may still be traced.’’ The abundance of living tamarisk-cones 
and s«rub between these dunes proves that subsoil water must find its way there even now, though 
perhaps at a considerable depth. 

Whatever the immediate cause of abandonment may have been in the case of the area formerly 
occupied about Chong-tim and Lal-tagh, it is certain that the volume of water available nowadays 
in the terminal course of the Kashgar-darya beyond Maral-biishi would not permit of irrigation 
being carried .so far as the first of these sites. We have here clear proof of ‘ desiccation ’ during 
the last thousand years or so, as far as that river is concerned, and whatever its character or explana- 
tion may be,” ' we are fully justified in taking the fact into account when we consider the remaining 
portion of the Ak-su-Maral-bashi road, that which lies to the west of the old sites just mentioned. 


’* The hrackisli wells of Yaide c\ idently derive their 
water from the old river-bed known as Ghora-akin, passing 
some three miles farther south. This, according to local 
information supported by topographical indications, connects 
with the dried-up river-cour.se, known by the same name, 
that I traced in 1908 past ruined sites in the desert north 
(►f Tumshuk ; cf. Serindia, iii. p. 1309. 

Yaka-kuduk and Chadir-kol are somewhat less desolate 
stations situated in the belt of luxuriant Toghrak jungle 
that accompanies the terminal flood-bed of the Kashgar 
river called Kara-kol-jilga (see Map 7. c. 4). This bed, which 
is periodically filled, seems to have its continuation in the 
well-marked bed, also known as Kara-kol, that we passed 
south-west of Ghora-chol, the southernmost village tract of the 
Ak-su district (see Map 7. D. 4). This was said to receive 
water from the KSshgar-daryd during summer floods. 

The hydrography of the whole KSshgar rivet delta from 
the vicinity of Mar&l-bSshi, where it may be said to have its 


present licad, down to its apparent c.xlreiiTc cml south-west 
of Ghoru-chdl remains still for the most part unsurveye<l. 
'I’his whole deltaic system is <ibviousty liable to great periodical 
changes, and the close approach to, or junction with, it of tin; 
flood-beds of the Yarkand river stilt further complicates its 
examination, whether as regards the present or past periods. 

Cf. Serindia, iii. p. 1308. 

” The rapidity with which drift-.sand S^)reads itself from 
the adjoining desert areas over ground lliat was once irrigated 
is well illustrated by my observations at tlu; \illage sites 
north of Nan-hu, alxindoned only since about 1840 and in 
places only since the Tungan rebellion ; cf. Serindia, ii. 
pp. 625 sqq. 

Regarding a likely cause of ‘ desiccation ’, as mani- 
fested by a diminution during the historical iieriod of the 
volume of water carried by the rivers of the Tarlnj basin, 
see now ray paper on ' Innermost Asia ’, G.J., 1925, Ixv. 
pp. 487 sqq. 
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Ancient In view of the old remains traced at and near the gap of Achal, it is, I think, safe to assume 

in" Marir ancient route passed on from Lal-tagh to this defile, as did the modern route via Tumshuk 

bTslii.**™ until some forty years ago. But beyond it, topographical facts, combined with such archaeological 
indications as I have discussed above in connexion with my journey from Kashgar, point to a 
bifurcation. On the one hand it is on general grounds highly probable that there was a south- 
western continuation of the ancient route to the vicinity of the present Maral-bashi ; for though the 
present town is of avowedly modern origin, and probably the surrounding oasis also,^* yet a look 
at the map shows that the branch of the road which forms the easiest and most direct connexion 
between Ak-su and Yarkand must always have passed the site in question. Whether there existed 
any large settlement during ancient times in a position corresponding to the present Mqral-bashi 
is doubtful, seeing that the detailed accounts of the ‘ Western kingdoms ' contained in the Han 
and T'ang Annals make no mention of a special territory or tract at this place.^* 

Inunih- However this may be, it is clear that a route leading from the vicinity of Maral-bashi to Kashgar 

Ka"h"ar*R another of the Kashgar-darya must always have served as a conveniently direct 

line of communication. But it is equally certain that the use of such a route, like that of the present 
cart road along this line, must have been much impeded by the annual inundations caused by the 
summer floods of the river.*® These inundations are likely to have been even more troublesome 
then than now ; for there is abundant and convergent antiquarian evidence that the rivers of the 
Tarim basin carried a greater volume of water during the historical periods with which we are 
concerned than they do now. 

Adwiniage It is on this ground, 1 believe, that an alternative route, keeping close to the foot of the outer- 
dve^roTt^ most hill range, such as I was able to follow beyond Kalta-yailak, must have been specially con- 
venient in old times, at least for a portion of the year. This line could be reached with ease from the 
Achal defile by striking due west across an open steppe well removed from the risk of flooding. 
The traveller who had reached the foot of the hill chain somewhere near our Camp xvi (Map 8 . a. i) 
was assured of continuous easy progress beyond it until he reached the extreme north-eastern 
extension of the cultivated area of Kashgar. Even at the present day, carts could easily follow 
;his line right to Kashgar town. The actual marching distance along it (assuming the direct road 
from Kalta-yailak to Kashgar were followed as surveyed by Lai .Singh, Map No. 5 . a, b. i) would 
excecd,that by the southern route along the river only by a few miles, if at all. 

‘ Old road ’ The want of water that nowadays precludes the regular use of this northern route over a distance 
desert three marqhes, or about fifty-five miles, cannot have existed in old times ; for we have seen that 

range W. of water from the Kashgar river must have reached the foot of the hills as far as Khitai-shahri, during 
Murai-bSshi. period when that site was occupied, and may probably have extended to a considerable distance 
farther east. I have also shown that, even where old remains of human occupation fail us, we can 
trace indications that the hill range itself may have received more moisture within the historical 
period. The occasional drainage which allowed rows of Toghraks to flourish along the small 
alluvial fans'would certainly have sufficed to fill rock cisterns or artificial reservoirs near the 
mouths of the little valleys. I conclude therefore that the local belief, vague as it is in details, as 
to the ‘ old road ’ once leading along the foot of the desert range above Maral-bashi rests on 
a foundation of fact quite as solid as that which allows us to trace the ancient high road from 
Ak-su through the sites of Chong-tim, Lal-tagh and Achal. 


Cf. Serindia, iii. p. 1310, note 2. 

'• We may agree with M. Chavannes in placing somc- 

where*in the MarSl-bSshi tract the Wo-she-te 
mentioned in the account of Kao Hsicn-chih’s Pamir and 


Yasin expedition as halt-way between Ak-su and KSshgar 
(cf. Chavannes, Tuns occid., p. 152, note). But there is 
nothing to indicate the exact position of the locality. [For a 
T'ang itinerary past the Mazftr-t&gh, cf. Chap. xxiv. sec. iii.] 
*® Cf. licdin, Reisen in Z.-A., p, 219. 
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LIST OF OBJECTS EXCAVATED OR FOUND AT LAL-TAGH SITE 


L. Tftgh. oi. Wooden flnlal, similar to AI. TSgh. c. o 6 , 
but with simplified mouldings. Split and ijcrished ; part 
broken away. II. 5^*, diam. 2!*. 

L. Tftgh. 03 . Pottery fr. ; red, well-washed clay, glazed 
green, with two roughly drawn black annular lines crossing 

it. arxi^x}?'- 

L. Tftgh. 03. Pottery fr., rcctang. Fine red clay with 
thin dull buff slip on outside. 2* x li* x 

L. Tftgh. 04. Bronze collar, conical, with Ix^ad moulding 
round la^et end. Cast; corroded. Larger diam. ij*, 
smaller I J"; h. J". 

L. Tftgh. 05. Fr. of turquoise-coloured paste ; small, 
circular, broken at one edge. Diam. J", gr. thickness 

L. Tftgh. 06. Bronze finger-ring, thickened at bezel into 
projecting ke<d shaiw. No hollow for jewel. Split at thin 
part. Diam. J". 

L. Tftgh. 07. Paste (?) bead ; ring-shaped, dark ojuique ; 
quoit-shaped in section. Diam. thickness j)*. 

L. Tftgh. 08. Stucco relief fr. Face-mask of elephant, 
very lx)ldly modelled. Prominent frontal bones, brow, 
and bulging eyes of quasi-human type. Part of upper 
margin of R. ear preserved. Trunk broken off, anil tusks 
missing from round sockets. Hard ; prob. burnt acci- 
dentally. 7I" X 5" X 2j*. PI. IV. 

L. Tftfth. 09. Stucco relief fr. Top-knot of hair, as 
L. Tftgh. 0T7 and Ser., iv. PI. CXXXIV, Mi. xi. 003. 
Burnt hard ; well preserved. 3J* x 28". 

L. Tftgh. 010. Stucco relief fr. L. side of high top- 
knot, like preceding, but larger. P»urnt ; well preserved. 
3 rx 2 '. 

L. Tftgh. on. Stucco relief fr., representing dragon de- 
vouring human being who tries to force monster away. 
Dragon’s head with wide open jaws and full eye in profile 
to R., \ ery spirited and well modelled. Twisted body com- 
posed of double plain bands with pearls between. Human 
fig. male (?) ; head missing ; action excellent and proportions 
good. Fr. broken on two sides, and on one shows hole 
for tenon. Lightly burnt, but friable at broken edges ; 
well preserved. 48" x 48*. PI. IV. 


L. Tftgh. 013 . Stucco relief fr. Five-strand cord and 
tassel from valance as Ser., iv* PI. CXXXVII, Mi. i. i. 004. 
g ; burnt. The five strands are lotus stalks and are tied 
together by band of pearls bordered by double strands. 
From Ixilow issue four radiating lotus buds or sepals. 
Well preserved. For similar frs., see L. Tftgh. 014, 019. 

L. Tftgh. 013. Stucco relief fr., representing stem with 
small leaflets growing out from either side. Burnt ; well 
pre.servcd. 

L. Tftgh. 014. Stucco relief fr. Tassel similar to L. Tftgh. 
012. Stalks missing ; remains of colour wash. Burnt ; 
well preserved. 28* x ij". 

L. Tftgh. 015. Stucco relief fr. R. hand, open, witlr 
six-petalled lotus in relief on palm ; cf. Ser., iv. PI. 
CXXXVII, Mi. xviii. 005. Hand well modelled and almost 
in the round ; little finger broken. Hole up centre 
through wrist for coie ; shows clay of attachment at 
back, which ‘is unmodelled. Burnt. Red clay. Lengthy*. 
PI. IV. 

L. Tftgh. 016. Stucco relief fr. Central loop of high 
top-knot, similar to L, Tiigh, 010. Burnt. ij''x2|*. 

L. Tftgh. 017. Stucco relief fr. Top knot similar to L. 
Tftgh. 09. Burnt ; rather fragile. 3" x 3'. 

L. Tftgh. 018. Stucco relief fr., appliejue orn. Eight* 
petalled lotu.s or rosette. Centres of petals and centre of 
flower in high relief ; sepals showing Ijetween petals. 
Burnt ; fairly hard. Diam. zj". 

L. Tftgh. 019. Stucco relief fr. Tassel similar to L. Tftgh. 
012. Traces of colour wash. Well preserved. 3I' x 28*. 

L. Tftgh. 030 . Stucco relief fr. Stilled arch of beads 
bordered by fillets, enclosing peacock (?) standing to 
L. 31. Prob. fmial or head ornament. Burnt ; broken at 
L. p. lower corner. 38" x 3", PI. IN'. 

L. Tftgh. 031 . Stucco relief fr., from life-size human face. 
L. eye and cheek, with low'er part of ear and hair at back. 
Well modelled and colour-washed yellowish buff. Burnt ; 
surface abraded. 6* x 38*. 


Section III.— A HILL RANGE IN THE TAKLAMAKAN 

On October 25th I set out from Maral-bashi for my long-planned expedition into the desert Start from 
south-eastwards. Its object, as already briefly stated, was to reach the Mazar-tagh range on the 
Khotan river, if possible, direct through the sands of the Taklamakan. Apart from the hope of 
gaining time by this short cut and the attraction presented by such a venture across an unknown 
tract of desert, there was a special geographical interest attaching to the enterprise. Our surveys 
of 1908 had shown reason to believe that the Mazar-tagh hills are closely allied in geological 
structure to those remnants of an ancient range which the isolated rock islands to the east of Maral- 
bashi (Map No. 8. A, B. i), repeatedly referred to in the preceding sections, undoubtedly repitsent. 

We had then been able to trace the Mazar-tagh extending for over twenty miles from the Khotan 
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river into the Taklamakan in the same SE.-NW. direction that those detached Maral-bashi hill 
chains uniformly present. 

This fact in itself helped, in an important degree, to confirm the theory that the Khotan Mazar* 
tagh in its genetic character formed part of a geologically very ancient range that started at 
approximately right angles from the outermost T*ien-shan between Maral-bashi and Kelpin 
and once stretched diagonally across the Taklamakan.^ The observations at the Bel-tagh and 
Lal-tagh that are set forth above furnished a striking demonstration of the way in which those 
bold island-like hills east of Maral-bashi have been carved out and isolated by the corrosive action 
of wind-driven sand prolonged through ages. The vastly greater accumulations of drift-sand in 
the desert south-eastwards would adequately explain the breaking up of the continuity of that 
assumed ancient range across the Taklamakan.* But actual survey of the ground was needed to 
supply definite proof. 

1 was under no illusions as to the serious difficulties that a march across absolutely waterless 
ground covered with high dunes, to a point more than 130 miles distant, would certainly present. 
Its risks were sufficiently illustrated by Dr. Hedin’s experiences during the bold journey that he 
undertook, starting towards the end of April, 1895, from the same ground and making his way 
through the sandy wastes eastward^ It had ended in the destruction of his caravan and his own 
narrow escape from death by thirst and exhaustion.® In order to guard against the dangers to 
which this final disaster had apparently been largely due, I had taken care to choose a season 
cooler and hence far less trying to men and camels ; to assure the provision of an adequate supply 
of water and to lighten the loads of each animal as much as possible. * 

For the latter purpose I brought from Maral-bashi six hired camels, all that I had been able 
to secure, to act as a ‘ supporting party ’ to our own twelve fine animals on the initial stages>>f the 
desert crossing. Nor had I overlooked the advantage of strengthening the human element in my 
party. None of my men had previous experience of serious desert travel except Hassan Akhun, 
the trusted camel-man of all my Turkestan travels, and he, I knew, would be too fully taken up 
with looking after his animals to do my reconnoitring, &c. So I had been particularly pleased 
when, in compliance with the .summons I had previously dispatched, Kasim Akhun, the hunter 
from Islamabad on the Khotan river, arrived at Kashgar with my Keriya camels. Ever since my 
expedition to Dandan-oilik in 1900 I had learned to value and trust the pluck, sense of locality, and 
true desert instinct that a lifetime spent in hunting trips and other lonely wanderings in the 
Taklamakan had bred in this wiry and ever resolute man (Fig. 86).* 

The three marches that brought us from Maral-bashi to the edge of the great drift-sand desert 
do not call for a lengthy account. The first lay across the wide, level plain, covered with reeds and 
scrub, that divides Maral-bashi cultivation from the left bank of the Yarkand river. Near Kara-ken 
we passed a well-marked depression through which flood water reaches the extensive marsh NW. 


^ Cf. Hedin, Reiseu in Z.-A., p. 242, This connexion 
appears to have been already assumed by Prejevalsky, who 
first saw the Khotan MazSr-tagh in 1877. ('fhe doubt 
expressed, ibid., p. 387, note 3, as to the designation Maz&r- 
tagh for this hill chain is net justified.) 

* Cf. the explanation given below, p. 88. 

® Cf. Hedin, Reisen in Z.-A., pp. 241 sqq. ; Through 
Asia, i. pp. 531 sqq. 

* Regarding K^im Akhun and his father Ahmad 
Merghen (‘ the hunter ’, f circ. 1907), see Ruins of Khotan, 
pp. 272, 275, &c. They had both shaied Dr. Iledin’s memor- 
able march from the Keriya river end to Shahyar; cf. 


Through Asia, ii. pp. 788 sqq., 847. 

As an instance of Kfisim Akhun’s remarkable instinct 
of locality, a true sense of the compass, I may mention that 
without any knowledge of the map and without ever having 
previously been west of Khotan, he was able on our start 
from the desert hills south of the YSrkand-daryA to point 
out to me with a very close approach to accuracy the bearing 
in which he thought his familiar landmark, the Maz&r-tfigh 
on the Khotan-darya, was to be looked for. Yet since leaving 
his home he had done a roundabout journey via Y&rkand 
and Kilshgar amounting to a total marching distance of 
well over 500 miles. 
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whence it^irrigates the fields of Char>bagh. Less than a mile from where we 
cailt||ed^l^ :tlte Wik^e crossed a canal, known as Kodai-daryd, which during the flood season 

pf water to the Chaghan-kdl marsh SW. of Tumshuk ; this in turn serving as 

a^nania^ ret^Voir^for die irrigation canals of villages farther east. 

Qn l^ lli^rning of October aSth we crossed the river at a ford where the single bed actually Ford across 
holding water was about 55 yards wide with a maximum depth of 4 feet, the velocity of the current 
being only abodt 17 foot per second. The flood bed (Fig. 81) was nearly a mile wide, and some 
idea of die huge volume of water that passes down at the height of the summer floods could be formed 
from the ssaitement of our guide, a local hunter called Aziz (Fig. 86), that during about a month 
the water then overflows the steep clay bank, some 16 feet high, which bounds this flood bed on 
the south. Ail the day’s march led through rich grazing, mostly of reed-beds, and luxuriant 
young jungle. The autumn tints of the belt of vegetation contrasted vividly with the dark brown 
and red of the desolate hill, chains of the Maz^r-t^gh to the north and the much lower Kum-tagh 
to the sdiithf The latter, which appeared nowhere to rise more than about a thousand feet above 
the riverine flat, was seen to have its south-west and north slopes overlaid by huge accumulations 
of dunes (Fig. 8a) very similar to those that we had observed on the Bel-tagh.‘ 

That the Kum-tagh, as it is appropriately known in consequence, represents a direct continua- Defile 
tion of the Mazar-t&gh is shown by the map (No. 8. b. i) ; and this is confirmed by the prevalence 
in the rocks of the Mazar-tagh of the same c'alcareous sandstone containing feldspar and permeated and 
by thin porphyrite strata that constitute the main formation of the Kum-tagh, as indicated by 
Dr. Hadin’s specimens and my own.* The defile through which the YUrkand-darya passes between 
the two hill chains proved to be only about five miles wide. It presents a very striking feature in 
the river’s course, which everywhere else, from the point where it debouches above Yarkand right 
down to its termination in the Lop-ndr marshes, passes solely across level plains of alluvium and 
drift-sand. I shall have occasion below to touch upon the question of the genetic relation which 
may be surmised to exist between the river course at this point and the survival by its side of the * 
highest among the island-like hills that form part of the ancient diagonal range. 

We camped near fine groves of Toghraks growing amidst reed-beds and low dunes to th^ Lakebe- 
north of the Kum-tagh. This is faced on the east by a bolder and higher hill range, running in 
a parallel direction, approximately NW.-SE., and extending from the Yarkand river for a distance Chok-u^h. 
of over twelve miles. It is known to the Dolans of Matral-bashi by the name of Chok-tagh. The 
depression between the two hill chains, about four miles across at its widest, is filled fqr the greater 
part by a far-stretching lake, filled annually by the inundation of the river and known as Ch6l-k6l, 
the ‘ desert lake ’. Its southernmost end was to serve as the starting-point for our desert venture, 
just at it had for that of Dr. Hedin. To reach it we, like him, found it best to proceed by the level 
and open stretch of ground that divides the west shore from the foot of the Kum-tagh. After 
crossing, not without some trouble, a series of depressions in which water remained from the last 
summer flood, we skirted the sandy glacis of an extreme north-eastern offshoot of the Kum-tagh. 

It was of interest here to note that the surface consisted of small flakes of completely decayed rock 
debris, dark red and of slaty appearance, forming a thin layer over fairly fine sand. The steady 
deflation and corrosion that is grinding away these remnants of the ancient mountain range could 
not find a better illustration. 

Ever since leaving the river we had been following a well-marked cart track, and after skirting S^t-digging 
the reed-beds that fringe the lake shore we came to a low but steep ridge jutting out from the 
foot of the Kum-tagh. It was found to consist of detritus of a reddish rock, a hard sillcious lake. 

• See above, p* 7S» * Cf. Hedin, Reisen in Z.’A., pp. aao sq., 341. 
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sandstone, intermixed with lumps of rock salt.’ The neighbouring spurs of the Kum-tagh seemed 
to be of the same formation, and the foot of the hill-side was everywhere seen to be studded with 
shallow pits, the result of salt-digging operations. The point is known as Tuzluk (‘ the salt place ’) 
and marked by a couple of reed huts. Beyond this we continued across the bare inundation belt 
by the side of the lake, which, towards its southern extremity, shrunk considerably in width and 
split up into a series of lagoons between extensive reed-beds (Map No. 8. b. 2). 

The statement of Aziz ‘ Pawan that on a hunting trip the year before he had found there 
drinkable water, induced us to pitch camp amidst tamarisk-cones not far from the southernmost 
of these lagoons. But the water proved decidedly brackish, probably because the lake reservoir 
had not been sufficiently refilled by the last summer flood, and next day we had to move back with 
the camels some six miles before fresh water was found by the lake shore wherewith to fill tanks 
and skins for the journey. As the water was very shallow and the men had to wade far out, it took 
practically a whole day’s work to fill, secure, and load up our six galvanized iron tanks and the 
forty-two goat-skins brought from the ist Sappers and Miners’ Workshops at Roorkee. 

On October 29th we set out to the south-east after a start delayed by the packing and dis- 
tribution of the heavy loads of water. P'or three miles we crossed bare salty soil, marking a former 
extension of the lake end, now dried up. Then the first dunes were reached, stretching in irregular 
lines across flat ground of disintegrated loess dust, covered on its surface with abundant remains 
of quasi-petrified reeds and scrub. On this ground, which extended for about another three miles 
and obviously marked a former riverine belt, living vegetation was entirely absent. Farther on 
the dunes increased in height to thirty feet or more, and lay much closer together. Yet* .scanty 
living tamarisk scrub appeared again between them, and in a small depression we found even 
a group of young Toghraks rising above the sand. Their presence encouraged the hopt that 
subsoil water was near, and on pitching camp here, a well dug to a depth of about four feet sufficed 
in fact to reach it. When the march was resumed next morning we found the dunes growing rapidly 
higher and very closely packed. The crests of individual dunes here faced with their concave sides 
regularly to the south-south-west. But the huge ridges or ‘ Dawans ’ into which they lay heaped 
up, and which we soon encountered rising in endless succession to heights of 200-300 feet, were 
found to run invariably with an approximate bearing ENE.-WSW. Their lines thus lay at a 
fairly \vide angle diagonally across our intended direction, and consequently involved constant 
ascents and descents, both very trying to the camels. 

It soon became evident to me that this uniform bearing of the ‘ Dawans ’ was a result of a law 
that I had previously observed in the desert west of Lou-lan, in the Keriya river delta, and else- 
where, under the action of which these big accumulations of drift-sand in the Taklamakan are 
aligned parallel to the main direction of the nearest large river.® But there were important differ- 
ences to be noted here and there distinctly unfavourable to us. In the areas of high sands previously 
crossed by me these ‘ Dawans ' had not presented themselves as unbroken chains such as faced 
us here, but as separate ridges varying in length, yet always showing at their ends low saddles or 
shoulders over which movement with laden camels was comparatively easy. The steering round 
those ’ Dawans ’ had indeed compelled us to make considerable detours ; but the broad and flat 
valley bottoms found between them afforded easy ground, and the march across it served to give 
relief to the camels. 

The tract now encountered offered obstacles far more formidable in all respects. To get round 
the ‘ Dawans ’ was impossible, for nowhere did they show distinct saddles or breaks. To move 

’ For the .specimens taken here and beyond, sec Prof. • Cf. Serindia, i. pp. 241, note 2, 451 sq. ; iii. p, 1239 ; 

SoUas’s App. O. also lledin, Centrtd Asia, i. p. 363. 
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along their tops with a view to save the constant ups and downs so trying xo laden camels and thus 
to reduce strain at the cost of distance would in any case have been useless, since those tops were 
invariably crowned by huge dunes very steep-edged on their lee side anc| consequently such as 
camels could not possibly skirt or ' traverse Nor was relief to be sought in the depressions or 
valleys ; for in proportion as the ‘ Dawans ’ rose to greater height these depressions at their bottom 
became more and more smothered with dunes. At first there were still a few little patches of eroded 
level ground at the bottom of the valleys that we crossed after four and five and a half miles, respec- 
tively, from Camp xxvi, and near them a little living tamarisk scrub (Fig. 87). But beyond 
this point there was no flat ground to be found even in the valleys, and progress with the heavily 
laden camels became painfully slow. Careful levels taken along our track a couple of miles before 
reaching Camp xxvii show'ed an aggregate ascent of more than 350 feet over a single mile’s marching 
distance as measured by cyclometer, with corresponding descents even more trying to the heavily 
laden animals. Measurements similarly taken over different average stretches on that day’s march 
proved that the windings involved by the only practicable route line always added from 30 to 
40 per cent, of marching distance to the actual progress in a straight line as marked on the map. 
No wonder that the hired camels already began to show serious signs of exhaustion towards the 
close of that day. 

But an interesting discovery awaited us at its end. As* •• we descended into a valley running 
as usual ENE.-WSW., and w'hose bottoniMdy some 250 feet below the point where W'C had crossed 
the adjoining ‘ Dawan I noticed the edge of a wind-eroded clay terrace protruding from the side 
of a dune. By the steep Yardang-like side of this terrace there ran a narrow trench, dug out by 
wind-erosion to a depth of about 50 feet and its lowest point showing a few small living plants. 
Her(? Kasim Akhun, returning during the night, succeeded in striking scanty water after digging 
down about five feet. Narrow patches of the same hard grey clay reappeared farther on and induced 
me to follow the valley bottom for about a mile or so eastward (Fig. 88). Soon we picked up, 
wherever the bare ground showed, small pieces of stone, some roughly worked, some mere lumps. 
The former seemed to resemble the small stone implements which had been met with in plenty 
in the Lop desert on my march to the Lou-lan Site in 1906.® Among the specimens, which are 
described in the List below, I thought I could recognize some blades of the ‘ pygiuy ’ type, and 
a few cores, the rest being coarse irregular flakes struck off by man but not themselves utilized.®* 

The presence of these remains of the Stone Age; scattered on the surface of whatever small 
patches of eroded ground appeared between the dunes, clearly proves occupation by a palaeolithic 
settlement of what is now utterly lifeless desert, nearly thirty miles away from the nearest traceable 
bed of the Yarkand river. That the latter could ever have followed in prehistoric times a course 
so far south appears to me distinctly improbable considering the general configuration of this 
portion of the Tarim basin, which implies a steady if gentle rise towards the glacis of the K'un-lun.‘" 
But in view of what I shall have occasion to point out below as regards the relation between the 
surviving fragments of the ancient desert range and the present river courses, tl^ possibility of 


• Cf. Mr. R. A. Smitli’s paper in Matt, xi (191 1). pp. 8i s<iq. ; 
also Serindia, i. p. 357 ; below, Chap. vi. see. i, v. 

•• [The materials, according to Mr. R. A. Smith, arc 
chert, jasper and quartzite.] 

For reasons explained elsewhere, it would be wrong 
to attach too great importance to comparatively small 
differences of elevation records derived solely from aneroid 
and hypsometer readings. Yet it deserves to be noted that 
our height records, which show fair consistency along the 


neighbouring portion of tJie Yarkand river course (sec 
Map No. 8. A-c. r) and particularly around the Chok-tagh 
(Camps XXIV, xxv, xxx), seem to indicate a distinct rise 
of the ground for our three desert marches, the computed 
Iieights for Camps xxvi, xxvn, and xxvm being 3,610, 
3,7 ro, and 3,890 feet respectively. Of these camps only 
the last stood on a sand ridge and therefore above^thc level 
of the underlying clay. 
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the Yarkand river having once carried its water round the south foot of the Kum-tagh and Chok> 
« tagh is not altogether excluded.^^ In any case the moister climatic conditions that the Tarim 
basin may be supposed to have shared during geographically recent glacial periods would suffice 
to explain the existence of an early Stone Age settlement on this ground. In this connexion it 
deserves to be mentioned that the only other stone implement found in the desert south of the 
Yarkand river was a very well worked stone arrow-head (PI. XXII),” unmistakably neolithic, which 
was picked up about half-way between the southern end of the Chol-kol and Camp xxv on the 
previously described soft loess ground. Everything points to its being a relic of a more recent 
period. 

Flakes from Our march on October 31st revealed even more clearly the truly forbidding nature of the 
foraartion^*' dunes to the south-east. Six formidable ‘ Dawans \ some rising to fully 300 feet above the inter- 
vening valleys (Fig. 83), had to be crossed in succession, and excepting a few little patches of clay 
emerging in one or two of them (Fig. 89), the valley beds were themselves smothered with heaped-up 
dunes. Only one peculiar feature, but that a very interesting one, brought a change into the 
distressing uniformity of this formidable sea of sand. In the valleys on either side of the third 
‘ Dawan ’ from Camp xxvii the low’cr slopes of the dunes and the depressions between them showed 
for the most part a dark red surface, due to small but easily recognizable flakes of a calcareous 
sandstone such as pre\ ails in most of the desert hills east of Maral-bashi. The surface layer of 
the sandy glacis at the north-east foot of the Kum-tagh had presented exactly the same appearance, 
as previously mentioned,^® though there the denudation products of the same rock material had 
not yet been reduced to an equal degree of fineness. It appears to me scarcely open to. doubt 
, that the ground we were here passing marked the position of a hill fragment, wholly submerged 
in drift-sand, forming part of the ancient wind-eroded range that once extended right through to 
the Khotan Mazar-tagh or beyond. Reference to the map (Nos. 8. c. 2 ; 13. b. 4) will show that the 
rock island here assumed to underlie the dunes falls almost exactly in the direction of a line drawn 
from the Kum-tagh towards the Mazar-tagh on the Khotan river and only about two and a half 
miles w'est of a line connecting the latter point with the central crest of the Chok-tagh and the 
highest portion of the Maral-bashi Mazar-tagh.®^ 

The constant climbs and descents over huge dunes tried the camels on that day’s march so 
severely, that of the hired animals intended to act as the ‘ supporting party ’ two had completely 
broken down, and the rest had been brought along only with great trouble ; yet their loads had 
been much lightened at the last camp by letting all camels have a good drink and half of the three 


Trials of 
march to 
C. XXVIII. 


Some attention may be paid in this connexion to what 
Dr. Hassenstcin’s map attuclicd to Reisen in Z.-A, shows 
as to the position of the several small basins bedding water 
derived from inundation tlial Dr. Hedin passed on his march 
in April, 1895, from Merkct to Chok-t&gh. Some of these 
ate placed there as much as 17 miles south of the present 
l)cd of the YArkand river. It must, however, lx: |X)intc*d 
out that, as a comparison of that map and our .Sheet No. 8 
shows, the distance between Mazar-tagh and Chok-tagh is 
there distinctly over-estimated by something like 10 miles. 
A corresponding -reduction would bring those small basins 
or pools considerably nearer to the river. 

** See C. xxv. 02 in the List below. 

” Cf. above, p. 83. 

I i\eed scarcely point out that no lugh degree of accuracy 
is claimed here for the geographical determination of the 
respective positions as shown in the map. But the latitude 


of the Mazir-Ugh end on the Khotan river is fi.\ed by 
astronomical observation and that of the Maral-b&shi Mazir- 
tSgii, though less accurately, by concorckint results of route 
tra\'crscs from Kashgar, Ak-su, and Y&rkand. The lattef 
test applies, of course, also to the longitude of the Maril- 
bashi .Mazar-tagh, the longitudes of KSshgar and Y&rkand 
being known with a elose approach to precision through 
previous sur\cys and observations. Tlic longitude shown 
for the Khotan Mazar-tAgh likewise cannot be far 'out*, 
as it is based on the longitude of Khotan, which itself has been 
determined within fairly exact limits by our triangulation 
of 1900. 

I may add here that our plane-table traverse through the 
d<»crt could fortunately be checked, as far as the bearing 
was concerned, by single rays from Chok-tSgh, which was 
visible at most of our fixings right up to Camp xxvin. 
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loadd of fodder (dry lucerne grass) we had brought so far. It was clear that we could not count 
further on their help. But more disquieting still was the fact that in the course of a ten hours’ 
tramp extending over eleven miles as ipeasured by the cyclometer we had not succeeded in covering 
more than a little over seven miles of direct distance. The point where we came to a halt that 
evening, on the top of a broad high dune, could not be appreciably less than a hundred miles in 
a straight line to the Khotan river where the MazSr-tagh strikes it. Assuming that our camels 
would be able to maintain this day’s rate of progress, about which both Hassan Akhun and myself 
felt grave doubt, it would have cost us another fortnight’s struggle before we could reach water 
and grazing. In view of Dr. Hedin’s experience farther north and of what Kasim Akhun reported 
about thq sand formations around the Khotan Mazar-tUgh, there was little hope of gaining easier 
ground until we reached that hill range itself. And worst of all, there was no assurance that, however 
carefully our bearing might be taken, the route followed would actually allow us to sight that 
conjectured north-western extension of the low hill range which I was anxious to trace in the 
TaklamakSn ; for previous experience had taught me only too well the impossibility of steenng 
an exact course amidst high sands by the compass.^* 

So there followed for me a night of anxious consideration. I realized that the effort to force Vistas of 
our way across the forbidding obstacles created by Dawans and dunes could not be persisted in 
without facing heavy losses in animals and equipment. The risk of serious delay as a result of c. xxviii. 
such losses weighed even more heavily in the scale, while the chance of securing in return fresh 
topographical observations of interest was far too problematic to balance it. Reluctant however 
to abandon a cherished plan, 1 left my decision till next morning. Ascending then the highest 
dune near our camp and carefully scanning the horizon eastwards with my glasses I saw nothing 
but the same expanse of formidable sand ridges, which resembled the huge waves of an angry 
ocean suddenly arrested in movement (Fig. 90). Closely packed dunes stretched over and between 
them without anywhere a patch of eroded ground or easier sand. The deceptive appearance of 
hills that refraction gave for a brief time to distant sand ridges vanished as the sun rose well above* 
the horizon. 

There was a strange allurement in this vista, which suggested Nature suddenly caught in ^ Dedsion to 
death torpor, and I found it hard to resist it. .We men might have safely struggled through in the y^ij^ndR 
end, but only at the cost of sacrificing some or most of our brave camels, the mainsta]^ of our 
transport for the difficult explorations of the winter, ahd qf hampering our work by loss of time 
and equipment. To make our way due east to the Khotan river might have meai\t a reduction 
of difficulties and distance, as we should then have kept parallel to the Dawans, at least for a portion 
iof the way. But such a route would have led over ground already seen by Dr. Hedin and could 
offer no appreciable advantage. So there remained no choice but to turn and reach the Khotan 
Maz&r-t&gh by way of the Y&rkand river. It was a hard decision to take, and the knowledge thdt 
the little band of hardy men with me would have willingly shared what risks and adventures lay 
ahead did not help to lighten it. But experience proved the wisdom of having bowed to necessity 
in time ; for the next day but one there sprang up a violent sandstorm, the first of the autumn, 
most dying by its bitter cold even where fuel was abundant. Its icy blasts continued for days, 
and if met with amidst the high sands would greatly have impeded our movement and caused serious 
suffering ; a single camel load of fuel was all we had been able to take along. 

In view of the geographical interests indicated, I still feel convinced that an effort should be 
made to trace the ancient wind-eroded hill range right through the sea of sand that at present 
separates the Chok-tSgh from the Maz&r-t&gh on the Khotan river. But I now realize morft than 

“ Cf. i. p. 4*5, rqpurding the crooiu^ from the Lou-Ion Site to the Ttota. 
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ever that the attempt, if it is to succeed — on foot, of course, not by aeroplane — will have to be made 

from the latter point. For the traveller starting from the Khotan river, the foot of the Mazar-tagh 

would afford relatively easy going for the first twenty miles, jf not farther. Slight as the elevation 
of the Khotan Mazar-tagh is, as far as Lai Singh reconnoitred it in 1908, it would yet give a fair 
chance of sighting any isolated rock islands which might be found to continue its direction farther 
on. After crossing some further sixty miles of difficult ground, the crest of the Chok-tagh would 
be sighted and offer safe guidance for the rest of the desert crossing. January or February would 
probably be the best season for good visibility as well as for the transport of water in the form of ice. 
Survival of And here I may in conclusion offer a few conjectural observations of geological interest. It 
desert ran"e {<5 evidently deserving of notice that the north-west and the south-east ends of the ancient hill range 

Hver. ^hat may be assumed to have once diagonally crossed the great basin now covered by the sands 

of the Taklamakan, both survive in the immediate vicinity of large rivers. The fact cannot be 
due to mere chance, and its explanation is not far to seek. It is clear that the large river beds, and 
still more the broad belts of vegetation that moisture must always have maintained along them, 
would inevitably make the accumulations of drift-sand less heavy, and consequently their corrosive 
eflect when in movement less great, on that side which, in respect of the prevailing wind direction, 
would lie under the lee of the river beds. Now all the surface features due to wind-erosion that I 
have observed, from the Lop desert to the fragments of the old transverse range about Maral-bashi, 
conclusively prove the prevailing direction of the winds at work in the Tarim basin to have always 
lain from NE. or ENE. to S\V. or WSW. Keeping this fact in view, it is easy to realize from the 
map that the Khotan river flowing approximately from south to north could afford that protection 
. only to such portions of the old hill range as lay near to the west of it. Thus the survival of the 
Mazar-tagh, to a distance as actually traced of some fourteen miles from the river’s left bank, is 
fully accounted for. 

Protection Turning to the area where the range is adjoined by the Yarkand riv-er we find conditions some- 
afforded by ^vhat different. Here the general bearing of the riv'er’s course is approximately from S. 243° W. 
belts. ^3" E., or roughly VY.S\V. to ENE., and thus approximately the same as the prevailing 

wind direction. If account is taken of the width of the riverine belts of vegetation — and owing 
to the close vicinity of the Kashgar river delta it is particularly great on the left or northern bank 
of the Yarkand river — it is evident that the hills near either side of the Yarkand-darya must 
receive some protection from corroding drift-sand ; but this would necessarily be more effective 
on the left bank, where the vegetation belt is greatly increased by the added moisture from the 
end of the Kashgar river. The map shows us topographical facts in close agreement with this 
theoretical assumption ; the high and relatively broad massif of the Maral-bashi Mazar-tagh lies 
near the left bank, and the distinctly lower and more attenuated ridges of Chok-tagh and Kum-tagh 
lie on the right. It is further fully in keeping with the above theory that we find the detached ridges 
to the north and north-cast of the Maral-bashi Mazar-tagh sinking lower and lower the farther 
away they lie<from the protection of the riverine belts of the Kashgar-darya. Thus the Bel-tagh 
is distinctly lower and more eroded than the Okur- mazar-tagh of which it is a prolongation (Map 
No. 8. A, B. i), and the Lal-tagh lower than the hills near Tumshuk. A probable explanation is thus 
found for the almost total effacernent of the ancient range where its line approaches at right angles 
the outermost T’ien-shan or Kelpin-tagh, presumably of geologically later origin ; here the small 
.Shikarwai knoll (Map No. 8. a. i) appears to form its only remnant. 

Persistence These observations are offered with all the reserve which my want of systematic geological 
aLrting^ trainiVig necessarily imposes. But it may at least be claimed for them that they are consistent 

desert with that method, the application of which, as a safe guide to the genetic history of present desert 
lormations. 
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formations, has been convincingly proved by the researches of Professor J. Walther.** The con- 
ditions which are at present progressively wearing down that ancient range across the Taklamakan 
are likely to have been determining factors all through those ages which have seen it in course of 
being broken up and reduced to its present insignificant dimensions. Variations of climate may 
have retarded or accelerated the process ; but in its essential features it must always have been 
the same, ever since the Tarim basin became what it is, a huge drainage-less area cut off from con- 
nexion with the ocean. 

The explanation here conjecturally proposed helps us to trace a likely continuation of the Hill above 
ancient range to the south-east, much farther away than the Mazar-tagh on the Khotan river. 

I have n^ted elsewhere that the Mazar of Imam Ja'far Sadiq, the famous pilgrimage place at the of Niya 
termination of the Niya river, rises on a low isolated hill surrounded on all sides by dunos.'^ This 
hill, or rather flat-topped ridge, is covered with stony detritus overlying reefs of rock-salt. I regret 
not to have brought away any specimen of the decomposed rock, and that the geological formation 
of the ridge remains for the present uncertain. But reference to the general map Serindia shows 
that this denuded rock island lies almost exactly in the direct continuation to the south-east of the 
line passing through the Bel-tagh and Okur-mazar-tagh, and only a little to the north of the line 
connecting the Mazar-tagh of Maral-bashi with the Mazar-tagh on the Khotan river. May we 
not have here the final isolated remnant of the same ancient hill-range striking across the Takla- 
makan, and completely decayed in this last portion ? 

The analogy presented by the survival of the two Mazar-taghs and of the Imam JaTar Sadiq 
hill, in*each case above the west bank of a large river course, suggests the further query whether 
remains of the same ancient range may not be traceable also in a corresponding position west of . 
the Keriya river, say between Chal-oghil and Yoghan-kum (Map No. 13. u. 4). I regret not 
to have looked out for such traces when moving along this portion of the course of the Keriya 
river in 1901 and 1908. But I should not feel surprised if the exceptionally high sands, appro- 
priately called Yoghan-kum, were found to overlie some decayed hill formation. This would account • 
also for the delta of the dying Keriya river having its head just at Yoghan-kum.^® 


LIST OF OBTF.CTS FOUND IN DESERT SOUTH-EAST OF CHOK-TAGH 


C. XXV. oa. Stone point (arrow-head), Neolithic ; very 
delicately tapered and rather finely worked. Rhombic 
.section flattened at broad end for junction with shaft. Dark 
grey chert, superficially disintegrated in places. Found 
on surface of dusty soil, c. 4 miles SE. (jf C. xxv. Length 
21 ", width at base gr. thickness PI. XXII. 

C. xxv. 03. Flint (7) point ; curved, retouched on one 
edge. Dark horn colour, scmi-transi)arent. Broken at 
base. Same provenance as preceding. Length gr. 
width j^g*, gr. thickness 

C. XXVII (E. of). 01. Chert core, conical, showing long 
narrow surfaces of fracture. Base diam., Ii. J". 

C. XXVII (E. of). 03-3. Two frs. of worked stone ; 
brown to grey, showing bulb of percussion. Gr. M. 

C. XXVII (E. of). 04. Fr. of worked stone. Roughly 
cuboid, one side slightly pointed and showing conchoidal 
touches. Opposite side broken, f' x J* x J*. 

“ See his classical work. Das Geseta der Wiislenbildung, 

pp. 6, 32 sq., and passim. 


L XXVII (E. of). 05. Fr. of chert core, reddi<j|i yellow, 
frohi w'ljieh long narrow flakes have been struck. One 
side unworked. Ix!nglh J*, thickness J". 

L XXVII (E. of). 06. Fr. of stone, hard, grey-brown; 
granular fracture, as C. xxvii. 019. Roughly worked. 
Edges very sharp and clean. Irregular triangular shape. 

alxi'xir. 

XXVII (E. of). 07. Fr. of stone; hard, grey, sliaped 
like lower end of scabbard, perhaps part of hone. Rounded 
at one end. 3^* x 1' x J" tapering to JJ"! 

;. XXVII (E. of). 08. Fr. of stone ; hard, greyish-brown, 
granular fracture as 015, &c., showing bulb of percussion, 

li'xirxr. 

;. XXVII (E. of). 09. Shells found on dune 3 miles E. 
of (^ XXVII. Probably Limneidae; cf. 0 . xciii. 02-9. 
Gr. M. i’e'* 

" Cf. Ancient Khotan, i. pp. 313 sq. 

*® See Desert Cathay, ii. p. 4*0. 
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C. XXVII (E. of), oio. Frs. of fossilized vegetable 
matter. Fr. of shell (Limncidae ?) and egg-shell. Gr. 
M. c. i”. 


C. XXVII. on. Stone flake; hard, black as 015. &c, ; 
scraper (?). Gr. M. 2*. 


C. XXVII. 015, 016. Two frs. of worked stone; 


irregular shape and rough, 
ture. Gr. fr. 23* x 1 J* x 


Ulack, with fine granular frac- 

. Smaller fr.rxii' >:iV- 


C. XXVII. 017. Fr. of worked stone; l)lack flint (.?); 
irregular lump. Gr. M. JJ". 

C. XXVII. 018. Pebble, water-worn and sand-corroded ; 
mottled grey and cream ; has apjrearance of partially 
disintegrated gneiss, i* ;< J" x j’’,.*. 


C. XXVII. 019. Fr. of worked ^?) stone ; pinkish 
brown; granular fracture, as G. xxvii (E. of). 06. 
Irregular shape. Gr. .M. ij*. 

C. XXVII. 020. Fr. of stone; fine, hard, black; granular 
fracture, as 015, &c. Irregular shape (accidentally 
broken?). Gr. M. 

C. XXVII, 021-7. Seven frs. of worked stone; 

horn-colour to red. Irregular shajK', some ap{K*aring to 
l)e accidentally broken rather than worked, 024 .sand- 
worn. Gr. M. {oil) ij*. 


[Chap. Ill 

C. XXVII. 028 30. Three frs. of stone ; liard, grey. 
029 shows striated curved furrows on under (i. e. concave) 
side ; 030 sand-worn on one side. Gr. fr. (029) ij*g' x (gr. 
width) S'. 

C. XXVII. 031. Stone flake (blade) ; long narrow, 
yellowish grey, single-riblied ; two-edged. Ends also 
probably worked ; fine granular fracture, i lo* ^ xV** 

C. XXVII. 032-3. Two stone flakes (frs. of blades), 
narrow ; 032 with pyramidal ridge ; 033 flat on lower 
surface which is longitudinally concave ; single-edged ; 
relatively broad liack ; both back and edge retouched. 
Hulk at upper end where flake is broad ; tapering down- 
wards and broken in narrowest p>art showing almost 
equilateral-triangular section. Deep brown flint ; sand- 
worn. Cf. C. XXV. 03. i' X broadest part. 

C. xxvn. 034-5. Two stone flakes (frs. of blades), 
narrow ; 034 hard black stone of fine grain, with double 
ridge. J' x ; 035 horn-coloured flint, semi-trans- 
jiarent, slightly curved. ^ 2*. 

C. XXVII. 036-7. Two frs. of stone flakes; black 
and red flint (.!*) resp. Indeterminate. Gr. M, {'. 

C. XXVII. 038-40. Three frs. of worked stone ; hard, 
black, of fine grain, as 08, on, 015, &c. 039 shows bulb 
of percussion; 040 roughly crcscent-shajicd, with broad 
rough back opposite edge. Gr. fr. {040) iJ* x J" x 


Section IV.— PAST THE MAZAR-TAGH OF KHOTAN 

Baulked in my attempt to strike for the Khotan Mazar-tagh straight through the Taklamakan, 
I decided to reach it by the neare.st practicable route along the Yarkand and Khotan rivers. By 
the third day of our return march from amidst those formidable sand ‘ Dawans ' we had gained 
the east flank of the Chok-tagh, where fortunately a bare stony ‘ Sai intervening between the 
foot of the rugged hills and a huge ridge of sand on the east, ofiered easy going. It was doubly 
welcome in the blizzard that had met us just as we got clear of the dunes. Crossing thence a last 
offshoot of the Chok-tagh, we gained the Yarkand river (Fig. 79) near a water-mill visited by people 
of Chigan-chol, a large village in the direction of Tumshuk. There we forded the river, and after 
a long day’s tramp through the luxuriant riverine jungle of the left bank were so lucky as to 
secure ponies from grazing grounds of Chigan-chol. They enabled me to push ahead of our camel 
caravan, with which I left the Surveyor, and by four rapid marches (November 5-8), through 
hitherto unsurveyed jungle tracts, to reach the extreme south-western edge of the cultivated zone 
of Ak-su. , 

The first three marches from Tushkan-chol, C. xxxi, led through portions of the wide jungle 
belt that follows the Yarkand river (Maps 8. c. 1 ; 7. c, d. i), in which tracts of forest abounded, 
living and composed mostly of wild poplars. The track we followed, not without difficulty owing 
to inadequate guidance, approached the vicinity of the winding main river-bed only in a few places. 
But water was obtained at our camping places near Kapa-jainak and Kelpin-satma from a large 
bed known as Arpa-akin, which during the summer floods receives the surplus of the waters dis- 
charged by the Yarkand river into the great marsh area south of Tumshuk. This bed reunites 
with the main Yarkand river above the conspicuous sand hillock known as Acha-dong (Map No. 7. 
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D. 4). At a point called Kizil-ziarat (Map No. 8. c. i) we passed a small area of cultivation recently 
opened by a few Dolan families from the Abad tract of Ak*su, and flocks of sheep belonging to 
Ak-su ' Bais ’ were found grazing even higher up the river. 

Beyond Acha-dong living Toghraks became rare, an<l much dead forest and dead tamarisk-cones 
(Fig. 84) showed that this area had for a long time past ceased to receive water from the river, though 
a maze of dry beds evidently connected with it was passed here.^ Towards the end of a thirty-one 
miles’ march over desolate waterless ground, living vegetation became again more frequent, until 
at last at Palas-yepti we reached a marshy bed holding a sluggish stream. It was said to receive its 
water from the Kara-kol branch of the dying Kashgar river, and the survey effected a year and 
a half latter along the Ak-su~Tumshuk high road (Map No. 7. c. 4) has shown reason to believe that 
this bed represents, indeed, the final termination of the Kashgar-darya.® Making thence our way 
to the NE., past patches of abandoned cultivation and marshes, we reached on the morning of 
November 9th the extensive but poorly cultivated village tract known as Ghora-chol. It forms the 
southernmost portion of the Abad canton belonging to the district of Ak-su (Map No. 12. a. 4) 
and receives its irrigation from the Ak-su river. Settled by indolent Dolans who have only in 
modern times taken to agricultural life,® the tract offered but scanty resources. My arrival not 
having been foreseen and arranged for at district head-quarters, it was only with considerable 
difficulty that I secured the half-dozen ponies that were needed to enable me to push up the Khotan 
river by forced marches. 

Fortunately a great change in the Khotan river’s terminal course, that had taken place since 
my passage in 1908, helped us considerably in shortening this journey. From a point known as 
Yalghuz-kum the river had turned off to the north-west into what before was probably an old dry 
bed of its delta (Map No. 13. a, b. i). This opportune change allowed us on November nth to 
strike straight across to the SSE. of Ghora-chol and to reach the Khotan river end by a single 
march, instead of having to make the great detour tow'ards the old route at the junction of the 
Ak-su and Yarkand rivers (Map No. 12. a. 4). Crossing the latter at Kochatlik, where we found 
a ferry installed,® we moved for about ten miles across a tamarisk-covered steppe. There numerous 
dry beds lined with living Toghraks clearly showed by their direction that they had once carried 
water derived from the Yarkand river. Some six miles beyond we passed deep ‘ Yars ’ recently 
cut by the Khotan river floods, and then arrived at the new bed, nearly a mile wide but quite dry. 
Water, however, was easily found, as elsewhere along the Jower Khotan river, by digging a well 
under the steep bank of the bed. Next day a march of some twenty-eight miles a(ong the new 
river-bed, itself repeatedly split up into several branches in true delta fashion, brought us to the 
point known as Yalghuz-kum, where it diverged from the old bed as surveyed in 1908 (Map No. 
13. B. i). Most of the ground traversed by the new river-bed showed but scanty scrub, and beds 
of reeds had begun to grow up only near its head. This confirmed the experience gained in 1908 


* The indication of living trees and tamarisk-cones along 
the route followed to the norlh-ea.st of Acha-kuduk (Map 
No. 7. D. 4), as taken from Surveyor Muhammad Yaqub’s 
plane-table, is misleading and ought to have been cor- 
rected. 

* It is possible that the Ghora-akin (or Gore-akin), a now 
completely dry terminal branch of the Kashgar-darya that 
I noted in 1908 north of Tumshuk (cf. Serindia, iii. p. 1309), 
and again in 1915 south of Yaidc (Map No, 7. c. 4), may 
also at one time have reached the Yarkand river belt in tliis 
vicinity. 

Perhaps the name GhOra-ckol borne by the recently 


ctdonized ground in the extreme south of the Abad tract 
of Ak-su may liavc some conne.xion with it! 

® Cf. Serindia, iii. p. 1296. Ghora-chol was said to have 
been settled under Chinese orders in 1877, on the rcconriuesl 
of the ‘ New Dominion The abandoned cultivation I had 
noticed at Sailat-terck on my way from the Kara-kol termina- 
tion was ascribed to an attempt at colonization made about 
a century ago. 

* We found here water flowing in a channel, about 
75 feet wide and 5i feet dt*cp in the middle, with a velocity 
of 1*7 foot per second. 


Journey to 
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on our desert crossing to the Keriya river end, as to the slowness with which vegetation follows 
such deltaic changes.® 

Journey up Leaving Yalghuz-kum, where to niy surprise I had found a small ‘ terelgha ’ recently opened 
rh^er^d ^ shepherds of Abad, we followed the route up the Khotan river-bed that 1 had previously 
taken in 1908. Our fresh survey showed that the bed of the river, up to two miles wide in places, 
had changed here but little. The distance to the Mazar-tagh was covered in four long marches. 
These were made rather trying by the bitter cold, as much as 34 degrees Fahr. below freezing- 
point combined with a cutting wind and a grey dust-laden sky. On nearing Darun-satma, where 
we camj)ed on November i6th, the bold river end of the Mazar-tagh, though rising only some 
220 feet above the wide sandy bed, was already well in view. Three small hills, seemingly jletached, 
which were sighted rising above the big dunes to the south-west, evidently form part of the Mazar- 
tagh ridge where it continues into the 'I'aklamakan. One of them was said by Kasim to be visited 
by people of Islamabad and Tawakkel for the sake of flints embedded in the rock. 

01)jccts November 17th was devoted to a fresh examination of the ruins on the top of the Mazar-tagh, 

of^Ma^r^* which had been previously c.xplort^d in 1908 and arc described and illustrated in Serindia.^ I had 
tagh ruins, not been surprised to learn from Kasim Akhun, when he rejoined me at Kashgar, that since my 
former visit ‘ treasure-seekers ’ from his native village of Islamabad had resumed their burrowing 
around the ruined fort. They had not found the precious things they hoped for, but only small 
remains of implements, ike., such as I had recovered in plenty from the debris within the small 
fort and still more from the extensive refuse layers outside it. The specimens of their finds which 
Kasim Akhun had brought me, and which the List below specifics,’ left me in no doubt iliat they 
, were in general of same origin and date as those yielded by my clearings of 1908. They com- 
prised inter alia plenty of wooden slips with Tibetan writing; small pieces of paper with Tibetan, 
Brahmi, Uigur writing; fragments of a wooden bow and arrow-shafts (M. Tagh. 03, 046-8); pottery 
stamps (026, 031, 049); horn and wooden combs (039-40, 041-2) and key (044); miscellaneous 
.wooden implements (021-4, 027, 032) ; string shoes (04-6), &c., as shown by the specimens in 
PI. V, VI. But in addition to these relics, which obviously originated, like my far more numerous 
and exactly similar finds of 1908, from the rubbish left behind by those who garrisoned the fort 
in T'ang times, there were a few small objects, like the votive stucco plaques, showing a seated 
Buddha (07-10, 028) and miniature clay Stupa (050), that pointed to some ruined shrine. And it 
was jus't the remains of such a place of Buddhist worship that on my former visit I had failed to 
trace — to my disappointment at the time, I may add. For the very name Mazar-tagh and the 
existence on the eastern edge of the hill of what were supposed to be tombs of Muhammadan saints 
had made me look out for such remains, in view of the continuity of older local worship so con- 
stantly proved at such sites. 

Refuse In accordance with arrangements made from Maral-bashi, Muhammad Beg, the intelligent 

of head of Islamabad, with a small number of diggers from the same place, had patiently 
fort. awaited my a/rival at Mazar-tagh. Going with them over the ruins I soon found that the miscel- 
laneous small relics first mentioned had come to light from refuse layers, much less extensive than 
those I had cleared in 1908, but exactly of the same origin, which Islamabad men had come upon 
under the north-western walls of the fort and its outer court. Small rock fragments and pebbles 
carried up by the prevailing winds had covered the slope and previously hidden this rubbish 
from view. 

® Cf. Desert Cathay, ii. pp. 406 sqq. quently received by me from Badruddin Kh&n, the Khotan 

• Jwe Serindia, iii. pp. 1285 sqq.; Figs. 329-31, 335; Ak-sakal, who had acejuired them from ‘treasure-seekers’. 
PI. 59. [The hoped-for inventory of the Tibetan documents has 

’ A few pieces of c.\aclly similar character were subse- not yet been received.] 
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Extensive burrowing in another place had yielded no ‘ finds ’ whatev.er, but was nevertheless Charred 
of some interest. I had ascertained in 1908 that the large outer court of the fort must have been ™ssesof 
used for stablings The obvious evidence of this, thick layers of manure, hadjiot prevented Tokhta outer court. 
Akhun, the chief ‘ Taklamakanchi ’ of Islamabad and a queer person of the true ‘ treasure-seek- 
ing' type (Fig. 86), from digging a trench 6 feet wide and fully 10 feet deep along the inner side 
of the NE. wall enclosing this court. This labour, performed with all the perseverance of an 
ante damnie, had resulted only in laying bare the depth of the accumulations of horse-dung, but 
not without some profit in the way of archaeological evidence. I f showed me that the outer enclo.surc 
wall, standing to a present height of 6 feet and about 4 feet thick, had been built over a solid layer 
of stable^refuse already over 4 feet deep at the time. This clearly points to prolonged occupation 
of the hill crest at this place before the extant Tibetan fort was built.'* At tlie same time Tokhta 
Akhun’s burrowing furnished me with an explanation of certain signs that had previously puzzled 
me. In the court I had noticed marks of what seemed to have been a big conflagration. Yet of 
destruction by fire I had failed to trace any evidence within the fort. Kasim Akhun now explained 
that the charred condition of the lower masses of manure was due to a slow process of burning, 
such as he had often observed at the manure heaps of ‘ Oghils ’ or herdsmen’s stations. It was 
obviously due to this process that the walls of the court owed the burnt appearance of their brickwork. 

A more interesting discovery, however, rewarded my examination of the steep and very narrow Kimains of 
rocky spur with w’hich the hill falls off eastwards to the river bank. In 190S I had failed to visit 
the stacks of beflagged poles that here mark the ‘ Mazar * of some; alleged Muhammadan saints, 
about 50 yards from the fort and about 100 feet below its level (PI. 3). It was only now that I noticed 
some old pieces of timber used for the rough enclosures of two of these stacks. As I looked for the , 

spot from which they might have been taken, my attention was caught by a small and very low heap 
of debris on a little shelf of the slope below and about 68 feet from the Mazar (Pig. 91). I'he uniform 
surface of decayed sandstone debris w'ith which it was covered like the hill slope around, had here 
hidden the badly eroded wall foundations of a small temple cella and its enclosing passage. The. 
surviving remains of beams and of tamarisk sticks set in rows, which a careful clearing revealed, left 
no <loubt that the small structure had been built in timber and wattle exactly after the manner of the 
shrines first excavated by me at Dandan-oilik and later at Khadalik and elsewhere in the Khotan 
region. That the scanty remains were those of a Buddhist shrine became quite certain when the 
clearing brought to light well-carved wooden finials (M. Tagh. c. 06-8, PI. VI) of tfie same 
type as those found at Khadalik,® and pieces of hard-faced fibrous plaster, originally laid over 
a canvas backing, which manifestly had belonged to stucco relievos (M. Tagh. c. 01-4). Tiny 
fragments of painted stucco, evidently from frescoed walls, could also be picked up in the debris. 

A badly weathered piece of wood, probably from a piece of panelling (M. Tagh. c. i. 01, PI. VI), 
showed elaborate ornamental carving of a style found elsewhere at Khotan sites. 

The dimensions of the cella, 1 3' 8" by 1 1' 2", could be traced by means of the foundation beams Relics from 

^ ^ J ^ ^ * I II 

still in sitUt and, outside it on the east, the wall of an outer passage 5^6" wide (PI. 3). , Here remains 
of stuccoed image bases, one of semi-circular shape between two rectangular ones, each about two 
feet across, were still distinguishable. The structural remains must have suffered badly from wind- 
erosion and been reduced to insignificant dimensions long before my visit in 1908. But there is 
good reason to believe that their final destruction was the result of subsequent treasure-seeking 
operations.; From these came in all probability the above-mentioned votive plaques showing 
a seated Buddha (M. Tagh. 07-10, 028) and other small relics (M. Tagh. 020, 050) that Kasim 


• Cf. Serindia, iii. p. 1291, for a suggestion concerning 
the watch-tower above the fort, which may possibly be of 


earlier date. 

• See Serittdia, i. p. 194, Kha. viii. 002 ( 1 * 1 . XVII). 
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Akhun had brought me. Scanty as were the remains traceable on the spot, they amply suffice 
to prove that it had been occupied by a Buddhist shrine, evidently of the period (eighth to ninth 
century) when the ruined fort was last tenanted by Tibetans. But the main interest of the remains 
rests on the fact that they provide direct archaeological evidence of continuity of local worship 
having here too, as so often elsewhere in Central Asia, turned a place of Buddhist cult into a 
Muhammadan ‘ Mazar 

Here I may conveniently add that the strike of the reddish strata, mainly marl and alabaster, 
^ composing the hill range, which, as Fig. 92 shows, have been laid bare very clearly by wind-erosion 
on the hill crest close to the ruined fort, was found to be exactly from SE. to NW., with a dip of 
20® to the SW. ; this agrees very closely with the direction of similar strata observed ii\ the hills 
north-eak of Maral-bashi.“ That the general bearing of the Khotan Mazar-tagh points clearly 
to its genetic connexion with the former hill range has already been indicated.^* The appear- 
ance of the disintegrated rock flakes covering the Mazar-tagh slopes closely recalled the fine red 
detritus observed at the foot of the Kum-tagh and again on our third desert march south-east of 
the Chok-tagh. 

1 had to abandon my intention of surveying the Mazar-tagh range farther into the desert 
north-westwards than had been possible in 1908, owing to the heavy strain that the long series of 
preceding forced marches had put upon our camels and men. Nor could I allow them a preliminary 
rest here without a loss of time of which the programme of the winter’s explorations far away to 
the east did not permit. So I let Surveyor Muhammad Yaqub with the camels move by easy stages 
behind me along the route, not previously mapped, that leads from the junction of the Kara-kash 
and Yurung-kash along the former river to Kara-kash town (Map 14. a. i). I myself hastened 
ahead to Khotan by the direct route that I had followed in 1908, and covered the distance of*close 
on 120 miles in four days. Passing through the outlying oases of Islamabad and Tawakkel, I had 
occasion to note a considerable extension of the cultivated area, with a correspondingly large increase 
•of the population, since my visits of 1900 and 1908.*® 

From Islamabad I detached Afraz-gul' Khan to examine ruins reported in the desert east of 
the Yurung-kash river. His survey proved them to be identical with those of the Rawak and 
Jumbe-kum sites already explored by me in 1901.^*. But near the Rawak Vihara the dunes had 
since shifted in position and now disclosed, about 60 yards to the NE. of that great ruin, the 
remains of a previously unsurveyed .structure, about 48 feet square, probably also a temple. 
Unfortunately its walls were found eroded almost to the ground, and no close determination was 
possible. On November 21st I regained my old haunts at Khotan, and there, to my pleasant 
surprise, found Sir George Macartney just arrived on an official tour from Kashgar. 


OBJECTS BROUGHT BY KASIM AKHCN AND OTHERS FROM MAZAR-TAGH 


M. Tftgh. 01. Length of hemp rope, in good condition. 
Knot at one cncl Length 4' 8', diam. J*. 

M. Tftgh. 03. End of wooden bow ; hard wood. 
Towards centre, flattened and spliced to strong lund of 
animal flbre, prob. a large tendon. Splice bound with fine 

For references, sec Ancient Khotan, i. p. 611, s.v. local 
worship ; Serindia, iii. p. 1546 ; J.R.A.S., 1910, pp. 839 sqq. 
“ Of. Hedin, Reisen in Z.-A., pp. 221, 223. 

“ above, p. 8i sq., 88 sq. 

** In 1900 Tawakkel, together with Isl&mftb&d, was 
reckoned at 1,000 households ; cf. Ancient Khotan, i. p. 132. 


fibre and covered with black pigment. Posterior aspect 
of bow flattened ; anterior, rounded keel-shaped. End 
flattened laterally and notched for bow-string. Extremely 
well made; cf. Serindia, iv. PI. LI, M. Tagh. a. 0017. 
Length i' 9*, width at centre ij". PI. VI. 

Now 1,700 houses were counted at Tawakkel and 300 more 
at Islilm&bftd. This oasis, along with Yangi-arik farther 
south, also much grown, had been formed into a separate 
Beg-ship (tninglik). 

** Cf. Ancient Khotan, i. pp. 483 sqq., 502. 
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• M* Three etriog shoes with o;Mn<eirork. 

eidsk Sfinilar to Str. iv. PI. 3^11^1, L. A. vt. a. »»Sf. 
^t^fiatr'workiimnship. Much n^om and n^ect 
r|fl piece of eanvu. 04, io'>t4‘'. ^ 7t*X3t*. 06*, 

.%r^3i'* See H. VI. ^ 

is. Tftgh. 07-8. Two votive stucco plaques, in red 
day, from same mould..,,' Seated Buddha on lotus in pose 
•of^ mentation, surrounded by pear-shape halo of pearls 
within flames. Very roughly done. For similar plaques 
see Yo. 0x37, PI. Ill ; also M. TSgh. 09-10, 028. 3^* x 2'. 

M. Tftgh. 09^10. Frs. of three stucco plaques simil.'ir 
to M. TAjj^. 07, but from different mould. 3^' x ej*. 

M. T»gh. ex|. Conical wooden float (?) or shuttle, or 
halidle for closing spare. Hole drilled through thick end. 
Through hole passes string, knotted at one end to prevent 
slipping; other end knotted in loop. Groove round thinner 
/end of, wood and hole in middle of same end running up 
into interior. Length 2i', diam: to 

M. Tftgh. oia-xa. Two frs. of string netting, of about 
I* mesh, made of various thicknesses of string. 

M. Tftgh.' 0x4. Two thin woollen cords and one of 
dark brown goat's hair, knotted in fashion of rosary. 0*15 
pale blue wool. Ixsngths i' 5}* and 3*. 

M. Tftgji. 016-19. Bronze and stone frs., threaded on 
string. 

016. White marble spinning whorl, broken at one side. 
Diftm. r, h. i". PI. VI. 

017. Well-designed bronze buckle, elliptical D ; the 
straight side formed of two parallel thin bars with 

space between, terminated at ends by projecting 
pieces from that side of the D. No tongue. Good work. 
IT. ir, width li". PI. VI. 

M. Tftgh. oso. Fr. of wooden border ; oblong, convex 
on front, which is painted with simple scale imbrications 
in black outline. No colour remains. Both ends sawn or 
otherwise cut, and long edges cut. Back split off. I.ength 
2j^*, width i', gr. thickness f*. 

M. Tftgh. oai. Small wooden cleat or handle of string 
used for twisting churn stick. Round, narrowing to each 
end ; sunk channel in centre. Chisel-cut. Length 24*, 
diam. I J". PI. VI. 

M. Tftgh. oaa-3. Two wooden stopper-llke objects, 
with broad flat heads, worn by cords at neck. Perhaps 
floats for fishing net. Gr. diam. zj*, h. if*. PI. VI. 

M. Tftgh. 004. Wooden object like cricket ball; 
round, with incised annulets ; slightly narrowed at one 
end ; pointed knob with thin neck at other. Not turned ; 
chisel-cut. Remains of pink paint or lacquer ; black at 
blunt end. Perhaps handle of stamp. H. 3!*, diam. 
i'. PI. VI. 

M. Tftgh. oa6. Circular pottery stamp. Heavy, roughly 
made, with projecting handle at back. Hard pink clay 
with thin pink glaze in parts. Pattern : pair of peacocks, 
admsed, rtgarJant, wings upraised, tails down, beaks 


, ahnOst touching ; standing i>n lotus, surrounded by small 
.pearls. Well designed. Diam. at*, h. ij'. PI. V. 

M. Tftgh. qay. Wooden pear-shaped object, with neck 
new thin end, round which is tied a piece of string. Perhaps 
float for fishing net ; cf. M. Tftgh. 022-3. x ij* x iJ'. 
PI. VI. 

M. Tftgh. oa8. Votive clay plaque, similar to M. Tftgh. 
07. Broken (now joined). 3* x 24'. 

M. Tftgh. oag. Clay spinning* whorl ; roughly spherical, 
burnt clay, pierced with large hole. Diam. f*. 

M. Tftgh. 030. Hard clay seal ; dome-sliaped at back, 
with one hole drilled through laterally, and another 
partly through from centre of back. Device on face : 
a scattered arrangement of signs roughly incised ; bird, 
crosses, Svastika, &c. Diam. h. i*. PI. CXI. 

M. Tftgh. 031. Hard clay mould of eight-petallcd rosette. 
Prob, potter’s mould. Diam. 2 I". PI. V. 

M. Tftgh. 03a. Flat wooden spatula ; spade-shaped, 
smooth from wear. Handle broken. 43* x J* x 4 *. PI. VI. 

M. Tftgh. 0^3, 035-7. Four wooden writing-slips; 

whole or broken, blank. 033 and 035 join into one complete 
slip. All have hole drilled near one end. 033 and 039, 
83 'x 4 xT. 

M. Tftgh. 039. Portion of horn comb, similar to M. 
Tftgh. 040. 24* X 1 1* X 1^0'. PI. VI. 

M. Tftgh. 040. Horn comb, with spreading ends and 
slightly arched back. Unusually long ; teeth badly broken. 
Well made. 44 ' x * 4 * x 4". PI. VI. 

M. Tftgh. 041-a. Frs. of two wooden combs, un- 
usually narrow. General shape as M. Tftgh. 040. 041, 

1 r X i' X jSe'* 042, 211" X 14" X 8*. PI. VI. 

M. Tftgh. 043. Fr. of wood, w'ith traces of brush-drawn 
lines in black. 24''xrx4''. 

M. Tftgh. 044. Wooden key, with holes for five pegs of 
winch two remain. Handle drilled for curd. Cf. Ser. iv. 
PI, XVII, Kha. ix. 008 and v. 006, and full description 
of ancient wooden lock and key, ibid., i.'p, 191 sq. 4''x 
I'xg'. PI. VI. 

M. Tftgh. 045. Wooden object of unknown use. As 
seen from side, of lung wedge shape, upper edge curved 
from broad end downwards. At undcr-sidc of broad end, 
rectang. piece cut away. Hole drilled through broad 
end, and a second i4* from other end. Lower edge flat, 
upper rounded, length 44', gr. h. i", width PI, VI. 

M. Tj^gh. 046-8. Frs. of three wood or cane 
arrdW'Shafts, with whipping of gut. 046, reed ; 047, 
wood (?) ; 048, cane, showing notch. I.ongest (047) 84", 
diam. 3*. 

M. Tftgh. 049. Hard clay mould of rosette, composed of 
eight enclosed palmettes round circle of pearls, with inner 
circles of cable and pearl patterns. At outer edge, ^tween 
palmettes, single pearls. Prob. potter’s mould. Diam. 
41'. PI. V. 
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M. Tftgh. 050. Cone of hard red clay j prol). miniature 
Stupa, roughly made, with three bases. No detail. If. 
3*, diam. of base, sf". 

M. Tftgh. 051. Two frs. of hemp (?) string. Lengths 
2' 1 1* and i' 4". 

M. Tdgh. 0635-7. Frs. of three wooden arrow- 
shafts, unlac«]uercd (0637 cane). 0635 shows notched 
butt and remains of binding ; other end broken olY and 
charred, objb also .shows remains of binding. Lengths 
loi*.. yF '> fit. thickness J". 1*1. VI. 

M. Tagh. 0638. -Fr. of wooden arrow-shafts, showing 
notched butt painte<l red. and remains of feathers and 
binding. Cf. Ser. iv. PI. 1.1, M. Tagh. b. 007-10, ^'te. 
Length 9iu*, gr. thickness 2". PI. VI. 

M. Tagh. 0639. f**"- woollen fabric, fine buff, soft 

and evenly woven. .Several frs. sown together, double. 
Perhaps corner of pjiddctl garment. Much torn, i' 5" x 1'. 

M. Tagh. 0640. Wooden stamp; flat, square, with 
slanting string-hole pierced through edge at two opposite 
sides. 

I)cvi<-e (in ravctlo) : a square in, outline, with diagonals 
crossing anti leaving four raised triangles. In centre of 
each of these again is small sunk triangle, the apex in 
one pair pointing in same direction as ape.x of raised 
triangle ; in other towards its base. 

Good contlilion ; back worn. With it, shreds of twistetl 
fd)re string, two thicknc5.ses. sj^x c. J". Pi. VI. 

M. T&gh. 0641-3. Three wooden dice, cubical; 06 
and 0642 have numbers marked by small ink circles, 
0643 by drilled depressions J" in diam., made with fine 
centre-bit. 

System <»f numlx-ring irregular, 0641 having i opposite 
3, 2 opposite 5, and 4 opposite 6 ; 0642 and 0643 having 
I opposite 2 opposite 5, and 3 opposite 6. Cf. Ser. iv. 
PI. LI, M. I. iii. 004 ; iii. pp. 1293 sip, .M. Tagh. a. 0031 ;• 
n-iv-ooi-js, See. 06./1, 0642 e. J''eube;o6./j ,%"culx\ PI. VI. 

M. TSgh. 0644. Fr. of stone, pinkish-white. ‘Long and 
narrow, roughly shaped with flat back, sloping sides, and 
high narrow flat face which is cut away at one end. Notch 
cut in cither sidt*, near other end. Length ij", vvidth I" 
to thickness J". 

M. T&gh. 0645-0646. Two stone beads; soft, white, 
cylindrical with narrow hole. J.engths H" and i”, diam. J". 

M. Tagh. 0647. Square of woollen fabric ; light buff, 
very soft and regularly woven. 1 1" x y". 

M. Tagh. 0648. Reed pen, as Ser. iv. PI. LI, M. i. .xlii. 
003, One side split away. laaiglh 3 J''. 

M. Tagh. 0649. Wooden implement ; rounded stick, of 


[Chap. Ill 

gr. diam. (J*) 61* from one end. At this point a shoulder, 
c. deep, has been cut all round and thence smoothly 
tapered to the opposite end. Towards long end it is also 
smoothly tapered most of the way, but has subsequently 
been cut roughly for the last ij*. Use uncertain. Length 
8 g*. PI. VI. 

M. Tagh. 0650. Wooden stick, very smoothly trimmed, 
cut to abrupt point (broken) at one end, and to long 
tapering point at one side of stick (modern pen-fashion) 
at other end. Length 7J"> diam. PI. VI. 

M. Tagh. 0651. Fr. of reed ; bevelled off in blunt point 
at one end, broken at other. Length yi*, thiokness J*- 

M. Tagh. 0653. Fr. of wooden implement; part of 
shaft, cxixinding slightly to long octagonal (?) head, one 
.side of which i.s split away. Remains of gut or fibre 
binding immediately below head. Length of whole 5I". nf 
head 2}" ; diam. of shaft 2*, of head 3®,,*. PI. VI, 

M. Tagh. 0653. Crescent- shaped piece of wood. 

smoothly cut, curve only slight ; remains of pink paint 
o\ er whole with band of black along shorter curve on one 
side. Use uncertain. Inner edge smoothed by friction, as 
from use as polisher. Length of arc (tip to tip) 4^", gr. 
width 1*, thickness to c. i*. 

M. Tagh. 0654. Fr. of line woollen (?) canvas, showing 
remains of j)uint (unintelligible) on each side ;* perhap.s 
painted banner. Binding preser\-cd along one long edge anrl 
at one corner ; edges otherwi.se torn. I2j"x62".« 

M. Tagh. 0655. a. Fr. of drawing (brought by Ksisim 
Akhun). Shows part of group of horses, galloping. Two 
horses complete except for hind legs ; both heads w’ell 
drawn« A third horse behind other two has lost its head ; 
all have full manes. The nearest coloured a dull pink, 
second a grey brown, and third buff. A few roughly 
written Tibetan cdiaracters scattered about the paper. 

‘ Original pasted to new paper. ii*X7j", PI. VII. 

M. Tagh. 0655. b. Fr. of drawing on paper (brought 
by Kasim Akhfin). Youthful figure, in long smock fasten- 
ing down L. p. side, black waist-belt, black top-boots, is 
leading a camel (?) and a horse. Ilis face is full and 
hairless, hair of his head parted in centre and dressed in 
two knobs, one on each side, lie carries a whip in his 
R. hand and grasps a bunch of reins in his left. 

All that remains of the animals is the nose of a horse 
or camel to w-hich a single cord is attached, and the 
uplifted forefeet of a horse which must lie prancing. A 
pair of reins lead from youth’s hand horizontally back from 
him and must belong to a second animal. Torn away 
to R. Fr. has been biidly pasted on to a piece of piiper, to 
preserve it. PL V'U. 


OBJECTS RKCOVERi:i) FROM RUINED SHRINE BELOW FORT 


M. Tagh. c. 01. Fr. of plain plaster, with thin backing 
of siyiiliir material, thickly matted with silky fibre. Face 
has separated from backing, prob. owing to one surface 
being too dry when the other was applied. Associated 


with this, one fr. of felt, two pieces of canvas and a short 
length of string tied into smalL knots close together as 
a kind of rosary. Stucco 7J* xq J*. 

M. T&gh. c. 03 . Fr. of plaster; plain, similar in all 
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Sec. iv] 

respects to M. Tagh. c. oi, but slightly thinner. Fibre 
long and laid parallel. 8^^" x 2^. 

M. Tagh. c. 03. Fr. of plaster, similar to M. Tagh. c. 01, 
but slightly thinner and laid over ciinvas. Fibrous plaster 
as used to-day, but witli closer canvas than generally used 
now. Surface convex and painted grey. Much broken 
and perished, 

M. Tagh. c. 04 5. Two frs. of plaster; plain, similar 
to M. Tilgh. <\ 01, &c. Gr. fr. 

M. Tagh. c. 05. Fr. of plain stucco, similar to M. Tagh. 
c. 01. 5J'"X2''. 

M. Tagh. «c. 06. Turned wooden finial, with tenon 
below not in centre. A thick-stemmed mushroom top rises 
from a ribbed bulb with a narrow collar between. Below 
bulb is .saucer-shaped moulding resting upon broad plain 
fillet. Well designed. 

For similar finial, slightly elaborated, see Set, iv. PI. XV II, 
Kha. viii. 002 ; see also M. Tagh. r. 07-8. (Tacked, 
but well preserved otherwise. II. of finial 61^^, diam. of 
base 3J'^. Tenon ij'^x I'^x j''. 

M. T&gh. c. 07. Turned wooden finial, similar to 
M. Tagh. c. 06, 08. Cracked. If. of whole (tenon 2.''), 
diain. of base 38''. PI. VI. 


M. Tfigh. c. 08. Turned, wooden finial, similar to 
M. Tagh. c. 06, 07. Cracked. II. of whole SJ" (tenon ij"), 
diam. of base 31^^. 

w 

M. Tagh. c. i. 01. Carved wooden stile, with rebate on 
each long edge at l)ark and tenon at one end. ( arved 
front is divided into three nearly equal parts. Of these, 
centre division bowed outwards and divided lengthw'ise 
i?ito three main bands. Middle band cut into lozenge 
shapes, by diagonal cross-cuts so placed that the two upper 
edges of each lozenge are chamfered, while low'er edges 
are perpendicular to background. 

Band on each side shows strip of nail-head orn. bonlcred 
by flat band on inner edge, and chamfer carved into 
leaves on outer. 

The two encl divisions are alike. A l3roa<l fK^tal shape 
pointing towards centre comes next middle division, its 
edge in relief of about J''. From edge shape is concave, 
towards its base, hohling in its hollow two smaller carved 
Kands divided from each other by*^ a deep groove. 

The outer meml>er at each end is a plain flat band. 
Reserved raised piece between rebates at back tapers 
slightly. Badly split* and weathered. II. with tenon 12", 
width 216'^, thickness 2" ; rebates c. -J". PI. VI. 


GBJECTS FOUND UNDER NORTH-WESTERN WALL OF FOR F 

M. Tagh. Fort. 01. a b. Two frs. of wooden lock, (a) corner, much weathered. 4ji''x3''x i''. (h) ( hip of wood, 

Fr. of bolt, pierced with five holes, and showing groove showing traces of black pigment. 3J''x (r) Fr. 

at orfe edge. 51^" x 1 J'' x i", (b) Tumbler block belonging of grey felt. 4 J" x 3^^. (d) Fr. of check woollen fabric, blue 

to (a), pierced with five funnel shaped holes. 2!" x i'" x J"". and white, close w^iven, in which above were wrapped. 

PI. VT. Good condition. 5J'^X7J''. 

M. Tagh. Fort. 02. a-d. Wood and fabric frs. (a) M. Ta^gh. Fort. 03. Bundle of reed straw, from wall. , 
Oblong wooden tablet, no writing visible ; hole at one Length rz''. 



CHAPTER IV 

FROM KHOTAN TO LOP 


Section I.--ANTIQUES E'ROM KHOTAN SITES 


Hall, in 
Khotaii 
town. 


Provenance* 
of antif|iKo 
colleclcd. 


Terra-cotta 
figurines , 
&c., from 
Yotkaii. 


I WAS ol)li,q;c(.i to make a short halt at Khotan town for various purposes, among others to 
provide winter equipment for my large party and to raise a sufficient quantity of silver to meet 
all financial needs until my arrival next spring in distant Kan-su. Moreover, a rest was needed 
by all, both men and animals, who had shared the hardships of our desert expedition. I employed 
the six days’ stay to gather such antiques as my ever-willing old friend Badruddin Khan, the 
Ak-sakal of Indian and Afghan traders, and the ‘ treasure-seekers ’ dispatched by him, had collected 
from Ybtkan and from desert sites in the vicinity of the Khotan oasis. The sites named as the 
provenance of these antiques had almost all been visited by me on my former journeys, ami the 
various classes of objects ascribed to ‘them correspond in their character to the collections previously 
obtained. .Since the latter hav'e been fully describiul and illustrated in Ancient Khotan and Serindia, 
a very brief synopsis of the new actpiisitions will suffice here. 

As regards their provenance a word of caution may well be repeated.^ Obviously objects 
brought for sale to Khotan town or obtained from ‘ Taklamakanchis ’ cannot be assigned to parti- 
cular sites with complete assurance. But their comparison with th(* proceeds of my own fprmer 
search at the sites named supports the belief that the local distribution of the several series of objects 
shown in the List below may be accepted as correct on the whole. 

This applies particularly to the large and interesting series of antitjues, mainly terra-cottas, 
purporting to come from Ybtkan, the site of the ancient Khotan capital,* and marked with Yo. 
The terra-cotta figurines and decorated pottery remains show the closest agreement with those 
obtained by me on previous occasions at the site itself. An endeavour has been made to arrange 
them in definite groups for description in the List below, and this will facilitate comparison with the 
corresp(?nding objects in my previous collections, as well as with those which Dr. Hoernle has 
described in detail. Among vessels, complete or fragmentary, special attention may be called to the 
fine and excellently preserved terra-cotta bottle (Yo. oi, PI. 1) having the shape of a pilgrim bottle 
and resembling .Samian ware ; the large pottery jug 'treated’ by a recent hand (Yo. 0158, PI. I) ; 
the fragment (Yo. 08, PI. I) showing a Bacchic figure applique, of unmistakable Gandhara type, 
with wine-skin and rhyton ; the handles with fine palmette ornaments (Yo. 011-15, PI- L HI) ; the 
spout with an applique human head (Yo. 017, PI. I). Among applique fragments may be noticed 
the well-furnished (iorgoneion face (Yo. 018, PI. I) ; the pieces (Yo. 20 a-d, PI. Ill), illustrating 
an interesting development of leaf ornament ; the grotesque masks (Yo. 042, 055-7, P^- > the 

head of rat type (Yo. 040, PI. I). The series of terra-cotta heads (Yo. 048-54, PI. II, III), male 
and female, comprise several specimens interesting for their type of coiffure. Among animal 
figures camels and horses (Yo. 065-78, PI. II, III) are well represented, some retaining their riders 
or loads ; Yo. 065 (PI. Ill), with its mounted monkey, is very cleverly modelled. P'igures of winged 
horses and other grotesque animals, mostly from terra-cotta handles (Yo. 079-99), show several 
curiou,s types (see PI. I-III). As in the former collections, representations of monkeys, often in 


^ (T. Ancient Khotan, i. p. 203 ; Serindia, i. p. 97. 


^ See Ancient Khotan, i. pp. 190 sqq. 
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grotesque or comic attitudes (Yo. 0104-123, PI. II), are particularly frequent. On the other hand 
the appearance among the terra-cotta remains of several small Buddha reliefs and fragments 
(Yo. 0133-6, PI. II) is unusual. Whetlier the fragments of five votive plaques showing Buddha 
seated (Yo. 0137, PI. Ill) were really brought from Yotkan seems very doubtful in view of the 
softness of the material and the similarity of their design with those found at Mazar-tagh.“ 

Turning to miscellaneous acquisitions from Khotan I may note that those marked Kh. were 
obtained during my stay at Khotan, while the larger collection marked Badr. was made subse- 
quently by Badruddin Khan and delivered to me in June, 1915, at Kashgar. In the case of the 
former it may be safely assumed that while most of the terra-cottas and other ceramic remains 
come from Yotkan, the majority of the other objects, including all those in wood, plaster, and other 
materials liable to destruction by moisture, were picked up on ancient wind-eroded sites beyond 
the Khotan oasis, as alleged by the men who brought them, all known to me from my former visits 
as regular searchers of such ‘ Tati ’ areas. Special mention may be made of the seals in metal, 
stone, and glass (Kh. 03, 04, 06-7, 019, 023-4, ^) I Buddha reliefs in soapstone (Kh. 

020-1, PI. X) ; and among the numerous beads of those in paste and agate (Kh. 028, 031, 074, PI. 
X), which show a peculiar decorative technique. Some of the glass beads, too (Kh. 032, 034, ^'c.), 
present interest by their treatment. Mr. K. Moldovack, an Armenian gentleman settled at Khotan, 
kindly added to this miscellaneous collection some metal seals, coins, and a colossal stucco head 
of Buddha (Kh. 0267, PI. VIII) probably brought from some site like that of Ak-terek.'* I 'or this 
valuable gift I am glad to record here my grateful acknowledgtmient. 

The large and varied collection of Khotan antiques brought by Badruddin Khan in 1915 
comprises some series of which he had noted the alleged provenance. But since none of these show 
any distinctive character and since, having received them at Kashgar, I was unable* to test other- 
wise the correctness of that record, a brief indication below of the different place's e)f alle'ge^d origin 
will suffice.® Among the numerous terra-cotta remains, the face-mask (Badr. 029, PI. V), the relief 
with two well-modelleel dancing figures (Badr. 033, PI. II), and the pottery fragment with a fine 
Byzantine-looking vine-leaf scroll (Badr. 0303, PI. V), deserve? spe'cial me'ntion ; similarly, amemg 
stuccoes, the relief fragments of heaels (Baelr. 0283-7, PI. Ill, V, XI), anel the Buelelha plae]ue‘s (Badr. 
0288-98, 0381, PI. III). The miscellaneous stucco relief fragments (Badr. 042-68, PI. V, .\), by their 
style and burnt conditiem densely re^call my Ak-terek finds of 1906.® Stucco representations e)f 
GandharvTs in different attitudes (Badr. 0340, 0348, ike.; PI. XI) are* fre'que'iit. .Small metal objects 
of interest are the bronze spoon and handle (Badr. 01 12-14, uiiuiature broqze pick-axes 

(Badr. 0115-16, PI. X), perhaps for ceremonial use ; the bronze seals (Bafir. 0192-5, PI. X ; 0411): 
the miniature wine-jug (Badr. 0420) of classical shape. The carved wooilen finial or halo (Badr. 
0203), reported as from Toghrak-mazar, may well belong to the site of that name brielly de- 
scribed farther on. [For the important collection of antiques acipiired from Badruddin Khan 
by Mr. C. Hardinge, late Vice-Consul at Kashgar, and generously presented by him to the 
Museum of Central-Asian Antiquities, New Delhi, in 1923, see Appendix A/.\ 


® Cf. above, pp. 92, 95; M. TSgh. 07-10, 028. 

* Cf. Serindia, i. pp. 134 sqq. 

® For the objects shown within brackets the following 
find-places were indicated by lladruddin Kh^ : Uanguya 
‘ Tati ’ (09-18, 0204-51, 0322-37) ; Ak-tiken (020-37, 
0272-7) ; Kalta-kumat (038-68, 0118-21, 0297-321) ; Kha- 
dalik (069 ) ; Lachin-at 5 (070-5, 0338-46) ; Kalalik (097- 
114) ; Yotkan (0122-46, 0170-202) ; Toghrak-mazar (0203) ; 
B&sh-kumat (0249-61, 0383-93) ; Yantak-kuduk (0278-96) ; 
Arkalik (0347-81). 


For Uanguya ‘Tati’, Kliailalik, Lai hin alii, Arkalik, 
cf. Serindia, i. pp. 134, 154 sqq.. 1263, 134, rcspo»;liv<.ly. 
Ak-tiken is known to nu: as an alternative name ii.scci liy 
‘ Taklamakanrhis ’ for tlic Kara dong site ; see Ancten! 
Khotan, i. p. 445. Toglirak-niaziir is the small site, SI*’, of 
Kotaz-langar, which is briefly dcscrilx-d below. 13 ash- 
kumat and Kalta-kuinat are likely to be localities near the 
jade-pits of Kumat ; sec Ancient Khotan, i. p. 477. The 
position of Kalalik and Yantak-kuduk is unknown to me. 

® See Serindia, i. pp. 134 sq<p 
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Of the collection of small Khotan antiques brought by Badrudclln Khan four sets have been 
separately listed owing to the interest attaching to their alleged provenance. The stucco relief 
fragments, marked as from Chalma-kazan and Kara-sai, agree very closely in character and in 
their material, a peculiar hard white plaster, with the stucco remains recovered by me from these 
two sites in 1908.’ The finely designed bronze vase (Chal. 017, PI. X), showing low relief ornament 
in Chinese style, was also said to have been obtained from Chalma-kazan. The origin of the few 
miscellaneous relief fragments, &c., said to have been found at Kohmari, the ancient sacred site 
of the Go^rihga hill,* cannot be verified in this way. But the attribution deserves nevertheless 
to be specially noted, as it suggests that possibly the site retains some relics of the Buddhist convent 
that Hsuan-tsang mentions as standing near its sacred cave, though on my visits in 1900 and 
1908 to the Mazar that now marks the site, I failed to trace any.® 

Finally I have deemed it advisable to keep apart the collection of miscellaneous small antiques 
acquired by me at Khotan from Tokhta-akhun, a ‘ treasure-seeker ' already well known to me, 
as his statement that they were found by him mainly during searches of the adjoining ‘ Tatis * of 
Arkalik and Hanguya is borne out by the general character of the objects, which agrees with that 
of my own finds at Ak-terek and elsewhere in this area.'® This collection is now marked Ark. 
Hang. The occurrence in it of objects undoubtedly belonging to the early Muhammadan period, 
such as the inscribed bronze fragment, Ark. Hang. 048, PI. X, and the carnelian seal, 066, and of 
ceramic ware with green glaze (030, I'l. IX ; 061), is in full accord with my chronological observa- 
tions regarding the ‘ Tatis ’ at anti near the Ak-terek site." At the same time some, if not most, 
of the terra-cotta figurines and fragments, among which the wrestling monkeys (010, PI. II), 
the graceful miniature vase (025, PI. XI), and the applique frog (031) deserve special mention, 
may well have been added from Yotkan or Tam-oghil.** * 

On the last day of my stay in the Khotan oasis, November 29th, I was able to e.\amine a small 
site close to the south-eastern edge of the .Sampuia canton and about a mile to the .south-west of 
Kotaz-langar (Map No. 14. a. 3). P rom there I had received in 1908 a few stucco relievo fragments, 
evidently from a Buddhist shrine, and again during my latest visit to Khotan town some frag- 
mentary leaves of paper in Brahml script and a variety of small remains to be noted presently.'® 
On the lowest of the narrow gravel ridges which mark where the foot of the westernmost spur 
descending from the 'J'ikelik-tagh ends just above the cultivated area of the village of Jirak, Abbas, 
one of my ‘ treasure-seeking ’ party of 1966-8, pointed out to me the spot which had yielded the 
above-mentioned relics. It proved to be situated about 350 yards to the SSE. of a Ziarat, known 
as Toghrak-rnazar, and about 150 feet above the level of the adjoining cultivation. .Small debris 
of stucco, evidently from relievo decoration of walls, and of the same type as the fragments received 
in 1908, showed that a small shrine similar to those found at Khadalik and Dandan-oilik had once 
stood here. But it had been destroyed so completely that no trace of its walls survived. From the 
plentiful reed straw and dung mixetl with the tiny debris it appears probable that the ruin was at 
one time used. as a sheep pen. 'Fhatthe posts, &c., of its walls had been subsequently worked up 
for use elsewhere, just as at Khadalik, was suggested by the abundance of wooden chips. 

By clearing the ground about 20 yards to the south of the destroyed shrine we brought to light 
a rough pottery jar, loj inches high, provided with two handles and closely resembling in shape 


' Cf. Serindia, iii, pp. 1266 sq., 127054., 1273, 128054. 

* See Ancient Khotan, i. pp. 185 sqq. ; Serindia, iii. p. 1267. 

• The p(Mnt is of some interest in view of the alleged 
discovei:y of the famous Dutreuil de Rhins MS. of the 
Dhammapada at the same site ; cf. Ancient Khotan, i. p. 188. 

*® See Serindia, i. pp. i.}i sqq. 


" Cf. til'd., i. p. 140. 

'* See Anc. Khotan, i. pp. 472 sij. 

'* The stucco fragments acquired in 1908 are described 
and their provenance briefly indicated in Serindia, iii. pp. 
1266, note 9; 1270. The MS. fragments received in 1913 
are marked Samp. 08-44 ; see Mr. Pargitcr’s Appendix E, 
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the amphorae found at Kara-donjf.‘^ About 50 yards to the west I was shown the spot where the 
remains of paper manuscripts previously brought by Abbas had been found. Two small fragments 
in Brahml script (m.t. 01-2), one of them of a PothI leaf, were recovered here in niy pri‘st*nce and 
confirmed his statement. We may accordingly accept as correct his attribution to the same spot 
of the miscellaneous remains above mentioned. In addition to a small wooden tablet, bearing 
three very cursive characters, apparently Tibetan (Samp. 05, PI. XI), and the remains of a painted 
silk banner (Samp. 04), showing part of a head in faintly visible outlines, they comprise two 
fragments (Samp. 07, PI. LXXVII) of a woollen tapestry border, woven in well-preserved colours 
with a bold and interesting pattern. 

Section II.— LIST OF ANTIQUES ACQUIRED AT KHOTAN 

ANTIQUES SAID TO HAVE BEEN BROUGHT FROM YOTKAN SITE 


Yo. 01. Pottery. Terra-cotta bottle, .sliapcd like pilgrim 
bottle, with short expanding nc('k and mouth, small 
handles tucked under spreading lip, flat base. Each side 
decorated with fully open lotus occupying whole surface ; 
tw^o rows of petals with grotesque human head in centre 
closely resembling Yo. 052, and Ser, iv. PI. Ill, Yo. 0024 n. 
Bands of herring-bone pattern divide tw'O sides. Surface 
coated with rich red glossy slip resembling quality of 
Samian ware. 'I'he grotesque is applied and has no slip 
over it* Very good work. 6 " x 4I" x 3^''. PI. I. 

Yo. 02. Pottery vase ; small circular, flat bottom, short 
neck ^expanding slightly to mouth with thickened rim. 
Greatest circumference i" from ground. Red, blackened 
by firing ; surface unsnuxithed and sand-encrusted. 

11 . 21 ", gr. diam. 2I", diam. of mouth i j". PI. I. 

Yo. 03. Pottery vase ; small, circular, roughly made. 
Shaped like Vo. 02, PI. I, but with .slightly thickened rim 
only at mouth; no neck. Hole in bottom. Buff, browned 
by firing. II. ij"", gr. diam. i J'', diam. of mouth 1". 

Yo. 04. Fr, of neck and handle of terra-cotta vessel, 

wheel-made. Neck outward curving with ogee rim. Handle 
comes away gracefully from below rim, dropping to meet 
bulging shoulder. 

Decoration : — on flat upper surfac'e of rim, series of 
punched rings with dot centres ; round middle of neck, 
three incised lines ; on .side of neck, applique conventional 
rosette with broad wedge-shaped mass hanging from centre; 
round ba.se of neck, punched rings as on rim ; shoulder, 
downward incised lines alternately single and in pairs, 
the single lines flanked on each side by a row' of punched 
dots (leave.s). 

Thin, good quality. Wedge-shajjed mass hanging from 
flower is akin to ‘jewels' of Yo. 031 ; cf. also ‘.seed- 
vessel ’ of Ser. iv. PI. VHT, A. T. v. 0039, &c. 11 . 4'', arc 
at bottom of fr. 4J"', thickness to F. PI. I, 

Yo. 05. Fr. of neck of terra-cotta vessel, expanding 
towards rim (lost) and shoulder. Decoration -round 
neck, two bands of three incised lines, about F apart, 
with three circles with dot centres stamped at irregular 

See Serindia, 


intervals betwecMi them. On shoulder, remains of similar 
circles. Aoove, remains of appli(|ue orn. : a pair of half- 
closed leaves curling dow'iiw'iirds from upper edge, with 
conventional rosette betw'een. Decoration carelessly done. 

H. 4'", diam. 2^^, lhi( kness F xg"* *• 

% 

Yo. 06. Fr. of side of terra-cotta vessel. Near lower 
edge, l)ruad raised ri(fge, running horizontally and notched 
along api^K. Above, applique fig. of corpulent man, 
squatting with knees wide apart and feet together resting 
on ridge. 

Both haiuls on breast holding down narrow band of 
drapery (.^) which flows R. ami L. «iver arms. Dress 
otherwise consists only of narrow loin doth, ankle boots, 
and three bangles incised on i iu h wrist. lleacl lost, 
(ir. M. 4}", thickness PI. 1. 

Yo. 07, Fr. of terra-cotta llg., possil.>ly human, with * 
pointed basket hanging from R. shouldiT ; or t ail-less 
GandharvI, with human R. arm coming from iiixler wing, 
('asting of R. half only ; head and feel missing, (ieneral 
shape, a tapering half I'ylinder finisheTl off s(p at narrow 
end. Diam. here F? shonldt r «‘nd (broken) Back 

covered Avith small incisions, usually indicating fur or down ; 
remainder of Ixuly with gnioved lines, tapering, or running 
parallel, towards narrow end. 

The pointed obj. has tw'o transverse incised lines near 
tip, suggesting l>inding at bottom of l)askel. Otherwise 
it is marked exactly as the wings of hoopoes and other 
animals in this and Serindia collection, with e<lge of 
circular patch conventionally representing the short upper 
ft*alh(TS, preserved at shoulder end. Cf. winged horse, 
V'o. 08S. a, PI. 11, and Ser, iv. PI. H, To. 0030. b, 0061. 
langlh 2". PI. I. 

Yo. 08. Fr. of neck of terra-cotta vessel, with Bacchic 
figure applicjiie. Pose of figure suggests al las-like sup- 
porters found in (nindhara frie/es. 

Seated on ground tlie figure has 1 ., foot planted with 
lower leg vertical ; R. leg missing but prol». l>ent and 
resting flat ; side of knee and ankle touching ground. 
Body inclined to R. p. Head F, turned slightly ^upward 

iii. Fig. 307. 
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towards long pendent objeot held up at arms length in L. 
hand. R. hand at R. side^ grasps mouth of winc-skin. 
Upraised object prol). a form of rhyion. Head of child 
(infant Bacchus ?), Bracelets, and a mark at neck, perhaps 
necklet, or edge of tunic. Head slightly weathered. 

^rx^r. n. T. 

Yo. 09. Fr. of small terra-cotta vessel (?), with rounded 
bottom, and ovoid body tapering towards top, in which 
is hole. Rouml hole is incisetl whorl of conventional 
petals pointing downwards, and Ixmcath them a band of 
cross hatched orn. between incised lines. 

Beneath this the surface is plain, except on one side, 
where some two-lobcd attachment has broken away. In 
centre of one lobe is a hole made from the outside and 
piercing wall of vessel ; other lolx unpierced. The existing 
hole may have formed a spout, and the applied orn. 
decorated its point of issue. Bottt)m worn. H. gr. 
diam. 1 J"- Ph b 

Yo. 010. Fr. of handle of terra-cotta vessel, elliptical 
in section, almost straight. At base, on side of vessel, 
grotesque applique head like 052. To L. part of 
applitiue anthemitm, to R. end .of three raised fillets. 
Fine material, good colour and condition. Length of 
whole gr. wiilth 2J", width of handle 1 PL I. 

Yo. 011-14. Four frs. of handles of terra- cotta vessels ; 
lower part, covering junction with body. All of same 
pattern ; - palmette spreading downwards, with innermo-it 
pair of leaves turning up in vedute from which sprin/^s 
trefoil. Same as Ser, i\'. PI. II, W). 0057. ('f. also \'o. 015 
and Badr. 0 502. o//, gn*y clay ; red clay. Gr. fr. 

2F'x2f. i'l. 1 , III. 

Yo. 015. Fr. of terra-cotta handle; upper part of pre- 
c ctling. Handle elliptical in section, almost straiglU ; orn. 
on outside with eentral raised rib or stem, which expands 
at lower end into pendent palmette. Junction of palmette 
and stem markefl by three inc ised semicircles. On either * 
side oTstem, row of punched rings with dot centres. 
Le ngth 21", gr. width i J". PI. T. 

Yo. 016. Fr. of terra-cotta handle from vessel. Came 
out from side or rim at right angles, and at length of 2" 
turns downwards and slightly inwards. Fdliptieal in section 
at iijqxr end, einular at lower. Upper part in form of 
grotesejue beast head, very rudely indicat<*d. Length of 
per|xndiciilar portion .p]", diani. S" to 1". PI. 1. 

Yo. 017. Fr. of terra-cotta spout from vessel ; like lea- 
jKJt Spout, with l>road base, on front of which is applic|ue 
human face, same tyi)e as Yo. 050, but much worn. Length 
2j", gr. width tJ". PL I. 

Yo. 018-19. Two frs. from sides of terra-cotta vessels, 

w ith moulded orn. 018 shows good example of * Gorgoneion ' 
face, almost complete, with heavy curving eyebrows, 
bulging cheeks, thick triangular nose, and large mouth 
with swollen lips half-open. Whole framed in short curling 
locks of hair, resembling fronds of foliage, and encircled 
by bead border. F’or similar type, see Ser, iv. PL IV, 


[Chap. IV 

Yo. 0043. a. 018. 019 (reproduced sideways) 

shows upper part only of similar orn. with lower end of 
long-leaved pendent palmette above. PL 1, III. 

Yo, 020. a-d. Four frs. of terra-cotta pottery deco- 
ration, showing in the order placed an interesting de- 
velopment of a detail inexplicable if seen in its later phase 
only. 

020. a shows broad leaf with tip rolled ov'er outwards, 
the midrib forming a simple valley between upward swelling 
halves of petiole. 020. b shows turned over tip only, 
but still growing from side of vessel, wath midrib developed 
into pronounced rib. 020. c is a further departure from 
parent form, and 020. d shows how the tips only are made 
in separate pieces and applied in rows to form a continuous 
band of ornament, as in Ser. iv\ PL IV, Yo. 01. a. Sec 
also Badr. 0322. Gr. fr. 2|"x iF* Ph HI. 

Yo. 021. a-c. Three frs. of terra-cotta leaf-tip deco- 
ration from vessels; as Yo. 020. d. Largest fr., a, 2^ 
xij", sliows band of three incised lines running below 
leaf-point, and pair of vertical lines at sides - latter being 
survival of leaf-outline of 020. a. PL HI. 

Yo. 022. Fr. of side of terra-cotta vessel, with raised 
ridge, notc hed, running across middle. Above, applique 
leaf-tip orn. as Yo. 021. a ; below, tw^o elliptic al jewel 
orns. wath boss eentre and bead border. For suing decora- 
tion see Ser. iv. PI. IV, Yo. 01. a. 2" x 2I". PI. HI. 

Yo. 023. Fr. of side of terra-cotta vessel, with notched 
ridge running across. Above ridge, row of moulded 
circ ular jew'c-1 orns. or rosettes ; below, row' of similar 
elliptical jewel orns. within l)ead borders as in 022. Below' 
again, two wide incised annular lines. I^ne red clay, 
surface polished. 2 Fx 2 F* Pb I. 

Yo. 024. Fr. of wall of terra-cotta vessel, w ith notched 
ridge above, and row of circular rosettes below. 2j"x i". 

Yo. 025. Fr. of side of terra-cotta vessel, orn. with 
circular rosettes, applicjue, iH-tween two incised horizontal 
lines ; and, above, fr. of inc ised festoon orn. ij^x i]". 

Yo. 026. Fr. of side of terra-cotta vessel, with applicjue 
rosette (seven beads surrounding a central one) and two 
inc ised annular lines below. Ih^'x 1". 

Yo. 027. Fr. of side of terra-cotta vessel, with notched 
ridge at top and remains of moulded rosette below. Much 
worn. 2" XI 2". 

Yo. 028. Terra-cotta appliqu^ rosette from vessel ; ten 
beads surrounding a central one. Diam. 

Yo. 029. Terra-cotta appliqud jewel orn. from vessel ; 
as on Yo, 022. Part lost. Gr. M, y, 

Yo. 030. Fr. of side of terra-cotta vessel, orn. with 
two notched ridges, running horizontally. Between these 
large circular rosette. Below incised vertical line, with 
part of thrcc-line festoon orn. separating to R. and L. 
3^X2}". PI. U 

Yo. 031. Fr. of neck of terra-cotta vessel. Above, part 
of three annular incised lines. Below, large applique 
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circular rosette, with cascade of jewels issuinj^ from centre. 
Jewels akin in treatment to * seed-vessel ’ of Ser. iv. 
PI. VIII, A. T. V. 0039, and ‘ wedge-shaped mass * of 
Yo. 04. PI. I. 

Yo. 03a. Fr. of shoulder of terra-cotta vessel, orn. 
with applied palmett(?s hanging from small raised moulding. 
Same as Ser. iv. PI. IV, A. T. 040, ij" x i J''. PI. III. 

Yo. 033. Fr. of side of terra-cotta vessel, orn. with 
notched ridge above, two incised annular lines below, 
and incised chevron basket-pattern betw^ecn ridge and 
lines. Helow these again arc traces of incised festoon 
pattern. fj"xi 5 ''. PI, I. 

Yo. 034. Fr. of shoulder of terra-cotta vessel, orn. 
with band of two incised lines, above which is incised petal 
ornament, and below applique circular rosette, i-i^x ig'". 
PI. I. 

Yo. 035. Fr. of terra-cotta vessel, orn. with applied 
palmcttc in low relief. ij''x2§''. PI. 111. 

Yo. 036. Fr. of domical lid (?) of terra-cotta vessel, 
or small terra-cotta bowl. Orn. outside with whorl of long 
narrow petals, radiating from apex. ln(‘ise<l midrib io 
eacli petal, terminating in punched dot in centre of petal 
end ; and circle of similar dots at origin of petals, beyond 
petals ends are tw'o incised .annular lines. Plat rim, 
lightly notched. Arc at rim li'', h. il". 

Yo. 037. Fr. of rim of small terra-cotta bowl, like 
preceifing but on larger s(\iIo. Remains of two petals with 
midrib and double outline. Single annular line beyond 
tips. Plain rim. Gr. M. 1 

Yu. 038. Fr. of neck and rim of terra-cotta vessel. 

Lip, turned slightly outwards, is orn. outsi<le with incised 
oblique lines, below is narrow band of cable pattern ; 
and below, again, row of applied upright palmettos with 
two incised annular lines underneath. Along broken edge, 
at bottom, traces of applied rosettes. Rough work. 

2fx2i\ PI. L 

Yo. 039. Fr. of neck of terra-cotta vessel, concave in 
profile from shoulder towards rim (lost). Raised ridge, 
with notched herring-bone orn. round junction of neck 
and shoulder ; and similar ridge running vertically from 
it up neck. 11 . 31 ", arc at bottom 3". PI. I. 

Yo. 040. Fr. of shoulder of terra-cotta vessel. Incised 
orn. consists of three annular lines, with dowmward- 
pointing petal orn. (of type Yo. 036) above, and lozenge 
diaper below. On top of incised orn. is applied grotc.s<iuc 
head of rat type, with reeded scroll curling up and outward 
from behind. Head has prominent muzzle and circle of 
curls like degenerate lion-heads of type Yo. 058 ; cf. also 
* hyena ' head of Anc. Khotan^ ii. PI. XF.IV, Y. 009. p. 

1^X2^. PI- L 

Yo. 041. Fr. of neck of terra-cotta vessel, ribbed 
inside ; outside orn. with crude head of bull (?) in bold 
relief. Traces of dark green discoloration over whole. 
2rx2l". PI. III. 


Yo. 042. Terra-cotta applique mask, with potsherd 
attached, (irotescjuc human face of same type as Ser. iv. 
PI. Ill, Yo. 001.0, but better modelled and more spirited. 
Mouth broadly smiling ; L. ham! under chin holding double 
cord or fold of drapery ; bangles on wrist. Complete 
except tip of nose, ij'' x 1 j'". 

Yo. 043. Terra-cotta applique mask, from pot. Gro- 
tesejue liuinan head after type of preceding, hut modified 
l)y freehanfl modelling after casting. N(»^e flattened ; 
mouth straight wdth deep holes punched at corners ; cars 
lost. iTxi". 

Yo. 044. Terra-cotta applique beast-head, with fr. of 
neck or straight side of pot. Lion-head of gargoyle type 
in high nrlief, roughly modelled. I biles at cTorners of 
mouth are deeply punc'hed, meeting internally and prob. 
affording passage lor ring. Raisc^d moulding runs behind 
top of head, ig^'x ij", relief i". JM. III. 

Yo. 045. Terra-cotta applique mask, with Ir. of 
potsherd altache<l. Degenerate lion-heacl as on Yo. 040, 
PI. T. Potsherd orn. undcTneatli mask with liand of three 
deeply incisc^cl annular lines. 1 1" x 1 J". 

Yo. 046. Pottery fr. ; coarse gritty red clay, having an 
applied disc orn. with piincdied circle. (Jr. M. ij{". 

Yo. 047. Foot of terra-cotta vessel, flat, cirt iilar. Kdge 
moulded round, with band of punclied rings above. Within 
is mark where circular stcun has broken off. Rough 
work. Diarn. h. c. diarn. of stem at jioint of 
attac hment ig", 

Yo. 048. Fr. of terra-cotta male head; mouth, chin, 
li[) of nose, fr. of L. c.hcek and ear, with ear-ring of stamped 
circles. General type as in Ser. iv. PI. I, Yo. ooc;. I>, and 
with similar cablc-like moustache. Hut llaue is no gorget, 
and chin is covered instead with short beard indicated 
by rows of incised dashes. TI. 2]". PI. III. 

Yo. 049. Fr. of terra-cotta male face ; R. half only, 
from tip of nose to nec k. Small well-modelled tip of nose 
and inoulh ; long rc)|K‘ like* moustac lie, and fringe of short 
beard and whiskers framing face rontiniiViiisly so far as 
preserved. Sharp outstanding ridge round middle of 
neck, |x*rhaps edge of leather collar (?). Lor general type, 
ef. Scr. iv. PI. CXX.\I1I, Mi. xi. 0097. If- 

Yo. 050. Terra-cotta relief head; female, well pro- 
portioned. Eyes long, R. eye slanting upward. Lower lip 
drawn in and puckered as though from grip of teeth. Hair 
in form of low coronet with small loops finder ears. Eye- 
brows marked with series of slight indentations. Well 
modelled; fair condition, somewhat worn. If. ij". PI, M. 

Yo. 051. Terra-cotta relief head, of ( hinesc type ; male. 
Eyes narrow and slanting ; hair strained back from fore- 
head. Well rnodolled. Kars and surface of nose lost ; 
otherwise good condition. 11 . il". PI. 11. 

Yo. 052. a-o. Fifteen terra-cotta appliqu^ ^asks 

from vases. (Jrotesque human face, with parted hair, 
circular ring-punched eyes with dot centres, short prominent 
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triangular nnst?, wide thick,-lippcd mouth, and retreating 
chin. All are variations of same type, and from moulds 
similar to those of series Scr. iv. IM. HI, Yo. ooi and 
0024, q, V, for full description ; cf. also Hadr. 0331. 

V/;. 05J. a. l.Xa in forehead, mouth simple line with 
dots at corner, no modelling of lips. L. ear lost. II. ij"- 
Yo. oj)J. h. Like preceding, but nose and mu('h of L. cheek 
gone, moulh slightly upturned. 11. iF- ' 
preceding, but flatter and inucli w(>rn. laps well modelled ; 
forehead unmarked. 11 . Vo. 05J. d. (brought by 

Hadruddin). Ears, hair, and eye and brow lost ; eyes 

in long sockets, wide lips down-turned. H. 1 F* 

Fr. only, like the preceding, but eyes flush with face. 
II. iF. Yo. 052. f. Good example with potsherd attached; 
very wide lips, with holes drilled at corners ; eyes i»f two 
concentric circles ; nostrils and centre of forehead marked 
with small circles. II. ij*. Y0.052. g. Similar to 052. d ; 
vertical groove down forehead. H. 1 F* 

Much worn, smiling moulh, eyes in sockets. II. li". 
Yo. 052. i. Pointed ears complete with large lobes <)r 
rings ; rouncl prominent eyes ; smiling lips ; worn. 
H. 1 p. Yo. 0^2.]. Small, crudely made ; sketchy features. 
H. i". IV;. 052. k. I.arge roughly made features; big 
holes for nostrils and in centre of forehead. 11. 1 
Yo. o^^2. I. Like 052. c, worn. II. iF. Yo. 0^2. m. Good 
example. Eyes in .soc kets, pointed prominent nose, wide 
lips down-turned, groove down forehead. H. Yo. 

032. H. Smaller example of 052, c. Hair goes straight 
back, imparted. Worn. 11 . i''. Yo. 032. o. Small ; face 
only preserved. Thin, prominent-nosed type, with wide 
lips down turned. H. Y. 

Yo. 053. a d. Four terra-cotta female heads, c and d 

in relief only. Of same typo as Ser. iv. PI. T, Yo. 009. h. 
1-14, and V’o. 0041 a-e, and with similar individual varia- 
tions. 

a (most complete) shows characteristic coiffure almost 
unbroken : sh(;rt straight fringe slightly parted, and long' 
straight locks curving round checks, large top-knot with 
small pigtail falling Ixhind, and main pigtail' caught up 
to join it frofn nape of neck. Jewelled band round base 
of top-knot and over top. I^mg incised eyes and eyebrows, 
slightly oblique, vrhh punched pupils ; short triangular 
nose (worn away) with punched nostrils ; short straight 
mouth with punched corners. H. 2!*^. 

h. Well modelled, with broad face, delicate mouth, well- 
developed chin ; punched pupils to eyes and hole in middle 
of forehead ; front pigtail taken hack over cushion ; l>ack 
pigtail lost. H. lY. 

c. In relief tmly, top-knot broken, prominent eyeballs 
with ring-punched pupils, high aquiline nose with small 
mouth close under it ; large drilled holes for nostrils and 
mouth-corners. Good condition. IT. 2 iV* Face only; 
like preceding but much worn. H. i J''. P\. H, HI. 

Yo. 054. Terra-cotta female head and bust ; same type 
as .SV. *v. PI. T. Vo. 009. d. 1-7 and 0041. f., &c., but small 
scale. Hair in pompadour, with cushion under small 
pigtail, and large pigtail turned up from nape of neck. 


[Chap. IV 

Features merely scratched in. Body preserved to waist, 
but no modelling. Fr. of R. arm outstretched. Raised 
ridge (belt ?) round waist orn. with punctured dots. 
II. f,r. PI. 111. 

Yo. 05s. Terra-cotta appliqu6 mask. Grotesque satyr 
face, half human, half leonine. Low forehead deeply cleft, 
and small hole punched on each side of cleft. Eyes 
round ring with centre dot. Lion cars fleshy and standing 
out. Nose short, well |irojcctcd, and fleshy. Mouth large, 
smiling, and deeply dented at corners. Long wedge- 
shaped beard. Hair in form of short lion mane radiating 
all round. Cf. Khotan, ii. PI. XI. IV, Kh.,003. k. 

The portion of pot attachc<l shows a line of four incised 
dots above and to R. of head. Very good, and well pre- 
served. 2l''X2{". I’l. T. 

Yo. 056. Fr. of terra-cotta appHqu 4 mask. Grotesque 
satyr face, .akin to the preceding, and similar to Anc. 
Khotan, ii. PI. XI. IV, Y. 0016, but bolder modelling. Upper 
Icclh visible. All below broken away. Well preserved. 

iCxtC. 

Yo. 057. Terra-cotta appliqu6 mask. Neptune-like 
crowned and bearded head as Ser. iv. PI. I, Yo. 0020, but 
less Gircfully matle. Frowning brows with groove down 
middle ; obli<juc eyes ; small full lipped mouth slightly 
open ; flowing moustaches ; and aurc(»le of spreading 
hair and beard. JCars and nose damaged. For better 
example, but eroded, see Badr. 0330. 11 . 2 ". • 

Yo. 058. a-j. Ten terra-cotta appliqu^ masks. Lion- 
head framed in mane of curls, as Ser. iv. PI. II, Yo. 0025. 
a-i, 0043. b-tl, &c. Frowning forehead ; ring-punched eyes 
with dot centres; prominent pointed snout; heavy 
drooping moustache and down-turned mouth. In a-d, 
the moustache is marked by long incised lines following 
its curve ; in e-g, by short lines incLsed across it ; in i, by 
punched dots at base, and incised lines following curve 
at tip. 

a. (V^mpletc, e.xcept for R. eiir and in good condition. 
II. 2^q". b, R. half only, well modelled and good con- 
dition. II. 21 ". c. Kars, R. brow, and whole of mane 
except under R. check lost. Double-ring eyes with dot 
centre. II. ije*- Lower part of face only; mane 
gone except for two curls. II. e. Ears, end of nose 
and much of mane gone ; rather flat relief. Small punched 
ring on each cheek and over each eye. II. i J I", f. Face 
only, cars and mane gone, worn. H. il". g- Complete 
but for L. car. Modelling less spirited. Pointed nose, 
no moustache. H, i Jg". h. R. upper half only, extending 
from outer corner of L. eye, lielow tip of nose and across 
R. check. I.arge scale, and spirited modelling. Double 
horizontal wrinkle incised across top of forehead. H. 
tJ". i. Lower part only, from just above eyes to curls 
below chin ; ears gone. Mouth open showing line of teeth. 
Double incised line framing face within circle of curls. 
Good condition. H. ij". j. Small scale, rudely made 
and much worn. Features almost obliterated. H. 1". 
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Yo. 059. a-c. Three terra-cotta appliqu 4 masks. 

Small lion-heads like the preceding but rudely made. No 
moustaches. Gr. h. y*. 

Yo. 060. Terra-cotta appliqu 4 mask. Grotcs^iue lion- 
face, a variation of type Yo. 058, but smaller and more 
minute modelling. Moustache, cable twist and pointed. 
Very pointed snout. Well preserved, i}''. 

Yo. 061. Fr. of terra-cotta squatting fern, fig., similar 
to Ser, iv. PI. If, Yo. 2. Front half only, head, shoulders, 
and arms lost. No modelling of limbs, the fig. merely 
sloping forward in rounded swelling mass to knees. Dress 
a plain jf%cket or tunic, and pleated skirt, as in Ser. fig. ; 
the jacket having similar border round bottom and down 
middle of front, orn. with short sloping incised lines. Marks 
of attachments l3roken <)ff at sides of jacket, prob. ends 
of sleeves. On breast, two narrow pendent objects, perhaps 
ends of collar, one on either side of centnal vertical hand 
of jacket, and sloping outwards to the respective sides. 

j I . -IP, . 

Yo. 062. Fr. of terra-cotta grotesque squatting fig. 

R. knee and adjacent portions of fig. only preserved. 
Knee a bulbous mass covered with pleated drapery as 
in Yo. 061, &c. 

On inner side remains half of grotescjue face, filling 
centre .of space between the two knees when fig. was 
complete. The mouth of this fax'c acted as spout, as is 
shown by a channel visible on the broken edge of the fr. 
and running from mouth to inner cavity of vessel. Ft)r 
similar fr., sec Ser. i. p. rr.^, Vo. 0056. II. tJ'', 

Yo. 063. Fr. of terra-cotta bowl or small vessel, 

showing part of straight rim or foot, orn. wa'th incised 
dashes. Above this is l)and of short incised vertical lines, 
then two annular lines, and above a band (incomplete) of 
counter changed triangles, each having midrib in centre 
with short inci.sed leaves. Over this, in one place, a small 
knob is applied. Gr. M. 1 

Yo. 064. Fr. of terra-cotta fig. ; heels and back of 
squatting fig. as Ser. iv. PI. II, Yo. 2. Solid. II. i J''. 

Yo. 065. Terra-cotta camel with monkey rider 

(presented by Sir (Jeorge Mac’artney at Kashgar), (lood 
naturalistic group. TIactrian camel, standing, head lost ; 
fore and hind legs resi)ecti\ ely made in solid mass ; hair 
marked by short incised dashes ; no harness shown. 

Monkey sits leaning forw'ard in life-like pose ; R. hand 
on breast ; features of face marked and head slightly 
on one side giving meditative expression, but fig. otherwise 
very sketchily treated. II. T. PI. III. 

Yo. 066. Terra-cotta camel ; two-humped, standing, 
head raised (hut lost). Fore and hind legs respectiv’cly 
joined in solid tapering mass, without modelling. Hair 
marked by few incised dashes on shoulders and flanks, 
tail by notched ridge, and edge of saddle-cloth by .scries of 
punched rings. Oblong cushion between humps. Rather 
rough work. Surface damaged on R. side. For similar 
type, see Ser. iv. PI. IT, ITT, Yo. 008. c and 0049. a. 11. 3^ 


Yo. 067. Fr. of terra-cotta camel and rider, huger 
.scale. R. leg of rider only preserved, with portion of camel 
hump in front and fr. of hand of rider laid against it 
(arm gone). I.cg attired in pleated trouser finished by 
band at knee. (Jarment or lx)ot below not indicated. 
ramePs hair shown by deep incised dashes. 1 1 . 2 F. PI. 1 1 1 . 

Yo. o68. Fr. of terra-cotta camel, nact.rian, w'ith load 
between humps. Head and hind h'gs missing. For similar 
fig., .see Ser. iv. PI. HI, Vo. 0049. 

Yo. 069. Miniature terra-cotta camel and rider ; legs 
ol rider only, ('amcl, Hadrian, hind legs lost, ('olonr, 
grey, well modelled. H. PI. H. 

Yo. 070. Fr. of miniature terra-cotta camel or horse 
and rider, roughly made. Head of animal and upper 
part of rider missing. H. J". 

Yo. 071. Fr. of terra-cotta camel ; h*‘ad, neck, and front 
liiiinp. Head raised ; rud-ly modelled. L. side only. 
IT. 2^ 

Yo. 072. Fr. of terra-cotta camel with monkey rider. 

Foreleg, shoulder, and part of front hump only. Foot of 
monkey at side. L. ijide only. H. lA". 

Yo. 073. Fr. of terra-cotta camel ; T^. shoulder, lower 
end of neck and mane, fr. of front hump aii*l |)ack, only. 
L. side. H. rj". 

Yo. 074. Fr. of terra-cotta camel ; R. side* only. I’wo- 
hurnped, standing, head anrl forelegs gone. IVaces of pack 
betw^een humps. Rough work. H. 2.|". 

Yo. 075. Fr. of terra-cotta camel ; hind leg an<l hump. 
R. side only. 11.2 

Yo. 076. Terra-cotta horse and rider; fypeof.SVr. iv. 
PI. I, Y(». 0030. a. Hi^ad and neck and lower part of legs 
of horse lost, also up|>er part of lig. of rider. Horse solid 
and thick set ; cast in lial\ es and joined togel her. Remains 
of scored .saddle-c'Iolh, and incised crupper and breast-strap. 

Rider wears long trousers, and short jacket wtih border 
of inciswl dashes. Hair of horse not shown in this or oilier 
examples. Rough work. H. 2 4'^ • 

Yo. 077. Terra cotta horse ; R. side only, (’omplete 
except for feet and (‘iid of nose. Hogged mane, ring- 
punched eye, oblong saddle-clot li. (’nipf)er indicated by 
incised line ; also collar (?) and head stall (?). H. iF- 
PI. HI. 

Yo. 078. Fr. of terra-cotta horse. l ad and ne< k, 

bridled. Hogged mane, parted foreloc k*. l ype of Srr. i. 
p. 110, Yo. 0030. k. Gr. M. lA". PI. 1 1. 

Yo. 079. Fr. of terra-cotta handle from vessel. Hind 
part of winged horse as \V>. oS.S. a, PI. H. 'Pips of wings 
meet short recurved tail. Haiinc lies hav e furry lowi r 
edges and are ornamented on sides with whirling rosettes, 
incised. Two hind legs fused into single bar like mass 
which descends to meet side of vessel. Broken away above 
tip of wings and at feet. For other exx., see Yo* 080-3. 
Length 3". PI. HI. 


V 
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Yo, 080. Fr. of terra-cotta winged horse, similar to 
Yo. 079, PI. Ill, but win^ portion broken away. Pierced 
as though for spout, anti small hole on under surface. 
Length 2I". 

Yo. 081. Fr. of terra-cotta dragon-head. Eye, a raised 
circular knob with ring-punched circle and dot centre. 
Hair framing side «>f face, and backwartl-lying ear, marked 
by raised ridges notched transversely. I-ower jaw sliown 
(blit broken oft short) ; mouth ojx'n with ridge like that 
of car following line of lips and jx'rhaps representing 
teeth. L. side only ; flat relief. Length ig". PI. 1. 

Yo. 082. Fr. of terra-cotta liandle, exactly like V'o. 079, 
PI. Ill, but on smaller scale. L. side only. Length if". 
Yo. 083. Fr. of terra-cotta dragon-head, prob. from 
liiindle ; as Vo. o7t), PI. Ill, but on smaller scale, and from 
R. side only. Haunch mark of punched circle, with minute 
ring punched centre, and outer circ le of similar .small 
jjuni hed rings. Kc»r L. side possibly belonging, see Radr. 
0325. Length 1 1 ". 

Yo. 084. Terra-cotta spout in form of grotesejuc head 
of o\ or (leer. Mii/zle tubular, tajxring tf» round hole; 
inoiitli not indicated. High narrow rMge runs from 
foroliead down middle of nose to F of tip. From each 
side of this, near uppe r end, springs outward curving horn^ 
in form of flat applied strip co\'er(?(l with punched dots, 

( lose beneath base of these arc the eyes ; low rai.sed discs 
with ring-punched pupils. (lood condition. Length 
V\, 111. 

Yo. 085. Terra-cotta spout in form of ram’s head and 
neck, 'fiibular rnu/zlo like lhi‘ preceding; ring-punched 

. eye ; large ears, and out-curling horns (L. horn lost). (Jood 
work, rough in detail, (ir. M. lA". PI. III. 

Yo. 086. a-f. Six frs. of terra-cotta handles, in form 
of grotes<pie sheep-head ; same type as Ser, i. p. loM, Yo. 
00T5. I. (type a) ; see also Khotau, ii. PI, XTA’II, 

B. 001. e. 

a. Well mode lled example, complete to shoulder- and 
broken off short of forelegs. Neck well arched crescent- 
marked curly Ynane with groove down parting to root of 
curved nose ; ring-punched eyes and nostrils ; ears laid 
back ; mouth drawn back at corners, the puckering of 
skin shown by two short incised semicircles, (ir. M. 23''. 
b. Similar but smaller, and surface much worn. Gr. M. 
23". c. Head and shoulders like two preceding, but 
inferior modelling ; neck straight, with head at right 
angles ; features^^ crudely marked. Gr. M. d, flead 

only, good example l)Ut worn. Gr. M. ij". e. Head and 
arched neck. Gr. M. Fcad only, fair example. 

Gr. M. 

Yo. 087. a -d. Four frs. of terra-cotta handles ; sheep- 
head and shoulders like the preceding, but castings from 
half-mould only. Sec also Badr. 0375. 

a. R. side, with forelegs to point of attachment to vessel. 
Worn^ Gr. M. 2[". b. L. bide, smaller; worn. (ir. M. 
2^- It. side ; crude work ; deep ring-punched eye ; 
mouth slightly o|xm but upper part of muzzle broken 
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off ; mane indicated by short straight incised dashes ; 
collar of raised ridge notched transversely. Gr. M. iI*. 
d. Head and neck only R. side ; good specimen. Gr. 
M, 24*. PI. HI. 

Yo. 088. a -d. Four frs. of terra-cotta handles, in form 
of winged horse ; as Ser. iv. PI. II, Yo. 0015. f-i (type b) 
and 0030. h, h, &'c. Short hogged mane ; forelock rising 
into blunt horn on forehead ; short feathers at head of 
wing indicated by circular patch of lozenge pattern. 

a. Excellent specimen, preserved to half-way down wing. 
( olour, grey. Length 34*. h. The same, red, head gone. 
Gr. M. 21*. c. Smaller scale, worn smooth.,. Whole of 
short wing preserved, and forelegs with potsherd attached. 
Gr. if. 24*. d. Head only, good specimen somewhat worn. 
Gr. M. 14*. PI. II, III. 

Yo. 089. a -b. Two frs. of terra-cotta handles, winged 
horse like the preceding, but half-castings only. a. R. side, 
head to half-way down wing ; chipped at edges. Gr, 
M. 24*. b. Head only, nose gone btdow eye. Gr. M. i JC* 

Yo. 090. Terra-cotta horse-head, prob. from fig. like 
V'o. 077, PI. Ill ; crude. Ears and eyes mere punched 
dots, the eyes having punched circle round them. Rridlc 
marked by doul>le incised line. Mouth slit. For better 
example, see Badr. 0370, PI. II. Gr. M, i j*. 

Yo. 091. Terra-cotta grotesque horse-head; as in 
winged horse handles, Yo, 088. a-d, PI. II, HI, but larger 
size and more stylizt'd. Mane and hornlike forcl/)ck the 
same ; long hair along jaw emphasized ; fajre more griffin- 
like, with indentation under brow, and curving pointed 
muzzle approximating to beak. Goo<l specimen, and well 
preserved. (*f. the following. Gr. M. 23*. 

Yo. 09a. Terra-cotta grotesque horse-head ; like the 
preceding but still more hird-like. Long pointed muzzle, 
the heak-like character of which is emphasized by tap<;ring 
. incised lines meeting at the jKnnt. In their upward course 
these lines arc cut transversely by deep groove imme- 
diately below eyes; they .separate above eyes, dropping 
beyond them, on cither side, in a dcpre.s.sed curve. Fine 
curved lines also accrentuate sweep of jaw and corner of 
curving mouth. Eyes are deeply ring-punched with dot 
centres, and deep tapering h(»les arc bored in back-lying 
ears. Fine modelling. Length PI. HI. 

Yo. 093. Terra-cotta gavial-head, prob. from handle ; as 
Anc. Khotan, ii. PI. XLV, Kh. 003. 1 , but horn lost. Spirited 
modelling, but somewhat rough. Length ig*. PI. II. 

Yo. 094. Terra-cotta camel-head and part of neck with 
long hair hanging from it. R. side only. Top-knot on 
head. Scmi-grotesfiue type. II. ij*. 

Yo. 095. Terra-cotta sheep-head ; L. side only. Length 

U’. 

Yo. 096. Terra-cotta beast-head in high relief. Gro- 
tesc]ue lion type with human nose, wide grinning Ireast 
mouth showing row of teeth, and eyes with long drooping 
corner and small ring-punched pupils set under over- 
hanging brows. Two short incised lines slope downwards 
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on each side from r()rnt?r of mouth. Poor modelling. 
Akin to Set. iv. PI. I, Yo. 0012 . m. II. width ji**, 

relief PI. II. 

Yo. 097. Terra-cotta deer-head ; red, glazed green ; 
high relief. Horns broken off short. length 21 ", relief 
PI. III. 

Yo. 098. Fr. of terra-cotta beast-head; grotesque, 
roughly modelled, with long prominent nose (broken) and 
bulging eyes. Red, with traces of thick green glaze over 
whole. Length 2 I". 

Yo. 099. Terra-cotta parrot head and neck, crude. 
Beak gaping ; deep holes punched for eyes ; and another 
drilled through from side to side on ear-level. II. 2 J". 
PI. III. 

Yo. 0100. Terra-cotta ball, prol)ably grotesque female 
torso, crudely modelled. Ring-punched oinphelos, and 
pudendum surrounded by punched dots. Diam. i j". 

Yo. 0101. Fr. of terra-cotta vessel, semi-cylindrical ; 
tmtside c-rudely worked in form of monster head (in- 
complete) stretclied out flat from riet k or shoulder. Fme 
material. Cf. Yo. oHi, PI. I. Length 2 I". 

Yo. 0102. Terra-cotta model of waterskin ; distended, 
hollow'ed inside, limixs broken off except one foreleg, short 
notchod tail. Length t J''. 

Yo. 0103. Fr. of terra-cotta bird (pigeon ?). L. side' 
only^ showing folded w'ing. Head, tail, and feet missing. 
Fine work. Length 

Yo. 0104. Fr. of terra-cotta monkey-head, much 
stylized ; similar to Ser. iv. PI. IX, A. T. v. 2 . Gr. M. i 
PI. 1 1. 

Yo. 0105. Fr. of terra-cotta monkey-head ; in relief, 
roughly modelled. Dots punched for nostrils, ring-punched 
eyes, heavy s(‘ored eyebrows, and deep grooves across 
forehead and crown. Lower part broken away. 11. 

Yo. 0106. Fr. of terra-cotta monkey. I^gs, kneeling ; 
feet lost. I-. luind in lap grasps cylindrical object, through 
which hole is pierced to interior of fig. Bangles on wrist. 
Roughly modelled. II. ij"". 

Yo. 0107. Terra-cotta monkey-head and shoulders, in 
relief. Head turned over R. shoulder ; alc'rt expression. 
Fur marked by incised dashes and dots. H. il". PI. IT. 

Yo. 0108. Upper half of terra-cotta monkey. Head 
leaning forward w'ith out-thrust jaw ; round shoulders ; 
arms outstretched but broken above elbows and fig. at 
waist. Fur marked only on head ; face outlined by incised 
groove. H. if''. 

Yo. 0109. Terra-cotta grotesque fig. ; squatting, arms 
lost. Head, male, bald ; with big moustaches, well de- 
veloped breasts and abdomen. Roughly modelled. H. ij'^. 
PI. IL 

Yo. oiio. Terra-cotta female monkey, squatting, with 
knees apart. Arms lost. Fur marked only on head and 
thighs. H. il". PL II. 


Yo. oiii. Fr. of terra-cotta fig., monkery or human ; 
seated apparently in Furo^K^an fashion with thighs togetlu r 
and pointing forwards, but broken just below knees. Body 
leaning forwards. Mass of lon^ hair (?) down back. Head 
gone, no arms, sex not indicated. Very rude work, and 
unfinished. H. li". 

Yo. 0112. Terra-cotta monkey ; grotes(|uc type, stand- 
ing with feet apart and holding flat oblong olij. l)efore 
body. R. arm broken off, and R. leg below' kncH*. Loin- 
cloth. Roughly made. II. ij". PL If. 

Yo. 0113. Upper half of terra-cotta monkey; very 
badly made. Body a nuTe invertc'd c'oiu*, and arms 
curving bands applied to back of shoulders (R. broken 
short). Head a grolescjue hall with groove for nock. Fur 
not marked. i 

Yo. 0114. Fr. of terra-cotta monkey ; evidently seaU‘d 
with l(‘gs apart, but both arms and legs are l.iroken off at 
junction w’ith body. Body and liead erect ; impudent 
expression. Imu* i7iarked on head and back, but not front 

(»f body. IL 1 1". PL TI. 

« 

Yo. 0115. Fr. of terra-cotta monkey, very rudely made 
and in bad condition. Prob. seated, but legs (and R. 
arm) gone. L. arm by side. Head looking uj) from erect 
body. II. li". 

Yo. 0116. Fr. of terra-cotta monkey, s(|iiatting on 
heels. Legs only and fr. of body ; notched strip (loin- 
cloth ?) across thighs. Rtmgh work. (ir. M. J". 

Yo. 0117. Fr. of terra-cotta group. Bird astride long- 
necked l)ird (?), whose head and tail arc lost, and whose 
legs form kind of pedestal. Legs and ends of wings only, 
of riding bird |)re.sirved. Rough work. JI. i j". 

Yo. 0118. Terra-cotta monkey, as baby in cradle ; type 
of Scr. iv. PL HI, Yo. 0010 . a I) anc] oo^^S. a-d. Spoilt 
in making. Length j Z". 

Yo. 0119. a g. Seven terra-cotta monkey-heads; 

grotes(|ne, roughly macle ; c-g miniature. Gr. .M. 3". Id. 
H. 

Yo. 0120. Fr. of terra-cotta monkey, roughly made. 
Legs apart, broken off at kiUM-s ; arms and face gone. 
H i ’ " 

Yo. 0121. Fr. of terra-cotta monkey, sfatcil im hori- 
zontal bar, playing jfuitar. Ik-arl and I., arm lost ; 
wcarinfi loin-rloth. Roiiylily ni.adc. If. J*. I'l. fl. 

Yo. 0122. a c. Three frs. of terraL'otta monkeys, 

squatting and playinff guitars. Meads t>f grotes<nie type. 
Loin-rloths. Most of L. arm of a, and heacf amf le"s of c, 
lost. Or. M. i". 1*1. II. 

Yo. 0123. a m. Thirteen frs. of terra-cotta monkey.s ; 

mostly torsos only, hut a, b, and c have h<!ads. g has 
plait of hair down back ; i and j, hands meeting on fireast, 
elbow.s held outwards. Gr. M. ij"- , 

Yo. 0124. Terra-cotta hoopoe ; beak, wings, ami legs 
gone. Hole through body vertk-ally. I.ength ij". 1*1.11. 

P 2 
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Yo. 0125. Fr. of terra-cotta appliqu^ rosette, con- 
ventional, ns on Yo. 04, PI. I. Gr. M. F* 

Yo. 0126. Terra-cotta disc or counter ; each face 
convex, with knob (?) broken off centre. On one side in- 
cised four-pointed .star. Diani. J*. 

Yo. 0127. Fr. of terra-cotta elephant’s face (Gane.'Ca ?). 
Broken on front and all sides. Prob. applique orn. H. ij*- 

Yo. 0128. Fr. of terra-cotta coiffure, being the high top 
loop of hair from head .similar to Ser. iv. PI. t'XXXIf, 
Mi. .\i. 00103 ) VIll, A. T. iv. 0096. TI. i J". 

Yo. 0129. Fr. of terra-cotta fig. R. shoulder and breast 
of woman fig. (?), with cincture under arms, and lines of 
draiHjry drawn down from shoulder to mitidle of breast. 
H. i j". 

Yo. 0130. Fr. of stucco architectural orn. Octagonal 
faceted jewel with three of cardinal points ornamented 
by moulded bands, hmrth resting on top <jf volute. Same 
.as Str. i. p. 152, Si. 006. 11 . i J". PI. It. 

Yo. 0131. Fr. of terra-cotta model railing, as Ser. i, 
p. 115, Yo. 0065. .Sq. panels Ix-tween upright p4).sts, 
grooved down middle and finisli/'d with ball top and 
bottom. Surface worn. Length 2^". 

Yo. 0132. Fr. of terra-cotta vessel, upper ctlge (?) with 
rough relief orn. of foliate (?) character. i2"x 2" x 13". 

Yo. 0133. Terra-cotta relief of seated Buddha, prob. 
from pla<jue ; sealed in meditation. Head hist. .Surface 
worn. 11.21*. 

Yo. 0134. of terra-cotta relief Buddha, prob. from 
plafjue ; seated in meditation ; legs tmly remain < rossed 

' at ankles, and forearm with hands interlocked in lap. 
.Slightly discoloured at one end. Gr. .M. 2J". 

Yo. 0135. Head and part of halo of terra-cotta relief 
Buddha. Slanting eyes. Hair not modelled. Good work, 
il. il*. 

Yo. 0136!- Head of terra-cotta relief Buddha, like the 
preceding. Long .slanting eyes. Jixcellent modelling. 
H. t*. PI. TI., 

Yo. 0137. a-e. Frs. of five votive terra-cotta plaques, 

from the same mould. Pear-shaped ; .showing Buddha 
seated in meditation on growing lotus, from stem of which 
leaves as simple scrolls spring R. and L. Flame border 
to halo. Character <if modelling suggests that mould 
w’a.s cut in intaglio direct, and not made from a relief 
original. Very# simple treatment. Cl.ay rather soft. 
Mould f. 3'x2j". PI. IH. 

Yo. 0138. a h. Eight terra-cotta spinning-whorls ; 

dome-shaped, of varying degrees of depth. 

a-c, plain, d, orn. rouncl lower in-drawing portion of 
dome with niuglily incised band of chevron and horizontal 
line.s in the angles, e, round hole (under side of dome) 
faintly incised si.x-rayed star. / (same position), eight- 
petallcd rosette ; roun<l lower side of dome, double row 
of punched dots, g, round widest circumference, annular 
line ; above, whorl of downward pointing petals ; below. 
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band of chevron. A, finely made. Under-side of dome, 
seven-rayed star within circle, with dots between rays. 
Round widest circumference of dome, cable band. Holes 
generally tapering. Gr. M. (e), diam. h. i*. PI. II, HI. 

Yo. 0139. Bronze finger- ring, with device of seated 
griffin in intaglio. Much worn on face. Diam. J*. 

Yo. 0140. Bronze fr., prob. of bangle. Snake-head 
terminal with four wires forming cable issuing from neck. 
Head cast, hollow' ; wires wrought and inserted in back 
of neck which is clamped over them. Good. |* x I". 
PI. X. 

Yo. 0141. Iron mouthpiece for vessel ( 7 ). Circular 
baml attached by one edge to oblong plate, which has its 
corners cut off, and its two ends bent down. Within 
band, plate is piertred with an oblong hole, widened at 
long sides by scgmentiil piece cut away for about ^ of 
h'ngth. Perhaps Intended to take cap fitting over band, 
with shank shaped like hole and so made that after in- 
sertion it could be turned i revolution to fix it. Well 
preserved. Plate ij''."x2 2 ** 

Yo. 0142. Oblong piece of turquoise, with band of Greek 
fret incised «in both sides. One long edge chamfered. 

rxFx]*. 

Yo. 0143. Sixty 'three glass and paste beads; spherical, 
bugle-shaped, drum-sha|X:d, S:c. Mostly blue, green, or 
yellow. Gr. length F* 

Yo. 0144. Forty-six glass and paste beads ;• mostly 
drum -shaped, blue, and green. Avenage diam. 

Yo. 0145. Sixteen glass beads ; blue and green, mostly 
ring or drum-shaped. Average diam. i". 

Yo. 0146. Twenty-two shell heads of various sizes, 
and one ‘ duck ’ charm of shell. Gr. diam. J*. 

Yo. 0147. Five polished stone discs, dark grey, sides 
• convtrx, and in one case roughly faceted. Average diam. 

r. 

Yo. 0148. Circular stone seal, prob. white jade. Flat 
disc. Design not cut. Diam. 

Yo. 0149. Eight frs. of ore, prob. iron pyrites. Gr. M. 

ij - 
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Yo. 0150. Fr. of dark red substance, heavy, prob. lead 
or antimony oxide. Gr. M. J*. 

Yo. 0151. Misc. frs. of bronze, lead, cornelian, lapis lazuli, 
coral, shell resin, &c., worked and unworked. Gr. M. 
(bronze pin) ij". 

Yo. 0152. . Five frs. of ore ; exact nature undetermined. 
Gr. M. 1 *. 

Yo. 0153. Fr. of yellow stone, surface covered with 
irregular natural markings. Cf. Ser. i. p. 115, Yo. 0088. 
Length i*. 

Yo. 0154-5. Two lignite charms (?), in form of seated 
animal of lion type with head drawn back on shoulders, 
back hunched, and feet gathered under it (not shown). 
On under-side of each, two grooves running lengthways. 
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Hole pierced through body of each horizontally. Heads 
rudely cut but with expression ; no detail otherwise. 
Lengths {f and 

Yo. 0156. Fr. of bronze disc, much corroded. Gr. M. 

I ^ 

Yo. 0157. Misc. bronze frs., including pieces of plate, 
loop (of wire, doubled), S(|. knob, ring, pins, and fr. <»f 
rivet plate. Gr. M. J". 

Yo. 0158. Large pottery jug, with flat bottom, globular 
body, and comparatively short neck expanding slightly 


to plain rim. Loopduindle romes out at right angles from 
neck, about i'" below rim, and turning downwards at length 
of I falls almost straight on to turn of shoulder. 

Round wall of nock have been applied by later hand 
three masks of grotes(jue human type as Yo, 052 ; ami 
on top of handle, with nose overhanging rim, a hoi sc - 
head, of type Vo. 091, but of inferior execution. 'I'liese 
applied orns., too small in scale for the jug, are recent 
additions, but of aniaent make. Good condition. II. 
(to rim) 12J", gr. diam. (jJ", length of neck r. 4", least 
diam. of neck diam. o\ rim .jJ". PI. 1. 


ANTIQUES ACQUIRED OK 


PRESEN'nOl) AT KIIOTAN TOWN 


Kh. 01. Fr. of chunam painted in distemper. Band of 
light red-brown on w'hich is outline scroll patt4*rn in blac k, 
representing \ine and grapes, very formal and stylistic. 
On either sifle of band, red-brown. Well preserved. 
4i^/x3r. 

Kh. 02. Stucco fr. of L. hand. Long slender outstretch(‘<l 
fingers with long narrow nails, index finger broken, thumb 
missing. Surface slip ( racked ; back only modelled. 
Burnt. Length PI. 111. 

Kh. 03. Bronze stamp or seal (presented by Mr. Moldo- 
vack), triangular with pointed ( incjuefoil devic e. Pierced 
shank ?it back, i" x g", h. g". PI. X. 

Kh. 04. Bronze stamp or seal (presented by Mr. Moldo- 
vackf, in form of two birds confronting, the heads fused 
into one, with beak pointing each w^ay. General fijrm cre- 
scented. For more degenerate examples, see Set, i. p. 119, 
Yo. 00176; p. T23, Khot. 007. At back a pierctal sliank. 

,rxir 

Kh. 05. Fr. of charred wood, on one side of whieh is 
rudely cut a human face in low relief. Hair as frinj^e on 
forehead. Shape and proportions of features hod. .Make 
possibly modern. 2yx2^''xi''. 

Kh. 06. Carnelian seal, ('ircular disc, with convex sides, 
pierced through middle. One edge cut off straight, and 
on sectional surface thus formed, device of fire-altar (?). 
H. r, gr. width face PI. X. 

Kh. 07. Fr. of carnelian bead ; with (luutrefoil pattern 
etched on each square facet by a process causing decom- 
position of the surface where the lines occur. For e.xamples 
of the .same process, see Ser. iv'. PI. IV, Khot. 02. and r. 
Gr. M. C. 

Kh. 08. Miniature bone duck, with hole drilled fur sus- 
pension. Cf. Am. Khotan, ii. PI. T.I, Y. 002 b. ii. x 
PI. X. 

Kh. 09. Terra-cotta fr. of potsherd with appli(]uc mask. 
Grotesque lion-face, surrounded by mane ; inferior example 
of type Yo. 058. No moustache, ij'x ij"- 

Kh. 010. Terra-cotta grotesque animal head, L. side 
only ; sheep or camel, x li", 

Kh. on. Grotesque terra-cotta monkey, head, neck, 
and shoulders. High pointed head ; deep furrow between 


eyes ; prominent mouth. Heginning of arms broad and 
wing-like. 

Kh. 012. Gi'otesque terra-cotta human face. Thick 
eyel)rows and iiioiistaelie ; prominent eyes ; nose broken. 
On heail a <’oriiet-like ornatnetit projcctitJg forward, 

ir- If. 

Kh. 013. Terra-cotta monkey-head ; owl type. A" x A". 

Kh. 014. Grotesque, terra-cotta monkey, upper half. 
Owl type. Arms c urving forward horizontally (Icroken). 

3 " V " 

4 X Hi ■ 

Kh. 015. Grotesque terra-cotta monkey ; <»wl type. 
Hands to face holding small flat objcal. Legs broken olf. 

rxr. 

Kh. 016. Grotesque terra-cotta monkey. T.ower lialf 
and one arm missing. Other arm broken off alcove e lbow. 
l.arge projection at chest. } x i". 

Kh. 017. Grotesque terra-cotta monkey-head; owl* 
lyiK-. 

Kh. 018. Grey marble fig. of horseman. Hands raised 
to chest. Very angular, crudely cut, and Icadly pro- 
portioned. Horse's legs all straiglitand short ; olf foreleg 
bri^ken. .Saw cuts between rider and horse’s '’neck, and 
between horse’s legs. 2.i"x2g*x J’". 

Kh. 019. Yellow marble seal, in form of rectang. slninc! 
with pyramidal top. Two hollow mouldings luitween top 
and lease. A horizontal notch in eaith corner of base, 
another at each angle of pyramid, and vertical grooves 
on eaeli lace of pyramid. Hole drilled horizontally below 
leyramid. ifevice on bottom fat:e : an animal with long 
recurved tail and four legs (shown as two on one side) ; 
very crude. 11. baser 4" x j*’,;". I.*l. K. 

Kh. 020. Soapstone relief fr. Miniature Jiuddha in 
Dhyana-mudra. Straight Padinasana with petals hanging 
downward suggesting drajxTy. Oblong vesica rcaindc-d at 
upper corners. Head roughly ear\ ed ; i>roportions of body, 
good. i,'),''xS''. PI. X. 

Kh. 021. Soapstone relief fr. I’uddha face and front of 
head, much damaged on L. p. side. I.ong ears ; Usnisa. 
Broken at neck and back. PI. X. 

Kh. 022. Misc. small frs. of jade, flint, agate, carnelian. 
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coral, grccii ^lass, blue friu and date stone. Gr. M. 
(stone) 

Kh. 033. Fr. of bronze finger- rlns^, set with elliptical 

^lass seal. ]V\ ire prt)hably Atliene ; poor workmanship. 
Lervuth of fr. F* 1 ^ 1 r/'- 

Kh. 024. Glass seal similar to that of Kli. 023, but 
without setting and either worn out or never properly 
made. I>e\ ire is merely a shallow depressi<»n. x F- 

Kh. 025. String of glass, paste, and shell beads. 

Three with li.Ldit lines on a dark paste, as Ser. iv. PI. TV, 
Khot. oohf), &e. One. tubular, red paste loniiitudinally 
streaked with ^"rey and darker red. Gr. M. 

Kh. 026. String of glass, paste, shell, and agate 
beads. One with li^ht wavy line on dark paste. Gr. 

7 ^ 

1 6 • 

Kh. 027. Six glass, stone, and paste beads. One •jjreen 
^lass with ‘ marbling ' in yellow lines. Three dark grey 
paste with light lines. One dark grey p.aste with translucent 
blue sj)ot.s set in light grey cement, as Ser. iv. PI. VI, 
Togujai. 0021 ; Khot. 0072. One harril-shaijcd grey 
stone. Gr. M. JJ"* 

Kh. 028. Fr. of fine paste, of curiously blended buff and 
dull brown frits gi\ ing a marbled character whit h extends 
through the substance of the fabric. Completely vitrified 
and coated with extremely thin glaze on both sides. An 
ahrui)t (diange in thickness occurs in a curved line on one 
side. W'ell preserved. For another example, sec K. E. 01 ; 
A. K. 07, PI. LI. Fx 1" X to i". 

Kh. 029. Fr. of glass bead, translucent pale green ; 
hexagonal prism, slightly <ronvex in length and drilled 
through axis. length F> diam, 

Kh. 030. Fr. of handle of glass vessel ; pale green, 
translucent. Surface exhibits delicate metallic lustre, i" 

xFx.V- 

• 

Kh. 031. Fr. of agate bead ; large barrel -shaped, 01 pale 
lioney-colour ; decorated with transverse and diagonal 
lines by a proc’ess of decomposition of surface, cf. Kh. 07 ; 
and Ser, iv. PI. IV, Khot. 02. q, r. 

Kh. 032. Fr. of glass bead ; dark green witli pale yellow 
bands, introduced by millefiori method. F^F- 

Kh. 033. Fr. of paste bead; opaque dark grey with 
white inlaid surface pattern. 

Kh. 034. Fr. of glass bead ; opa(|ue dark grey (iridescent), 
with remains of applied spots of translucent glass. 

Kh. 035. Translucent glass boss ; dark blue surrcainded 
by light grey glass cement. Detached fn»m surface c*f 
bead. 

Kh. 036. Fr. of graphite stick ; polygonal, worn by 
rubbing. x F ^ -F- 

Kh. 03^-8. Frs. of small glass beads with inlaid spots. 
0J7. Millefiori tyfx? ; translucent blue and white ; diam. 
F- Dark grey paste, with translucent blue spots set 
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in whitish cement, as Ser. iv. PI. \T, Togujai. 0021 ; PI. IV, 
Khot. 0072. Diam. y. 

Kh. 039. Stone fig. of squatting monkey, dark grey. 
Elhow's tight to sides ; hands at breast with tips of fingers 
meeting. Face very long ; eyes circular and deep. Crude 
work, chiefly in straight cuts, prob. done with cutting 
wheel. iVxfx\y. PI. III. 

Kh. 059. Pottery spinning- whorl ; roughly made. Irreg. 
six-iKTalled flower incised on under-side. Pottery whorl. 
Diam. iF^ b. F. 

Kh. 060. Circular disc of red pottery, with jihin upright 
mitre-shaped solid handle. R. and L. of handle pairs of 
holes. Prob. cover of vessel. Half broken away. Diam. 
5 F^ thickness Fj handle 2 FxiFxF- FI. XXV. 

Kh. 070. Paste cabochon jewel ; very fine sky-blue, 
semi-ellipsoid ; with piece of jewTlIor’s cement for fixing, 
adliering to hack. F x -F x F- 

Kli. 071-98. Misc. paste, glass, stone, and shell beads. 

oyi. Spherical ; opa(|ue huff paste with translucent 
yellow-green rods pressed ol)li(|Ucly into surface. Diam. 
F- 072. Four-sided tubular ; dark yellow translucent 
glass ; made by pressing w^arrn glass round a mandril. 
Length oyj. Polygonal ; yellowish glass, iridescent, 

Diam. y. 074. Spherical (fr.) ; black paste decorated 
w'ith lines of white. Seems to have been made by shaping 
from a strip of paste first painted with lines of white 
vitreous enamel, applied with a brush, and not by the 
more usual process of inlaid rods, Diam. F* ^ 75 - Spherical ; 
red carnelian, roughly made. Diam. 076-Sr. Small 
drum-shapinl and spherical ; dark l>lue, green, and yellow 
translucent glass. Gr. diam. F* 0S2. Small barrel-sliapcd ; 
black paste orn. with impressed white wavy line. Diam. 
J"". o8j. minute tubular ; opaque brown paste. Length 
diam. ^2"- 084-6. Small drum-shaped ; translucent 
blue glass. Gr. diam. yy. 087. Small ring-shaped ; 
prob. stone, black. Diam. y. 088. Small druin-shai>ed ; 
much corroded dark paste. Diam. F- o8^-g7. Cube- 
sliaped, ring, drum, &c. ; white shell, (ir. diam. ^y . 
oi)8. (ad)e or sphere ; pale huff opac|uc paste with remains 
of superficial millefiori pattern, in translucent blue and 
while. Diam. ^y . 

Kh. 0189. Misc. frs. of glass, stone, paste, gum, &c. Gr. 

* 10 “ 

Kh. 0190. Pottery fr., from upper edge of small vessel ; 
prob. a crucible used for melting lead, f'x Fx ^y . 

Kh. 0191. . Misc. seeds, grain, fruit-stones, peas, stalks, &c. 

Kh. 0192. Misc. iron frs. ; thin sheet, twisted and folded. 
Gr. M. iF- 

Kh. 0193. Misc. glass and paste beads ; small spherical 
and ring-shaped ; black, grey, yellow, green, and turciuoise. 
Gr. diam. F- 

Kh. 0194. Misc. frs. of metals, including lead ore, 
gold (?), silver, iron, &c., all small. Gold piece shows 
fine soldering. Gr. M. ^y . 
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Kh. oig6. Fr. of silver ornament. Round a short tube 
nine minute grains soldered to tul>e and each other. 
Diam. of tube diam. of grains ; total diain. 
Ix?ngth of tube c. 

Kh. 0197. Fra. of lead sheet, rod, foil, wire, &c. Prob. 
waste scraps from jeweller’s or silversmith’s workshop. 
Gr. M. i^V- 

Kh. 0198. Mass of frs. of copper wire of many different 
gauges ; some twisted into close spirals, otliers into 
cable. Gr. length of cable iF* 

Kh. 0200. Mass of bronze and copper scraps, (ir. 
M. c. i'" s(^. 

Kh. 0201. Frs. of bronze ornaments and fittings ; 

rings, studs, tags, rod, &c\, mostly broken and corroded. 
Gr. fr. 

Kh. 0243. Misc. bronze frs., including pieces of plate, 
loop (of wire, doubled), s(p knob, ring, pins, and fr. of 
rivet-plate. Gr. M. 

Kh. 0244. Fr. of bronze ornament. Front, a raised 
central ril) with blade on each side having edge cut lunette 
shape ; unbroken horn suggestive of ram’s head in low 
relief. Both ends and one side broken away. Back flat. 
Cf. Ser. iv. PI. VT. Yo. 0091. b. I'^x J J"'. PI. X. 

Kh. 0245. Tongue of brass buckle ; tapering to blunt 
point. Loop broken. 2’' x x i*'. 

Kh. 0246. Two frs. of bronze ring, elliptical section. 
Arc. r. 2*", thickness 

Kh. 0247. Rectang. bronze tag for strap end. Two outer 
angles rounded, lidges of front plate turned towards 
back to form box. Jiack plate flat, fastened to front by 
two rivets. 1 2*" X I" X 

Kh. 0248. Bronze cube, each face divided into four 
squares by two grooves. Angles rounded. Prob. a weight. 

Side r. 

Kh. 0249-50. Two bronze spinning- whorls ; echinus- 
shaped, concave on undcr-sidc. Pierced with large liolc. 
xV X i" 3"- 

Kh. 0251. Globular lead pellet, showing slightly project- 
ing mould ribs. Diam. J''. PI. X. 

Kh. 0252-5. Four lumps of shell, approximately spheri- 
cal, pierced for use as beads. Diams. c. Fj 4"^^ i""- 


Kh. 0256. Bronze * cat ’-bell. Suspension ring broken. 
Diam. g". PI. X. 

Kh. 0257. Shell disc, with two small holes drilled from 
side to side parallel to fares. On one face a ring of six 
small shallow circular depressions surrounding a central 
one. Diam. J'', thickness PI. X. 

Kh. 0258. Oblong bony object formed from an animal’s 
tooth. Long surface striated, and ends showing con- 
volutions. Polished, ij'^x J,Fx 

Kh. 0259. Ivory charm. Upper edge shorter tlian lower, 
the two sides diverging e<iually downwards. Ujipcr third 
tubular for cord, inward curve of tube at its lower side 
h»rming shallow transverse channel on front and back. 
Section wedge shaped, with circular section at top and 
rounded point at opposite end. 1*1- 

Kh. 0260. Paste bead, millefiori, marbled in red, yellow, 
blue, and black. J'^x PI. X. 

Kh. 0261. Stone charm ; irregular wedge-sliape. While 
with pale blue markings at broad end. Drilled at narrow 
end. rx^^x-^\ 

Kh. 0262. Fr. of btoiiLe charm, re|)resenting diK k. J.)ark 
grey, well polished, and drilled for cord. Uf. Ark. Ifan. 
021. i"XiVX:,V- 

Kh. 0263. Stone bead, irregular elli|)tical flat, drilled 
near one end. F x S'" x 

Kh. 0264. Fr. of garnet (?) bead, highly p(>lislied. 
x Tx 

Kh. 0265. Bronze ornament; ahnorul shaped pendant, 
prob. to hang on strap or other band. Raised eentre and 
roll border. Sejuare loop at upper end, in which is copper • 
band for attachment. Hollow copper filled with spelter. 
Flat back, riveted to front at cenlrt* of upper margin of 
almond. Traces of gilding on front and e«lges. 1 2" x 

1 G 4 • 

Kh. 0266. Irregular lump of metal, resembling antimony, 
or a hanj spelter, i" x J" x I". 

Kh. 0267. Stucco relief Buddha head, over life size 
(presented by Mr. K. Moldovack). Usual Buddha type 
with narrow slanting eyes. IJsiusa ami ears lost, and (*nd 
of nose ; face otherwise in fair condition. Hair imlicate<l 
l)y wavy incised lines, not by applied curls. Fine clay of 
light buff colour. 11. 1', gr. width 9". PI. VIII. 


OBJECTS COLLECTED BY BADRUDDlN KHAN FROM DIFFERENF KHOTAN SITES 


Badr. 09. Fr. of handle of terra-cotta vessel ; straight, 
elliptical in section, main portion representing long flat 
body of a dragon-like animal, whose back-throwm head 
forms lower end. Forepaws broken off short, prob. 
formed lower attachment to vessel. Jaws open, with line 
of deep punched holes emphasizing line of upper and 
lower jaw, and suggesting eyes and nostrils. Incised 
dashes on body to represent fur. Fair condition. Length 
2I'", average width J"", average thickness y. PI. III. 

Badr. 010. Terra-cotta monkey, ‘ owl * type, rudely 


made ; head turned over R. shoulder ; arms and legs 
broken off. 11. Y* 

Badr. on. Terra-cotta monkey, ‘ owl ’ type, Ixidy and 
head only ; prob. one of a pair emliracing, as Ser, iv. 
PI. HI. Yo. 002. h. Rudely made. H. 2". 

Badr. 012. Terra-cotta monkey-head ; snout uplifted. 
Rude work. (ir. M. ij"- ^ 

Badr. 013. Terra-cotta ram’s head, broken off at base 
of neck. Solid ; perhaps Ihumb-rcst of jug-handle. ICyes, 
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punched circles ; fleece indicated l)y punched holes. L. 
horn lost. (ir. M. ij''. PI. IH. 

Badr. 014-15. Two beast-head spouts from terra- 
cotta vessels, flroken. 014. Ram’s head, muzzle, and 
R. horn lost ; i f. Vo, 0S5. 0/5. Crude horse-head, with 

ho^^cd mane. Small orific e only in each, and F diam. 
respectively. Gr. M. ij". PI. III. 

Badr. 016. Terra-cotta grotesque beast-head ; flat, 
with hulking eyes and long narrow muzzle marked on top 
with short transverse incisions. No ears or horns remain. 
Semicircular ridge above eyes. Incised bands under 
throat, orn. with incised dashes or depressed circles, 
suggesting harness ; and tongue protruding at L. corner 
of memth. Traces of green glaze. Fair condition. Length 
2". PI. III. 

Badr. 017. Fr. of terra-cotta quadruped, camel (?), 
kneeling with load, ^rraces only of latter remain. Head, 
hind (|uarters, and uj^per part of back lost. ICroded. Gr. 
M. iC'. 

Badr. 018. Terra-cotta ring-handle, broken off vessel. 
Plain, smooth ; triangular in section. Dfam. (external) 
iT, (internal) I'". 

Badr. 019. Terra-cotta applique jewel orn., from 
\es.s(*l. F.llijitical, with plain boss in middle, surrounded 
by pearl border, as on NVr. iv. PI. I\'. Y"o. 01. a, Arc. 

9 " 
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Badr. 020. Fr. of terra-cotta relief orn., indeterminate. 
Cir. AI. f, 

Badr. 021. Terra-cotta applique mask; lion head as 
Vo. 05S. a-j, Init small size. Broken off dose round face. 
Much wurn. If. 

Badr. 022. Terra-cotta relief head, female (?), with 
elaborate head-dress and long locks spreading lyy side of 
face ; r(\sembles Scr. in . 1 * 1 . III. Vo. 0026, but 011 smaller 
scale and details much worn. .Surface glazed. II, J". 
PI. II. • 

Badr. 023-6. Four stucco relief heads of Buddha, 

small size, from same mould ; pn^b. frcjm placjnes. Best 
preserved, and with fr. of halci, 026 ; others wcjrn. Burnt. 
H. to 1". 

Badr. 027, Stucco relief head of Buddha, as Bal. o6r, 
0S6. Remains of white |)aint on fac e and black paint on 
hair. White plaster. Much worn. H. i|". 

Badr. 028. Terra-cotta relief head, of Gaudliarx 1 type ; 
cf. Bal. 075, Kc. Hair in topknot, with fillet; ears 
apparently normal. Broken off close round fare ; corroded. 
H. t\\ PI. If. 

Badr. 029. Fr. of terra-cotta face-mask ; nose, mouth, 
chin, T.. cheek, and eye. Smooth and rounded. I\ye long, 
narrow, and slightly oblique, marked only by incised outline 
and punched dot for pupil. Straight incised line for 
mouUi with deeply punched hole at corner, and similar 
holes for nostrils. Incised vertical groove down chin, and 
wide incised line under it. H. ij". PI. V. 
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Badr. 030. Fr. of stucco relief face ; nose only, with 
adjacent parts of cheeks and well-formed mouth. Nose 
long and fine, short upper lip. Trtaccs of light paint. 
Cf. Badr. 0283. Burnt. IT. 2F. PI. III. 

Badr. 031. Fr. of terra-cotta relief orn. Lotus-petal, 
two-li)lx'd, as Ser. i. p. 144, A. T. 0051, ; traces of 

paint. Burnt. Length (incompl.) 2^- 

Badr. 032. Stucco relief fr. Seven-pctalled rosette, with 
circular Ih)ss centre, resting on pair of voluted lc«avc.s ; 
exactly as Ser. iv. PI. VHT, A. T. i. 0012. Burnt. 2''x 
iT. PI. V. 

Badr. 033. Fr. of terra-cotta vessel, slightly concave 
from top to bottom, prob. from base of neck ; orn. with 
two small appli(|ue dancing figs. That on L. lost below 
waist ; leaning forward with outstretched arm and swinging 
some obj. in hand. 

Fig. on R. complete ; jumping with crossed legs in 
spirited movement, and holding obj. on head with both 
hands. Clothes not marked except two ends of drapery 
swinging out from slioulders. Figs, polished by friction. 
Cf. Anr. Khofaiif ii. IM. XI.V, Kh. 003. c. 

Potsherd broken away in straight line above, over 
shallow' incised horizontal groove ; and on other edges. 
ir'x2rxF. PI. II. 

Badr. 034 -5. Two frs. of terra-cotta plaques, showing 
Buddhas seated in meditation ; as Vo. 0133, &c. ; also 
Ser. iv. PI. VHI, A. T. iii. oo8(>, and PI. XV, ^ha. 05. 
Lower part only of 034 preserx ed, from hands down ; 
and whole fig. of 035 without heath 035 also corroded. 
H. ij" and iF* 

Badr. 036. Terra-cotta grotesque sheep-head ; .same 
type as Vo. 086. a-f, and evidently from similar handle. 
Moulded in two halves and joined ; wool marked by rows 
of incised crescents. Kroded. Length 2''. 

Badr. 037. Terra-cotta relief woman’s head, with fr. 
of potsherd attached. Moulded in high relief ; small 
features. Hair i)arted in middle and drawn in smooth 
bandeaux down sides of forehead. Liirgc earrings, tir 
bunches of hair, at cars. Much corroded. H. il'', width 
iFj projection ij". Ph V. 

Badr. 038 40. Three frs. of stucco relief orn., in form 
of simple lozenge, w'ith incised groove running inside and 
close to edge and plain field. 039 covered with light 
paint ; trac es of paint on others. Burnt. Cf. Ser. i. 
p. 146, A. T. i. 0037. (Lozenge) iF. 

Badr. 041. Fr. of stucco appliqu6 rosette ; eight petals 
(five remain) with circular pierced centre ; cf. Ser. i. 
p. 144, A. T. 0060. Traces of white paint. Burnt. Diam. 

Badr. 042. Flat strip of stucco, roughly pinched into 
shape with fingers when wet. Burnt, x } J'’. 

Badr. 043. Fr. of stucco relief orn., stalk of flower orn. 
as Ser. iv. PI. VIII, A. T. ii. 0041 (see i. p. 142 for dcscr., 
A. T. 0020) ; expanding into two lobes at bottom, but 
straight. Burnt, ij'^x (gr. width) 
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Badr. 044-53. Nine frs. of stucco meandering band, 

moulded in continuous close zigzag emphasized by deeply 
incised parallel lines, as Ser. i. p. 146, A. T. i. 0075, &c. 
Burnt. Gr. length {04S) 2\’. 

Badr. 053. Fr. of stucco relief orn., from apex of 
triangle carrying crescent^ as Ser. i. p. 143, A. T. 0033. 
Triangle edged with bead border between raised lines. 
Traces only of crescent, traces of light paint. Burnt, 
il'xi'. 

Badr. 054-5. Two frs. of stucco relief orn., from 
straight band edged with bead border between raised lines, 
and orn. with circular jewels. Cf. Ser. iv. PI. IX, A. T. 
0095. Grey clay. Burnt, ij'.* x ij' and 1" x J'. 

Badr. 056. Stucco relief fr. Part of rosette with seeds 
hanging in cascade from centre ; a.s Ser. iv. PI. Vlll, 
A. T. V. 0039. Cf. also above Yo. 04, 031, PI. I. Traces 
of light paint. Burnt. i£x ij”. PI. V. 

Badr. 057. Stucco relief orn. Quatrofoil rosette, with 
raised circular centre and deep central groove down each 
petal. Remains of white paint. Burnt. sq. PI. X. 

Badr. 058. Stucco relief fr. End of lotus-petal, two- 
lobcd, as Badr. 031, but on smaller scale and pointed. 
Burnt, i^xi*. 

Badr. 059. Stucco relief fr. Fleur-de-lis head from 
flor.al orn., as Scr. iv. PI. VIII, A. T. v. 0049. Burnt. 

Badr. 060-1. Two stucco relief frs. (joined), of hair 
moulded in two bands of crescents, reversed in alternate 
bands, as 6Vr. i. p. 146, A. T. i. 0030, &c. Burnt, li’ x 

ir. 

Badr. 062. Stucco relief fr., human L. ear, lip broken 
off. Painted, prob, pink. Burnt. Length 2 j*,-,*- 

Badr. 063. Stucco relief fr. Small conical curl of hair, 
moulded in spiral. Burnt. II. diam. of base . . 

Badr. 064. Stucco relief fr. Snail-shell curl of hair, 
with remains of light paint. Burnt. If. g , diam. iJ . 

Badr. 065. Stucco relief fr. Curled first and second 
fingers of L. hand, with transverse hole running inside 
curve. Back not moulded. Burnt. Gr. M. iJ*. 

Badr. 067-8. Two stucco relief frs., of seated Buddha 
plaques, as Badr. 034-5, &c. Lower part only, showing 
folded hands and crossed feet. Grey clay ; probably 
burnt. Traces of light paint. Gr. M. i|'. 

Badr. 069. Fr. of carved wooden plaque (stated to be 
from Khadalik), prob. vesica from w ooden statuette. Shows 
at top part of vesica’s outer border of creeping flame ; 
below, section from R. half of circular halo. Latter has 
border of elliptical jewels, surrounded by beads and 
separated by groups of three stalks or leaves tied in by 
band at middle. Field covered with narrow waving flames, 
radiating for small quatrefoil rosette within raised circle, 

preserved just by broken edge. 

Above this rosette are two lozenge-shaped jewels within 
bead borders, placed one ajjove the other among the 


flames. Both rosette and these may be part of orn. on 
head of fig. Fine relief work and in good condition. II. 
41", width iJ", thickness PI. IX. 

Badr. 070. Small pottery jug, with handle. Plain rim 
without spout. General shape as Srr. iv. PI. IV, Yo. 0060, 
but shorter and more squat. Grey clay, no orn. If. zt*. 
gr. diam. 2'. PI. V. 

Badr. 071. Stucco relief fr., of acanthus foliage. Fine 
w’ork. Hard plaster as dial. 08, &c., burned grey. Gr. 
M. 2'. PI. V. 

Badr. 07a. Fr. of terra-cotta vessel. Sloping shoulder 
orn. with incised lines (pattern preserved only fragmentary) 
and showing base of handle (broken off), with eroded 
applique animal head orn. below. II. PI. HI. 

Badr. 073. White agate (?) bead, oval. Length j'’,.', gr. 
diam. I*. 

Badr. 074. Half of bronze ring, round in section, cor- 
roded. Diam. 2', thickness 

Badr. 075. Painted wooden panel, with arched lop, one 
edge broken* oil. Obv. Buddha in lilack rolx; orn. with 
conventional yellow spots, seated in meditation on red 
Padmasana. Oval halo and vesica with bead borders, in 
red, white, and jellow. Rev. traces of similar Buddha 
in white robe. Both sides much effaced. Gr, h. 74*, 
width 2 5'. PI. XJll. 

Badr. 097-9. Three frs. of glass, green, translucent, but 
not clear. 098 flat ir., 097 and 099 frs. of rod.s, .solid and 
hollow respectively. Gr. M. J*. 

Badr. 0100. Bronze spinning-whorl (?) ; dome-shaped 
with flat lop, large hole pierced vertically, slightly concave . 
on under-side. Good condition. 11. diam. of Iki e 
JJ", diam. of hole J*. 

Badr. 0101-3. Three frs. of bronze wire, round in 
section. Corroded. Gr. length r. zj , diam. r. . 

Badr, 0104. Fr. of bronze belt-catch (?). Ribbed end- 
piece, flat, oblong, with one curvetl pin projecting at right 
angles broken off short, and signs of .another (lost). 
Corroded. Gr. M. 1 4*- 

Badr. 0105. Fr. of bronze, tapering, corroded. Length . 

Badr. 0106. Fr. of bronze ring, smootli, elliptical in 
section. Slightly corroded. Arc 1 t’o"- 

Badr. 0107. Fr. of bronze slag. Gr. M. 

Badr. 0108. Bronze tip for strap (?). .Shield-shaped, 
made in two pieces (back and front) ; front with receding 
edges, forming hollow behind ; back flat, attached to 
front by rivets but apparently allowing strap or other 
object to pass out between edges at top of .shield. Well 
made but corroded. II. "idth , thickness . 

Badr. 0109. Bronze buckle-ring and catch for strap. 
Ring, thick. D-shaped. Catch, a shield-shaped plate, with 
double hoop passing round tongue-bar of ring tp back- 
plate. Back and front plate joined by rivet. Tongue of 
buckle lost. Length iF, diam. of ring r. PI- X. 


Q 
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Badr. 0110. Circular bronze boss, hollow, lop moulded 
in form of conventional six-petallcd rosette. Good con- 
dition. Diarn. J;]", h. p. PI. X. 

Badr. 0111. Bronze buckle-ring and catch. Rinp, thick, 
nearly round, lozenpc-shapod in section. Catch, a shield- 
shaped plate with double hoop passing round tongue-bar 
of ring to Ixick-plales, and single rivet joining front and 
back plates. Remains of head of iron tongue between 
hoops of catch. Cf. Badr. 0109. Length diam. of 

ring 1 1^6'- I'i- 

Badr. 0112 -3. Bronze spoon handle. Flat, wedge-shaped ; 
broad end notched on obv. edge, narrow end expanding 
again where it joined IxnvI. Back plain. Front om. 
with raised central ril), incised line by each long edge, and 
across broad end two pairs of incised lines with row of 
circle and dot orn. between. Fair condition but broken 
in two. Length 5F. gr. width 1 F, thickness PI. X, 

Badr. 0114. Bowl of bronze spoon, large size, pear shaixi 
with beginning of handle (broken off). Handle flat, set 
at wide angle with bowd, beginning with slight waist, and 
expanding to F width. Hole w'orn through bowl. Length 
of whole 3J", howd PI! X. 

Badr. 0115-16. Frs. of two bronze pick-axes, orna- 
mental or ceremonial. 0115 bas long barrel-shaped 
vertical ferrule l)etwoen head and point. Hefid is formed 
of grotesque boars’ lieads, one behind the other, facing 
ferrule, the outer or rear one fused by its snout to back of 
neck of inner one. Inner one has its snout buried in about 
middle f)f side of ferrule, and apparently reappearing 
as the long square-sectioned point on the other side. 

Boars’ heads are roughly modelled and the large jaws 
fringed with hair or bristles. Ears small and upright ; 
crest pointed ; eyes round. At angles of mouth are two 
risorial furrow\s. Under-side show’s depression between 
iaw-lninos. Square scctional point of pick has its diagonals 
vertical and horizontal. Tip missing. Ferrule is closed 
at lop, and its w’all is l^rokcn at one side at l)ottom. 

0116 has only one beast-head w’hich probably faces away 
from ferrule.' Hair-marking not visible. Two furrows 
curve forward round neck under jaw’S and up centre of 
face (?) to ears. Ferrule closed at top ; side and lower 
end missing. Pick point missing. 

Both specimens rather roughly cast. Bronze-brown 
patina with patches of green. 0115. Length over all 
f pri-'^nt length of point i j"", vertical thickness through 
licads length of ferrule iF- oti6, length of fr. ig'", 
vertical thickness present length of ferrule PI. X. 

Badr. 0117. Bronze button; round, with flat centre and 
edge recessed in two pilanes. Pair of large loops behind 
for attachment. Good condition. Diam. g'', projection 
of loops PI. X. 

Badr. 0118. Fr. of bronze plate ; flat, and relatively long 
for widtl), with one end rounded off, and sides in concave 
curve expanding to width of 2" at other end. Length 
width 4* to I". 
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Badr. 0119. Small bronze bar, with sq. block in middle 
show'ing small depression in two opposite sides. One end 
of bar is club-shaped ; other end forms small hollow 
hemisphere. I-ength of whole J''. PI. X. 

Badr. 0120. Bronze stud, with thick disc-shaped head, 
hollow and filled at back with lead, and long pin cut off 
sq. at end. On head, within plain line border, is design 
of broken curving and spiral lines. Fair condition, Diam. 
of head c. S'', thickness c. PI. X. 

Badr. 0121. Bronze seal ; flat, sq., wath pierced shank 
at back. Intaglio device, a four-legged beast (dragon ?) 
standing with uplifted head in profile to L. •Some object 
possibly under forefeet. Plain line border round. Cor- 
roded ; c. 

Badr. 0122-8. Seven glass beads ; ring-shaped, blue, 
green, or dark grey, transparent and opaciuc. Gr. diam. J". 

Badr. 0129. Carnelian seal ; flat, circular, with edge 
bevelled both to back and front. Intaglio device of 
antlered deer standing in profile to L. Rather rough 
w’ork. Good condition, Diam. I**. PI. X. 

Badr. 0130. Fr. of talcite, prob. intended for bead. Gr. 

M. i\ 

Badr. 0131. Misc. stone and glass frs.,&c,, comprising 
one red carnelian bead ; one tunjiioisc paste bead ; one 
yellow paste ; one green translucent glass ; one brown 
paste with wavy yellow line round middle ; also fr. of 
while stone or paste (?) b(‘ad with lurc|UoiscColoured 
film on surface in [Jaces (cf. Badr. 0188), and two broken 
sticks of coral. Beads ring-shaped or cylindrical. Gr. 
diam. 

Badr. 0132. Small basin-sbaped stone object, of black 
and green marblcf! stone, with short pedestal cut off sq. 
Hole piercixl upwards tlirough pedestal and bottom of 
basin. Edges .slightly (hipped, but condition good. H. 

IT' ]>i V 
in* * ' ■ 

Badr. 0134. Wbite jade(?) pendant, in form of monkey (?) 
sitting on hind ejuarters, with body erect, head sunk on 
breast, forepaws under chin, and tail over R. shoulder. 
Width of shoulders exaggcriited, making wedge-shaped 
fig. tapering to ground. Tip of nose and R. hind leg broken 
off. 

Crude work without detail ; fur indicated by incised 
dashes on linilis and tail in front, and parallel bands of 
the .same across back. J-atter is cut Hat, except for two 
low oval projections in position of shoulder-blades ; 
perhaps intended to keep surface of fig, from rubbing 
against other surface when in use. Slanting hole for 
suspension pierced through middle of hunched shoulders 
above head. Length gr. width gr. thickness 

r. n. V. 

Badr. 0135-9. Five stone or clay spinning-wborls. 

o/j5iind 0136, black stone, echinus-shaped ; 0135 flattened 
on top, and with flat bottom to which side is bevelled ; 

0136, w ith flat bottom, bevelled round lower edge of hole ; 

0137, grey clay, of flat echinus shape, sides turning in 
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towards bottom which is concave, orn. with slanting 
incised lines round in-drawing part of side and with seven- 
pointed star on bottom round hole ; oijS, light grey clay, 
flat echinus shape, approaching ring-shajHi ; orjg, mottled 
grey pebble, dome-shaped with flat base. (Jr. diam. 
(orj5 and 0136) i J", gr. h. {0133) J". PI. V, X. 

Badr. oii|o. Stone seal, hard yellowish-white. Four-sided, 
and roughly pyramidal in shape ; apex rounded over, and 
hole pierced through horizontally for suspension string. 
Fret deviie cut on face ; practically replic'a of ^SVr. iv. 
PI. V, Yo. 0089. Face r. sq., h. PI. X. 

Badr. 0141. Splinter of hard white .stone, jade (?). Gr. 
M. I 

Badr. 0142. Tapering rod of pale green stone, jade (?) ; 
broken both ends. Length gr. diam. 

Badr. 0143. Glass bead ; spheroid flattened laterally, 
honey-coloured, semi-translucent. Diam. 

Badr. 0144. Slab of black stone ; smooth and very hard. 
In shape, an oblong with one long side bowed. Pack 
unpolished, showing three group.s of hoh?s fcjr attachment 
of stone to some object. IToh^s were drilled in pairs, 
those in each pair slanting to meet each other and making 
V-shaped channel for passage of wire. Bridge between 
holes has broken in most cases, and new' holes liave bei.n 
inafle. to 

Badr. 0145. Fr. of lignite (?) seal; flat, s(]., with hole 
piercciii horizontally for suspension. One broad face pre- 
served with crude incised device of lung-leggid beast 
(standing), ('f. »SVr. iv. PI. XXIX, N. xxix. 006. Remains 
of design on fr. of other face, unintelligible. Pace st]., 
thickness J". 

Badr. 0146. Pendant of black stone, very smooth, hard, 
and polished ; four-sided, two of the sides making elongated 
narrow angle and two a short wide angle, lodges finely 
bevelled, both back and front ; the level disappearing 
towards meeting- puint of long sides, where the edge is 
cut down sq. and stone pierced laterally for suspension. 
Well made. Gr. length 1 J'', gr. width 1", thickness r. i". 

Badr. 0165. Small bronze disc, prob. weight. Traces of 
intaglio device on one side (?). Diam. thickness i". 
PI. X. 

Badr. 0166. Fr. of bronze slag. Gr. M. 

Badr. 0167. Bronze stud, having short, wide, shield-shaped 
head w'ith bevelled edges. Hollow behind, with short pin 
on which is sq. washer. Fair condition. J" x g". 

Badr. 0168. Bronze strap-end, from buckle ; cf. Badr. 
0109, 01 II. Long narrow plate, with long sides concave 
and one end pointed. Ivlge bevelled along ihcsii three 
sides. From other end springs double hoop (broken), which 
passed round tongue-bar of buckle. I’late cut aw'ay 
between hoops to give free play to tongue. Ihrcc holes 
for rivets, diam. Back plate lost. Fair condition. 

Length ij"', width 

Badr. 0169. Misc. frs. of bronze wire, bent into rings, 
loops, &c. Gr. diam. (ring) gr. thickness . 


Badr. 0170-85. Sixteen fns. of agate, of various tints, 
weather-w'orn. Gr. fr. j]"x V'x J". 

Badr. 0186-7. Two frs. of crystal (?), weather-worn. 
Gr. fr. rxTxr'. 

Badr. 0188. Fr. of glass (?) ; surface covered with opaque 
patina, partly verdigris in colour, ('f. Badr. 01^51. I'V ' x 

iVxr. 

Badr. 0191. Iron ‘Koftgari' button, with large loop 
shank. C ircular, flat, scored in two directions to hold 
silver-foil pattern. 'I'liis consists t)f outer and inner 
circle, the inner circle divided by its diagonals into 
cpiadrants, and each ({uadrant conlaining an inner (juailrant 
treated as angular spiral. Fair condition. Diam. ij". 

Badr. 0192. Bronze seat, oblong, rectang., with large 
loop at back roughly soldered on. Device : at bottom 
a circular eight- petalled rosette ; above, two vertical 
divisions side by side, in one of w'hieh is line of ('hinose 
lapillary chars., in other a continuous scroll orn. A line 
lx>rders l)4)ttom and tw'o sides. Seal has been broken across 
and soldered together again. Otherwise in good con- 
dition. 2'i'' k 

[Note hy Mr. L. C. Tfopkins. — The right-hand panel 
contains three (.'hinese characters, suflicienlly disguised 
to make them very puzzling. At first 1 supposed thiun 
to read t'ien hsien ft^ngy viz. Heaven— first, 

or prior — elegant. I can see no sense in such a seipjence. 

But it will Ix^ noticed that the whole of the lower part 
of the face is occ upied by a circular design, divided on its 
inner margin into eight segments. This strongly suggests 
the diagram of the arrangement of the /V # pa kua 
or JCight Symbols, accoriling to the system attributed to * 
Fu-hsi, and known as the hsien t'ien t'u, or 

‘ Earlier System ’ of the Symbols. Hence it is possible 
that the first two cliaraelers are to be read as hsien t'ien 

hsien Hut I can make 

no . suggestion as to the third character in su’fch a con- 
nexion. ’ It cannot be |||^ i'u.\ 

Badr. 0193. Bronze seal, rectangular, with small broken 
loop at back. Device : striding demon or warrior to 
L. p., in long robe and carrying spear (?) ; stole fluttering 
upwaril. Helow, horizontal \'ajra (?). Fair condition. 

iTxr u. X. 

Badr. 0194. Bronze seal, rectangular, with three chars. (?) 
within line border. Pierced shank at ba«'k. Fair condition. 

iCxJ'. 

Badr. 0195. Bronze seal, heart-shaped, with long shank 
(pierced). Device : trefoil anthemion enclosed in double 
borderlines. Somewhat corroded. 

Badr. 0196. Fr. of bronze ring, with fine blue glass jewel 
in four-claw setting. Most of hoop mi.ssing ; cornxled. 
Length I r. gr. width PI. X. 

Badr. 0197. Steatite fig. of monkey, seated, witji hands 
between knees, chin on hands, and Iwick rounded. Natural- 
istic. Drilled vertically. J,*' x 4 ' x i PI. V. 

0 2 
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Badr. 0303. Carved wooden finial, or halo from 
statuette (said to be from Toghrak-mazar). Disc-shaped, 
with plain round centre slightly raised, from which close-set 
V-cut grooves radiate to circumference. Back plain. 
Remains of tenon, iF wide, below (broken off). Diain. 
4F X 4l^. thickness 

Badr. 0204. Long flamc-shaped fr. of white jade (?) ; 
curved, with small hole drilled at base, well made. Length 
I J’, gr. width thickness PI. X. 

Badr. 0205. White jade (?) ring; circular, quadrilateral 
in section ; sides expanding slightly to one edge. Diam. 
of ring c, average thickness 

Badr. 0206. Fr. of crystal bead ; spheroid, chipped, and 
with one side split off. Diam. J*". 

Badr. 0207. Two carnelian beads; red, flattened 
spheroid and ring-shaped, chipped. Gr. diam. 

Badr. 0208. Misc. stone and glass beads and frs., 
comprising : one ring-shaped head of blue glass (iridescent), 
diam. F ; one white shell bead, spheroid, diarn. ; one 
tubular agate b€*ad, white and brown, length <liam- 

F ; two irregular frs. of garnet (?) pierced, gr. m. 

Badr. 0209. Carnelian bead ; cylindrical, tapering to 
each end ; deep red to grey, one end chippt*d. Length 1% 
gr. diam. 

Badr. 0210. Hollow bronze (?) ball, with large hole 
pierced through opposite axes. Diam. h. 

Badr. 0211. Two garnets or rubies; one pear-shaped ; 
the other, an elliptical cone smoothly cut, with flat l)a.se. 
Lengths and 

*Badr. 0212. Glass bead; opaejue lapis la/uli blue ; large 
spheroid with sides cut in twelve facets, and axes left 
round. II. Fj diam. to F- 

Badr. 0213-21. Nine frs. of bronze; perhaps all from 
vessel. 0214-18 are curved frs. of rirn, slightly thickened 
and in-t^urned ; orn. outside with two pairs of fine inciseci 
annular lines. 021.^ and 0220, plain frs. slightl*/ curved ; 
0219 flat ; oa?! very slightly curved with niised rib on 
outside ; corroded. Gr. M. (021 j) aF^ Rt. length of rim 
{0JJ4) average thickness 

Badr. 0222. Bronze spinning-whorl ; echinus-shaped, 
concave on under-side. Fair condition. II. diam. F* 

Badr. 0223. Bronze strap-attachment (?). Kcciang. 
piece of plate, w'itli receding edges making hollow back. 
Short pin at e'ich corner behind, and oblong opening 
through plate by one edge. Sand-cncrusted. iF>< 

Badr. 0234. Bronze finger-ring, very small, with circular 
cup setting for jewel (empty). Diam. of ring i", 

Badr. 0335. Stucco relief fr.; long plano-convex, widen- 
ing slightly to one end which is rounded. Other end 
broken. White stucco, burnt hard as dial. 08 ; Badr. 071, 
PI. V^; 0226-30. Length iF^ gr. width F- 

Badr. 0336. Stucco relief fr. ; thin flat piece, relief 
pattern consisting of two pairs of scrolled leaves issuing 
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from opposite sides of transverse cincture. At one end of 
cincture another leaf scroll. Broken away on all sides. 
Cf. Badr. 0228. White stucco, burnt hard as Badr. 0225, 
&c. ijFxlF- 

Badr. 0337. Stucco relief fr. Small L.-hand (?) fingers 
extended close together and bent slightly back ; thumb 
gone. Broken off half-way up back of hand. Palm and 
inner side of fingers not modelled. White stucco, burnt 
hard as Badr. 0225, &c. iF ^ F- 

Badr. 0228. Stucco relief fr. of foliate orn. Pair of 
conventional leaves curling upon themselves ; similar to 
Badr. 0226. Good work. White stucco, burnt hard as 
Badr. 0225, &c. 

Badr. 0229. Stucco relief fr. Flat spiral curl ol hair. 
White stucco, burnt hard as Badr. 0225, &c. Diam. 
in* to ^ 

Badr. 0230. Stucco relief fr. ; of long curving frond-likc 
leaf with deeply scrrjitcd edge. White stucco burnt black 
and hard like the preceding. iF^ iF- 

Badr. 0231. Terra-cotta relief fr. Six-petalled rosette, 
apparently rising from voluted pair of leaves as Ser. iv. 
PI. VII 1, A. T. i. 0012, but leaves broken off short. F ^ F- 

Badr. 0232. Terra-cotta relief fr. Cast of L. side of 
head of sheep or camel, as Yo. 071, 095. Very crude. 
Length iF- 

Badr. 0233. Stucco mould, for single flat .spiral curl as 
Badr. 0229. Stucco burnt hard and black as Had!*. 0230. 
Diam. F- 

Badr. 0234. Stucco relief fr. Flat spiral curl as from 
0233, but smaller. Grey clay, burnt. Diam. F- 

Badr. 0235. Soapstone seal ; high, four-sided ; sides 
tapering towards top, through which is suspension hole, 
and orn. with grooves running round horizontally. Device 

, on oblong base ; a roughly cut Svaslika (?), with one bar 
of cross double. Lernon-y(‘llow soapstone, encrusted with 
dirt. Jl. i", base Vi,'" x 

Badr. 0236. Terra-cotta relief fr. C'ast of L. hind leg of 
camel, with hump, as Yo. 075. Harness not indicated. 

H. 2F. 

Badr. 0237. Lead (?) bar ; straight, round in section ; 
tapering .slightly towards ends, one of which is flattened 
and has hole pierced through. Length 2^^", average 
diam. PI. X. 

Badr. 0248. Stucco relief fr. of halo, prob. from stand- 
ing Buddha. Plain field, inner lotus-wreath border on 
receding plane, and outer border (on lower plane) of 
creeping flame. Stucco burnt hard as Badr. 0225, &c., 
and dLscolourcd black and green, F- 

Badr. 0249. Horn spoon ; non-Chinese ; cut in one 
piece, with flat handle on same plane as bowl. Latter 
shallow, oval ; cut to fine point at outer end, and with 
slight shoulder at offset of handle. Handle flat, with sides 
cut so as to form first (near bowl) an elongated lozenge 
shape, then a square, then flat bar widening slightly to end. 
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Inside of bowl orn. with incised pattern of tw'o pairs 
of barSj crossing each other at right angles so as to form 
lozenge with projecting arms at each corner. In external 
angle of each pair of arms is incised leaf. Front of handle 
similarly orn., square with a St. Andrew’s cross, lozenge 
with quasi-arrow-shaped or wedge-shaped figs. Back 
plain and smooth. Resembles Scandinavian work. Good 
condition, but end of handle detached. Length of whole 
bowl 2|'x li'. PI. V. 

Badr. 0350. Stone bead; of black and grey marbled 
pebble, cut in fourteen facets, with three holes pierced 
through trom opposite axes. Diam. to JJ*. PI. X. 

Badr. 0351. Black stone pendant ; flat lozenge-shaped, 
with edges bevelled each side. Suspension hole in one 
corner, j' x J". 

Badr. 0353. Paste bead ; spheroid with flattened axes. 
Dark red-brown paste mixed with yellow, which produces 
irregular broken markings over surface. Diam. J*- PI. 

Badr. 0353. Bronze seal; sq., with rounded back pierced 
horizontally. Linear design (?) or ('hin. chars, on face ; 
but whole badly corroded and device unintelligible. H. 
1C > face j’g sq. 

Badr. 0354. Bronze seal ; elliptical (one edge broken off), 
with long shank behind pierced at top. Part of curving 
leaf device remains. Corroded. H. j", face IJ'xc. J*. 
PI. X. 

Badr. 8355. Terra-cotta monkey*head ; small grotesque, 
with prominent mouth, and V-sliaped fringe marked by 
grooves as forehead. II. I". PI. II. 

Badr. 0356. Fr. of bronze plate ; thin, slightly corroded. 
Gr. M. li'. 

Badr. 0357. Bronze tag ; made of strip of plate bronze, 
doubled, with iron rivet through ends. Length (doubled) 
width V. 

Badr. 0358. Bronze loop ; tyre-shaped, thickened at 
middle of base, from which projects round knob. Ends 
slit to take small flat bar forming a ‘ gate ’, which was 
hinged at one end by rivet and pierced at the other 
for a movable pin, and closed aperture. Well made ; 
good condition. Length I", gr. width J*. PI. X. 

Badr. 0359. Fr. of curved bronze rod ; moulded in 
spiral, round in section. Arc i |*, thickness I". 

Badr. 0360. Two bronze frs. ; small lump, split and 
corroded, and curved fr. of fine wire. Gr. M. j®.*. 

Badr. 0361. a-b. Two beads : a, black paste, spherical, 
with groove round middle, prob. for inlay ; b (fr. only), 
blue glass, translucent, spherical. Gr. M. A"- 

Badr. 037a. Fr. of plate bronze, slightly curved, with 
engraved curved and straight lines on convex side ; un- 
intelligible. Gr. M. li'. 

Badr. 0373. Fr. of bronze mirror, with scalloped edge. 
Parts of outer and inner border, and fr. of field (?) preserved; 
but not centre. Outer border has raised outer edge follow- 


ing scallop, and sunk field* within each scallop on which 
arc rosette and leaves in relief. 

Inner border also has relief orn. of flowers and leaves, 
bounded by raised band on inner side. Thickness diminishes 
continuously from at outer edge to under j*,," at inner 
edge of fr. Corroded. Gr. M. zj*- PI- 

Badr. 0374. Bronze seal ; sq., with short broken shank 
at back. Device : within plain line border, .a tw'o-handled 
vase with two trails of foliage Lssuing from mouth and 
hanging to ground upon either side. Corroded. I' sq. 

Badr. 0375. Paste bead ; elongated spheroid, opac|ue 
black with band of white inlaid round middle. Badly 
made. Length j’.*, diam. J'. 

Badr. 0376. Cowrie shell. Length 

Badr. 0377. Bronze ring ; small, flat, prob. corroded 
Chin. ‘ cash ’. Diam. J*. 

Badr. 0378 -80. Stucco relief frs. Portions of three 
hands, prob. from lUiddba figs., with curled fingers, and 
hole pierced horizontally within curve. osyS. L.-hand 
fingers, with tip of thumb closed over forefinger ; grey 
clay. o 3 y(}. Two fingers only of L. hand ; pinkish clay, 
on obv. covered witll creamy paint. 02S0. 'I’hrce fingers 
and part of p.alm of R. hand ; red clay. Back not worked ; 
rough modelling. Cf. Ser. iv. PI. VIII, A. T. v. 0072. 
Gr. M. (02S0) 21". 

Badr. 0281. Stucco relief fr. Three e.xtemled fingers of 
L. hand with Ix^ginning of back of hand ; little finger 
and thumb missing. Fingers slightly apart, and web (?) 
left between them. Pinkish clay. 3* x (gr. width) 1 J*. 

Badr. 0382. Stucco relief fr. K. hand with fingers shut 
on palm and thumb resting on forefinger, as Badr. 0278,' 
but complete. Hole pierced within curve of little finger, 
but docs not come through. Grey clay, burnt, zi’x i J*. 
PI. V. 

Badr. 0283. Stucco relief fr. ; nose, mouth, chin, and 
R. cheek of male face with moustache. Finely modelled 
features of conventional type ; long straight nose, short 
upper lip, wcll-curveil mouth ; cf. Bal.^092, A'c. Sm.all 
tuft of inousmche, applique. Pinkish clay, with remains 
of white ixiint. Gr. M. z j". PI. III. 

Badr. 0284 5. Stucco relief frs. from two faces like 
the preceding. 0284. Nose, upper lip, aiul fr. of K. cheek 
only ; grey clay. 0285. End of no.se, with mouth and 
chin ; modelling accentuated, giving air of determination ; 
pinkish clay. Gr. M. 2". PI. -XI. ^ 

Badr. 0286. Stucco relief fr. Head of Bud«Iha ; con- 
ventional type, modelled somewhat askew. IJsnea and 
ears missing. Pinkish clay. II. 3*. PI. V. 

Badr. 0387. Stucco relief fr. Mead of Bodhisattva with 
fr. of rippling ribbon on R. side. Broken off in straight 
line below nose ; top of tiara also mis.sing. Part of fillet 
and crescent orn. remains on hair, and wavy locks ixirtcd 
on forehead and hanging behind ears. Ears were elongated ; 
eyes oblique. Head in high relief. Pinkish clay, zi'x 

3i’'xxr. PI- V. 
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Badr. 0288-go. Three fr^ of stucco relief plaques, 

showing seated Buddha, as Badr. 034-5, &c. Hands 
covered by fold of drapery. ojSS shows fig. and fr, of 
rayed halo border, and outer lotus-petal border by R. knee. 
ojSo shows L. half of fig. and adjacent halo, ojgo, fig. only. 
All heads lost. Remains of paint (?) on 02S8. Pinki.sh 
grey clay, burnt. (Jr. fr. (0288) 3" x 3J". 

Badr. 0291-2. Stucco relief frs. Parts of two Buddhas 
seated in meditation, from same mould. Prob. plaques 
as iv. IM. VllI, A. T. iii. 0089,' but larger size. Arms 
and body only preserved in 0291 ; hands exposed. Head, 
fr. of halo, body, and arms to elbows, in 0292. Halo 
plain. Pinkish clay. Gr. M. 3!". 

Badr. 0293. Fr. of stucco relief plaque, showing Buddha 
sealeil in meditation as Badr. 034'-5, &c. Fig. only 
preserved (with head) ] finely modelled but much chipped 
and worn. Light red clay, burnt. H. 

Badr. 0294. Stucco relief fr. Upper part of head of 
Buddha with halo, as in 0292. I^rob. same mould. Pinkish 
grey clay. H. ij". 

Badr. 0295-6. Stucco relief frs. Upper* parts of tw^o 
(seated ?) Buddhas, jirub. from plaques as Badr. 02S8-90. 
0295 same size ; 0296 slightly larger. Pink and grey 
clay. Heads and shoulders only, with part of halo in 
0296. (Jr. M. iF- 

Badr. 0297. Fr. of terra-cotta appliqu^^ mask ; gro- 
tesque human type, with prominent nose, oblique W'ell- 
opened eye, wide smiling mouth, and bulging cheek. 
Forehead, low'er lip and chin, and whole of L. side of face 
lost. Spirited modelling, but corroded, iF x * F* ^*1- HI. 

Badr. 0298. Terra-cotta applique mask ; lion-head 
within circle f)f curls as Vo. 05S. a-i. Degenerate 
specimen ; much worn. 2''x 1 i". 

Badr. 0299. Stucco fr. Lower lip, chin, and undcr-surfacc 
of human face. Roughly made. 2l''x 2 1^". 

Badr. 03do. Fr. of wall of terra-cotta vessel, .with 
circular portion of surface in low relief and rudely* modelled 
in likeness of f&cc to take place af applifiue mask. 

Face of grotesque human type, with large eyes drawn 
to fine point at external angles, short broad nose, and 
thick mouth slightly grinning. Forehead and cheeks 
covered with roughly incised dashes usually intended to 
represent fur. 2U'x 22" x tn U- PI- HL 

Badr. 0301. Stucco relief fr., representing railing. Three 
uprights extant, qoined by two hexag^mal rails (on lower 
plane), and w'ith plain rail or moulding running along 
bottom and top. L^prighLs wude and flat, grooved down 
centre in middle part of their length, the groove forking 
at each end. 

Above and below the points where they intersect the 
uprights, the surface of the latter slopes backwards, and 
is covered with semicircular petaMike orn. representing 
the usyal half-lotus common in Buddhist rails rising from 
cross-bar or rail at top and bottom. Whole railing very 
slightly curved along top and bottom. 


[Chap. IV 

Pink clay with remains of creamy paint on face ; impress 
of grass .stalks on rough back. Good condition. Cf. 
Ser. i. p. 1 1 5, Yo. 0065. a-g. 2Fx-li ^x (gr* thickness) 
ij". PI. HI. 

Badr. 0302. Fr. of terra-cotta handle, as Yo. on, 015 
((/, V,) and Ser. iv. PL TI, Yo. 0057. Curve of whole fr. 
here, from top to bottom, is convex. Palmctte stands 
away from side of vessel, and junction with latter is 
effected by flat piece of stucco, turning in at right angles 
below volute and orn. on under side (?) with row of punched 
dot and circle orn. Remains of light buff-coloured slip. 
Good condition. 3Fx2i"x (gr. thickness) PL 1. 

Badr. 0303. Fr. of wall of terra-cotta vessel, orn. 
with band of vine-leaf scroll moulded in relief. Fine 
work, somewhat worn. 2" x 22" x Cf. PI. V. 

Badr. 0304. Stucco relief fr. Half-round necklace, 
slightly curved ; representing twisted band of (alternately) 
plain fillet and string of pearls. As K.K.L 0167, and 
Ser. i. p. J42. A. T. 0019, &c. Red clay, burnt hard. 
Surface eroded. Length 5", width gr. thickness 1". 

Badr. 0305. Stucco relief fr. Crescent orn. as Ser, iv. 
PI. VIII, A. T. v. 0017. 1>, &c. Pink day, burnt. 24" x 2 J". 

Badr. 0306. Stucco relief fr. Flat band, slightly curved, 
with high rounded moulding at inner edge, and beaded 
border between plain raised fillets at outer. Field shows 
moulded relief orn. of circular boss in centre, and four 
pear-shaped leaves radiating from it in mannci# of St. 
Andrews's cross. Betw'^een each pair of leaves again is 
smaller boss. 

Whole suggests representation of cabochon jewel 
ornament of Byzantine type. Raised transverse bar on 
one side suggests edge of panel. C'f. Ser, iv. PL IX, A. T. iv. 
0032, 0034. Pink clay, burnt. 22'" x 2". PL III. 

Badr. 0307. Stucco relief fr., like the preceding, but 
•more sharply moulded and on smaller scale. Transverse 
bar here occurs in middle of fr., showing repeat of pattern 
on cither side. L'ive-pclalled rosette lakes jilacc of central 
boss, and punched circles of bosses between leaves, i J" x 
2". PI. V. 

Badr. 0308. Stucco relief fr. Waved lower edge of 
drapery, falling in folds. Pink clay, burnt. 2^" x 21", 

Badr. 0309-11. Stucco relief frs. Human ears ; 0309 
and 03 TO L. ears, tips lost ; 0311 R. car, upper half only. 
Pink or grey clay. Gr. length 2I", 

Badr. 0312 -15. Four stucco relief frs. Flames, curled 
in flat spiral, prob. from border of vesica ; as Ser, iv. 
PI. VHI, A. T. V. 0056. Red clay, burnt. Gr. M. 2J". 

Badr. 0316. Stucco relief fr. Fart of crescent orn. on 
top of triangle, as Ser. i. p. 143, A. T. 0033, &c. Bead 
border to triangle. Grey clay, i i" x 2". 

Badr. 0317. Stucco relief fr. Head, breast, R. shoulder, 
and upper arm of Buddha. Red clay, burnt hard. Much 
eroded, and all features of face gone. 2F x iF- 

Badr. 0318. Fr. of stucco relief plaque ; as Ser, iv. 
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PI. VIII, A. T. iii. 0089 ; but on larger scale, showing 
remains of two lotus petals, bent R. lower leg of lluddha, 
and pendent I., foot. Remains of light jMiint on robe. 
Red clay, burnt. 23* x 24*. 

Badr. 0319. Fr. of terra-cotta vessel, showing trefoil 
relief orn. at base of handle, with part of wall adjoining. 
Centre leaf of trefoil short and broad, ending in wide- 
angled point ; outline emphasized by deep incised line 
I' within edge ; deep groove as midrib, with incised 
dash cither side of it near base. Side leaflets small and 
narrow, with rounded ends ; outlines similarly emphasized, 
and d.ash at narrow end. Round base of trefoil a b.and 
or collar made of pair of parallel incised lines joined by 
transverse dashes, from which springs handle proper. 

Fine red clay, \ ery hard fired, and with srnewth polished 
surface. ij'x 24 *. PI. III. 

Badr. 0320. Terra-cotta appliqu6 orn. ('ircular, moulded 
in relief with upper half of Gandharvi full face to spectator, 
with outspread arms holding up garland. IkNad border 
(incomplete). Much eroded, and all detail lost. For 
similar fr., sec Badr. 0328. Diam. c. i J*. 

Badr. 0321. Stucco relief fr. Surface rounded and scored 
with incised lines. In one part rises looped curve, nicked 
on edge, suggesting furry car of animal, as in Yo. 081, 
PI. I. -2*X li*. 

Badr. 0322. Fr. of wall of terra-cotta vessel, wheel- 
made^ showing conventional leaf-tip orn. as Yo. 020-2. 
Fine red clay, very hard fired. Good condition, 21* x 2". 
PI. III. 

Badr. 0323. Terra-cotta fr., apparently handle of vessel. 
In form of deer-head, solid, with short straight horns 
rising in undivided mass above forehead ; prominent 
circular eyes, two incisions for nose and groove for mouth. 
Similar groove across top of horns. 

Rudimentary modelling without detail, but also eroded. 
Hole pierced horizontally through neck for suspension 
string, and curved fr. of potsherd at back. Length zl”, 
gr. projection ij", gr. width i J*. 

Badr. 0324. Terra-cotta horse-head, prob. from handle 
as Yo. 088. a-d, PI. II, III. R. half only, broken off half- 
w'ay down neck. Hogged mane, and forelock rising in 
blunt horn. Dark red clay, eroded. 11 . i j^". 

Badr. 0325. Fr. of terra-cotta winged horse (L. side 
only) ; from handle, as Yo. 079-83, PI. I, HI. Same size, 
clay, and workmanship as 083, and perhaps belonging to 
it. i4''xi4''. 

Badr. 0326. Fr. of terra-cotta applique orn. Anthemion, 
with palmette-like leaves on L. side, and large expanding 
bud in centre on straight stem. R. side and top lost. 
Thin. ij*x ri'x (gr. thickncs.s) PI. II. 

Badr. 0327. Terra-cotta miniature animal (dog ?), 
standing with tail curved over back and head uplifted. 
Eroded, and L. hind leg and part of head lost. H. 

PI. TI. 


Badr. 0328. Fr. of terra-cotta appliqu^ orn., showing 
Gandharvi holding out garland, as Badr. 0320. Broken 
off by line of garland and above Gandharvi’s hc.Kl ; 
eroded. Width lie*. PI. II, ^ 

Badr. 0329. Fr. of terra-cotta appliqu6 mask ; gro- 
tesque face, half human, half leonine, encircled by fringe of 
short hair, Cf. Yo. 055, PI. I, but much finer modelling. 
Broken across l)y line of mouth and eroded. 1 4 * x 2 

Badr. 0330. Terra-cotta applique mask. Neptune-like 
bearded head, as Yo. 057, but originally prob. better 
moulded. Badly eroded. 11 . 2”. 

Badr. 0331. Fr. of terra-cotta applique mask; gro- 
tesque human face of type Yo. 052. a-o. L. side only. il. 

^ le • 

Badr. 0332. Fr. of terra-cotta appliqu6 mask; lion- 
head as Yo. 058. a-i. Hair, cars, &c., broken off close 
round face ; eroded. H. ij”. 

Badr. 0333. Fr. of terra-cotta monkey mask. Front 
of head, eyes, no.se, .and part of R. cheek only. Very 
conventionaJ type. JCyes, punched dot and circle ; hair 
m.arked by series of, incised dashes ; and edge of hair 
round face by incised sciilloped line. H. iiV,*. 

Badr. 0334* Fr. of terra-cotta monkey ; female; upper 
part of body and beginning of arms only preserved. 
Breasts moulded and emphasized by punched dot and 
circle ; fur marked by short incised d.ashes over back and 
shoulders ; end of j)lait of hair «jver L. shoulder. Body 
moulded in two halves (b.ack and front), afterwards joined, 
and arms added later. H. J*. PI. II. 

Badr. 0335 7. Frs. of three miniature terra-cotta* 
monkey.s, ‘ owl ’ type. 0335. Body with frs. «)f legs, 
seated, wearing loin-cloth. H. 0336. Body .and head, 
with portion of outstretched L. arm. H. 0337. Body 
.and he.ad with stumps of both arms stretched forward. 
H. V. 

4 

Badi". 0338. Pottery vase, of ovoid .shape, with flat base. 
Simple round orifire at top, witliout rim. Kcinain.s of 
upward-pointing spout immediately below mouth on one 
side ; ami on opposite side, somewhat lower down, applique 
boss prob. for handle. Boss prob. orig. moulded as faro, 
but worn (|uite smooth. Wliole surface eroded. H. 3!", 
gr. diam. 28", diam. of mouth i'', thickness r. IT. 1. 

Badr. 0339. Stucco relief fr. Bent R. leg, and upturned 
L. foot lying upon it, of Buddha seated in meditation. 
Marks of stick or straw core on under side. White lime (?) 
stucco, worn and burnt ; approat lies in front the pecu- 
liarly hard consistency of Chal. 08, &c. x jJ'' x 2". 

Badr. 0340. Stucco relief fr. of Gandharvi, kneeling on 
one knee to R., with hands in adoration. Akin to Srr, iv. 
PL XV, Kha. ii. N.w. 003 ; but turned more towards 
spectator, and not a plaque. Traces of red paint on 
robe. Head, hand.s, and L. leg lost. White |ime (?) 
stucco, hard. If. ji'". PI. XI. 

Badr. 0341. Fr. of terra-cotta vessel, showing moulded 
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orn. in low relief of lion-likc« horned beast. Chinese style, 
within l>ead and fillet border. Cf. Ser, iv. PI. I, Yo. 0055. a ; 
PI. IV, Yo. oo^^9. k. Gr. M. sp. PI. HI. 

Badr. 0342. Terra-cotta relief fr. Head and upper half 
of fig. to waist of Ihiddha ; prob. from plaque. Broken, 
or chipped awav, close round fig. ; surface scratched. 

H. iT 

Badr. 0343. Stucco relief fr. Upper half of L. ear, over 
life-size. Remains of dark and w'hite paint. Sand-cn- 
crusled. If. 2}". 

Badr. 0344. Fr. of pottery vessel, hand-made, with base 
of handle. Latter begins as single stem, dividing into 
two steins which arch to either side as if to form double 
ring. Small ball as orn. in fork, and notched vertical 
ridge covering junction of two arches. Gritty coarse red 
clay ; eroded. II. 2F, width 2". 

Badr. 0345. Stucco relief fr. P:«rt of ornamental band, 
showing double row of beads interspersed with larger 
single elliptical jewels and rosettes (.^). Grey, burnt 
hard. Much eroded. 2 ^x 2 ''. • 

Badr. 0346. Stucco relief fr. Waist to ankles of stand- 
ing Buddha, with trace of L. hand or end of drapery by L. 
hip. White plaster, burnt hard, blackened, and cracked. 
Remains of paint. 4F x 2 2 ''. 

Badr. 0347. Stucco relief fr., of GandharvI floating to 
R. and holding garland ; as Bal. 075-6, PI. fV, &r. While 
plaster. Surface completely eroded, 

Badr. 0348 9. Two ntucco relief frs. Heads of floating 
Gandharvis, as Bal. 075-6, PI. IV’. Traces of paint, black, 
red, and blue. Much worn, and features almost obli- 
terated. White stucco. Gr. M. 2J''. 

Badr. 0350-4. Stucco relief frs. Five Buddha heads 
from different moulds, all much worn. Traces of black 
paint on hair of 0350, 0351, and of light red and green 
paint rrtpectivel y on tlieir haloes, of which frs. arc,, pre- 
served. White plaster. II. of largest (0J50) 2''.* 

Badr. 0355. Stucco relief fr. Head of floating GandharvI 
as Badr. 0348-9. Much worn. Gr. M. 2F- 

Badr. 0356. Stucco relief fr. Upper part, without head, 
of standing Buddha, w'ith R. handrai.scd in Abhaya mudra, 
and L. arm by side (hand lost). White plaster, burnt, 
and eroded. Cf. Ser, iv. PI. X, K. S. 001. H. 28". 

Badr. 0357. Stiicco relief fr. Lower part of standing 
Buddha, with L. hand by side holding fold of robe. Feet 
lost. White plaster, worn smooth but not eroded, with 
remains of red paint on robe. Same type and size of fig. 
as preceding. H. 2 2 ". 

Badr. 0359. Fr. of stucco relief plaque, show^ing seated 
Buddha as Badr. 034-5, &c. Headless fig. only preserved. 
Red (burnt), covered with creamy paint. H. i J". 

Badr. 0060. Terra-cotta monkey, seated with legs bent 
under him, L. leg lost, ithyphallic. Fair condition. H. 

U'- 
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Badr. 0361. Terra.cotta monkey, ‘ owl ’ type. Arms 
and legs lost, but evidently lying on front in attitude of 
floating on skin, a.s Ser. iv. PI. Ill, Yo. 0031. d, c. Eroded. 
Length 

Badr. 036a. Fr. of terra.cotta monkey, ‘ owl ’ type. 
Arms, and all below waist, lost. Head uplifted. Rudely 
made. H. |'. 

Badr. 0363. Terra-cotta monkey ; ‘ owl ’ type, squatting 
on heels .and playing banjo which he clasps to his breast ; 
wears loin-cloth. R. leg lost. H. i*. 

Badr. 0364. Upper half of terra-cotta monkey ; ' owl ’ 
type, playing on pipes (?) which he holds to mouth with 
both hands. II. J*. PI. II. 

Badr. 0365. Terra-cotta monkey ; female, seated (?), 
arms and legs lost. Fur marked only on head and back. 
H. r. I’l. II. 

Badr. 0366. Fr. of terra-cotta monkey ; head and 
limbs lost, except thigh of L. leg, stretched downwards. 
Eroded. H. 1'. 

Badr. 0367. Terra-cotta monkey; sitting upright on 
heels with L. hand on breast, wearing loin-cloth. R. arm 
and head lost. If. I". 

Badr. 0368. Fr. of terra-cotta monkey or cat; ‘ owl ’ 
type. He.ad and upper part of long narrow body only 
preserved without trace of arms. Cf. Ser. iv. PI. Ill, 
Vo. 0035. f, o, p ; i, p. j 1 1, Yo. 0036. Eroded. Jf. U*. 

Badr. 0369. Pair of terra-cotta monkeys, embracing, 
as Ser. iv. PI. HI, Yo. oo.;8. c, &c. Part of head of female 
preserved with tail of hair. Head of male, and legs below 
mid-thigh, lost. II. ij’g". PI. II. 

Badr. 0370. Terra-cotta horse- head, as Yo. 090, but 
better modelled. Casting of L. side only. Hole drilled 
tlirough between eye and mouth. Eroded. Length 

• PI. II. 

Badr. 0371. Fr. of wall of terra-cotta vessel, showing 
relief orn. of pointed leaf with small circular boss at 
tip. Midrib and veins running to edge of leaf marked by 
incised lines, and boss marked with double series of short 
incised dashes. Gr. M. 1 j*. 

Badr. 0372. Fr. of terra-cotta appliqu 4 orn., prob. 
from neck of vase, (.'oncave vertically. Represents oval 
bunch of grapes, as under feet of birds in Anc. Khotan, ii. 
PI. XLIV, Mac. 001. Eroded. H. 

Badr. 0373. Terra-cotta appliqu6 orn. from vase 
Elliptical jewel within l>ead border, as on Yo. 022, PI. III. 
One end lost. Length I*. 

Badr. 0374. Fr. of terra-cotta bird's tail, apparently 
cock’s. Large arching plume with smaller one within 
curve. Feathers have series of close-set incised dashes 
along each edge, with plain ridge in centre. Well made ; 
finished each side ; broken off at lower end. if*- 

Badr. 0375. Terra-cotta grotesque sheep-head, as 
Yo. 087. a-d, PI. HI ; prob. from handle. R. side only ; 
most of surface of face broken away. Length i}'. 
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Badr. 0376. Terra«cotta miniature vase ; solid. Oval 
body, tfipering from wide shoulders to small bottom, from 
which expands circular foot. Remains of pair of ring- 
handles on shoulders (which turn in almost flat above), and 
of circular neck 1 )rokcn off short. IT. gr. diain. 
(without handles). PI. II. 

Badr. 0377. Terra-cotta monkey (?) -head, crude, glo- 
bular, with short rounded muzzle and ring-punclied eyes. 

If. r. 

Badr. 0378. Terra-cotta relief monkey-head. More 
naturalisticiilly modelled than the preceding examples, 
with long face and somewhat saturnine expression. Ears 
flattened dow^n, and ring-punched fillet, or flat cap, on 
head. II. PI. IT. 

Badr. 0379. Stone spinning-whorl ; greyish-green hard 
stone, marbled with black. Dome-shaped, concave on 
under-side. 11. g'', gr. diain. 

Badr. 0380. Clay spinning-whorl, echinus-sliapcd, con- 
cave on under-side. Orn. round gr. circumference with 
pair of incised lines between which are series of slanting 
incised dashes ; and on under-side with seven pointed star 
within incised circle, rays also crossed by short incised 
lines. Grey clay, hard-fired. TT. J"', gr. diam. y, 

Badr. 0381 a. Frs. of two stucco relief plaques, 
showing Buddha seated in meditation as Badr. 034-5, &c. 
Hands folded over each other, and uncovered by drapery. 
('hev5pn border to halo within i>lain mouldings. (Treat('r 
part of each preserved, except for outer lotus petal bonier. 
Jotces worn. Red clay, burnt. Diam. (ojSi) 

Badr. 0383. Terra-cotta monkey-head, solid, with frs. 
of wall of vessel to wdiirh it apparently formed knob-handle. 
.Made in one with vessel, not applique. Face long and 
flat, with ring-punched eyes and dots for nostrils. Eroded. 

ir'xir. 

Badr. 0384. Terra-cotta fr. Bac'k of head, moulded in 
separate half from front, and notched along joining 
surface. Hair marked by long incised grooves, i)arting 
from central line on top and reaching to neck. Circular 
hole through crown, just by edge of fr. ij"x 

Badr. 0385. Terra-cotta monkey, standing upright w ith 
feet together, playing guitar, w^earing loin-cloth. Feet 
lost, otherwise good condition. H. i PI. H. 

Badr. 0386. Torso of terra-cotta monkey, with fr. of 
outstretched L. arm. Fur not marked. II. 

Badr. 0387. Terra-cotta monkey, seated with legs apart ; 
perhaps playing musical instrument ; w'cars loin-cloth ; 
fur not marked. I lead and most of arms lost. H. J". PI. II. 

Badr. 0388. Upper half of terra-cotta monkey ; ‘ owl ’ 

type. R. side of head, and arms, gone. Fur not marked. 

H. ir . 

Badr. 0389. Upper half of terra-cotta monkey ; ‘ owl ’ 
type. Head tilted back drinking from horn, which he 
holds to mouth with both hands. II. 

Badr. 0390. Head and shoulders of terra-cotta 
monkey ; ‘ owr type. Very crude. H. . 


Badr. 0391. Clay spinnkig-whorl, conical, with flat 
under surface. Top broken. Pinkish grey clay. II. 
diam. J'". 

Badr. 0392. Stone spinning-whorl, dome shaped with 
flat under-surface. Hard pale greenish-white stone, 
(jadcite ?). H. J'", diam. ij". 

Badr. 0393. Stone spinning-whorl ; clome-shaped, with 
flat under-surfacx*, and large hole expanding to bottom. 
Dark greenish-grey marbled stone, hard, H. g'', diam. 

Badr. 0394. Steatite charm, roughly vine-lea f-shaped, 
notched at edges, with large ring for siisjiension at stalk 
end, also notched. Slightly curved vertically. i^x 
rxl^ 

Badr. 0395. Paste bead ; green grey, Arnalaka shape ; 
chipped. X g". 

Badr. 0396. Lead coin-like disc, pierced with long hole. 
On each side of this, on ohv., are raised ( bin. lapidary 
chars. blank. Diam. J''. 

Badr. 0397. Bronze bead formed of two cup sluiped 
seven-petalH‘d open-work flowers, made of wire twisted 
cable-wise, and joined mouth to mouth. Diam. g". 

Badr. 0398. Paste bead; cylindrical, grey, irregularly 
spotted with cobalt enamel over white, ('f. Badr. 0399, 
and Ser. iv. PI. Vf, Kelpin 009. a, &c. x g'". 

Badr. 0399. Fr. of glass bead ; dark w ine-colour, trans- 
lucent ; studded with coixilt blue spots on white paste 
surrounded l)y alternate opaque white and translucent 
grey-green rings. Rings formed of % isihlc edges of alternate 
w-hitc and green saucer-shaped laminae, placc'd one in 
the other and then pressed into the body. The blue’ 
centre is applied last and is in relief, ('f. Srr. iv. PI. \ T, 
Kelpin ooc^. a. Diam, 

Badr. 0400. Fr. of bronze ornament. D shaped ring, 
inner surface smooth, outer scalloped. Open at one sic^le 
where fr. of thin wire-like end of straight side of D re- 
mains. I Diam. thickness 

Badr. 0401. Fr. of bronze bar, witli minule cup-shaped 
bowl at slight angle at one end. Ikir tapers slightly to- 
wards bowl. Broken off at length nl f jV/- ^ Badr. 
0119, 0417, PI. X. Length if", diam. of bowl 

Badr. 0402. Glass seal ; rec tang., light ruby, translucent. 
Device in intaglio : an ear of corn with narrow pointed 
leaf c'.urving across stalk. Jidges c hamfered, hack rounded. 
Perfect condition, * 

Badr. 0403. Mass of bronze frs. ; coins, ornainenls, 
spoon, wire nails, &c. All small and corroded. 

Badr. 0410. Piece of string, knotted in form of rosary. 
Length i' 

Badr. 0411. Bronze ink-seal ; square with tunnel-shaped 
loop at back. Device : Iw^o broad heart-shaped palmettes 
in outline with their points at diagonally opposite^ corners 
of square, and voluted bases nearly touching at (»ther 
diagonal. Inside each palmette, at point, is a dot, and 

R 
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a similar dot at each of othrr corners of square. Rather 
roughly made. The shape is usually found only in stone ; 
cf. Anr. Khotau, ii. PI. A. oor. c; Ser, iv. PI. XXIX, 
N. 0020. r^iV. 

Badr. 0412. Bronze seal ; octagonal with thin shank 
pierced witli small hole. Afuch corroded and obst'ured. 

irxr. 

Badr. 0413. Bronze seal ; sipiare, drilled through from 
side to side parallel to sq. faces. Device on each s(|. face, 
obscure. Tf. Anr, Kftotan, ii. PI. T., A. 006. a. s<|. x 
thick. 

Badr. 0414. Disc of white jade, prob. for seal ring. 
Plain. rXiV- 

Badr. 0415. Fr. of bronze bracelet ; narrow elliptical 
section. End slightly thickened with notched necking. 
Thickened at centre, where it is broken. Diam. iF, 
thickness x F- 

Badr. 0416. Three glass or shell beads ; one blue, 
barrel-shape ; one straw-colour, square ; one small shell, 
drilled lengthwise. (Ir. M. 

Badr. 0417. Fr. of bronze bar, round in section, slightly 
tapering. Near thicker end, further thiikened to form 
a rcctang. block, F ^*tid F 'vide. A pair of slightly 
raised mouldings encircle ends of block ; spac e between 
pairs of mouldings on eac h face is ( Ut into lozenges by 
notehes in long edges of rectangle, fn centre of each of 
two opposite is small depression. Perhaps fr. of beam 
<d fine balaru^c, the depressions being for points of fulcrum. 
Hroken at both ends; corroded. Ef. Jkidr. 01 ig, 0401, 

. PI. X. i,VxF. 

Badr. 0418. Fr. of steatite; irregular; cut or ruldx-d 
into une<|ual facets, i^x J"x J". 

Badr. 0419. Fr. of steatite ; irregular, white, a ' x " x 

I b • 

Badr. 0420. Miniature bronze wine-jug of quasi clJissk: 
form. Solid, intended as an ornament. Ffandle of scmll 
tyjKv, its upper end rising above lip of jug. Foot is tall 
and consists of astragal above flattened cone. Well 
modelled. F x 1 ^ 


Badr. 0421. Bezel of finger-ring; plain, intended to be 
engra\'ed as seal. Length of arc ^F- 

Badr. 0422. Fr. of malachite (?) bead, grccnish-blue. 

16 .J 2 • 

Badr. 0423. Fr. of bronze finger- ring. Bezel with raised 
ridge at one end, cleft in centre. No (corresponding ridgci 
at other end. About half of ring missing. Diani. JF* 

Badr. 0424. Elliptical lead disc resemlding Thinese coin, 
but hole oblong and imperfectly pierced. Raised devic:e 
on one side suggc\sting manner of Icttc^ring on ('hinesc 
coins, but chars, prob. not (liin. ; c:f. Badr. 0396. [F x iF* 

Badr. 0425. Bronze pendant, prob. (tarring (?), consisting 
of two parts cast in one pii‘ce. Upper part, a vertical 
elliptical ring with small projection at top, unjoined at 
one side (back). Low(‘r part, a broad pi*ar-sbapcd solid 
setting for jewel ; raised border, transversely corrugated, 
on front side. 

Upper end fasliionc^d into a. semic'irciilar liorizonlal 
table. From this rises a c'onical knob projec tion into upper 
ring, which has the appearance of a swivel joint, but 
being cast in one* pic‘ee is not movable. Lower end of 
‘ pc‘ar ^ terminates in rosettc-like knob. Bla»ie of ring 
is at right angles to that of jewel setting. Encrnst(‘d 
with c'orrosion. Length width F- 
Badr. 0426. Terra-cotta male head, broken ^roin fig. 
diinese typo, hairless, wearing cap with high loluite crown 
like cap of Liberty, with vcTtical seam in frorj^t. The 
narrow bands rising from the sides meet in centre! just 
below loixj of crown, where they are knotted together. 
Ears normal. Fac e smiling and v(!ry delicately modcdletl. 
For type of cap sec silk painting ( h. Ixi. 002, Srr. i\\ 
ri. r.xxvr. iF'xFxF'- I’l. d. 

Badr. 0427. Terra-cotta two-humped camel, with rider 
or load. Head, hind feel , and most of load missing. 2^;^ 

V ^ I" 

. X 2g , 

Badr. 0428. Terra-cotta male head, of royal personage 
with fillet and turban. J.ong hair drawn back over cars 
and scrolled at ends. Indian type ; well modelled. Small 
hole drilled through just bedside scroll of hair. R. side 
worn away ; under-surfacc smooth as though ruld)ed. 
Prob. urn. from pottery vessel, i^ xig'^x j". PI. TI. 


()BJE(TS SAID TO HAVE BEEN BROUGHT FROM (UALMA-KAZAN SITE 

Chal. 07. a-b. Two stucco relief frs. Nimliatc heads, 


Chal. 01-4. Four frs. of stucco border, of iml>ricatcd 
lotus petals in relief bound at intervals by cinctures. 
Traces of blue colour wash on oi. and of pink on 04. For 
similar bands see Ser, iv. PI. X, K. S. 0020 ; Avr, Khofan, 
ii. Pis. LIV, LV. White plaster. Gr. fr. 5i'r/'x22''x i'". 

Chal. 05. Stucco relief fr. Upper part of draped liuddha 
fig., head lost. R. hand raised in Abhaya-miidra. ( 7 . 

Khotan, ii. PI. LXXX, A. 01. White plaster, burnt 
hard, and showing fire frac tures. 3Fx2F- I’l- 

Chal. o§. a -d. Four stucco relief frs. Buddha heads ; 
hair unrnodelled. White plaster, much defaced by burn- 
ing. Average size iF^ t""- 


with prol). of Gandharvis, with hair in loose top-knot, and 
large ear-rings. Uf. Ser. iv. PI. XV, Kha. i. E. 0039. White 
plaster much defacc!cl by burning. Aver, size iF- 

Chal. 08. Stucco relief fr. Lotus petal border of balo ; 
two petals springing from row of seven seeds. As Ser. iv. 
PI. XVI, Kha. ii. c. 004. White plaster, burnt. 3l''x zF* 

dial. 09. Stucco relief fr. from lotus-petal border of 
halo. Three curved petals, springing from row of .seeds. 
Plain fillet on other side of seeds. Por type cf. Ser, iv. 
PI. XV', Kha. vii. 001 and 004. White plaster, burnt. 

3r'x2r. 
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Chal. oio* Stucco relief fr. Buddha seated in Dliyana- 
mudru. Much defaced. Legs missing. Triiccs of red on 
robe, white on flesh and black on hair. Head broken off 
(now joined). Thick backing of several layers of very 
hard plaster. Material, white plaster. 6^'^ x x 2". 
PI. IX. 

Chal. on. Stucco relief fr. Buddha head as Chal. 06. 
a -d. White plaster, very hard. Defac'ed by fire. 2" x 23". 

Chal. 012. Stucco relief fr. Lower part of seated 
Buddha, similar to Kara-sai. 02. R. leg missing. White 
plaster, hardened by fire. 3" x 2". 

Chal. 013. Stucco relief fr. Nude l;)ody of male fig. ; 
head, R. arm, and all below hips missing. L. forearm 
flexed against upper arm. Body long and narrow, with 
umbilicus strongly marked. Kdge of girdle below waist. 
For pose cf. .SVr. iv. PI. X, K. S. 005. Hard wliite plaster. 
2»"X2f'. PI. IX. 

Chal. 014. Stucco relief fr. Three spiral curls of hair 
(Ammonite type) from colossal fig. in white plaster. 


For same type sec Ser. iv. PI. XVI, Kha. ii. N. 0010. 
Abraded but hard, s'" x sJ'". 

Chal. 015. Stucco relief fr. from curved lotus petal bonier, 
with beads at inner edge;'‘cf. Chal. 09. Hard white 
plaster, much weathered. 

Chal. 016. Fr. of stucco slab, with incised chevron 
pattern and dog-tooth edge in relief. Hard grey plaster. 

srxjr. 

Chal. 017. Bronze vase ; small, cast ; witli trumpet 
mouth, sloping shoulders, and oval body tapering slightly 
to flat base. On earh shoulder is grotesque T^io-Cieh ogre 
head in relief, as handle ; very short and wide with 
curling ears or horns. 

Fach side, again, shows in M-ry low relief, in oval panel 
within double-line border, a ( hinese dragon i)lunging 
down from clouds (?) into waves. Panel has straight 
sides diverging upwards. At top and bottom of each side 
right angled shoulders support rounded ends. 

Fine design. Vase generally in fair condition but slightly 
corroded on surface. H. 3!'", diam. of mouth li", at 
shoulders of l)ase J". PI. X. 


OliJIXTS SAID TO HAVE BFICN 


HROIXHIT FROM SITE NEAR KARA-SAI 


Kara-sai. 01. Stucco relief fr. Buddha seated in 
Dhyarfa-mudra ; single robe. Head, bands, feet, 1 ^. leg, 
and L. shoulder missing. Buff colour in places due prob. 
lo fir|:. White i)laster. Surface broken away. 3:1'' x 31", 

Kara-sai. 02. Fr. of stucco relief plaque ; ( urved lower 
edge showing lower part of Buddha sealed in meditation 
on lotus. Upper part to elbows, and L. side, broken away. 
Traces of pink and gn?y paint. White plaster. 3"x 21", 

Kara-sai. 03. Stucco relief fr. Part of double flame 
border from vesica ; spinous, as Scr, iv. PI. XVI, Kha. ii. 
0046. Inner ray pink, outer grey (orig. prob. blu(‘). White 
plaster. 

Kara-sai. 04. Stucco relief fr. Part of flame border, as 
Kara-sai. 03. 3!" x 2^". 


Kara-sai. 05-6. Stucco relief fr. Upper half of seated 
Buddha, much (Jefaci*d. Traces of whitewash and red 
lines. Background plain. 5" x 5". 

Kara-sai. 07. Terra-cotta applique mask; grotesciue 
face as Vo. 052 and .\rk. Han. 07. 1 J"x 1]''. 

K.Sai. 08. Stucco relief fr. CandharvI flying R.andhohl- 
ing garland in outstretched hands. Makes pair, in general 
type and details, with Bal. 075 ; see also Ser. iv. Rl. XV,* 
Kha. ii. w. 001. Head, hands, and h'gs below knee lost. 
Remains of red paint on mantle under arm. Hard white 
plaster; surface worn. 3"x3j". 

K.Sai. 09. Stucco relief fr. Head of Buddha, from mould 
exactly similar to Bal. 077 80, PI. V. Fr. of c i.if ular halo. 
White plaster, burnt hard as Chal. 08. Eroded. H. i J". 


OBJECTS SAID TO HAVE BEEN 

K. Yar. 01. Painted wooden panel. Oblong wooden 
board, chamfered at all edges on obv., and painted with 
hc'xagonal diaper much defac'C'd ; bordered on chamfers 
with repeating scroll pattern in light colour on dark 
ground. 

Rev, On white ground an elaborate shrine in black 
outline, placed the upiight way of panel. On a pavement 
stands a Stupa-shaped shrine with Iw'o-storied podium 
and flight of steps leading to sanctuary. Seated in it a 
Buddha figure on straight Paclrnasana under semicircular 
arch from which two leaves of a door are thrown open 
R. and L. 

Dome, covered outside with curved imbrications, sup- 
ports, on a kind of ornamental Tee, plus two slender 
detached flanking shafts, a tall spire built in horizontal 
courses and crowned by a half-open lotus. This is protected 


BROUGHT FROM KIZIL-YAR 

f)y diminishing ‘ Chattras ’,froni the* lowest of which hang 
long rippling streamers. Flame ornament flanks tlic 
St Cl pa. 

Pers])ec'tive is used in the lower parts of drawing. Tlu^ 
whole much sand encrusted and faint. Small hede drilled 
through centre about i from one entl. Perhaps Putlil 
cover. 2oi" x GJ' x 1 ", 

K. Yar. 02 3. Two pieces of mica, prob. for inlay. 
Vhit, roughly triangular in shape, with .serrated edges. 

rxr. 

K. Yar. 04. Chip of carnelian, reddish-yellow. Gr. M, 

r- 

K. Yar. 05. Fr. of dark brown translucent pebble (?). 
Gr. M. iV. 

K. Yar. 06. Bronze spoon-handle (?). Long, flat, 

K 2 
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slightly hollowed behind, widening gradually towards bowl 
end, but narrowing cjuickly to form nerk immediately 
before ImjwI (which is l>roken off). Length gr. width 

K. Yar. 07. Fr. of bronze handle (?). Straight-sided, 
flat, slightly curved Iruin end to end. 21" X . 

K. Yar. 08. Bronze spoon-handle, same shape as that 
of K. \'ar. 09, PI. X, and broken across beginning of bowl 
in same place, but break .smoothed ovi-r. 'I'ip of other end 
also broken off. Length 3F. gr. width 

K. Yar. og. Bronze spoon, with oval bowl pointed at 
tip, and straight handle proceeding from it at angle of 
about 30“ and curved slightly back at free end. This 
end slightly broadened into leaf-shajK? ; thence handle 
first narrows and then widens \cry gradually to above 
bowl, where it narrows to form short ‘ neck ’. Bowl 
broken off' near neck, but preserved separately. Graceful 
shape ; fair condition. Length 5I*, gr. width of bowl 

ij". PI. -V 

K. Yar. 010. End of bronze handle (?) ; flat band, 
forming conve.v curve from end to end. Trge end finished 
off s<]., with nick in middle ; other end broken. Surface 
orn. with faintly incised cross-lines and diagonals, t J" x 

K. Yar. on. Bronze knife-blade (?). .Straight, with 
one cutting edge, and other thickened. Much corroded, 
Jiroken each end, 4* x 

K, Yar, 012. Bowl of bronze spoon ; wide oval as K, 
Var. 09, but tip rounded. Handle lost. Corroded, if^x 
if. PI. X. 

K. Yar. 013. Bronze plate ; pear-shaped, with short stud 
behind at each end. Length .J". 

K. Yar. 014-16. Three frs. of bronze plate ; corroded. 
Gr. M. iT. 

K. Yar. 017. Fr, of bronze hinge. Two flat plates, with 
adjacent side of each finished respectively in two and three 
prujectirg looj)s, so placed as to fit in between each other 
when |>lates are placed together. Bronze pin then passed 
downwards through the fi\e. Short studs at back of free 
ends of plates. Corroded when plates spread flat; hinge 
no longer working. l"xi". 

K. Yar. 018. Bronze strap-loop. Long I)-shaped plate, 
with oblong slit in middle, and rivet-hole in each corner 
and in middle of curved side. One rivet remaining. 

1 3 'x r 

K. Yar. 019. Erd of bronze handle (?). Curved, end 
to end, conve.\ly , surface channelled with riflge down 
middle. True end fini.shed in fish-tail, by nick in centre, 
as 010, other broken. 

K. Yar. oao-2. Three frs. of bronze bangles (?); 
020 and 021 round in section, orn. with incised cross-lines 
on outer edge ; 022 elliptical in section, plain. Gr. length 
1 * J", thickness 


[Chap. IV 

K. Yar, 023. Bronze tag; straight tongue-shaped, with 
convex surface anti hollow'ed at l>ack, from which project 
two studs. Surface orn. with cross-grooves at alternate 
intervals of c. J* and I-t-ngth gr- width 

K. Yar. 025. Bronze strap-loop (?). Elliptical loop 
(broken), with ogee projections at outer extremities of 
long axis, and one at end of short axis, and with straight 
arm projecting from opposite side. Plano-convex in 
section, curved surface orn. with channelling. Back of arm 
hollowed, with stud projecting from it. Length 3 ". 

K. Yar. 026. Fr. of bronze ; flat strip, slightly r urved, 
with rivet through it near one edge. J* x c. 8". 

K. Yar. 027. Bronze plate; shield-shaped, with two 
long studs projecting at back. Corroded. x J". 

K. Yar. 028. Fr. of bronze pendent orn. Straight, wdth 
ring (broken) at suspension end and below, three annular 
rings forming cincture ; one end broken off in round liasc 

of four closed claw-like limbs re.sembling a Vajra. Length 

11 " 

1 o 

K. Yar. 029. Small bronze buckle-tongue. Flat strip, 
curving strongly up at back and then down again to form 
loop for passing round bar. Where tongue comes free of 
bar its sides expand outwards to form shoulders, then 
taper to point, ('orroded. Length J"- 

K. Yar. 024, 030-1. Three lumps of bronze, corroded, 
la^nglhs 8 , J-|' , and . 

K. Yar. 032. Fr. of bronze rod, doubled to fofhi loop. 
Round in section, surface moulded in spiral. Length 
thickness J*- 

K. Yar. 033-4. Two frs. of bronze wire, each bent 
so as almost to form ring. Round in section, but one 
end of each is beaten flat and has small rivet through it. 
Diam. of ring c. J", thickne.ss of wire c. 1'^". 

K. Yar. 036. Fr. of bronze wire ; round in section, one 
end tliickened, other broken off. Length (crumpled) 1 1 *. 

K. Yar. 037. Straight copper bar; piano-con vc.x in 
section, one end broken ; the other pointed, perhaps 
complete. (Groove channelled along middle of top side 
from this end to -3* from other, 2§" x x J"- FI- X- 

K. Yar. 038-40. Three frs. of terra-cotta relief 
plaques, showing seated Buddhas, as Ser. iv. PI. VIII, 
A. T. iii. 089. ojS. Head and shoulders preserved, with 
part of plain nimbus and vesica ; fair condition. Gr. 
M. 2I". 039. Fig. only, with hands folded in lap. Surface 
much eroded. Gr. 2I". 040 (on larger scale). Hands 

folded in lap, R. leg, and both feet, crossed and hanging 
down with fr. of lotus-petal border Ixjtwcen. Gr. M. 2I". 

K. Yar. 041. Terra-cotta relief fr. of face ; conventional 
type with long half-closed eyes in somewhat low relief, high 
sharp nose, ^'ery short upper lip, and small wcll-curve<l 
mouth. Remains of light buff slip on face. Gr. M. 3J*. 
PI. IX. 
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OBJECTS BROUGHT BY TOKIITA-AKHUN AND STATED TO BE FROM ‘ TAl'IS’ OF ARKALIK, 

HANGUYA, &c. 


Ark. Han. oi. Fr. of neck of terra*cotta vessel. 

Mouth slightly spreading. Below lip, a nebuly pattern. 
At base of neck a roughly executed guilloche. On side 
circular applique orn. : antheinion of acanthus type 
surrounded by pearls (broken at top edge before firing 
and stuck on crooked). Inside plain, with ledge projecting 
slightly above shoulder. Rich red slip over body, giving 
slight glaze. Diam. of mouth prob. 8'-9*. II. 3I", width 
PI. IX. 

Ark. Han. oa. Fr. of terra-cotta vessel ; prob. neck, in 
form of grotesque bearded head on long neck, hollow'. 
Snout (broken) projecting ; top of head also broken. 
Eyes narrow ; Ijeard like ruff under jaw, and perluips 
tied to ears ; imperial on chin ; three incised cinctures 
round neck. Below, a projecting band where joined to 
body. Greyish surface. 11. 3*, gr. width (length of face) 
23*, diam. at laittom ij** Bl. IX. 

Ark. Han. 03. Terra-cotta fr. ; shoulders of amorous 
couple, embracing. R. arm of male, nude, clasps shoulder 
of female, the hand pressed on shoulder-blade. Bangle on 
wrist. Female shoulder shows embroidered drapery, and 
the arm (L.) which passes under R. arm of male has 
bangles on wrist. Hand missing. Hair long, streaming 
down back. Necklace of incised dots. Behind neck of 
male,aa hole, drilled and broken. Heads missing. Weil 
pre.served. ij'x 1 J*. PI. IX. 

Ark. Han. 04. Fr. of terra-cotta spout, in form of long 
tubular-snouted animal head with bulging eyes, small 
(;ars, and band of fur across forehead. Well preserved. 
zi'xiJ'xiF- PI. IX. 

Ark. Han. 05. Terra-cotta plaque for application to 
pottery. Grotesque animal head, lion type surrounded by 
pearls. Broken on L. side ; weathered. Diam. 2^", gr. 
projection i|". 

Ark. Han. 06. Terra-cotta appliqu6 mask ; grotcsriuc 
animal head within circle of curls ; degenerate lion type 
similar to Ser. iv. PI. Ill, Yo. 0025. h. Diam. ij". 

Ark. Han. 07. Terra-cotta appliqu^ mask; grotesque 
human head as Ser. iv. PI. Ill, Yo. 0024. n. Rich red- 
coloured clay. i^'x!!'. 

Ark. Han. 08. Terra-cotta appliqu6 mask ; grutes<iue 
human face similar to Ser. iv. PI. Ill, Yo. 0024. d. Worn. 
I'xr. 

Ark. Han. og. Terra-cotta appliqu 4 mask ; grutes({ue 
human head as Yo. 042, and Ser. iv. PI. Ill, Yo. 001.0. 
Good condition. Diam. ij". PI. IX. 

Ark. Han. 010. Terra-cotta group. Two figurines seated 
astride a bar (log), both facing the same way. Front 
fig., rising, attempts to go away, but is grasped round 
loins by back fig., which leans forward to reach it. Spirited 
modelling. Arms of front fig. and both heads broken 
away, ij'xi". PI. II. 


Ark. Han. on. Terra-cotta monkey-head ; grotesciue 
‘owl’ type. Tx?'. 

Ark. Han. 01a. Terra-cotta Gandharvi head, similar 
to Ser. iv. PI. Ml, Yo. 0067, but hair on forehead cul 
in straight fringe. Much weathered. i3''x ij"- 

Ark. Han. 013. Fr. of terra-cotta appliqu6 mask ; 

grotesque human face similar to Ark. Han. 08, and Ser. iv. 
PI. HI, Yo. 0024. d. J-'x PI. XI. 

Ark. Han. 014. Terra-cotta applique orn. with fr. of 
vase. Plain elliptical jewel with border of pearls. Broken. 

iFxr 

Ark. Han. 015. Miniature terra-cotta monkey, seated 
on log. Head missing ; corroded. i"xi". PI. XI. 

Ark. Han. 016. Forepart of terra-cotta bear. Fur 

indicated by incisions. Well preserved. PI. XI. 

Ark. Han. 017. Terra-cotta fig., squatting with drum (?) 
Ixrtween hands. Head anti feet missing. Dark grey clay. 
I'xJJ". PI. XI. 

Ark. Han. 018. Bronze spinning-whorl (?); echinus 
shape drilled thiough. j^e'x j j}". 

Ark. Han. 019. Fr. of terra-cotta monkey ; head and 
R. arm only, ham! up to face. Weathered, x g". 

Ark. Han. 020. Five paste beads. One glazed porcelain, 
white and blue ; two unglazed, rouml, rttughened ; one 
long, irregular, rugous ; one polygonal, pale grey green . 
Gr. M. i j". PI. X. 

Ark. Han. 021. Bone charm, in form of stylizeil duck ; 
drilled for cord. (*f. Arte. Khotau, ii. I’l. I.I, Y. 002. b. ii. 

Fxr- 

Ark. Han. 022. Stone charm, irregular, oblong. Prob. 
steatite. Plain. 

Ark. Han. 023. Irregular stone fr., cream colour, soft. 
Diam. c. 

Ark. Han. 024. Whitish jade fr., roughly axe-head 
.shape. Fx^'x]". 

Ark. Han. 025. Miniature terra-cotta jug. Body in 
form of bird, with head turned back towards neck of jug 
which rises from bird’s body. Single handle. Very graceful 
and well mtidelled. Well preserved. 3”x I’l. XI. 

Ark. Han. 026. Terra-cotta monkey, ‘ owl ’ tyiie ; 
standing, w’caring loin-cloth. K. leg, K. arm, ami part of 
L. arm missing, i J" x 

Ark. Han. 027. Nine small stone charms and beads 

of jade, carnelian, &c. One flattened millefiorc bead (not 
drilled). Gr. M. 4*- 

Ark. Han. 028. Terra-cotta spout in form of hoopoe. 
Crest missing, and body broken atvay. heathers indicated 
by scale imbrications, ij^xii". 

Ark. Han. 029. Terra-cotta horse-head in iirofile to ; 
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liitih relief, prob. for appliehtion to side of \'e.s.sel. Mouth 
slightly open, mane ereel. 2" x 1 PI. IX. 

Ark. Han. 030. Fr. of terra-cotta handle in form of 
animal. 'IVai.-es t)f ^reen jj^la/e, \\’i»rn. 2" x tJ". PI. IX. 

Ark. Han. 031. Terra-cotta applique orn. iife- 

si/e, murli (latteiied. 2iJ"x 1 **". 

Ark. Han. 032. Fr. of terra-cotta vessel, in form of 
tiroiestjue « nature with large proje<’ting ears, wide mouth, 
no upper li|). wedge-shaped nose^ and bulging c yes. Rough 
W(.M‘k. 2S"xi J". PI. IX. 

Ark. Han. 033. Fr. of terra-cotta grotesque horse- 
head ; type of Vo. ogi -2, PI. Ill, and .Iwr. KhotaHy ii. PI. 
XI.V, \\). 009. b. L. side only. Nose broken ; weathered. 
X I Jtl • 

Ark. Han. 034. Terra-cotta horse, as Vo. 076-7, PI. 
Ill ; cf. also .];/<•. Khotapi, ii. PI. XL\ I, 009 o. K. half 
only. Head ami extremities of legs missing. Remains of 
sonur object on saddle. y. ij". 

Ark. Han. 035. Fr. of handle of terra-cotta vessel, 

with lozenge shaped thumb-rest; moulded and glazed 
with light brown, ('f. Aur. Khohiu, ii. PI. XLTI, 'f. M. 

. 2 2 X I J . 

Ark. Han. 036. Fr. of terra-cotta handle, similar to 
.\rk. Han. o .;5, but grey i lay with dark green-brown glaze. 
Pattern a serull rosette. 

Ark. Han. 037. Twenty-five stone and glass beads, 

carnelian, shell, i)asle, glass, agate, jade^ &e. ; and minia 
ture bron/e charm witli impression of two concentrii* 
( irdes on one face. Cir. M. (bead) 

Ark. Han. 038. Brown stone charm of irregular conical 
shape^ pieri'ed at |M)int. Plain. 

Ark. Han. 039. Jade pebble, light greenish brown. Gr. 

• 1 ti • 

Ark. Ha.n. 041. Fr. of mouth of terra-cotta vessel. 

Gable pattern round edge, and horizontally ribbed peltdent 

orn. a[)plied below. W ell levig^ated. x J". 

• 

Ark. Han. 042. a b. Jade and glass frs. {a) Jade 
pebble, irregular cone shape, drilled for thread. Length 
1". {h) 'I'hick tubular yellow glass !)ead. JJiam. 

Ark. Han. 043. Body of terra-cotta monkey. Head, 
arms, and legs missing. Grey. 5"x U". 

Ark. Han. 044. Bronze disc; thin, broken, with traces 
of gilding on bolh sides, l iiam. I". 

Ark. Han. 045. Bronze stud, in .shape of small vesica ; 
roncavo convex. P^dge divided by shallow lines into 
(juatrefoil. Rtv, remains of shank. J'^x ^ Vb""- 

Ark. Han. 046. Bronze stud ; round ‘ chee.se head ’ with 
c(rntral depression hollow. Two pins on edge at back, on 
iine of which a diamond-shape washer. Diam. Depth 
i". 

Ark. Han. 047. Curved bronze fr. ; ribbed, broadened 
at one entl. Prol). purl of Iiandle. 1 1 " x 2 *. 
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Ark. Han. 048. Bronze fr. with raised Arabic chars, 
in hand between border lines. Arabesque background to 
inser. Prob. part of vessel. 

Ark. Han. 049. Bronze stud witli sq., pyramidal bead, 
shank at back, and remains of iron washer. Cf. Scr. i\’. 
PI. XXIX, L. A. 00177. a. yf X 55 ". 

Ark. Han. 050. Fr. of bronze rod, split. Length i}", 
diam. 

Ark, Han. 051. Fr. of handle of terra-cotta vessel, in 

fi»rm of grotesque sheep ; cf. Yo. 086. a-f. One side of 
face broken away. 2 J" 

Ark. Han. 052. Stucco relief torso ; mule, nude, with 
triple necklace, armlet (lotus pattern), and long curled 
hair on K. shoulder. Remains of arms, slightly outspread. 
Narrow waist. Well modelled ; burnt. 4i"x5]"- PI. IV. 

Ark. Han. 053. Fr. of stucco relief fig., as preceding. 
Shoulders and head (defaced), with fillet falling from 
crown. JUirnt. PI- ^V. 

Ark. Han. 054. Stucco relief fr. Hands, L. arm, and 
part of lap of Tiuddha seated in Dhyana-tiuidra. Well 
modelled. Traces of colour wash. Purnt. 2yxi 'i". 

Ark. Han. 055. Stucco relief fr. Part of Puddha head 
with Usnisa. Purnt. iCxiC- 

Ark. Han. 056. Fr. of stucco fig., hollow. Knees and 
lower pari of tunic of kneeling woman, as Vo. o6t, and 
StY, iv. PI. II, Vo. 2. JIurnt. 2"x 1}". PI. IX. * 

Ark. Han. 057. Stucco relief fr. ; flame, like stalk of 
fleur-dc-lis, from vesica ; rf. Ser. iv. PI. \'JIT, A. T. ii. 
0041, also i. p. 142, A. T. 0020, for full descr. Rurnl, 
pdint broken. 

Ark. Han. 058. Stucco relief fr. Head and nimbus of 
Buddha, badly defaced. Burnt. 2''x ij". 

Ark. Han. 059. Stucco relief fr. Buddha head and 
nimbus similar to Ark. Han. 058. Nimbus in form of 
lotus, with short petals projecting beyond seed-table, 
which forms background to head. Much defaced. Burnt, 
a'xif'. 

Ark. Han. 060. Stucco relief fr. Ujiper part of K. side 
of grotes<|ue face, life-size. Eyes well modelled. Eye- 
brows project in sharp, well-curved ridge. Herring-bone 
incisions above and below ridge to indicate hair. Hair 
on heiid indicated by rough long incisions conv'erging to 
point over centre. Rough work. Burnt. 5F^4F- 
PI. IV. 

Ark. Han. 061. Stucco relief fr. Forearms and crossed 
legs of Buddha seated in meditation. Feet turned down- 
wards. Traces of green (?) glazi?. Rough work. Burnt. 
3"xir. 

Ark. Han. 062. Fr. of stucco relief plaque, showing L. 
knee and crossed down-hanging feet of seated Buddha, 
with lotus vesica, of which two petals appear below feet 
and knee. ('f. Ser. iv. PI. VllT, A. T. iii. 0089. Foot well 
modelled. Burnt. 2F x 2'". 
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Ark. Han. 063. Fr. of stucco relief fig. or plaque. 

Crossed down-hanging feet of seated Buddha as in pre- 
ceding fr. Edges of feet presented to front, and instep 
and toes well curved towards each other. Edge of robe 
nebuly. Burnt, t J'' x i ^ 

Ark. Han. 064. Stucco relief fr. Octagonal faceted 
jewel, with lower end supported by seed-vessel of open 
lotus, and waving flame at other. Simplified form of Ser, 
iv. IM. X, K. S. 0017. Burnt. 2j''x 
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Ark. Han. 065. Misc. stone and glass beads ^ and frs. ; 

crystal, shell, agate, carnelian, turcpioise, coral, garnet, 
Sic. Or. M. f. 

Ark. Han. 066. Fr. of carnelian seal, rectangular with 
corners cut off. Engraved with Arabic chars., ptMjrly 
cut. Yellow carnelian. x 

Ark. Han. 067. Fr. of carnelian seal, yellow red, ellipti- 
cal, showing head and shield of Athene (?). Poor wmk. 

iVxr. 


LIST OF ANTIQUES ACQUIRED AT KHOTAN 


OBJECTS SAID TO HAVE BEEN BROUGHT EROil TOfHlRAK -^rAZAR SlI'E, SAMPUL.V 


Samp. 01. Fr. of wooden pedestal (?), similar to Ast. iii. 
4. 063. Part of front border mitred at L. end for jimcti(»n 
with return side ; broken at R. end where a convex upward 
cut curve of lower edge suggests centre of side, ( hannel 
drilled at this part and exposed by break was probably 
for a pin. 

Between two ends of fr. the lower edge cut into 
series of four roughly segmental arches. Three liroken 
wooden dowel pins remain, two near mitred end, and one 
at centre for pegging to top board of pedestal. Painted 
black or dark l.>rown on front and edges. Well preserved. 

81 " X r.VxT. 

Samp. 02. Fr. of leather. Buff colour ; one edge curled 
o\ cr. Perished and eaten into holes. 1 ig". 

Samp. 03. Fr. of wooden bowl, lathe-nuide, wide- 
moutli^d, with thickened base. Black stains inside; 
material well preserved. Orig. diarn. c, mouth ; at 

base 3". 11.22". 1*1. 

Samp. 04. Frs. of painted banner. Thin loosely woven 
buff silk, with outlines faintly visilde traced in grey 
pigment. Part of head about half life size, J to R. p., wear- 
ing tiara (.^). Top binding in purple twilled silk with re- 
mains of loop. V(‘ry ragged and perished. Width 20" ; 
length of larger fr. 2fi" ; of smaller 8". 


Samp. 05. Fr. of wooden tab. Slightly tapering, broken 
at narrow end, the broad end being cut into abrupt angular 
point. On one side three very cursive chars. (Tibetan.^) 
in very black ink. Wood fine-grained and hard. l.ong 
edges roughly rounded. Well preserved. 3Fxi"xi". 
PI. XI. 

Samp. 06. Two frs. of coarse woollen serge. Red. 

6"x2l"; 6"xir. 

♦ 

Samp. 07. Two frs. of tapestry border, wo\*en in wool : 
red, yellow, Iniff, and purple on a broken blue ground. 
Bold pattern, perpendic. to long edges, consists of a 
rather badly balanced modified antliemion, the terminal 
portion having the form of an inverted Pij)al leaf of which 
the base finishes in two symmetrical scrolls. 

In centre of leaf a spot of purple, brown, or yellow, con- 
trasting with colour of leaf, 'riie pattern rings the changes 
on the colours named. Blue ground cleverly shot with 
all other colours, giving a soft harmony to the whole. 

Band of changing colour on each edge, into whii h the 
blue ground sends invading points to l)reak the otherwise 
continuous slit between the two portions. Well worked. 
Golour in one well preserved, the other stained. Ragged. 
7"x3i"; T^XXVII. 


Section III.— FINDS AT SITKS N'EAR DOMOKO 

On November 30th I set out from tlu^ eastern edge of th<^ Klioian oasis lor the lonj;^ journey stHrt from 
eastwards. A marching distance of close on 700 miles still separated me from the Lop 1 )esert, 
rny main j^oal for the winter’s explorations, and it was essential for the work which I intended to 
carry out there that I should reach it while the winter cold lasted and allowed water to he trans- 
ported for a sufficient period in the convenient form of ice. This consideration made it necessary 
to keep as far as possible to the direct caravan track, already familiar to me from my prc\ ions 
journeys, and thus to as.sure rapid progress. I coukl not however forgo ojiportunities lor Iresh 
archaeological observations at sites close to that route, and the information I had gathered at 
Khotan suggested such opportunities at two points. 

The first was in the vicinity of the small oasis of Domoko. It is ground possessed of special Sites near 
antiquarian interest on account of the striking changes that the cultivated area here has undergone 
right down to modern times, and of the numerous ruined sites to be found in those portions of it txf)I(ircfl. 
that have been abandoned to the desert. The series of these sites which I ha<l occasion to (‘xplorc 
in 1901 and again in 1906 and 1908, and which stretches from Ulugh-ziarat in the west to I'arhad- 
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Beg-yailaki and KhadAlik in the cast, have, together with the remains brought to light, been fully 
described in the reports on my former journeys.* I have also discussed there at some length the 
peculiar physical conditions that aflfect the irrigation resources of Domoko and the neighbouring 
small oases. These largely account for the changes just referred to in the extent and position of 
their cultivated are.as. 

I may therefore conveniently note here a few observations that I made about the latest of 
such changes on my way to the newly reported remains of Kuduk-kol cast of Domoko. When 
approaching ChTra from th(‘ scrubby desert on the west I found the small cultivated area of Khalpat, 
which by 1908 had grown up around what in 1901 was a solitary ‘ Langar ’ by the roadside, linked 
up by a continuous stretch of fields with the main oasis.* This rapid extension is all the more note- 
worthy because the cidtivation at ChTra, as explained to me by Ibrahim Beg, my old retainer, for 
years Mirab Beg of ChTra and thus a very competent informant, is entirely dependent on ak-su or 
the water brought down from the mountains by the spring and summer floods. 

An eciually striking change was observable eastwards. There the cultivated area of Gulakhma, 
the n(‘xt oasis in the line stretching along the foot of the gravel glacis of the K'un-lun, was found 
to have extended since 1906 right up to that of Ponak.* Old fields long abandoned to the desert 
had again been brought under cultivation, but low tamarisk-cones still remained to bear witness 
to the change, d'ht? village lands of Ponak, which in 1901 I had seen almost completely abandoned to 
the desert,* were now said to support some two hundred households, though they were still far from 
being completely ch'ared of the scrub and <lrift-sand of the desert that had overrun them for centuries. 

Irrigation in the area of (julakhma, Ponak, and Domoko is supplied mainly by the s|:)rings in 
which the underground drainage from the mountains (kara-su) comes to the surface again at the 
foot of the gravel glacis south of the oases.® It is therefore of interest to note that when pasting on 
December 2 from Gulakhma through Ponak to Ak-kol, at the north-eastern edge of the Domoko 
oasis, I found the Ponak-akin carrying about 28 cubic feet of water per second and the Domoko- 
yiir stream, which farther down supplies water to the new and still expanding colony of Malak- 
alagan,® not less than about -loo cubic feet per second. 

.My explorations of 1906 at and near the site of Khadalik and those of 1908 at I'arhad-Beg- 
yailaki had proved that remains of settlements dating from the Buddhist period were plentiful in 
the desert belt imuK^diately to the north and north-east of the present oasis of Domoko. They had 
at the same time shown me that the peculiarly deceptiv'e character of this desert ground, covered 
for the most, part with close-set tamarisk-cones and scrubby jungle, made it extremely difficult to 
trace them all.’ I was accordingly by no means surprised when I learned at Khotan of a find of 
manuscript leaves, evidently in BrahmT, reported to have been made recently at some place close 
to Khadalik. Through Mullah Khwaja, my old guide of 1906 to the last-named site, I secured at 


* See Ancictil Khotan, i. pp. 452-64, (in Hsuan-lsan}'’s 
P'i-ino and tli(^ sitc.s nf ‘ Old Domoko Uzun tati, Ulu^^li- 
/i,lrat ; Serindia, pj). 154-210. on the remains of KhiidaKk, 
Balawastc, Darabzan-donj;, Mazar-to"lirak ; ihid. 'm. 1244-65, 
on tiu! site of Farliad-Beg-yailaki, Kara yanlak, iS:e. 

- Cf. Serindia, iii. p. 1264; compare Map No. 14. «. 2 
with Serindia map Sheet No. 27. d. 4. 

^ Compare Map So. r4. c. 2. with Serindia map Sheet 
.No. 31. A. 4. 

By an error in compilation tlie limit of cultivation (green) 
has in the 1 : 500,000 map slicet been shown too far south. It 
should run from llungatlik A-illage straight east to the Ponak- 
akin bed an(J thence to about a mile north of .Ak-kol village. 

* See the Map slmcing portions of the territory of Khotan 


attached to Ancient Khotan, i, for the ground abandoned 
to de.sert vegetation south of Larhin-ata-mazar. 

® Cf. Ancient Khotan, i. pp. 96, 459, 467 sq. ; Serindia, 
iii. p. 1263. 

“ See regarding the recent colony of Malak-alagan and 
the formation of the Domoko-yar to which it owed its origin, 
Ancient Khotan, i. p. 454 ; Serindia, i. pp. 203 sq. ; iii. 
p. 1246 ; Desert Cathay, i. p. 238. 

’ Cf. Serindia, iii. p. 1245 i Ancient Khotan, i. 

P. 453 - 

’* Frs. of PothI leaves, mainly in Sanskrit, were handed 
to me by Mullah Khw&ja as brought from Kuduk-kdl. They 
arc marked Kuduk-kol. 031-48 in the inventory of Mr. 
Pargitcr, App. E. 
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Gulakhma the two men, Turdi and Kurban of Domoko, from whom he liAd obtained his share of 
the find, subsequently passed on to Badruddin Khan, and they readily guided me to the spot. It 
proved to be a patch of wind-eroded ground about 150 yards across, coverc^l with pottery debris. 

It was situated amidst closely set tamarisk-cones and about a quarter of a mile to the north of the 
track that leads from the northern edge of the Domoko oasis to the village of Achma eastwards. 
Reference to our survey of 1906 indicated that this small Tati, called Knduk-kol by my guides, 
lay a little over a mile to the east of Darabzan-dong and about the same distance; to the south of 
Kok-jigda, both .small ruined sites that I had visited in 1906 from Khadalik." 

A low shapeless mound on the eastern edge of this area and close to ilu? foot of a tamarisk-cone MS. loaves 
rising steeply to about 30 feet in height (Fig. 96) marked tlui ruin from which 'Furtli and Kurban, 
while collecting fuel last winter, had extracted a packet of manuscript leaves, evidently those of 
a PotliT. The complete destruction of the shrine, for such it soon proved to have been, was attributed 
to the burrowing which Mullah Khwaja had carried on some months later in the hopt? of securing 
more khats for his Amban at Keriya. On clearing the small mound composed of sand and debris 
we reached the plastered floor at a depth of about four feet. What had survived of the scjuarc walls, 
built as at Khadalik of timber and plaster, had been levelled to the ground by Mullah Khwaja’s 
operations, except on the east where the sand sliding down from the tamarisk-cone had afforil(;d 
some protection. Enough remained there of the foot of the wall to show that the cella of the shrine, 
or possibly its enclosing passage, had measured 21 feet square. 

The numerous fragments of plaster painted in tempera which were found amidst the debris Kvmains of 
left no doubt that the walls had been decorated with compositions in the style of the mural j)aintings 
of which I had recovered remains in 1906 from the ruin of the main temple of Khadalik.® The 
fragments brought away (Kuduk-kol. 011-17, 020-8), though most of them have suft'ered badly by 
exposure, show workmanship in design and colour-treatment quite equal, if not superior, to that 
of the Khadalik frescoes. Among them I may single out for mention the representation of a minia- 
ture Stupa (025) with pennons, and the head of a Trimurti figure (014) clost'ly nx'alling that on, 
the Dandan-oilik panel D. vii. 6.^® That diapers of small Buddha figures seated in rows prevailed 
in the elccorative scheme, just as at Khadalik and D.'indan-oilik, is proved by the fragments 024, 

026. Among other relics recovered are the fragments of a finely carved woodi;n halo showing 
portions of small Buddha figures (01, PI. IX) ; two elaborately turned wooden fmials (03, 04) ; 
some stucco relief fragments (05 -7, PI. IX), and the -painted panel, 08, badly ellaced but still 
showing the figures of three horsemen riding to the right proper. The pose and dress of the middle 
one suggest that the same personage is depicted who appears in the Dandan-oilik panel D. vri. 5.“ 

Several small Brahml manuscript fragments (Kuduk-kol. 029 -30) recovered in clearing the site 
served to confirm the statement that the Pothi leaves had come into Mullah Khwaja’s possession 
from here. 

Scanty as the remains are that have here survived prolonged exposure, to erosion and the still Likdiliood 
more destructive burrowing by men, they amply suffice to prove that the shrine belong, s, like the ruins 
traced at Darabzan-dong and Kok-jigda, to the same; period as the temples of the Khadalik si t<^ risk- 
situated only some three miles farther north, and is likely to have been abandoned like them about cones, 
the end of the eighth century a. d.^* At the same time the way in which this small ruin had lor so 
long escaped discovery, notwithstanding the search made in this neighbourhood during my former 
stay at Khadalik, made it appear very likely that more remains of the; .same character might still 
remain hidden in the maze of tamarisk-cones that cover the ground to the (^ast of the Domoko-yar. 

® Sec Serindia, i. pp. 199 sq. ; for the relative position See Ancient Kfioian, ii. 1 * 1 . LX, for D. vu. 6. * 

of the three sites, see Map No. 14 c. 2. “ Sec ibid., i. p. 278 ; ii. 1 * 1 . LIX. 

® Sec ibid., i. p. i66 ; iv. PI. XT, XII. Cf. Serindia, i. p. 159. 
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1 remembered how on my previous visit I had observed small fragments of stucco relievos emerging 
from the slope of eroded soil below the foot of a big tamarisk-covered sand-cone near Balawaste, 
the northernmost of the smaller sites about Khadalik. These evidently marked the position of 
a ruined Buddhist shrine, wdiich had first been exposed to erosion before being covered up by the 
accumulation of drift-sand.^* But a systematic search for such ruins in this large and deceptive 
area would ha\ e taken time, which my programme would not allow me to spare. 

Curiously enough it was near lialawaste that the discow'ry was said to htive been made of 
a considerable collection of fresco and stucco rc‘lie\o fragnu'nts and of other miscellaneous relics 
from a Buddhist shrine, which Badruddin Khan dt'livered to me at Kashgar in June I have 

no means of verifying the statement; but, in view of the very close agreement of the relics in character 
and style with those found at Khadalik, 1 believe it to be probably correct. Among the fragments 
of mural paintings in tempera, some of large size and evidently cut off extant walls, others, no 
doubt, picked uj) loose in the debris, the following may be specially noted for their subjects. In 
Bal. 02 we ha\ t- interesting archit(!ctural details of distinct Gandhara type ; in 05 a h a collection 
of standing Buddha figures radiating as in representations of the Sravasti miracle ; in 094 a. well- 
drawn yellow horse galloping ; in 098 a princely figure playing a harp with graceful hand ; in oiOw| 
two ducks facing, &c. Donor figures of interest, on account of the faithful representation of their 
costume, are seen in 0117—18, 0121-7. Fragments of fine stucco painted both on front and back, 
0122 -3, 0128-9, may, perhaps, have belonged to partitions dividing small niches in a shrine. 
Among the many stucco relievo fragments the figures of floating Gandharvis (050, 075-6, 082, 
PI. IV) may be noticed ; small Buddha heads are still more frequent (sec Bal. 077, 090,* PI. V). 
In the fragment 092 we have distinct evidence that accidental burning has helped to harden these 
small stuccoes. * 

The area of ruined sites north-east of Domoko of which Khadalik marks the centre and 
Balawaste and Kuduk-kol the north and south etuis, is likely to have been the source also of the 
series ol miscellaneous relics marked D.K. in the List below. The small objects in metal, stone, 
and bone, D.K. 018 (PI. X, XI), were brought to me at Achma, where I stayed for the night after 
clearing the remains at Kuduk-kol. The rest, D.K. 09-104, wen* acquired by Badruddin cither 
at Domoko itself or received from there through Mullah Khwajaand other inhabitants. The frag- 
ments of stucco reliefs, of which some are shown in PI. IV, and the painted panels, unfortunately 
much effaced (D.K. 057, 0101— 2, PI. XIII),- suggest provenance from temple remains of approxi- 
mately the same date as those of Khadalik. The scraps of Tibetan, Chinese, and Brahml writing 
found on wood, D.K. 017, 054, 055, agree with corresponding finds made at Khadalik.^^ The small 
objects acfpiired through Badruddin Khan, and mainly stucco relief fragments, Kha. 01-4 (PI. II, V), 
w’ere said to have been brought from Khaflalik itsell. Remains of MS.S. and some w'ooden records, 
mainly in Sanskrit and Khotanese, as well as in Tibetan, acquirefl through Badruddin Khan, 
were also ascribed to Khadalik and neighbouring sites.’’** 

Small antiques in metal, stone, and w’oocl acquired by me at Domoko and marked in the List 
with U.Z. were said to have been found in the great debris area that extends north and south of 
the sacred burial-place of Ulugh-mazar or Ulugh-ziarat in the desert to the north-west of Domoko.’® 

I have, I believe, proved that it marks the jjosition of Hsiian-tsang’s PH-mo and Marco Polo’s 
Pein.’* Judging from what my visits to this ground in 1901 and 1906 had shown me, I think that 

'•* See ^ienndta, i. p. 19.S. '•>> App. /i, F for Kliudalik. 04-29,03^5-51 ; Domoko. 

Frs. of MS. foil, and documents thus received, 0119-25, 0167-8 ; Farhad-Hc's. 0T-7 ; Ilc-dong. oT-26. 
mainly ki Sanskrit but alsr» in Khotanese, are described by .Sec Map No. 14. b. 2. 

Mr. Pargiter and Prof. Konow in App. E, F (Balaw. 0149- i* ('f. Ancienl Khotan, i. pp. 457 .sqq., 462 sqq. ; Serindia, 

S 5 » ®i73“222). Cf. Serindia, i. pp. 155, 162, 164. iii. pp, 1263 sq. 
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the attribution of these antiques may well be correct. It is otherwise with the large fragment of 
a carved and painted wooden nimbus U.M. oi (PI. XllI, XIV), which was brought by Badruddin 
Khan and said to have been obtained from Ulugh-mazar, and which has Ix vn shown accordingly 
in the List below. The conditions observed by me on the ‘ Tatis ’ around Ulugh-ziarat, together 
with the fact that this area was occupied down to the early Muhammadan period, make it appear 
unlikely that a relic of Buddhist worship such as this could well have survived there. The carving 
is painted on the rcver.se also, which shows that it belonged to a statue detached from the temple 
wall. The painting on the back represents a .seated Buddha and is of interest, as in spite of the 
faded surface it still show's ‘ high lights ’ boldly applied. 

On both my previous journeys the visits paid to the string of small oases betw'een Clura and Changes in 
Keriya had afforded opportunities of observing some recent striking changes in the position or P’^hion of 
level of the springs that furnish the principal siqiply of water {/cara-su) for their irrigation. When 
recording these variations at Kara-kir and the Domoko-yar in Ancient K/iotan ;ind Senndia, 

I pointed out that the displacement of the cultivated .area consetpient on such changes may furnish 
a plausible explanation of the peculiar frequency with which old sites in the neighbourhood of these 
oases have been abandoncal at different periods.*’ The observations in question thus claim a direct 
archaeological interest, and on this account I may briefly record here another instance, which my 
rapid passage on December 3rd to Keriya town allowed me to notice, of subsoil w^ater coming to 
the surface in fresh springs and giving rise to a displacement of cultivation. 

At Achma, the colony ‘ newly opened ’, as its name indicates, some twenty years before on the N»‘w rulti- 
appearafnee of the Kara-kIr springs, the area under cultivation had remained stationary since my 
first visit in 190T ;** for the number of hou.seholds, about eight hundred, said to be in occupation 
of it, h?id not changed. Nor was any change apparent in the extent of the older and much smaller 
cultivated area of Laisu which adjoins it on the east. But farther on, when passing through the 
width of the great Keriya oasis, my attention was attracted l)y the wide and deep bed, known as 
Sai-bagh-yar, which the road crossed to the east of Siscaghlik.*® It w'as said to have been crodtul* 
three years before by a big summer flood of ak-sn. The consitlt*rtd>le stream formed by tbe springs 
whose waters collected in the betl was now being utilized for o|jening a new colony at Kara-khan, 
situ.'itcd some seven miles beyond the northern edge of Keriya cultivation as observed in 1901, 
and then wholly desert. The advent of this new”^ water-supply was hailed with all the more^satisl.'ic- 
tion by tlu! people of Keriya ibat their oasis is othertvisc;, almost wholly wanting in kara-sn or 
spring-f('d irrigation. , 


OI{JKCT.S I'.Xt AV.VrKl) .AT KUDUK K(>L 


Kuduk-kol. OI. Fr. of carved circular wooden halo. 

Oulor liordcr of flame jialtcrn. Within, narrow hands 
of alternate seed and zii^zaff imttern, the bands sli;;htly 
twisted, cablewi.se. Within these borders, the upper |)aiis 
of throe I’uddha fij'S. and halo of fourth. Tlie centre one 
of the three has L. hand r.iisod in Ahhaya-mudra. .All 
face to front, having Usnlsa, long ears, and nimbus. Hair 
treated a.s mass without markings. C.-irving extremely 
fine and good. Prob. originally painted. Hack plain 
and convex, with traces of juiint. Broken edge seems 
recent. 5 §*xi 2 *x 2 *. PI. IX. 

*’ Regarding the springs which appeared south of Kara-kir 
and led to the opening of new cultivation at Achma, cf. 
Ancient Khoian, i. pp. 459, 467 sq. For the formation of 
the Domoko-yiir and the resulting colony of Malak-fdagan, 


Kuduk.kol. 03. Turned wooden iinial, as M. Tagh. 
r. oh, but slightly {daborated. Tenon central. VTry 
• racked but hard. Remains of pink paint over whole. 

«rx.{2''- Tenon 2rxirxr- 

Kuduk-kdI. 04. Turned wooden finial, vertical r.ection 
of, exactly similar to Kuduk kdl. 03. Tenon 4" long. 

Kudok.kdl. 05. Stucco relief fr., from bonk-r ••! 
vesica. Band of imbricated lotus petals with flames on 
outer edge, as Ser. iv. PI. -XV, Kha. vii. 001, 004, and 
Anc, Khotan, ii. PI. I.V', lb ii. 55. Colours visible, 

see Serimlia, i. pp. 202 s(|<|. 

** Cf. Serindia, i. p. 21 r. , 

See Map No. 14. D. 3, near the village tract of Pondara. 
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pink and grey. Prob. daihagcd by fire. 2j*x23'xj'. 
PI. IX. 

Kuduk'kol. o6. Stucco relief fr. ; part uf halo border 
similar to Kuduk-kot. 05, PI. IX, but without flames. 
Colour faintly visible. Hard grey plaster, prob. burnt. 

ai’xsrxr. 

Kuduk-kol. 07. Fr. of stucco, surfaced with red clay and 
painted pink. Prob. part of fig. 3J''x2*xii". 

Kuduk'kol. 08. Fr. of painted wooden panel ; almost 
effaced. Upper part and one end broken aAvay. Obv. 
Subject : three horsemen riding to R. p. Middle horse, 
tiappled ; black mane, hogged. Rider in pink robe and 
black top-boots. Holds out kalora in R. hand. Lung 
ends of st<ile flout backwards. Cf. Anc. Khotan, ii. PI. LIX, 
1). VII. 5, where prob. same personage is depicted. 

Rear horse unmarked ; black mane ; head and hind 
legs cramped to bring within available space. Rider has 
black lop-ljoots, and black sword scabliard at side. Front 
rider seems to be similarly equipped, and has streaming 
stole. All much defaced and very indistinct. Work free 
and good. Traces of horseman of same type. ii*x 
xV-x. " 

Kuduk-kol. 09. Fr. of painted wooden panel, pointed 
at one end and drilled for hanging. All other sides 
broken away. Traces of pink and grey wash on one side. 
Very .soft. 7''x3‘'xr. 

Kuduk*k 51 . 010. Fr. of painted wooden panel. End 

and one side broken. Hole near intact corner. Obv. 
A few lines visible Imt design not made out. Iia>. Coated 
with whitish pigment, straw, and sand. loj'x ajl'x jSg". 

Kuduk-kdl. oil. Fresco fr., with traces of paint. Seated 
fig. I to R. p. in crimson robe and wearing Mukuta. 
Flesh imUc. Much defaced, f*" ^ ^ 3”. 

Kuduk-kdl. oia. Fresco fr., showing part of meander 
‘ rainboV ’ halo in red, {lale pink, green, and buff. Red 
))und on outer edge. On inner edge, adjoining halo rays 
is strip of f)a4c pink with transverse binding of pale buff 
scored with red lines over greater part of its length. Then 
broad band of dark red on which is a row of fealher-Iike 
leaves projecting outwards. Then border of seeds in red 
outline on pink ; hand of plain pink ; and another border 
of seeds. Abraded. 12* xH*. 

Kuduk-kdl. 013. Fresco fr., from vertical Ixirdcr con- 
taining medallions with worshipping figs. On R. side 
of main Ixirder arc two narrower bands, light buff and 
black. On borders itself remain parts of two medallions. 
Lower contains upper part of crowned fig. Body turned 
2 to R. p., head turned back i to L. p. and .slightly upward, 
arms extended down as though holding some object 
(broken away). Across upper part of fig. floats portion 
of red drapery {?), prob. p>art of costume of main fig. 

To< I., p. is prob. a demon, with yellow face and staring 
eyes, faint traces of the head being visible. Above is 
lower part of second medallion, with squatting, nearly 


[Chap. IV 

nude, pink figure of plump proportions; L. arm flexed 
across body. Background of both medallions emerald 
green, border plain white ; all outlines red. Much abraded. 
94" X 9'. 

Kuduk-kdl. 014. Fresco fr. Trimurti fig. similar to 
Anc. Khotan, ii. PI. LX, D. vii. 6 ; head and upper R. 
arm only. Main fig. blue, with black hair and moustache 
and yellow Mukuta. R. face pink, L. yellow. Upraised 
hand holding fruit, as in example referred to. Halo red 
with green border. Much abraded, loi' x 6". 

Kuduk-kdl. 015. Fresco fr. ; Buddha head and shoulders, 
2 to L. p. Dark green robe. Green nimbus ; red vesica 
with brown border. Red ground outside vesica. Portion 
of grey PadmSsana above. Very abraded. 74*x42'. 

Kuduk-kdl. 016. Fresco fr., showing green lialf-oi>en lotus 
on pink .stem. Red ground. 5''x4F. 

Kuduk-kdl. 017. Fresco fr., showing head of Chinese fig. 
with flat black hat. Flesh pink. Much defaced and very 
friable. 2Yx2l\ 

Kuduk-kdl. 018. Stucco relief fr. ; hair painted blue. 
Red clay with fine fibre. Soft, il'xii*. 

Kuduk-kdl. 019. Stucco fr. L. eye of Buddha, half 
closed, modelled in low relief and painted pale jynk with 
black and red lines. White of eye shaded with blue at 
corner. Red clay mixed with fine fibre ; .soft, 2" x ij". 

Kuduk-kdl. 020. Fresco fr. with traces of Chinese fig. on 
black ground. To L. p. a red lotus bud (?). Very liadly 
defaced. 5 J' x 5*. 

Kuduk-kdl. oai. Fresco fr., same style as 020. Pink 
lotus with yellow seed-table, and large pink bud (?), on 
black ground. Bad condition. 7* x 42*. 

Kuduk-kdl. oaa. Fresco fr. with head and R. shoulder 
of Buddha, 2 to R. p., on green vesica with grey nimbus. 
Outer ground red ; dark grey Ixind diagonally across one 
edge. Flesh pale pink ; robe dark brown or grey. Face 
well drawn. Abraded, x 52'. 

Kuduk-kdl. 023. Fresco fr. with dark brown drapery 
from bust of Buddha. Open above showing neck (lighter 
brown) with rayed device at V of opening, (ontour 
lines black. Abraded. 42* x 32*. 

Kuduk-kdl. 024. Fresco fr., from diaper of seated 
Buddhas. Parts of three rows. Buddhas in Dhyftna- 
mudra, with heads 2 to L. Colouring black, dark red, - 
and grey, counter-changed. Surface scratched. 7i*xi2j". 

Kuduk-kdl. 025. Fresco fr., almost effaced, showing 
R. hand holding up begging-staff (?) against oval dark 
background. To R. of liand, miniature Stupa with pennons. 
Beyond dark oval, on L., fr. of halo (?) with green and 
white waving rays, and red border. In R. top comer, 
leaves on light buff background. 1^ 5* x 1*. 

Kuduk-kdl. 026. Fresco fr., showing parts of two seated 
Buddhas, prob. from diaper. Colouring dark grey, red. 
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maroon, and black. Rough work ; surface much gone. 
4 *x6 *. 

Kuduk-kdl. ovj. Fresco fr., showing R. foot of large 
divinity standing on lotus upon lake, perhaps Lake of 
Rebirth. Lotus plants and small white flowers grow 
from bank. Background dark red ; water green ; foot 
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white with dark red outlints ; lotus light buff outlined 
dark red and black, i' x loj*. 

Kudiik-k 51 . osS. Fresco fr., showing part of Buddha, 
within black vesica, on red background ; much effaced. 
4S''x3i*. 


OBJECTS BROUGHT FROM RUINED SITES NEAR DOMOKO 


D.K. 01. Stone bead, echinus shape, facetted, and pierced 
with large hole. Black stone (?) jet. Well preserved. 
Diam. J', depth PI. X. 

D.K. oa. Lump of resin, kidney shaped, drilled as for 
bead ; rich ruby colour. J* x J* x J*. 

D.K. 03. Lead rod, doubled into loop. Partly corroded. 

irxT. 

D.K. 04. Ball of lead of irregular surface. Diam. S'*. 

D.K. 05. Bronze buckle ; small, circular. Section through 
ring, lozenge-shaped. Thin for about one quarter of 
circumference, where tongue is attached. Tongue made 
from piece of sheet, the lower end narrow and bent to 
form ring which encircles thin part of ring of buckle, and 
the point curved to lie close to opposite side of ring of 

buckle. Diam. }*. PI. XI. 

• 

D.K. 06. Ball of stone or paste ; hard light grey ; 
perhaps an inferior jade. Diam. }*. 

D.K. 07. Circular ring or disc of bone or ivory, 

stained pink, and drilled with hole through centre. In 
section, of flat echinus shape, with slightly chamfered 
fillet on top, and receding fillet at bottom. Four circles 
engraved on sides at cardinal points, with centre dot to 
each. Well preserved. Diam. J", thickness PI. X. 

D.K. 08. Bone ring of same material as D.K. 07, but 
paler pink. Six incised double rings with centre dojt, 
placed alternately near opposite edges of side surface 
of ring. Surface slightly corroded. Diam. depth 

PI- X- 

D.K. og. Stucco relief fr. ; elongated ear, pierced with 
large hole. Material ; red unbumt clay mixed with fine 
fibre ; backing of grey clay with coarse fibre. Painted 
pale pink with red contour lines. Damaged and friable. 
Prob. part of D.K. 014, PI. IV. 4}* x il*. 

D.K. 010. Stucco relief fr. Circular lotus rosette sur- 
rounded by seeds ; prob. central orn. of tiara of D.K. 
014, PI. IV, Traces of white paint. Peg of wood stuck 
into lower side to attach to fig. Same material as D.K. 09. 
Damaged and friable, zf* x 3^*. PI. IX. 

D.K. on. Stucco relief fr. Headless Buddha seated in 
Dhyftna-mudrft. Umbilicus very strongly marked. Fairly 
good modelling. Imperfectly burnt. Surface cracked and 
abraded ; sand-encrusted. 9' x 7I*. PI. IV. 

D.K. oia. Stucco relief fr. ; U^nlsa from large Buddha 
head. Hair wavy with circular whirling arrangement at 
front (?), pierced in centre. Material, grey clay mixed 


with vegetable fibre, with outer coating of red clay. Re- 
mains of dark paint. Well preserved. 4''x22*. 

D.K. 013. Stucco relief fr., in two pieces. Seated 
Buddha, Dhyana-mudra,with pear-shaped nimbus. Behind 
and aliove numbus, part of L. side of another fig. Buddha 
rol>c coloured bright pink ; hair dark grey ; flesh light 
pink. Material red clay with fine woolly fibre. Back 
l)cars impression of tlrajxTy lines, to which it was attached. 
Very soft ; much damaged. 42 ''x 2 j"- PI. IX. 

D.K. 014. Stucco relief fr. Bodhisattva head, life-size, 
effeminate. Well-arched eyebrows meeting at bridge of 
nose. Very small, but full, lips. Elongated half-chised 
eyes. Face broad and rather flat. Tl.air parted in waves 
on forehead below tiara. Lower band of tiara present, 
consisting of square jewels connected by five strings of 
pearls. Flesh coloured jiale pink over white. Urna 
marked by red circle, hair blue, lips black. D.K. 09-10, 
PI. IX, prob. l)elong to this fr. Mat(?rial, grey clay faced 
with red and mixed with fine fibre ; core of rushes ; well 
preserved. 9''x6i"’. PI. IV. 

D.K. 015. Fr. of stucco slab, originally attachetl to 
curved lotus-petal border, like ('hal. 015, of which im- 
pression remains on black. On obv., single (!hin. char.* 
Traces of white or imle pink wash. Red clay. Well 
preserved. 7i' x 31". 

D.K. 016. Fr. of painted wood ; < ut on three sides, 
with painting of face i to R. p. on red ground. l i'x ij" 

x.i'. • 

D.K. oii. Fr. of wooden tablet, burnt at one end, with 
faint traces of Brilhml inscr. 3 11 . and i*ll. on respective 
.sides. 21 " X 1 J" X J". 

D.K. 039. Leng;th of string, tied into knots to form 
rosary-like cord. Length c. 2'. 

D.K. 040. Stucco relief fr. from foliate flame border, 
with traces of gilding. Hard white plaster. 2I" x iJ". 

D.K. 041. Stucco relief fr. I>ong-necjced bird (?), issuing 
from open jaws of dragon. White plaster, burnt. Low 
relief. Much abraded. 2* x i J*. PI. X. 

D.K. 04a. Fr. of cotton (?) fabric ; red, twill, ii' x 4'. 

D.K. 043. Plaited string band, natural colour with 
lozenge pattern in red ; oversewn in places at edges and 
rounded at ends, i' 1" x 3^'. 

D.K. 047- 8. Two bronze frs., irregular shape. Gr. fr. 

i^-xrxr. 

D.K. 049. Fr. of bronze seal-rfng ; bezel and thickened 
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sliuulders, with dragon dcNSce, very faint. Elliptical seal 
surface J*x H". PI. X. 

D.K. 050 a~b. Glass and bronze frs. on siring, (a) 
Blue cut glass pendant of elongated pear shape ; line 
colour, ipxj** W Sq. bronze seal, with tubular shank 
for string and Chin, chars, on face. Corroded, i* s<j. 
PI. X. 

D.K. 051. Fr. of horn comb, with long and slightly 
arched back, and single row of relatively short teeth. End 
sloping outward and from arch of back, zl* x 3* x I". 

D.K. 05a a-c. Bronze frs. on string, a, b. Two Chin, 
coins, corroded, c. Bronze ferrule, bnnul at open end, 
which is trumpet'Shaped ; then narrowing, and finally 
spreading slightly again to opposite end, which is closed 
by plate perforated with two holes. Diam. ip, h. J”. 

D.K. 053. Portion of bone finger-ring, with roughly 
cut sq. bezel surrounded by rays. Width J*. PI. X. 

D.K. 054. Fr. of inscribed wood ; lacquered Idack on 
one side and having three Chin. (?) chars, on rev. 4J* x 

rxr. 

D.K. 055. a. Scrap of paper painting, showing only 
end of camel's nose, boldly drawn ; mouth slightly open, 
with driver’s stick or rope showing lM^hind. Painted dull 
pinkish red. Soft brownish wove paper, fairly thick. 
General style stronglv recalls St-r. iv. PI. XCVI, Ch. 00207. 
2^X2". 

D.K. 055. b. Fr. of Tib. wooden doc. Slip, broken at 
one end, and [lierced with hole at other ; inscr. on each 
.side with three 11. Tib., fairly clear. 4" x x J*. 

D.K. 056. Fr. of painted wooden board ; traces only 
of painting on one side. Rev. perished, prob. partly by 
heat. 11 1" X 41* X I*. 

D.K. 057. Fr. of painted wooden panel. Broken in 
two, with chamfered <.‘dge on one side. (fbv. decoration 
almost eiditerated, but prob. consists of seated Buddhas. 

a diaper of circles in rc«l containing seated Buddhas 
with lotus h.aloe.s ; in sjiandrels, trefoils. Patches of 
brilliant blue .scjittcred .all ov'cr. Much dehaced, and 
hastily i>ainted. TTole near one end. Perhaps part of 
Pothi cover. 153“ x 33* x 3*. PI. XII. 

D.K. ogs 0100. Stucco relief frs. Parts of five scaled 
Buddha placjues from one mould ; 097 and 0100 joining. 


[Chap. IV 

Buddha seated on half-opened lotus against circular halo, 
L. hand resting below L. thigh and grasping robe; R. 
liand raised in Abhaya-mudrS. Traces of pink on robes. 
For type cf. Anc, Khotan, ii. PI. LIV, D. ii. 10. Most 
complete fr. 4FX3J''. 

D.K. 0101. Painted wooden panel; R. edge broken 
off. On obv. remains of standing Bodhisattva, Indian 
type, with three-leaved crown ; hands together before 
lower part of body, holding lotus bud (?). Flesh pink 
over white. On rev. traces only of blue and pink paint. 
i'»rx5r- PI. XTII. 

D.K. oioa. Painted wooden panel, with slightly an-hed 
top (chamfered) ; L. edge broken off. Surfaces roughly 
hacked before being painted. On obv. remains of Buddha 
seated in meditation ; rough work in crimson, buff, and 
black ; upper half of fig. completely destroyed. On rev. 
four small Buddhas seated in meditation | to L., as in 
wall diaper ; pointed flames on shoulders. This side has 
remains of i* wide fl.ange on L. edge, hacked .away, u'x 
7j*x rtoii''- PI. XlII. 

D.K. 0103. Stucco relief fr. R. hand of Buddha, over 
life-size, webbed. Fingers extended straight as in Abhaya- 
mudra. Remains of white paint. Back not worked. 
Material, soft red clay mixed with straw ; straw core. 
Length 92*, gr. width 63*. PI. IX. • 

D.K. 0104. Fr. of Tib. wooden doc. Sq. stick, painted 
pink on one side, and having traces on one L. Tibn writing 
on this and adjacent face. 1 2* x x 3*. 

D.K. 0104. a-c. Stucco relief frs. comprising : a. Wide 
strip of double lotus-petal border, flat, straight ; of same 
type as Serindia, iv. PI. XVI, Kha. ii. c. 004, but with 
a row of petals on either side of the row of l>cads. One 
row of petals painted dark grey ; the other shows traces 
of the .same on tips, otherwise retaining only white under- 

‘ wash. Broken in three. 5“x32*. PI. IX. 

b. Two beads from beaded border, showing remains of 
blue paint, and red at base. iFXj’q''x 2*. r. Flat 
ornamental band, of double row of beads, broken after 
every second pair by large sq. jewel nr rosette. Surface 
worn and details lost ; broken in two. 22* x 2*. 

D.K. 0171. Carnelian intaglio, ovtal, with engraved 
Br&hml inscription : Nandita-hi (Dr. L. Barnett). Size 
of top face c. j^*x PI. X. 


OBJECTS SAIT) TO HAVE BEEN BROUGHT FROM KHADALIK 


Kha. 01. Stucco relief fr., from Biiddh.*! plaque showing 
head and halo on L. p. Surface much worn anti features 
effaced. White stucco, with traces of bright blue paint 
on hair and red on halo. Gr. M. 2*. 

Kha. oa. Stucco relief fr. ('onventionalized semi-floral 
orn., showing vertical stalk or leaf, expanding to rounded 
lower end, and supporting three circular beads or flowers 
on top-. Incised line down middle of leaf. Hard white 
stucco. H. 23*, gr. width ij*. PI, V. 

Kha. 03. Terra-cotta relief fr. Bodhisattva head, with 


fr. of halo. Face sharp-featured, with long eyes, prominent 
nose, and small chin. Elaborate head-dress with orn. over 
forehead of flower with hanging seed-vessel, exactly as 
Ser. iv. PI. VIll, A. T. v. 0039, in miniature, and streamers 
tied in large bows at ears. Red, burnt hard. Fair con- 
dition. H. 1 3*. PI. II. 

Kha. 053. Bronze spoon ; ' fiddle shape ’, with narrow 
neck between handle and shallow Iwwl. Slightly curved. 
Well made and in perfect condition. Length 5* ; gr. 
width of bowl li*. 
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OBJECTS SAID TO HAVE BEEN 

Ulugh' mazar 01. Fr. of carved wooden nimbus ; 

circular when complete with ogee-shaped extension above. 
About I of L. side was formed of separate piece (missing), 
butted to remaining piece and held by two short clamps 
partly sunk into back. R. edge broken away. ' 

Obv. carved in low relief, with emblem of wheel repre- 
sented as a sun-disc in centre with eight waving rays 
streaming from it to raised border. The lower central ray 
is not carvetl, Ijccause covered by neck of figure to which 
nimbus was fitted ; but the missing ray has been painted 
on the wedge-shaijed blank space left. 

Between rays arc eight six-petalled lotuses, with outer 
row of petals showing Ixitween inner. Seed-table raised 
and fiat with seed cavities painted as rings. The two 
lowest lotuses are uncarved where they were covered by 
figure. Raised border carved into simple pointed leaves 
or petals placed cable-wise, with pearls between leaves. 
Ogee extension above, carved as waving fianies. 

Whole seems to have been coated with ‘ priming ’ of 
pink over which other colours were painted. Rays are 
divided by channelled ‘ midrib ’, and the two halves 
painted in contrasting colours, such as pink and blue (?), 
dark red, and pink, &c. Lotuses dark red with green (?) 

OBJECTS BROUGHT FROM ' 

U.Z. oik Yellow stone seal; sq., with rounded Imck 
pierced for suspension. Device ; a crane with ruffled 
wings, exactly as Ser. iv. PI. V, Yo. 00159. Face sq., 

h. iV- PI- 

U.Z. 09 . Bronze seal; fiat, seven-sided, with pierced 
shank at back. Device : deeply cut lapidary Chin, 
char. (?) Good condition. [At the top is la, great, 
below which appears to be a single character of which 1 
can make nothing. — Mr. L. C. Hopkins.] I'xJ-l". PI. CXI% 
U.Z. 03. Fr. of bronze sheath orn. ; cf. Tajik, or. 
Part of one side only ; long hollow case, pointed at one 
end, broken at other. Surface orn. with conventional floral 
relief, probably a pomegranate between long leaves cros.sing 
above in an ogee shape, and terminating in trefoils. Fair 
condition, J". PI. X. 

U.Z. 04. Carved steatite object, prob. miniature squat- 
ting monkey with hands to chin, head looking up. Hole 
drilled between body and knees (missing). i''xj''xt''. 

PI. X. 


FOUND NEAR ULUGH-MAZ.\r 

seed-tables with red rin^s. Jiorder and flames above, 
in arrangement of same colours. AH colours badly worn 
and discoloured. In centre of disc and in uncarved space 
below, two rectangular holes for pins to secure nimbii.s 
to figure. 

Kn). painted only with Uuddha seatcnl cross legged on 
seed-table of lotus. R. hand raised in Abhaya-mudril ; 
L., down near R. foot, palm outwards, fingers flexed, 
partly broken away. Wears red robe over green under- 
robe visible at neck. Flaming jewel painted at breast. 
Wheel symbol painted in palm of hand, Svastika and 
Sahkha (.^) on upturned soles of feet. Face round, of 
Indian type, outlined red, with black eyebrows, eyelids, 
nostrils, and corners of mouth ; formal high lights in white 
or pale pink. 

('ircular nimbus, red near head surrounded by grey-blue 
border, outlined pale biifl. Halo to body, elliptical, dark 
grey (.^) next body ; surrounded by red and buff bands, 
the buff spotted with red and green, and the bands divided 
by light lines. Outside buff band is a flame edge rising 
in long flames into og<;c top. Surface damaged, worn, and 
faded. II. 2 ' 2^^ gr. width of fr. lor- PI. XIII, XTV. 

['ATIS NEAR ULUGII-ZIAKAT 

U.Z. 05. Wooden seal, round, with handle at back, 
broken ; broken away at one side where hole, appears to 
have been drilled. Stout figure seated on throne ; L. hand 
uplifted with curved sword, R. hand holding mace (head 
down). Face projecting (rat ?) ; two sharp pointed small . 
cars. No drapery folds, but triangular apron in front. 
Well and simply cut in fine-grained wood. Two minute 
holes on side of break as for rivets. Diam. i j". PI. CXI. 

U.Z. 06. Bronze buckle ; small, D-shaped, with remains 
of tongue, PI. XI. > 

U.Z. 07. * Stone seal ; irreg. square, flat ; remains of loop- 
handle on back. On face, four stems spring from centre 
where they arc voluted. Each stem runs to a corner and 
then turns in a crude leaf-form, parallel to a side of 
square, occupying the triangular fourth of square area. 
Plain border surrounds the whole. Very rough work. 
Hole pierced through centre. Y sep, thickness i". PI. 
CXI. 


OBJECTS SAID TO HAVE BEEN 

Bal. oi. a-b. Fresco frs. of vertical border, light grey, 
orn. with scries of Buddhas seated in meditation within 
long elliptical panels. Panels formed by undulating lotus 
stems carrying buds at the spandrels ; cf. Ser. iv. PI. 
XII, Kha. i. E. 0050. Buddhas as in Buddha diapers, 
Kuduk-kol. 024, &c. Bands of buff, grey, and red at sides. 
Gr. fr. loi*" X 9 

Bal. 02. Fresco fr. To L. p. a tree of horse-chestnut 


BROUGHT FROM BALAWASTJi 

type as seen behind Buddha in some Gandh^ra sculptures, 
and in painted .silks from Tun-huang (cf. Th. Buddhas, 
PI. XI). Against the tree, which is painted as an elliptical 
mass of dark green with leaves, &c., large shapes in white 
and red not understood. To R. p. is baldachino in red 
outline, supported by columns whose capital consists of 
a group of three inverted enclosed palmettes. These 
support an ornamented architrave, carrying an attic story 
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flanked by small columns fef Gandhara type ; the upper 
member of their capital an inverted enclosed palmetto, 
suggestive of an inverted Ionic capital. Between attic 
columns a frieze of birds. 

Above attic is central finial of shrine, containing rail 
and lotus beneath a conical roof terminated by a six- 
tiered umbrella and di.sr. At each side is smaller pointed 
finial with conical umbrella terminal and di.se. Between 
baldachino and tree is duck, facing shrine. Background 
pale green. Above is band of orn. divided into rectang. 
panels ; each panel has centre rosette and is further 
subdivided by its two diagonals into four triangles 
alternately red and buff, as in Byzantine work. x 

Bal. 03. Fresco fr. Head of Bodhisattva J to R. p., 
bending down. Elaborate tiara containing DhySni- 
buddha. Pink flesh, grey nimbus, pale green halo, red 
ground. To R. p. a vertical band of grey. Surface much 
perished. 7''x5J''. 

Bal. 04. Fresco fr. Upper half of .seated Buddha as 
in wall diapers, i to R. p., in red brown rohe. To L. p. 
a curved buff band of imbricated scales !?iinilar to that 
on Bal. 05. a. Much defaced. 

Bal. 05. a-h. Eight fresco frs. In red outline on white 
and Imff a mass of standing Huddhas, mostly in Abhaya- 
mudra, overlapping one another, and radiating in various 
directions. Nimbi edged with lotus petals. Eyebrows, 
upijer eyclid.s, and eyes black. At L. p. upper corner 
of 05. a. a curved border of imbricated scales in buff. 
Surface much broken. For continuation on R. see Bal. 
0120. Gr. fr. i2l'xiiC- 

^Bal. 06-047. Fresco frs. Scries of Buddhas seated in 
meditation, } to R. p., forming part of diapered wall 
surface ; in interchanging colours — red, buff, grey, maroon, 
and white. Cf. Ser. iv. PI. XI, Kha. i. c. 0097, lower part. 
Gr. fr. {047) 9F x I'ji". 

Bal. 048. . Stucco relief fr. from Iwrdcr ornament. Calnj- 
chon jewel surrounded by pearls, with band (plain), on 
one side j other side broken away. Below, acanthus orn. 
deeply modched. White plaster. 2^ x 2^". PI, V. 

Bal. 049. Stucco relief fr. ; upper part of Gandharvi, 
hands upraised. Much broken and defaced. Hard (burnt) 
white plaster, 3* x 2 J"- 

Bal. 050. Stucco relief fr. Gandharvi rising from open 
lotus, full face to spectator. Head as in Bal. 075-6 but 
smaller. Anns upraised, holding heavy twisted garland. 
Remains of white ground and of red paint on lotus petals. 
Cf. for type Anc. Khotan, ii. PI. LVI, D.T. 02. Hard 
grey plaster. H. .j J*. PI. IV. 

Bal. 051. Stucco relief fr. Gandharvi head slightly to 
R. p., with part of halo. Hair and ear-rings as in Bal. 
075-6, PI. IV ; traces of pink, red, and black colour. Much 
defaced. Cf. Ser. iv. PI. XV, Kha. i. E, 0039. Hard white 
plaster. 3i*X2g*. 

Bal. 05a. Stucco relief fr. Head of Buddha with 
nimbus bordered with cable or petal pattern. Much 


defaced. Remains of red and pink colour. Fibrous red 
clay. 2F X 2". 

Bal. 053. Stucco relief fr. Gandharvi head similar to 
Bal, 075-6, PI. IV. White plaster; much abraded, ai* 
xif'. 

Bal. 054. Stucco relief fr. Head and halo of Gandharvi 
with upraised hands. Hard white (burnt) plaster ; much 
defaced. 2^' x 1 f*. 

Bal. 055. Fr. of stucco relief plaque, showing lower 
part of seated Buddha. Hands concealed under fall of 
drapery in lap, feet pendent with toes curled towards 
each other. Lotus halo. Type as Ser. iv. PI. VIII, A. T. 
iii. 0089. Grey clay, burnt. 2|*xi|*. 

Bal. 056. Stucco relief fr. Upper part of clenched 
hand. Thumb and two first Angers present, with hole 
drilled for object cla.sped (missing). Cf. Ser. iv. PI. VIII, 
A. T. V. 0072. Red clay, prob. slightly burnt. li'xif* 
xi*. 

Bal. 057. Stucco relief fr. Human nose, about life-size, 
well modelled. Remains of light paint. Nostrils plugged. 
Clay, burnt. Length ij*. 

Bal. 058. Stucco relief fr. Eight-pctalled rosette ; traces 
of colour. Red clay, slightly burnt. Diam. 2}'. 

Bal. 059. Stucco relief fr. from ornamental detail. Two 
long bunches of diverging petals issuing from pomegranate 
flower calyx. White plaster. il'xiF. PI. V. „ 

Bal. 060. Stucco relief fr. Head of Gandharvi from 
same mould as Bal. 050. White plaster ; weathered. 1 F 

xir 

Bal. 061. Stucco relief fr. Upper half of standing Buddha 
in Abhaya-mudrH, red robe, nimbus bordered with imbri- 
cated scales. Cf. Anc. Khotan, ii, PI. LIV, D. 11. 34. 
White plaster. 4^" x 3*. 

Bal; 063-4. Stucco relief frs. Buddha heads prob. from 
seated Buddha figs., being from same mould as Bal. 066, 
PI. IV. Red clay, burnt. Largest i^xi^*. 

Bal. 065. Stucco relief fr. Buddha head. White plaster ; 
much abraded, if'x ij*. 

Bal. 066. Stucco relief fr. of seated Buddha ; hands in 
lap, feet pendent with toes curled towards each other. 
Upper part of face and head missing. Material burnt red 
clay. Prob. from plaque ; cf. Ser. iv. PI. XV, Kha. 05. 
44' X 4'. PI. IV. 

Bal. 067. a, b-070. Stucco relief frs. of standing Buddhas 
in Abhaya-mudr4, prob. from ground of large halo. Cf. 
Anc. Khotan, ii. PI. LIV, d. ii. 34 ; Ser. iv. PI. XV, Kha. 
i. c. 008. Remains of pink paint. Hard white plaster. 
Largest 4^" x 2 

Bal. 071. Stucco relief fr. Buddha seated in meditation 
on inverted cone-shape lotus; hands in lap, drapery 
symmetrically festooned in front below hands. Head and 
halo missing ; cf. Ser. iv. PI. XV, Kha. i. s.w. 0010. White 
plaster. 2}' x 21". 
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Bal. 073-4. Stucco relief frs. Lower parts of standing 
Buddhas resembling Bal. 067 sqq., but from different 
mould. Hard white plaster. 3^" x aj*. 

Bal. 075-6. Stucco relief frs. Two floating Gandharvis 
carrying swag of drapery in upraised hands, a jewel in 
centre. Costume consists of beaded necklace, girdle with 
attached festoons over hips, armlets and large ear-rings. 
Edges of cloak seem to appear at shoulders, ('oiffure 
loose and wavy over ears, with high loop at crown tied 
with cinctures. Body curved gracefully R. p. to L. p . ; 
legs crossed ; sole of R. foot upturned. Background 
dented like lotus seed-table. Traces of pink discoloured 
in part to green. For similar type, see Ser. iv. PI. XV, 
Kha. i. E. 0039. White plaster. Well modelled. 4l''x 
41'. PI. IV. 

Bal. 077-80. Stucco relief frs. Buddha heads with 
nimbus, from same mould ; long narrow eyes, wide mouth, 
small nose, and short curly hair. Good work. White 
plaster, burnt. I.argest (with neck and part of nimbus) 
2''xiJ*. PI. V. 

Bal. 081-3. Stucco relief frs. Lotus-bud pcd(^staIs with 
Buddha feet, resting on top ; cf. Ser. iv. PI. X, K.S. 007. 
White plaster (burnt), i J* x i i'* 

Bal. 083.. Stucco relief plaque ; Buddha seated in medi- 
tation on lotus. Plain circular halo and vesica with incised 
line in each, indicating width of border. Feet hidden by 
robe. iMo traces of paint. R. side of vesica gone. Hard 
white plaster. II. 4^'. 

Bal. 084. Stucco relief fr. Lower half of GandharvI 
kneeling on R. knee, J to R. Same tyjx: as Ser. iv. PI. 
XV, Kha. ii. x.w. 003 ; but background broken away 
close to fig. Remains of light red piiint on robe and grey 
on stole. Hard white plaster. II. 2^". 

Bal. 085. Stucco relief fr. End of fold of drapery, 
with remains of gilding in hollows. Hard white plaster. 
Length 2i\ 

Bal. 086. Stucco relief fr. Head of ^standing) Buddha, 
same type as that of Bal. 061 and prob. from same mould ; 
much worn. Remains of green paint on halo, black on 
hair, and of gilding on neck and car. Hard white plaster. 
H. 2 i\ 

Bal. 087-8. Stucco relief frs. Two Buddha heads with 
circular haloes, from standing figs, of type of Ser. iv. 
PI. XV, Kha. i. c. 008. Traces of light red and black 
paint. Much defaced. Hard white plaster. Gr. M. 2^". 

Bal. 089-90. Stucco relief frs. Two heads, prob. of 
Apsaras, slightly to R. Round youthful faces, eyes 
slightly oblique, black hair fiat (?) on top of head and 
falling straight towards shoulders ; remains of fillet-like 
head-dre.ss with triple flower-orn. (?) in front. Remains 
of white paint. Hard grey plaster; worn. H. ij* and 
if'. PI. V. 

Bal. 091. Stucco relief fir. GandharvI head } to L., 
with remains of circular halo on R. Black hair tied in 
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loop on top. From same mould as Bal. 051. Hard grey 
plaster ; worn. H. 2*. 

Bal. 093. Stucco relief fr. Lower part of face, mouth, 
chin, end of nose and R. check adjoining, features of 
conventional Buddha type. Strongly modelled, with deep 
depre.ssion at corner of mouth and Iwlow centre of lower 
lip. Remains of white slip. Clay, burnt hard on surface, 
but influence of fire not extending far, the back being 
quite soft. Gr. M. 2^". 

Bal. 093. Stucco fr. Life-size thumb (two end joints). 
Covered with bright pink paint, now much effaced ; nail 
marked in red. Soft clay mixed with fibre, and unburnt. 
Length 2!". 

Bal. 094. Fresco. On red ground (on which scrolls are 
faintly visible) an elliptical panel, half bordered by green 
band disappearing lx:hind, and continued in straight band 
downwards. Within panel is galloping yellow horse 
outlined red, having green collar with long wind-blown 
ends ; marked on quarter with Svastika and a horizontal 
CO shape, and on flank by annulet with projection at lower 
edge. 

Below horse, in centre, a six-pointed star formetl of two 
interlaced triangles ; to R. p. an annulet with projection 
to R. p. side (green) ; t(» L. p. a four-petalled rosette ; 
to L. p. of this a circle (?) with centre spot ; aljove tail, 
an annulet. At top of ellipse is straight yellow tuind Ixilow 
green. Upper and L. edge of fr. broken away. May 
represent neck or stomach portion of garments of figure, 
or decoration applied to flesh. Surface flaking off. 9r 
x6'. 

Bal. 095. Fresco fr. ; Buddha seated in meditation ; red 
robe, green halo, pink nimbus, red ground. Above and 
below parts of similar figs, in different colouring. Part 
of diaper. 7l"x32''. 

Bal. 096. Fresco fr. Bodliisattva seated witliin vesica ; 
body nude (?), red Dhoti, hands in lap holding tall flask. 
Head J to L. p., tiara, necklet, and massive carcanct. 
Flesh pale pink ; all outlines red. Background red-brown, 
and oblique band of purple-brown to L. p. Much damaged. 
loJ'xS*. 

Bal. 097. Fresco ; upper part of face 2 i"* P-> over 

which, and attached to tenia, is animal’s head with open 
jaws and tiara. Prob. part of Trimurti. 3' x sj". 

Bal. 098. Fresco ; upper part of princely fig. playing 
liarp (cf. ‘ Apollo ’ fig. in panel on Stuixv base from Sikri 
in Lahore Museum). Costume : closely fitting vest (or 
nude ?), neck-band, elaborate jewelled armlet, bracelets, 
ear-rings. Long black hair nearly covered by elaborate 
Pagri of red cloth orn. with strings of pearls. Harp 
(carefully studied) of gold (yellow). Eyes dreamy ; mouth 
slightly open (singing ?) ; small moustache ; Tilaka, 
horizontal red line on cheek below eye. Thin grey stole 
over R. arm. Hand, graceful and carefully drawn, is 
plucking strings. loi' x lo". 


T 
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Bal. 099. Fresco ; head df Buddha | to L. p., eyes half 
closed and dreamy. Nimbus dark green with pink border. 
Robe rod-brown. Hair black, dose cropped, and in hard 
line over forehead. Cheek.s full, mouth small. 6^x72''. 

Bal. oioo. Fresco fr. ; Buddha seated in meditation, as 
from wall diaper ; J to R. p., hands in lap ; red robe ; 
pink nimbus with dark centre ; pink Padmilsana without 
detail of petals. Deep red border to halo. Much damaged. 

I2''x8r. 

Bal. 0101. Fresco fr. ; life-size L, foot, white, resting on 
white lotus with buff centre surrounded by pinkish ray. 
Above ankle, edge of dark red-brown drapery in many 
rippling folds, edged thin white, with black contours. To 
L. p. of hem of garment lower part of fig. in maroon 
robe seated cross-legged on blue lotus with white seed-table. 
Background similar to that of Bal. 0102 with differences 
in detail ; both generally Byzantine in character. Backing 
mud and straw. 15* x 1 1 

Bal. 0102. Fresco fr. ; part of feet and ankles with 
lower edge of garment. Green lotus with buff centre under 
each foot ; a ring of white dots r/)und centre and seeds 
represented by small red rings. Flesh pink (shaded), 
outlined red. 

Garment red, yellowy-lined, and green-bordered, w’ith 
w'hite pattern of rosettes composed of four dots semi over 
R. ankle ; over L. .same border but field obliquely striped, 
in broad dark red, lighter red, and blue bands with white 
patterns. These consist of : on the rod, a centre row of 
long white lozenge-shape doul^le palmettos of fine limbs, 
formed by two simple palmettes joined base to base in the 
manner of a ‘ turnover ’ pattern, the stems thus forming 
continuous lines. Above and below, halves of the same 
pattern, in yellow, the longitudinal centre line coming on 
the outer side. 

Just within each edge of red band is a wavy white line 
forming #lx)rder. On the blue band are rosettes of four 
w'hite dots, as over R. ankle. Ground behind lotuses, red- 
brown w^ith white star flowers semi ; Ixjlow, buff line 
under w'hich is again red-brown. Above lotuses, lighter 
red with star flow'er. Drawing clumsy. ly"" x ii J'". 

Bal. 0103. Fresco fr.; head and one paw of tiger-skin, 
prob. part of costume of fig. of which the green and blue 
background is prob, another part. 6^" x b''. 

Bal. 0104. Fresco fr. ; pair of ducks facing each other. 
Beak and breast-line only remain of duck on R. Duck 
on L. has wings uplifted, buff body, white head and neck, 
buff and white wings. Background grey with darker grey 
swirling lines (water). Above is bank, black, with flowers 
growing. 4'’X3i'* 

Bal. 0105. Fresco fr. ; large jewel consisting of white 
ball surmounted by three small ones, the whole resting 
on blaek ground surrounded by white ring (in perspective), 
and supported by three acanthus leaves (?) rising from 
arching tiand. R. and L. are similar rings and jewels (?). 


Perhaps part of MukuUi of large fig. Much defaced. 

6rx6'. 

Bal. 0106. Fresco fr. ; haloed head (Buddha ?), f to R. p. 
Very arched eyebrows, small chin, red robe. Flesh white 
w'ith red outlines, eyebrows black. Much defaced. 7* 

X4r. 

Bal. 0107. Fresco fr., much defaced. Appears to be front 
part of seated cleph.ant, with shapeless legs. Trunk is the 
usual baggy one of Chinese artists. A shrine prob. to 

L- P- Si'xsr. 

Bal. 0108. Fresco fr. R. foot and leg to knee, in profile, 
of standing fig. Similar in si7,c and style to Bal. oiox, 
0102. Foot pink, shaded with umber (much flaked off), 
with dark red outlines. Rests on dark olive-green ellipti- 
cal mat or cushion, lotus leaf with petal-tips of pink 
lotus (apparently placed between feet) just reaching heel. 

Legs alxjvc ankle hidden by stiff-hanging robe painted 
in bro.ad sloping stripes of maroon, blue, white, black, 
and again maroon. These stripes arc again orn. with 
scries of double jKilmcttes forming elongated lozenges and 
half-lozenges, in white, yellow, or pink. 

On either side of leg is an opening in robe, marked by 
vertical scries of stiff zigzag folds. Border of robe bright 
green over grey, green almost completely lost ; inner 
l>order, maroon and buff. Background below ankle 
maroon ; above, somewhat lighter red, divided by thin 
white line. Former strewn with green or dark red trefoils 
spotted with white, and white star-like flowers ; latter 
with similar blue trefoils and yellow stars. Part of hanging 
scarf (?), red and white, to L. of leg drapery. Fair condition. 
i'4'x9r. 

Bal. 0109-10. Fresco fr. in grey and red, with white 
curved dividing lines ; prob. from Bal. oioi, 2, or 8. 

2''xir. 

Bal. oiii. Fresco fr., of .seated Buddha diaper, similar 
to Bal. 06, &c., but slightly larger scale. 7 V x 6". 

Bal. oiia. Fresco fr., very much defaced. Near lower 
edge, upper part of halo of seated Buddha prob. of type 
Bal. 06. Above appear faint architectural lines (prob. 
roof) in red, at various angles ; below thc.se is decorative 
frieze similar to that on Bal. 0114. At top L. p. comer, 
panel with lotus beside which is .seated worshipping fig. 
All very indistinct. 1 t* x 9*, 

Bal. 0113. Fresco fr. of Buddha diaper, similar to Bal. 06. 
but rounded in drawing. Heads, haloes, and draperies 
characterized by lines more nearly circular than examples 
referred to. More variety of colour also, including pink, 
red, buff shades of blue and grey. 12 J* x 7!'. 

Bal. 0114. Fresco fr. Upper part of Buddha to front, 
in Dharmacakra-mudr& (?). Above, a frieze of clusters 
of red flowers on looping stems. Indistinct and abraded, 
fi'xsr. 

Bal. 0115. Fresco fr. of Buddha diaper, head and neck 
only, to larger scale than Bal. 06. Much defaced. 4* x 3'. 
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Bal. oii6. Fresco fr. Haloed fig., perhaps Maitreya, seated 
European fashion on lotus cushion. Feet rest on lotus 
footstool with toes turned well out ; knees wide apart. 

Outer robe brown ; under garment white, showing at 
ankles and K. hip. R. arm bare ; painted yellow, all 
other parts broken away. R. and L. adoring attendant 
figs. To R. p. vertical bands of red, from behind which 
one of the attendants is looking. I..otus cushion has 
frill of green suggesting petals, and top chequered to 
suggest seed-table ; lotus rests on square mat. Colour 
much abraded. Backing as Bal. 0117. 6I''x5F> 

Bal. 0117. Fresco fr., showing kneeling (?) fig. of youth, 
with .shaven head and tuft of hair at side, dressed in 
long bull coat ; black belt with four short tabs (sword 
slings ?) at L. side, and black Iwots. Reaches up with R. 
hand, in which is brush or chisel, performing some op>era- 
tion on pyramidal shrine (outlined red), on base of which 
are portions of two written chars. (Brilhml) in black. 

Background above, dark red ; below shrine and fig. 
a black band on which are rows of triangular shapes 
composed of red and white dots. Across R. upjicr corner 
diagonal bands of grey and pink. Fine fibrous mud, 
backed with coarse. 7* x 6J*. 

Bal. 0118. Fresco fr. of predella, showing donors kneeling 
to L. p., hands together holding lotus buds. Front fig. 
bearded on chin ; cheeks shaven, moustache, full eyes, 
black hair lianging to shoulders ; wears close-fitting narrow- 
waist<fd long coat, buff, with collar, cuffs and band down 
front and round skirt of orange spotted diagonally with 
white ; also black belt, with slings in front holding sword 
(or knife) and kidney-shaped pouch at hip. 

Second fig. (front only) similar, but coat only to hips. 
Ground dark red. The whole closely resembles second and 
third figs, in Ser, iv. PI. CXXVT, Tar. 009. 6* x 7*. 

Bal. 0119. Fresco fr. ; upper part of Buddha | to R. p. ; 
brown robe, green vesica, buff nimbus, red brown back- 
ground divided from band of purple brown to R. p. by 
thin white line. Style and type of Ser. iv. PI. XI, Kha. i. 
0054. 7 'x6'. 

Bal. oiao. Fresco fr. ; Buddha, seated J to R, p. in 
meditation, as in Buddha diapers. Red rol>e, green 
(perished) halo. To R. p., border of buff imbricated 
scides and edge of red-outlined nimbus, similar to those 
on Bal. 05. a., to which fr. evidently belongs, gi'x 7F. 

Bal. oiai. Fresco fr., showing part of two figs, kneeling 
side by side, hands together in adoration, f to L. On 
R., haloed warrior fig., heels and L. side lost. Armour 
generally resembling that found on Lokapftlas (cf. Ser. iv. 

PI. LXXXIV, LXXXV), but not treated in detail. Fig. 
has necklace, bracelets, mass of black hair falling behind 
R. shoulder. 

On L., boy ; details of dress effaced except for close- 
fitting tunic with square-cut neck and snake (?) hood or 
cowl, the snake’s head and neck rising erect above the 
boy’s. Drawn in red outline with touches only of black, 
and washes of white or grey ; background liehind boy, pale 
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green. Before knees of figs*, is a cable-like band, painted 
blue, outlined red. qf" x 31". 

Bal. oiaa. Fresco fr. Fla^ fr. of fine stucco, with re- 
mains of painting on front and back. On one, part of 
Buddha (?) face, drawn in red and black ; on other, fr. 
of blue border orn. with scrolls in red and white. 6* x 3', 

Bal. 0133. Fresco fr., with painted surface front and 
back like the preceding. O^. Buddha head, | to L., 
looking down ; curved features. Rev. in L. corner, small 
Buddha head, J to R. Remainder is white with red 
outlines and traces of blue flower om. ; subject indistin- 
guishable. Gr. M. 54* X 61 ". 

Bal. 0134. Fresco fr., split off a double-fronted piece 
like the preceding. Remains only of Buddha head } to 
R. and curving lotus stem, in white and red. 4* x 24'. 

Bal. 0135. a-b. Two fresco frs., portions of one design 
but not joining ; evidently from double-fronted painting 
like the preceding, showing number of small scattered 
Buddhas seated in meditation. Rough work. Gr. fr. 74* 
x6'. 

• 

Bal. 0136 . Fresco fr., showing part of lotus plant, 
one flower supporting a seated Buddha (fragmentary). 
Colouring mostly white, with red outlines, on plain green 
background ; some blue. Gr. M. 54*. 

Bal. 0137. Fresco fr., showing girl kneeling in adoration 
} to R., lotus-bud between hands. Drawn entirely in 
red outline with black eyes, eyebrows, and hair. Latter 
parted in middle and done in roll round neck ; dress 
apjjarently a long jacket, no detail shown. Object of 
adoration, a standing Buddha whose R. foot rests on 
large lotus, almost conplclely effaced. 54*x7|''. • 

Bal. 0138 . Fresco fr., painted front and back as Bal. 
0123, and showing on R. orig. R. edge slightly curved. 
Odv. slightly curved green and pink border of vesica, 
with fr. of red robe and outstretched hand within. Rev. 
by edge, blue border orn. with red and white plrxit design ; 
within Buddha seated } to R. 8* x 52*. 

Bal. oisg. Misc. fresco frs., on thin* fine layer of 
stucco, evidently facing of one side of double-fronted 
painting like the preceding. Three frs., apparently adjoin- 
ing, showing hanging L. hand and flying white stole, out- 
lined red, with kneeling fig. (yellow) in blue Dhdti on R. 
Chief of other frs., not joining, show (a) male face (Gane^ ?), 
in white peaked cap, f to R. ; (b) L. bent arm and part 
of body of male (?) fig., arm covered with long clinging 
sleeve in red and white ; (e) seed vessel in middle of white 
lotus. Gr. M. 4". 

BaL 0130-3. Three fresco frs. 0131 and 0132 show 
impress of reeds on back of clay ; 0130 painted on each 
side. OIJ2 shows seated fig. | to L., prob. monk, against 
blue background. Colour gone from robe ; face lost 
above chin. Much effaced, ojjj, perhaps adjoining, 
shows face of monk 2 to L., with green circular /timbus. 
0130 shows Buddha head, } to R., with grey circular 
nimbus, and blue vesica red-rimmed. Flesh white, out- 
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lined red. On rev. part ol vesica (?) of variegated rings 
of green and white, and red robe (?). Gr. M. 3J*. 

Bal. 0133. Fr. of painted wood with seated Buddha ; 
head } to R. p., grey robe, blue lotus, red ground and blue 
nimbus. Outlines black. Much defaced. 6J*X2l'xr*. 


Bal. 0134. Fr. of painted wood. Traces only of paint, 
red and blue on lK>th sides. 6|* x x 

Bal. 0135-7. Three flakes of painted wood, showing 
white and pink cloud scrolls outlined black. Gr. fr. 4^” 

X I ^ ^ 
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During a busy halt of three days at Keriya town I was able to attend to much practical work, 
and to secure the hire of twelve additional camels. Information that had reached me opportunely 
while at Khotan through Ibrahim, ‘ the miller ’, my old guide of 1901 and 1906, induced me then 
to spare time for a renc'wed visit to the fascinating remains of the ancient site beyond the termination 
of the Niya river, buried by the desert sands since the third century a. d. By December 8th I 
reached the small oasis of Niya. There Ibrahim’s statement that ruined houses had been traced 
to the south of the area previously explored by me was after some tergiversations confirmed by 
'Azim Pawan, a Niya hunter, who was reported to have come upon them a year or two earlier. 
The effective orders issued by Tai Ta-lo-yeh, the scholarly and helpful Amban of Keriya, and the 
friendly recollection the local people had preserv'ed of my previous visits, made it possible to raise 
within a single day forty labourers ds well as the month’s supplies required by my caravan for the 
journey to distant Charchan.* 

The three rapid marches that carried us beyond Imam-Ja'far-Sadiq’s shrine (Map No. 19. b. 
I, 2) lay along the usual pilgrims’ track, which I had previously followed. The only changes here 
noted had reference to the terminal course of the Niya river. The abundant summer floods of the 
preceding two years had caused it partially to revert to the old eastern bed, which was found com- 
pletely dry in 1906. Near Chuk-toghrak, some miles above the bifurcation of the two beds, the 
river still carried about 100 cubic feet of water per second. But most of this volume is soon 
lost in the wide riverine belt of fine grazing and jungle farther down, and where we met the dying 
river course again about two miles above Imam-Ja'far-Sadiq, it had shrunk to only about 7 cubic 
feet per second. But even so the available water had permitted a new small ‘ Tarim ’, cultivated 
by three families, to be opened at Yoghanche, some four miles farther up, in addition to the other 
little patches of cultivation at Kapak-askan and KuiTaklik-tarim already noted in the 1906 map. 

An ^>bservation made at Tulkiich-kol-tarirn, the last tiny colony situated about two miles 
below the sacred settlement (sec map in PI. 4), was of distinct geographical and also antiquarian 
interest. In*i9o6 I had noted the fertility of its fields cleared in the luxuriant jungle, and during 
the following few years the little colony had increased to about fifteen households, new settlers 
having been brought there from Keriya by Nurullah, its founder.^ When pitching my camp 
there on the evening of December 12th I noticed the marked extension of the carefully fenced 
fields and the comfortable new house in timber-and-wattle that Nurullah had .since 1906 built for 
himself. In a large orchard planted at the same time fruit trees of difierent kinds had grown to 
a fair height, pleasing evidence of the fertility of the soil. 

Unfortunately the unusually large summer floods of the last three years instead of benefiting 
Nurullah had spelt misfortune for his colony and threatened to bring about its extinction. They 
had caused the water carried by the terminal channel to take a more westerly course, reverting 
towards the old deep-cut ‘ Yar ' which our previous survey shows, and had carried off the barrage 
upon which the canal irrigating the Tiilkiich-kol fields depended for its service. The supply 
received by them in 1911 and 1912 from a small newly made canal had been quite inadequate, 


^ Cf. Ruins of Khotan, p. 350 ; Serindia, i. p. 212. 
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ample as was the ak-su of those summers, and after the failure of two crops urullah’s new settlers 
all deserted him in the winter preceding my visit. His hope of restoring cultivation in his colony 
depended upon damming up the new bed by a tugh at a point about half a ijiile below the position 
of the former barrage, where the bed passed between two high tamarisk-cones and where it was 
some twenty feet deep (Fig. 105). But to secure the labour needed for this task was beyond 
Nurullah's resources or those of the Mazar Shaikhs to whom he owed a tithe on the land, and an 
attempt made with a few local men failed. So although a little wheat hatl been harvested in 1913 
and the fruit trees were still alive, there was danger of the complete abandonment of the colony. 

These facts ascertained by me on the spot supply instructive evidence of the precarious Abandon- 
character of cultivation in all terminal oases, whether large or small. They also strikingly illustrate 
— what I have discussed at length elsewhere — how varied the causes which may lead to their 
abandonment, whether gradual or sudden, and how difficult it may be at a later date, in th(! absence 
of direct contemporary record, to determine the true cause.* We have here a clear instance of 
cultivation at the very termination of a river brought to an end not from want of water, such as 
would result from ‘ desiccation ', whether progressive or temporary, but on the contrary by its in- 
creased volume and a change in the river course with which the available local resources were 
unable to cope under the prevailing economic and administrative conditions. Nurullah’s colonists 
would have been well able to maintain and extend their littlfe oasis with the previous volume of 
water. But when its increase during the last three years finally led* to a diversion of the stream 
into a new channel they were unable to meet the emergency, and abandonment of their holdings 
followed rapidly. 

These observations must convey to the critical student a lesson of obvious antiquarian interest ; Cause of 
for assuming that this abandonment of Tulkiich-kol were to be final and Nurullah’s large dwelling 
came to be invaded and in time buried by the ever present drift-sand, there would be as little chance diftkult to 
of its explorer, centuries hence, arriving at a definite conclusion regarding the true cause of the jkt^minc 
abandonment as we have now in respect of the ancient settlement in the desert beyond. Only 
contemporary record can definitely clear up the doubts and varied possibilities involved by an 
archaeological question of this nature, and unfortunately there is little hope of such a record being 
found among all the ancient Kharos^hi documents that the Niya Site has preserved. 

I may mention here that my timely retuVn to the Niya Site incidentally offered a chance of Construc- 
saving the Tiilkuch-tarim. My resumed excavations had brought a comparatively la^ge force 
of able-bodied labourers near the spot. So when I had returned with them from the ruins and was 
leaving for Charchan I was glad to set them to work to raise a new tugh across the d^ep-cut flood- 
bed at the point where Nurullah’s previous effort had failed. The work was expected to take 
about five days, and as I deposited the sum needed for the men’s wages with the Mazar Shaikhs 
whose prayers duly preceded the start, they set to work with a will (P ig. 105). Skilled carpenters 
were among them for the construction of the needed pile-framework and abundant timber was 
close at hand, so that completion of the little canal head was assured. It was only just in time ; 
for owing to the protection afforded by the ice now rapidly forming on the lakelets near the Mazar 
the winter supply of kara-su from springs in the terminal bed of the Niya river was expected to 
descend in the Yar towards Tillktich-kol very shortly, and its arrival would have impeded the 
work at the new barrage. 

On the same occasion I ascertained that the total volume of kara-su available in the terminal 


* For the uncertainties besetting this question in respect of the Niya Site, see Anc. Khotan, i. pp. 383 sqq. ; Serindia, 

of the old sites near Domoko and at Dand&n-oilik, cf. Serindia, i. pp. 243 sqq. [For general observations on this {raint, see 

i. pp. 208 sq. ; for those connected with the abandonment now my remarks in Geogr, J., Ixv. (1925), pp. 487 sqq.] 
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river-bed above Imaifi-Ja'far-Sadiq-mazar is estimated at fully three task.* Ibrahim Beg, my 
old travel factotum and an expert in irrigation matters of the Khotan-Keriya region, considered 
this volume sufficient for cultivation by about a hundred households. The small ‘ Tarims ’ in 
the vicinity of the pilgrimage place are far from comprising even a third of this number, and conse- 
quently no difficulty whatever is felt about their irrigation, either in the spring or after June-July, 
when the flood of ak-su stops owing to the demand made upon it by the cultivation of Niya. 1 
heard no complaint whatever of trouble from salt in the water, and any ground that I saw near 
those cultivated areas, Tulkiich-kol included, was completely free from shor or salt efflorescence. 
I was therefore not surprised to find that the holdings south-east of the Mazar, which I well 
remembered from my visit of 1906, appeared distinctly larger and their owners’ dwellings more 
substantial. 

When starting on the morning of December 13th from Tiilkuch-kol-tarlm northward, I took 
the opportunity to visit the little lakelet (PI. 4) to which the locality owes its name and from which 
the supply of ice for our stay at the ancient site had been obtained overnight. I found it a perfectly 
clear sheet of water about 80 yards in diameter, fed solely by underground sources and encircled 
by sand ridges, which to the north and north-east rise about 150 feet above its level. Its situation 
vividly recalled that of the Yueh-ya-ch'iian, the famous ‘Crescent Lake’ close to Tun-huang.^ 
Its water keeps perfectly fresh at all times, though its level is subject to considerable seasonal 
variations. The total absence of any saline deposit on the banks is further proof that this curious 
terminal lakelet of the Niya river must have a constant subterranean drainage. 

As we moved farther on towards the ancient site I was interested to find the track Uiat our 
camel convoys of 1906 had trodden in the sand still clearly recognizable, wherever it lay between 
tamarisk-cones or on otherwise sheltered ground. Of the shepherd huts and jungle grazing grounds 
which this our old route pa.ssed, the first, Darya-tilgan, was said not to have been visited for the 
last fifteen years, while two others beyond were known to Ibrahim, ‘ the hunter ’, an old herdsman 
of the Mazar flocks, to have been deserted far longer. There was reason to believe that until 
a few years before the extent of the summer floods upon which depends the growth of reed-beds 
and scrub in this terminal belt had for some time been shrinking. 

Beyond the last deserted hut, marked Kotek-saima in Map No. 19. b. i and PI. 4, 'Azim, ‘ the 
hunter’, our guide, turned westwards, and after aboiita mile, having crossed a high ridge of sand 
linking tkmarisk-cones, we reached the first of the ruined houses reported by him.® My surmise on 
the occasion of my rapid visit to this ground in 1906 that ‘ more ruins, perhaps, might be hidden in 
this maze of*high tamarisk-covered sand-cones ’ had proved right.® As the photograph, P'ig. 99, 
and the plan, PI. 5, show, the ruin occupies terrace-like ground on the western edge of an open 
wind-eroded area extending for about 230 yards from north to south and surrounded by tamarisk- 
cones. Along the line skirting their foot an ancient fence made of vertical rushes could be traced 
for a considerable distance. Near where its eastern portion terminates, the gaunt trunks of two 
big mulberry trees, one still upright, emerged from the sand. Pottery debris of the same type as 
found elsewhere at the Niya Site strewed thf? bare eroded ground. 


® The task (stone), the regular unit for measuring the 
volume of water carried by canals in the oases of Chine.se 
Turkestan, is supposed to represent the quantity needed for 
working one millstone ; it may be taken on the average as 
corresponding roughly to 5-7 cubic feet per second. 

* Sec Desert Cathay, ii. pp. 160 sqq. ; Fig. 208 below. 

® Thc^jKisition of these ruins has by an oversight been 
shown in Map No. 19 too far to the north-west. Camp C. 


1.XII with the entry ‘ ruined houses ' should be shifted to 
the right Ixink of the dry river-t)ed marked to the west of 
Camp 92 (of 1901), the position being about a mile and a 
half NW. of the latter. A corresponding correction must be 
made in the route line ; from Camp ucii (N. xlii-xliii) it 
led along the ancient river-bed, discussed farther on, down 
to the position of the ancient bridge as shown in the map. 

• Cf. Serindia, i. p. 213. 
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The ruined dwelling N. xlii (Fig. 98) comprised two portions, both badly decayed through 
erosion. The smaller one to the west was built with wattle of vertically placed tamarisk branches, 
which were still standing to about two feet in height. On clearing the smaller of the two rooms, 
i, a number of miscellaneous small objects were recovered, including a carnelian bead, the bowl 
of a horn spoon, glass fragments, &c. In the other the roofing of reed bundles had fallen in and 
was found covering part of the floor. From one of the corners a quantity of oat straw was brought 
to light mixed with sheep-dung, indicating that at one time or another the place had been used as 
a sheep pen. The larger and more solidly built structure to the east had suffered worse by erosion, 
and of only two of the outer walls could the timber foundations be traced, together with the lowest 
portion of the wattle-and-plaster. One well-worked foundation beam measured 23 feet in length 
with a thickness of 8 inches. Among the plentiful debris of fallen timber, all badly splintered and 
shrivelled, was a circular post about 8 feet in height, which once supported the roof of a hall as well 
as the double cantilever inserted between the post and the ceiling. Scanty as were these finds, they 
left no doubt that the ruin belonged approximately to the same early period as the remains previously 
explored at the site farther north. This also agreed with the depth of erosion, 14 feet, observed in 
the immediate proximity of the structure. A row of dead Terek {Populus alba) trees close to it still 
stood upright to a height of 10-12 feet. 

The second ruin, N. xliii, reported by 'Azim was found about a furlong to the west, situated 
among close-set tamarisk-cones and consequently deeply buried in sand (Fig. 94). Its two main 
rooms (see plan, PI. 5) were filled with sand to a height of about eight feet, the removal of which was 
a laborious task and yielded only a few small objects in wood and metal (PI. XVI), besides pieces of 
large pottery jars. The construction of the dwelling, though rough, showed two peculiarities of 
interest. The room to the cast, i, provided with a sitting platform running round three sides, as 
so often in previously explored dwellings of the Niya Site, had wattle walls of a make that I had 
not observed elsewhere ; the elevation in PI. 5 is intended to illustrate it. It consisted of two 
thicknesses of matting, closely woven in a diagonal pattern, with a layer of about three inches of, 
mud plaster between them. I found no trace of a plaster facing outside, as is usual in the case of 
wattle walls with diagonal matting.’ The other peculiar feature was the recess formed by a wall 
with re-entering angles in room ii (see plan, PI. 5). Its purpose remains uncertain ; it might 
possibly have served for the accommodation of stairs leading to an upper story.* The posts 
securing the wattle walls of vertical reeds in this room stood to a height of only 6 feet 6 inches, while 
the central pillar found in room i indicated for the latter a clear height of over 8 feet. In both rooms 
the finds consisted only of a few fragments of household objects, as described in the List. 

The reports of the search-parties sent out in different directions on my first arrival at N. xui 
indicated the presence of old remains at a few points to the S. and SW. A visit paid to these on 
December 14th showed that the ruin in the latter direction, about half a mile distant, was only 
that of a small and poorly built rush-wall structure, probably used as a cattle-shed. Another ruin, 
found at a distance of about one mile to the south, was that of a dwelling-place, measuring about 
62 by 42 feet outside and built with wattle of closely woven diagonal matting like the one in N. xliii. 
From the badly splintered condition of the wooden framework disclosed by a trial clearing, it was 
evident that the remains had been long exposed before being covered by drift-sand, and as this 
lay now to a height of six feet or so I did not spare time for complete excavation. Two small 
structures still farther to the south, from which the few relics marked N. xlii. 01-3 had been brought, 
were reported to be in a similar eroded condition ; want of time obliged me to leave these unvisited. 

’ Scp, c.g. Ancient Kholan, i. p. 317 ; ii. PI. VI; Serindia, ■ Cf. Ancient Kholan, i. p. 377 ; ii. PI. XXXIV. 

i. p. ais. Fig. 47. 
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[Chap. IV 

The main interest of the ruins so far mentioned lies in the proof they furnish that the area of 
the ancient settlement collectively named by me the Niya Site extended at least five miles farther 
south than N. xli, the southernmost of its buildings previously explored and definitely attributable 
to the same early epoch.* Thus the distance separating the southern extremity of the site from the 
present termination of the Niya river at Tiilkuch-kol-tarim is reduced to only about six miles. 

But a still more interesting result of my visit to this ground was the discovery of the upper 
continuation of that ancient river-bed which in 1906 I had found to be clearly marked by the 
remains of a bridge close to the west of N. xli,*® but which want of time had then not allowed me 
to trace farther to the south. I first came upon that continuation quite close to the west of N. XLiii. 
The high tamarisk-cones between which this ruin lies form in fact part of a chain such as often 
flanks ancient river-beds in the desert. The remains to the south and south-west previously men- 
tioned proved to be situated within a furlong or less of the left bank of this ancient bed. Its width 
averaged about 40 yards, and the banks on both sides were seen to be lined everywhere by rows 
of big Toghraks, almost all dead.** To the west of it there stretches a belt of fairly open ground, 
covered with scrub and low drift-sand, up to the foot of a high ridge of dunes running parallel to 
the terminal bed and about two miles distant from it. The big summer floods of the last two or 
three years, which, as related above,^had caused the diversion of the actual terminal bed from above 
Tiilkuch-kol-tarim, were reported to have taken that direction, and one of the men sent out from 
my camp at N. xlii had, searching westwards for ruins, actually come upon ground moist from 
recent inundation. 

The connexion of the bed passing close to N. xlii and N. xliii with the one first seen*in 1906 
where the ancient foot bridge west of N. xli spanned it, was definitely established on December 1 5th, 
when I traced it right through to the southern end of the previously explored area. In foHowing 
the winding course of the ancient bed, clearly marked by rows of dead Toghraks or by a line of low 
tamarisk-cones, I came at two points upon remains of habitations that had been almost completely 
eroded, close to which dead poplars (Terek), remnants of ancient arbours, still stood upright in 
lines.** 

After about 3 miles' going the ground assumed a more open appearance, resembling that 
found at the very extremity of the ancient delta of the Keriya river. A number of small channels 
seemed here to spread over level ground bounded on the west by the big ridge of dunes above men- 
tioned. Numerous flat patches covered with slight salt efflorescence suggested dried-up pools, 
and Ibrahln^, 'the hunter', remembered that, three summers before, the terminal inundation of 
the river had extended to this ground. Here evidently was the meeting-point of the latest western 
flood channel, the dry deep-cut Yar coming from Darya-tilgan and the ancient river-bed now traced 
between the two. Proceeding thence to the north-east we passed through a belt of high tamarisk- 
covered cones, such as is seen in the photographic panorama reproduced in Serindia, Fig. 75, 
and guided by the ancient bed which meanders between them, struck the ‘ Tati ’ area where it 
stretches in close proximity to N. xli and the ancient bridge. 

My return to this ground was prompted by the wish to examine it more closely than had been 
possible on October 30th, 1906, the last day of my former stay at the Niya Site.** The remains of 
the ancient bridge were found wholly unchanged, and there was nothing to add to the description 
previously given of the old river-bed that it once spanned (Fig. 102). But on going over the open 

* Sec Serindia, i. p. 240 ; also the site plan, PI. 7. the entry ‘ Deep Y&r ’ ought to have been placed along the 

See Fig. 102 ; Serindia, i. pp. 240 sq., Fig. 75. eastern and later channel ; see the detailed map of the 

** Th's ancient bed lying to the west of that which our .southern portion of the Niya Site in PI. 4. 

route passed near Dary&-tilgan, and which thence runs due *• See also Serindia, i. 213. 

north, has been shown correctly in the Map No. 19. b. But ** See Serindia, i. pp. 240 sq. 
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area west of the bridge and close to its left bank (see plan, PI. 6) I found tfiat among the remains 
of dead arbours and garden fences half smothered in the sand there survived also ruins of small 
structures, N. xliv. Beyond them and after crossing a well-marked depression adjoining to the 
north-west, I came to my surprise upon the remains of a large and remarkably well preserved 
vineyard. The panoramic view, Fig. 131, shows most of this interesting ground as viewed from the 
south, and its survey, as reproduced in PI. 6, will help to localize details. 

Fringed by tamarisk-cones rising to 40 feet and more above the original ground level there Fenced area, 
extends here an oblong open space measuring roughly 260 yards from north-west to south-east 
and about 150 yards across. A fence of brushwood strengthened by rough posts, such as is often 
found around the yards and dead arbours of ancient dwellings at the Niya Site, once enclosed the 
whole area. Its line could be traced all round, except where it lay smothered under the foot of 
sand-cones, as it was for the greater part along the north-eastern side. 

The northern portion of the fenced space was occupied by a vineyard, edged and here and Aiicient 
there interspersed with fruit trees, largely apricot, peach, and Eleagnus (Jigda). The method of 
planting the vines could be traced with almost uncanny clearness, and the Niya labourers with me 
recognized it at once as the method still in vogue everywhere in the oases of the Khotan region. 

The vines were planted in regular rows, as shown by the pjan, PI. 6, with about twenty feet 
interval between the rows, and along these, quite close to each vine stem, were fixed stout posts, 
which once carried the trellis needed for the trailing branches. Where the soil, held together by 
the posts and vines, had resisted wind-erosion and still rose to about three feet above the present, 
lowered,* level of the ground, as seen in Fig. 132 on the right, each vine stem and post was found 
almost intact in its place, notwithstanding the lapse of over sixteen centuries. N. xliv. 01-12 
are specimens of wood taken from the vines and fruit trees (apricot, Eleagnus, peach, apple, walnut) 
found here. 

To the east of the surviving portion of this ancient vineyard the ground once probably forming Effects of 
part of it had been eroded to a depth of about 25 feet. Here a gap in the chain of high tamarisk- .wind- 
cones had evidently admitted the powerful winds blowing from the north-east, thus giving them 
a chance of carrying on with exceptional effect their work of slow but unrelenting destruction, 
which I had so frequently observed in the Lop Desert and elsewhere. The still larger and some- 
what deeper depression that the panorama and plan show between the vineyard and the once 
fenced arbour and small structures farther south had, as seen from across the dry river-bed on my 
first rapid visit, presented the appearance of a large rectangular tank or reservoir. Closer survey 
did not furnish evidence confirming this impression ; yet the NW. and SW. sides of the depression, 
meeting at what is nearly a right angle, looked curiously straight to the eye. 

Immediately to the south-east of it there stretched a long row of dead trees, all cultivated Clearing 
poplars (Terek), belonging to an ancient arbour or avenue (Fig. 104). Behind them, splintered 
posts rising above little terraces covered with sand and tangled dead tamarisk growth marked n. xliv. ^ 
three or four small ruined structures, N. xliv. The clearing of them yielded no finds other than 
a large quantity of oat straw heaped up in a corner of the rush-wall structure iii, which manifestly 
had served as a cattle-shed. The larger walled enclosure to the south-west of it had probably 
a similar purpose. The other ruins, i, ii, were those of small habitations built in timber and wattle, 
the rooms in which were badly eroded. 

Oil December i6th I moved my camp to the north-west, partly for the purpose of seeing the Clearing of 
ground that stretches between the ancient river-bed and the line of ruins previously explored south 
of the Stupa of the site, and partly in order to bring my labourers nearer to any ruins not already 
cleared which a small search party sent out three days earlier with Surveyor Muhammad Yaqub 
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might have traced to the east and north-east of the same line. My move disclosed no fresh ruins ; 
but in the close vicinity of N. xl, near the southern extremity of the site as explored in 1906, a 
badly eroded dwelling, N. xlv (plan, PI. 5), built in timber and plaster was found to have escaped 
attention at that time. The clearing of what remained of two rooms brought to light eighteen 
Kharo-sthi documents on wood, including a double rectangular tablet, a very large wedge-shaped 
tablet, &c., besides miscellaneous household implements, &c., shown in the List below, among 
them a sandal-maker’s wooden last, N. xlv. i. 03, and a mouse-trap, N. xlv. 01. The thick 
layer of sheep-dung, which covered the floor of the two rooms and had saved them from being 
completely eroded, also accounts for the brittle condition of the wooden documents. From the 
fact that on the route followed the open patches of wind-eroded ground were practically bare of 
any pottery fragments or other ‘ Tati ’ debris, it may be concluded that the ancient settlement 
did not here extend westwards. 

Muhammad Yaqub’s party, which rejoined my camp at N. xxiv, where our discovery of the 
hidden archive was made in 1906, had failed to trace any previously unexplored ruins in the course 
of its search eastwards. But as the Surveyor, who was new to the ground and the work, had failed 
to recognize correctly our former landmarks, the actual course followed by him remained doubtful.'* 
Among the small relics, mostly beads, metal fragments and the like, picked up from bare patches 
of ground by the men with him or by others on the occasion of our renewed visit to the site (N. 01-25), 
special mention may be made of the small gold ear or nose ring in open filigree work, N. 03 (PI. XXIV), 
the well-preserved bronze buckle, N. 06 (PI. XXIV), and the barbed arrow-head in bronze, N. 021 
(PI. XXIII). The latter agrees closely in type with one of the few previously found at this site.'® 

I was able, by returning to this central portion of the site, to recover the large and well-preserved 
cupboard, N. xxvi. 01 (PI. XV'), which had been unearthed in 1906 from one of the rooms* viii, of 
the ancient residence N. xxvi (Fig. 103), and which difficulties of transport had then induced me 
to leave behind under a safe cover of sand.'® Its constructive features, and in particular the peculiar 
shape of the legs, make it certain that, like the other cupboards discovered at the Niya Site,'’ it 
was intended to keep victuals safe from the attack of rodents. The discovery of pieces from the 
similar but more decoratively treated cupboard, L.B. iii.i,'* at the Lou-lan Site proves that we 
have in the Niya Site relic a practically intact specimen of a type of ancient household furniture 
uniformly in use throughout the Tarim basin during the early centuries of our era. From N. xxvi 
I now also removed the decorated wooden jambs, N. xxvi. 010, of the door through which access 
was gained, from the central passage of the house into room v,'* as well as the pair of roughly 
carved wooden capitals, N. xxvi. 05-6, found detached and previously left behind.*® 

The dunes near the group of ruined dwellings N. xxiv-vi appeared to have shifted to some 
extent since my visit in 1906, and though they had left the condition of the ruins that I then explored 
practically unchanged, they had disclosed a good many more ancient fruit trees lying on the ground. 
In the same way there had now come to light traces of two more houses close to the east of N. xxvi, 
which being very badly eroded had before been completely hidden by drift-sand. These were now 


** I have reason to regret that Midn AfrSz-gul, who 
subsequently gave ample proofs of his special aptitude and 
keenness for such arcliaeological reconnaissance work, was 
during our visit to the Niya Site incapacitated for it by 
illness. 

See Serindia, iv. PI. XXIX, N. xiv. 008. 

'• gf. ibid., i. p. 235, Fig. 57. 

See Ancient Khotan, i. pp. 377, 379 ; Serindia, i. 
p. 224, Fig. 57 ; iii. PI. ii. 


** See Serindia, i. pp. 395, 443 ; iv. PI. XLVII. 

'• See ibid., iii. PI. 15. 

*® Objects similarly recovered arc the well-made agricul- 
tural fork of wood and the roughly ornamented wooden 
tray, N. xiii. 01, 02, mentioned in Serindia, i. p. 217 and 
shown there in Fig. 52. Both were among the miscellaneous 
objects excavated in 1906 from the ruined dwelling N. xiii 
and left behind at my old camp near N. xxvi after being 
photographed. 
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cleared, but the process yielded only the fragments of another wooden cupboard, N. xxvi. 04. a-d, 
like the one referred to above, and the ‘striking plate’ of a wooden lock, N. xxvi. on (PI. XVI), 
described in the List below. 

One of the purposes for which I had returned to the central portion of the site was the execution Return to 
of a task that had remained over ever since my first visit in 1901. In the large ruined residence 
N. Ill (Fig. loi), situated about two miles to the south of the Stupa, I had then been obliged to 
leave a few rooms to the west, as well as a large outer hall to the east of the central hall, unexamined. 

Sand filled them to a great height, and with the comparatively small number of labourers then 
available their excavation would have entailed a disproportionate sacrifice of time.“ The number 
of Kharo$(hi documents found in the cleared rooms had been small in comparison with the size and 
apparent importance of the residence, which at the time had led us to call it the ‘ Ya-men ’. In 
the light of my further experience at this site of the amount of ‘ waste papers ’ to be reasonably 
looked for in the houses tenanted by persons of consequence, I had subsequently come to suspect 
that one of the small rooms left unexcavated immediately to the west of the central hall might 
possibly have held the ‘ Daftar ’ so far missed. 

The ample supply of labour at my disposal on this occasion allowed me to finish the clearing Excavation 
of these rooms on December 17th, together with that of the greater part of the outer hall or loggia 
to the east, and the result confirmed this suspicion. In one of the two rooms to the west, which 
the revised plan (PI. 7) of the residence shows marked with x and the north wall of which appears 
on the extreme left of Fig. 97, as seen before excavation, there were found no less than two dozen 
Kharo^thi documents on wood, several of the rectangular and wedge-shaped tablets being of good 
size and almost all in excellent preservation (see PI. XVII, XVII I). This was a substantial addition 
to the cfuantity of ancient local correspondence and records previously secured from the site. Among 
the miscellaneous objects found here and in the adjoining room xi, mostly of wood and of household 
use (see List), may be mentioned several mouse-traps, N. ni. x. 01, 8, 9 (PI. XVI, XXVII), and 
four balusters, N. iii. x. 014-17 (PI. XV), with elaborate ball and ring mouldings closely resembling, 
those found at the Lou-Ian Site.®* 

In the large outer hall, N. iii. xii, measuring fully 43 feet in width, no finds rewarded the Hallo! 
laborious excavation. Of the beams that once carried the roofing only one remained, worked in 
a single piece of Terek wood but now broken and splintered. N. iii. xii. 01 is a specimen of the 
capitals borne by the four posts that had supported it. The carved wooden baluster or short pillar, 

N. HI. 07 (PI. XV), is one of those found loose in the sand near the walls of the central hall.*® 

When this task had been satisfactorily completed after nightfall by the light of big bonfires, 
there remained for the next day only the complete excavation of the ruined dwelling N. xxxix 
(see plan, PI. 5), which had been partially searched in 1906. It brought to light some additional 
rooms, but no finds of interest. Accordingly, by December 1 8th I was free to resume my journey 
eastwards with a good conscience. My renewed visit, rapid as it had to be, had thrown fresh light 
on the southern extension of the area occupied during the third century a. ij. by the settlement 
of ancient Niya or Ching-chileh ^ and had enabled me to trace farther south what I believe to 
have shown as the contemporary terminal course of the Niya river. But the conclusions previously 
arrived at and fully set forth in Serindia?^ regarding the history of the site, the great change in 
physical conditions that has taken place since its abandonment, and the uncertainty as to the direct 
cause of this abandonment, remain unaltered. 

For a full description of N. iii and the interesting Cf. Serindia, i. p. 449 ; iv. PI. XXXIII, L.B. v. 008. 

finds it had yielded, sec Ancient Khotan, i. pp. 330 sqq., See Ancient Khotan, i. p. 333 ; ii. PI. VlII. * 

with Figs. 41-3, and plan, ibid. ii. PI. XXX. ^ Cf. Serindia, i. pp. 242 sqq. 
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Return to 
TulkQch- 
kol. 


I returned to TiiHcuch-kol on December i8th in the same perfectly clear and calm weather, 
which, combined with temperatures falling as low as 42 degrees F. below freezing-point, had 
prevailed all through my visit and had allowed the snowy range far away to the south to be sighted 
daily from the ruins. Proceeding by the track that 1 had followed on my previous visits, I could 
now understand why the belt of high tamarisk-cones that extends south of the ancient bridge gives 
way, after less than two miles, to level ground covered with living forest. While the ancient terminal 
bed of the river with its rows of dead Toghraks and its banks screened by tamarisk-bound sand 
ridges trends away to the west, the ground reached by the termination of the deep Yar striking 
due north of Darya-tilgan had probably continued to receive moisture, either by floods or under- 
ground drainage close to the surface, ever since that ancient terminal bed had ceased to carry water. 
It is likely enough that what was a mere overflow channel in the early centuries of our era became 
the terminal bed of the dying river after the ancient settlement had ceased to exist. This would 
afford an explanation of the striking change in scenery that meets the eye when the traveller passes 
from the desolation of the dead oasis into the luxuriant forest that extends along the banks of the 
‘ Yar ’ and approaches its southernmost ruins. 


Section V.— LIST OF ANTIQUES FROM NIYA SITE 

MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS FOUND AT NIYA SITE 


N. oi-a. Two bronze discs, concave and pierced in 
centre for iron pin (which remains in 02). (.’f. Ser. iv. 
PI. XXXVI, L.A. 0020. Well preserved. 01. Diain. 
depth 1 ". 02. Diam. 2J*, depth 

N. 03. Gold (?) ear or nose ring. Orn., roughly star- 
$ha{)cd, composed of a network of open filigree upon which 
are fine grains ; clusters of grains forming points round 
the edges. Weil preserved. I'x l". PI. XXIV. 

Tf. 04. a-g. Misc. bronze and glass frs. : {a) Bronze 
‘ cat’s bell complete, cast, with ring for suspension ; 
as .SVf. iv. PI. XXIX, L.A. 00104-5. (*) 

Circular lignite orn. ; flat on rev., with small channel cut 
across ; obv. convex, cut in four lobes or fillets, like part 
of orange, the two outer pierced. x J*. (c) Blue glass 
bead, six-sided barrel-shape. Length ^’5*. ,(d) Blue 
glass Iwad, spnall circular transverse section, a flattened 
he.xagon. Diam. 3^". (e) Black glass Iwad, of faulty 

barrel-shape. Length J*. (J) Yellow glass bead, flattened 
lenticular. Length (g) Brown pebble. Gr. M. j®g*. 

N. 05. a-f. Misc. frs. of paste and glass beads, &c. 

(a) Fr. of spherical paste bead of coarse miUefiori type ; 
green, yellow, and red. Diam. i*. {b) Glass bead, fine 
blue, translucent ; drum-shaped. Diam. (z) Fr. of 
fine millefiori glass bead, black, white, green, pink, and 
yellow. I' X (rf) Plain white glass bead, drum-shaped. 
Diam. J*. (e) Fr. of lignite bead, spherical. §'x i'. 

(/) Small fr. of bronze. J'x 

N. 06. Bronze buckle with iron tongue and rivet. Loop 
of attachment for buckle is in form of circular plate, 
hollowed, and with chamfered edges, having at one side 
a projecting strip which is doubled backwards to form 
hinge for buckle and tongue, and clamping piece for 
attachment to leather or other material. Ring of buckle. 


circular, flattened at hinge side. Well preserved, il* x i*. 
PI. XXIV. 

N. 07. Fr. of bronze rod, prob. spoon handle*. Length 
> diam. 

N. 08. Fr. of haematite, showing marks of cutting ; one 
face flat, ground smooth. Jf* x i' x J*. 

N. og. Misc. glass, paste, and shell frs., including ten 
beads of glass, paste and shell ; three frs. of glass beads ; 
three lumps of dark grey paste (not drilled); one small 
.seed, and two small frs. of strip bronze. 

(.'omplete beads are of blue, green, yellow, black, and 
translucent white glass, and one gilded. Shapes : four- 

•' sided cylinder with corners levelled, single and double 
ring-shapes, and grooved cylinders. Gr. M. J*. 

N. 010. Misc. glass, stone, paste, and bronze frs. ; 

including twenty-five glass, paste, and carnelian beads, 
three frs. of glass beads, seven irregular l>alls of dark 
grey paste, one oblong fr. of bronze drilled in centre, and 
one fr. of Han coin. Largest beads : two red carnelian, 
of octagonal cylinder shape, tapering to ends. Length J-l*. 

N. on. Two glass beads; one spherical, yellow glass, 
translucent, diam. X " ; one small grooved-cylinder shape, 
bright blue, translucent, length 

N. 013 . Half of bronze hinge or buckle, pear-shaped, 
with pierced design, i^'x!*. PI. XXIV. 

N. 013. Flattened bronze ring of strip metal. Length 
J", width of strip J*. 

N. 014. Seven beads of glass and paste (two with 
white line ornament) and one carnelian (broken). Gr. 
M. r. . 

N. 015-19. Misc. bronze frs. 0/5. Thin oblong bronze 
plate, drilled at one end. li* x 0x6, Eight-petalled 
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rosette stamped from bronze sheet. Drilled through 
centre. Diam. f". oij. Small bronze ring. Diam. J", 
width oi8. Fr. of cast bronze buckle. Edges chamfered 
on outer side, stopped near comers, which are square. 
1-^ X 0J9. Fr. of thin bronze wire ring. Diam. i'. 

N. 031. Bronze arrow*head, with three cutting surfaces 
arranged round tapering tubular centre. Each blade 
barbed at lower end. Tubular centre pierced with long 
triangular slits between the barbs. Well made ; well 
preserved, rl'yl*. PI. XXIII. 

N. 083. Strip of bronze, doubled upon itself ; four holes 
drilled in the single corners, and two larger holes in each 
doubled half. i”x ij*. 

N. O83. Small bronze (?) disc, with broken loop for 
hanging. Completely corroded. Diam. |*. 

N. 034. Fr. of metal ornament (?) of very irregular 
shape ; two small cones connected by their broad ends 
by arched stem from which rise two excrescences. From 
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point of one of the cones extends a wire (broken off). All 
much corroded ; prob. silver. I* x I*. 

N. 035. Fr. of cast-iron canldron, with one claw-.shapc<l 
foot, and loop handle placed horizontally and inclined 
upwards. A band formed by two slightly projecting lines, 
i" apart, runs round just below handle. Horizontally the 
f<jrm is circular and approximately 1 2" in diam. Vertically, 
globular, rather flattened. Surface oxydized and burnt 
below. Cf. N. XI.1. or, PI. XXVII. Span of handle 4". 
Gr. M. 8i". 

N. 027. Rectang. double-tablet; l)rought by Ihrahiin 
to Khotan, o|)cned. ('ov.*tablet 3j®g") : Obv. seal 

cav. (zi^xi j"), strings and sc.aling lost. Tnaces of r 1, 
Khar, across one end. Rtv. 5 11. Khar., uppermost almost 
effaced. Under tablet : Obv. 8 11. Khar., mostly clear. 
Reo. blank. One corner broken off but writing almost 
intact. 9*X3J''xJ" to 1". Wood hard and clean. PI. 
XVIII. 


LIST OF ANTIQUES FROM NIYA SITE 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT RUIN N. Ill 


N. III. 01. Square billet of wood, deeply channelhrd on 
one side ; perhaps a bolt. Rather perished and split. 
4i''xrJ''xiK. PI. XVI. 

N. III. oa. Fr. of wood ; orig. prob. square in section ; 
now one side split off, and broken at one end. Two intact 
edges chamfered. Weathered. 7^" x 2J* x 2". 

N. III. 03. Loop handle of large pottery vessel, with 
]X)tshcrd attached. Loop approximately semicircular on 
curved w'all or neck. Red clay, fairly clean and well burnt. 
Length GJ", breadth 31". Outer diam. of handle at body 
4", projection 2J*, breadth if", thickness PI. XXVII. 

N. ni. 04-5. Two specimens of apple wood ; 05 with 
bark on. Gr. fr. (05), 1' 41" x 2!". 

N. in. 06. Wooden scantling, probably from building. 
I'lain, oblong section ; with tenon 2I" long, 2i" deep, 
and ij" wide, projecting from one end. One edge roughly 
levelled. Good condition. 2' 2J" x 7J" x 3I'. 

N. III. 07. Carved wooden baluster or short pillar, 
with tenon at each end for fitting into rail or base. One 
end of shaft globe-shaped, the globe drawing into neck 
cut in simple round moulding, and expanding again into 
short circular head cut back flat on top. At other end 

. same shape repeated, but globe elongated. Short plain 
neck or groove, long, between the two. Roughly cut. 
Wood hard, but much cracked. II. of w'holc, with tenons 
2' 2*, without 1' 8i" ; diam. of globes c. 7*, of necks 4" 
to 3". PI. XV. 

N. III. X. I. Rectang. cover-tablet ; with very deep seal 
cav. Obv. seal cav. (iJ" x i jV x i"), strings and seal lost. 
Faint traces of 2 Khar, chars, in one corner. Rev. blank. 
Wood hard and well preserved. 6^" x 4" x i" to i^". 

N. m. X. 3. Wedge cover-tablet ; hole through pointed 

, end. Obv. i|" from sq. end, seal cav. (i^* x i^^") ; seal 
lost but strings preserved in orig. crossings. Between seal 


and sq. end, 5 or 6 Khar, chars., faint. Rev. blank. Wood 
hard and well preserved. 9i"x i}2*x r. J* to 

N. HI. X. 3. Rectang. cover-tablet. Obv. seal cav. (1 x 
ij"), strings and seal lost. 2 short 11. Khar, across one end : 
first chars, chipped off, with edge of tab. ; otherwise well 
preserved. Both ends look as if they had borne earlier 
writing which has been shaved off. Rev. blank. 5i”,j"x3" 
X r. i g j 0 • 

N. III. X. 4. Rectang. under-tablet. Obv. 9 11. Khar., 
slightly obscured by sand-encrustation. Rev. blank. 
8rx32"xrto r. ri. XVH. 

N. 111. X. 5. Rectang. under-tablet. Obv. 8 11. rather 
fine small Khar., considerably sand-cncrustcd, but clear 
underneath, /fey. blank. 7 i" x 2 j"x 2" to J". PI. XVlIl. 

N. ui. X. 6. Rectang. under-tablet. Obv. to II. Khar., 
almost 'effaced. Rev. blank. Wood in good condition. 

7rx3aVxl''t» iV- 

N. III. X. 7. Rectang. cover-tablet ; chipped at one end. 
Obv. seal cav. (ii"xii"), strings and seal lust. One 
1. Khar. acro.ss one end, and short line (word) of 2 or 3 
chars, below. Rev. blank. 6J"x3J"x ^^g" to j’,". 

N. III. X. 8. Rectang. cover-tablet, with deep seal cav. 
Obv. seal cav. traces of strings 

preserved in place. Faint traces of 3 (?) 11. Khar. acro.ss one 
end, almost effaced by white discoloration. Rev. blank. 
Wood hard and in good condition. 5ig" x 2^" x to J". 

N. III. X. 9. Tablet made of a cleft stick, with Ixirk 
trimmed off, ends roughly pointetl and one end pierced. On 
flat side, one short 1. Khar., faint, near unpicrccd end. 
Rounded side, blank. 9"x i2"x (gr. thickness) 

N. ni. X. 10. Rectang. under-tablet. Obv. 8 y. Khar., 
somewhat blotted in places. Rev. blank. Probably belong- 
ing to N. III. X. 14. 6"x 2^*. PI. XVII. 
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N. ui. X. II. Wedge undei^tablet. Obv. 5 11 . Khar.^ clear. 
Rev. blank, but with cross roughly cut on it. 9I* x (max.) 
PI. XVII. 

N. ni. X. 13 . Wedge cover .tablet ; hole through pointed 
end. Obv. ij* from sq. end, seal cav. (ij^'x i*); strings 
and seal lost. One 1 . Khar., clean, running from sq. end 
to cav. Rev. 2 11 . Khar., much sand-encrusted. Wood 
hard and in good condition. SJ* x (max.) if* x f* to f". 

N. III. X. 13. Rectang. under .tablet. Obv. 7 11 . Khar., 
good clear. Rev. blank. Wood hard and in good condition. 
^1% ^ (max.) . 

N. III. X. 14. Rectang. cover.tablet ; small. Obv. seal 
cav. (i^xif*), seal and strings lost. On one side of seal 
cav. 4 11 , Khar, running acro.ss tablet ; on other side, one 
I. running across end, and 2 short 11 . (or words) below. Rev. 
8 11. Khar., good black. Wood hard and well preserved. 
Prob. belonging to N. ni. x. 10. 4j*x2*x^»jj* to f*. 

PI. XVII, 

N. III. X. 15. Wedge cover.tablet, exceptionally large. 
Hole through pointed end. Obv. aj* from, sq. end, seal 
cav. (1 j* X if *) ; strings and seal lost. Traces of one 1 . Khar, 
running from sq. end towards seal cav., but whole tablet 
encrusted with hard sand, and chars, barely distinguish- 
able. Rev. blank. ijJ'x af* (max.)x f* to |*. 

N. III. X. 16. Wedge cover.tablet; pierced at pointed 
end. Obv. if* from sq. end, seal cav. (ii®®*xij*), seal 
lost ; frs. of string remaining. Khar. char. (?) near hole. 
Otherwise apparently uninscr., but much sand-encrusted. 
Retr. blank, gf * x 2” (max.) x (max.). 

N. III. X. 17. Wedge cover.tablet ; hole through pointed 
end. Obv. if* from sq. end, seal cav. (i ; strings 

and seal missing. One short 1 . Khar., running from sq. 
end towards cav. Rev. 3 11 . Khar,, clear. Wood hard and 
in good condition. 9f* x 2" (max.) x f" to j"^*. 

N. III. X. 18. Rectang. cover.tablet. Obv. seal cav. 
(c. 1 f " scf ), seal lost ; fr. of string remaining, wood between 
string-grooves much broken away. Two 11 . KhUr., clear, 
across one end*. Chip oil one side (modern) ; otherwise hard 
and in good condition. Rev. blank. 5f*X3*x^^5*to iV. 

N. HI. X. ig. LabeMlke tablet ; small oblong, with hole 
in one corner. Obv. two columns containing groups of 
Khar, f bars,, or words, 7 in one column, 6 in the other, 
divided at bottom by short black line. Gear black writing ; 
some sand-encrustation. Rev. blank. 3^ * x 2" x 
PI. XVIII. 

N. III. X. 30 . Takhti-shaped tablet, with lozenge-shaped 
handle pierced. Obv. 4 II. Khar., much effaced. Rev. 
blank. Wood hard and in good condition. 5I* x i I'xtV. 

N. III. X. 31 . Wedge cover.tablet ; hole through pointed 
end. Obv. 2f* from sq. end, seal cav. (ii*xi*); strings 
and seal lost. One 1 . Khar., partially effaced by sand, 
running from sq. end to seal cav. Rev. 2 11 . Khar., clear, 
black. ^ loi* X if* X f* to PI. XVIII. 

N. in. X. 33. Wedge cover-tablet ; hole through pointed 
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end. Obv. i}* from sq. end, seal cav. (if^* x c. if*) ; 
strings and seal lost. One 1 . Khar., very faint, running 
from sq. end to seal cav. Rev. one short 1 . Khar., faint, 
and partially effaced by hard sand, pf' x af' x f* to •^*. 

N. ui.'x. 33. LabeMlke tablet, roughly rectang., with 
hole in one corner. Obv. 2 columns Khar., very faint, one 
containing 7 words (or short 11 .), the other 4. Rev. blank. 
Wood hard and in good condition. 3f f * x af* x f *. 

N. in. X. 01. Wooden mouse-trap, as N. in. x. 09, PI. 
XVI, q. V. for full description ; but of spear-head shape. 
' Gate ’ lost, but pegs for same remain. See also N. ni. x. 08. 
On under surface, 5* from narrow end, is incised Svastika, 
with extra limb projecting from inner side of outer angle 

of each arm Farther along, a kite shape with 

long tail • Well preserved. Length i' 6*, gr. width 

31 *, thickness |*. PI. XXVII. 

N. in. X. 03 . Fr. of rim of wooden bowl ; wood soft 
and perishing. Orig. diam. c. 10', chord 8|*, h. 3*, thickness 
I*. PI. XVI. 

N. ni. X. 03-4. Pair of wooden legs'or supports,'broader 
at each end than at the centre ; chamfered at sides and 
cut into segmental section at one end as if to fit round 
roller or other circular piece. Hard and well preserved. 
Cf. N. III. xi. 01-2. Length pf*, thickness at .waist 2f* 
X3i*; at segment end 2f*X4f*, sq. end 2f*X3f*. 
PI. XVI. 

N. in. X. 05. Fr. of wood, circular capital shape,'dliamfered 
below where it joins shaft. Weathered and split. Length 
4i* width 3f*. Straight band above chamfer ff* broad. 
Width of chamfer i|*; angle of chamfer c._4o°. PI. XVI. 
N. ni. X. 06. Fr. of leather ; thick, ‘ green ', of shape of 
scapula. Hard, partly scaled. Length of sides 4J*, 5J*, 6|*. ' 
N. III. X. 07. Fr. of wooden implement, perhaps grain- 
scoop. Handle and portion of concave body only remain- 
' ing ; body and handle at right angles to each other. 
Small hole drilled to L. of handle. Length of handle 4^*, 
diani. i^*, portion of body 4*X3*, thickness ij* to A** 
N. ni. X. 08. Wooden mouse-trap similar to N. in. x. 
09, PI. XVI, but without * gate ’. Pegs for gate still in 
position. Surface much worn. See also N. ill. x. 01 < 
Length ixj*, gr. width 3^*. 

N. III. X. 09. Wooden mouse-trap, as Ane. Khotan, ii. 
PI. LXXIII, N. xix. 2, and Ser. iv. PI. XIX, N. xiil. 
iii. 001. Flat wedge-shaped piece of wood, round at narrow 
end, where a hole is drilled for fastening to ground, and 
circular aperture if* in diam. (for passage of mouse), i^* 
from broad end. U-shaped groove, c. }* wide and deep, 
runs down middle of upper face of trap from broad end 
to within 1* of hole in narrow end. 

On either side of this groove, where it appears on side 
of aperture adjoining long end of trap, is drilled a pair 
of holes, I* apart centre to centre. Beside the aperture, 
half-way between the points of issue of groove, on one side, 
is another small hole ; and by it two others, irrq;uiarly 
placed. 
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On opposite side of hole, and somewhat nearer broad end 
of trap, is an eighth hole ; in which is peg with enlarged 
head securing a small flat * gate * of thin wood, which 
swings across aperture. In free end of gate, on inner side, 
are two small notches, one perhaps a hole partly broken 
away. This edge of gate, facing aperture and long end of 
trap, is worn or gnawed ; other edge intact and thin. 
Method of working not clear ; species of guillotine (?). 
Good condition. For other examples, sec N. in. x. oi, 

PI. XXVII ; o8. Length i' 3', gr. width 3*', thickness i*. 

PI. XVI. 

N. ni. X. 010. Wooden spatula, broad and roughly cut, 
with thin stem broken off short. Hole through centre 
of blade. Length 7^*, gr. width of blade diam. of 
handle |'. PI. XXVII. 

N. m. X. ozi. Fr. of gourd. Neck complete and drilled 
on opposite sides for suspension, body broken away. 7^* 
xsKj diam. of mouth i|*. 

N. 111. X. 01a. Fr. of goat’s*hair fabric ; very coarse ; 
woof pressed closely together and warp almost invisible ; 
as Ser. iv. PI. XLVIII, M. i. xx-xxi. 006. Dark brown 
and buff, mixed. Dirty. Gr. M. c. i' 4". 

N. 111. X. 013. Fabric fr. ; fine brick-red woollen cloth ; 
loose plain weave. 5!' x i J*. 

N. in. X. 014-17. Four turned wooden balusters, 

made of alternate ball and ring mouldings (sixteen to 
thirteen of latter), with tenon at either end. As Ser. 
iv. Pll!^ XXXIII, L.I3.V. 008, but longer and thinner. 0x5 
broken one end ; otherwise good condition. Length 
without tenons 2' 9i*> diam. c. 3", length of tenons 

r. 2'. PI. XV. 

OBJECTS FOUND ON ERODED GROUND 

N. xxiv-iii. OI. Bronze disc with domed centre (like a 
cymbal) and broken shank on rev. Corroded in patches. 
Diam. f*, 

OBJECTS RECOVERED FROM 

N. xiiz. OI. Wooden agricultural fork or ‘ prong 
with four prongs cut wedge shape at half end, where they 
are brought together and riveted through with wooden pin. 
Outer ends spread by reason of wedge sliape at haft, and 
the spread is further increased by selection of curved 
pieces for outside. The two centre prongs have notches 
on their outer surfaces near base, and have evidently 
been tied together independently of the binding that must 
have been round all four. Well made of natural branches 
sharpened and shaped where needed. Very hard. Length 
i8|*, spread of prongs lo", haft end tapers to 2*. See 
Ser. i. p. 217, Figs. 47, 52. 

OBJECTS EXCAVATED 

N. XXVI. OI. Fourdegged wooden cupboard, as Ser. 
iv. PI. XLVII, L.B. III. I, but with no decorative relief 
carving. Sides, bottom, and top (each of two plain panels), 
are complete, though the wooden dowels have fallen out 
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N. ill. X. 018. Wooden fr.; from piece of furniture (?). 
Cut in one piece. Below (?), circular disc with bevelled 
edge ; above, oblong block with slightly arched top and 
rounded ends, standing across middle of disc. Oblong 
hole, il'xj*, cut through middle of block (sideways). 
Surface conparatively smooth on under-side. Fair con- 
dition. II. of whole c. 5' ; diam. of disc 7f* to 6", thick- 
ness of disc I ; length of block 6", width aj", gr. h. 3". 
PI. XV. 

N. III. xl. 01-2. Two wooden chair (?) legs. Rectang. 
in section in upper third, with rounded angles below, and 
foot curved slightly outward. Thick tenon at upper end. 
Split and dry. Cf. N. iii. x. 03-4, PI. XVI. Length 12F, 
thickness at waist r|* x 2'. 

N. III. xi. 03. Wooden tablet (?); uninscr. Wedge- 
shaped, roughly like wedge under-tablet ; but tapering end 
cut to sharp point, and sq.-notch (as for string) cut into 
each side 2I* from this point. I.ong sides rudely bevelled. 
Into thickness of broad end, again, a deep groove is cut, 
running the whole width of tablet. No trace of writing. 
Wood hard and clean, qj^e^x (max.) il'x c. J". 

N. III. xii. OI. Rectang. wooden capital for pillar. 
Block, roughly sq., bevelled at half height to form trun- 
cated pyramid. In the smaller rectangular face is circular 
socket, roughly hollowed for shaft or tenon. Face below 
has surface sunk to receive lintel or rail, reserving 
raised pewtions 1" wide on two opposite edges. Roughly 
cut ; wood much weathered and split. Cf. similar object 
in miniature, Ast. iii. 4. 024 and K.K.I. i. 05. 11. of w'hole 
c. 4}", diam. of .socket 3", depth 2J". 

BETWEEN RUINS N. Ill AND N. XXIV 

N. xxiv-iu. 02. Beads ; three glass, green and blue ; one 
carnelian and one shell. Gr. M, Jl*. 

N. XXIV-IU. 03. Brown pebble. 8* x g" x J*. 

RUINED DWELLING N. XIII 

N. XIII. 02. Fr. of wooden tray, roughly made with 
slightly raised border on three sides ornamented with 
irregular lozenge pattern formed by simple knife incision.^ 
in two directions. An old break right acro.ss panel has 
been mended by insertion of two loose tenons ; peggc<l 
through with dowels. A square hole is cut through near 
each of two corners where borders meet. At opposite 
long edge are mortises ; remains of tenon in one, similar 
to those of the repaired break, show that another piece 
joined on here. See Ser. i. p. 217, Figs. 47, 52. Rev. 
roughly levelled with adze, and end edgc.s chamfered. 
248* X 11". Warped and split. PI. XV. 

IN RUINS N. XXVI 

which held the two last to frame. Front panels show 
door aperture, 8' by 10*’, 7* from right side and 5' from 
top. Irregular hole charred through top, which wife roughly 
smoothed and painted black (?). 
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Legs have lower part carVed in form of animal leg ; as 
L.B.lii. I, but shorter ; above is oblong brick-like member, 
and above again a flat disc-like member set on edge, 
coming immediately below mortised upper half of leg 
which holds ends of chest projjer. 

Round upper edge ran relief band of cable pattern cut 
on separate strips of wood and attached by wooden dowels. 
Fair condition ; wood hard. II. 3' 2", depth of chest 
1' 6", capacity of cupboard 3' .sFx 2' i". PI. XV'. 

N. XXVI. 04. a-d. Four frs. of wooden cupboard, as 

N. XXVI. or but smaller ; a and b a i>air of legs, c and d 
(joining) boards of bottom or top. Ix'gs exactly as in Ser. 
iv. PI. XLV’II, L.B. in. I, except that one sunk groove 
takes place of three at top of bea.st-leg, and foot is placed 
on small base of plinth. Boards rabbeted, plain, flood 
condition. Legs, IT. 2' 7*, width 3^*, thickness ij" ; 
boards (joined) 2' 32* x i' 2*. 

N. XXVI. 05 6. Pair of wooden capitals (?). Each 
cut in one piece, in form roughly of cylinder, bevelle<l 
inw'ards from ends for distance of about 2*, to narrower 
neck, and swelling again to ftirni tjuasi-glcbular middle 
section. Tenon in middle of each end of each ; one in 
each case cut off sq., the other roughly pointed. Some- 
what rudelj' cut ; good condition but 05 cracked ; remains 
of black paint on 06. T.cngth with tenons r. i' i", without 
9^*; diam. of ends and middle 7*, of necks 4*, of tenons 2}". 

N. XXVI. 07-9. Three specimens of wood, roughly 
trimmed ; wood hard and split. Gr. fr. (09) i' 10* x 3" x 2^". 

N. XXVI. 010. a and b. Frs. of carved wooden up- 
rights from architrave from doorway ; (a) is from 
the L. and (b) from R. Roth carved on face only, >vith 
same patterns. Down centre a band of imbricated laurel 
leaves (cf. Strzygowski, Kopt. KunsI, Cairo Museum, p. 85, 
No. 7368) c. 1 2 * wide, between plain fillets, 2 * wide. 

OBJECTS FOUND 

N. XLi. 01. Fr. of cast-iron cauldron, .similar fo N. 035 
but probably ^mailer. Handle and portion of side only. 
Much oxydized. 53' x 32', span of handle 4'. PI. XXVII. 

N. XLI. 03 . Bronze finger-ring, thin. Plain, flat bezel, 
roughly lozenge-shaped. Hook roughly chased on each 

OBJECTS EXCAVATED 

N. XLii. 01. Turned wooden bowl, with flat shallow 
foot. Much split and weathered. Diam. 4*, h. 22 ", 
thickness PI. XVI. 

N. XLII. 03 . Terra-cotta spinning-whorl, cut from 
potsherd. Flat disc, pierced. One side coated with dull 
buff slip. Diam. 1 2 ' X 

N. XLII. 03. Fr. of woollen fabric, in faded crimson, over- 
sewn at one edge. Open texture, plain w’cave. 6' x 3^'. 

N. XLII. ,04. Fr. of wood, prob. half of disc originally 
circular; hacked with knife along broken edge. 4t*x 
a"Xl6 


[Chap. IV 

Towards inner edge, a band of long flat billets }* wide ; 
each billet i2* long, the intervals between billets, c. f*, cut 
into transverse prism, ridge outwards, by sloping cut 
at)ovc and below from ridge. Towards inner edge of 
architrave, plain surface, c. f" wide, on slightly lower 
plane than billets. This edge is worn round in places, and 
chipped and irregular from wear. Outer edge has plain 
fillet c. 2* wide. 

Outer return surface of (a) is roughly channelled to a 
depth of 2* and width li*, as though to fit against a round 
post. In (b) the corresponding surface is flat. Inner 
return surfaces adjoining jambs, and back surfaces, plain 
in both. 

Each has a rectangular tenon cut on the lower end for 
jointing to sill. Tenon is flush with inner surface on one 
side, is cut back from face about |* and measures f* in 
thickne.ss, 2" (a) and 2F (b) in breadth, and 1* to ij' 
projection. Upper end of (a) broken and cut away. That 
of (b) sawn off for convenience of transport. Split, 
weather-worn, and perished on surface. 

Carving rough but effective. Laurel leaves produced 
by scries of diagonal cuts in opposite directions forming 
lozenge shapes, and the upper half of each lozenge cut 
back as in ‘ chip ’ carving, (a) Length 3' ij", breadth 
c. 5", thickness 3*. (b) Length 3' 22 ", breadth 5*, thick- 
ness 22". 

N. XXVI. oil. Wooden socket, or * striking plate ’ for 
wooden lock, ('onsists of one piece of wood 7" long, of 
which 2|* is a tenon for fixing in door frame and has 
dowel hole. Outer end, 4^' x 4" x 2|", has all outer comers 
rounded off, and is pierced through laterally by bolt-hole, 

1 2 " X ij*. From above downwards is a small hole, perhaps 
for extra pin to keep bolt in position when shot. See 
Ser. i. pp. 191 sq., Kha. v. 006, for type of lock, with' 
drawing. PI. XVT. 

NEAR RUIN N. XLI 

side of bezel ; broken at thin part opposite bezel, where 
was original joint. Diam. 2 "- 

N. XLI. 03. Bronze ring, strong, of even breadth and 
thickness ; cast. Surface reeded. Diam. breadth 


IN RUINS N. XLII-XLIIT 

N. XLII. 05. Irregular block of mulberry wood, partly 
cut and partly broken. Hard. 32 *xi 2 "xi 2 *. 

N. XLII. i. 01. Camelian bead ; spherical, poor quality. 
Diam. ‘iV- 

N. XLIL i. 03 . Bowl of horn spoon ; with continuation 
for attachment to handle, shaved to wedge shape for 
splicing, and drilled with two holes for ptegs (dowels). 
Bowl 22" X if", length of tang 2". PI. XVI. 

N. xui. i. 03. Wooden cleat, small, freshly cut ; as 
Ser. iv. PI. XXVIII, N. xtv. iii. 0017. Prob. used in loom. 
2'XjV. 
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N. XLii. i. 04, Lump of oxidized iron, irregular, or slug. 

N. xui. i. 05. Two peach stones, compicie, and two 
lialf shells. Average length iiV*. 

N. XLII. 1 . 06. Fr. of glass, opaque black, drop-shaped. 
Point broken. I" x I". 

N. XLII. 1 . 07. Fr. of slag, hard, black. x f". 

N. XLII. 1. 08. Fr. of shoulder of pottery vessel ; red 

clay moderately well prepared ; orn. with {>attern of 
annular and zigzag Ixinds scratched in surface and studded 
with incised rings. 35" x 3* x F* Pb XXV. 

N. XLH. 1 . 09. Fr. of neck of pottery vessel, with 
root of handle. Overhanging rim. Itlack clay mixed with 
evenly ground ijuartz, which gives a rather pleasing quality. 

2rx3rxr. 

N. XLII. 1. oio-ii. Two wooden discs, drilled through 
centre. 010, with rounded edges; diam. ijF> thickness 
F- sharp edges. Uung-shaped ; diam. i j", thick- 

ness 1*. 

N. XLII. 1 . oia. Crutch-shaped wooden object, as 

Ser., iv. PI. XXVIII, N. xiii. i. 002. Tapers downwards 
to lower end, near which a portion is thinned to form 
necking. 4F x i F* 

N. XLII. 1 , 013. Iron rod, sq. in section, flattened in centre, 
and pierced with two sq. holes in flattened part. Rusted, 
la^ngth of whole 6F, sq. section ; flattened part, 
lengtlnf. 2*, width F, thickness F- 
N. XLII. 1 . 014. Fabric frs., including frs. of coarse red 
woollen canvas ; piece of buff felt ; piece of vegetable 
fibre rope ; and small hank of thin buff woollen thread. 
Gr. M. (fabric) 12F. 


N. XLII. 11 . 01. Specimen oPoat straw. 

N. XLiii. 01 . Wooden spoon ; leaf-shu)H‘d 1h>w1 with 
portion of handle. Howl copcave, and set at wide angle 
with handle. Much ixirished and brittle. Howl zFxiF, 
length over all 5". PI. XVI. 

N. XLIII. oa. Crutch-shaped wooden object, as 
N. XLII. i. 012, and Ser. iv. PI. XXVIII, N. xiii. i. 002. 
Shaft round, slightly tapered at end. Head rounded 
laterally on under-side ; flat laterally and slightly curved 
longitudinally on uj)per side, with small notch, as for 
a thread, at centre of each long edge. Dry and brittle. 
Length of whole 4F, of cross piece 2F, width of cross 
piece in centre F, diam. of shaft F* Hb XVT. 

N. XLIII. 03. Fr. of two-handled terra-cotta vessel, 

of Stamms type. Mouth wide with simple flat tip ; handles 
placed vertically ; Ixind of irregular in<!iscd zigzag round 
neck and shoulder. One handle broken ; all low'cr part of 
ves.scl missing. Clay ordinary red, moderately clean. 
Rather brittle. Gr. 11. of fr. 6", width of mouth 4F. 
Prob. w'idth,of vessel 8F- Pb XXV. 

N. XLIII. 04. Lump of iron, burnt and oxydized ; prob. 
waste from crucible. Gr. M. 5F' 

N. XLIII. 05. Wooden clamp, composed of spindle and 
one cheek (together shaped like a mushroom), cut in one 
piece. The spindle or stem is drilled through with two 
holes running at right angles to each other, one passing 
below the other. Two pins are passed through these to 
keep the second cheek, which is a separate piece (broken), 
in position. Second cheek has groove cut across upper 
surface to receive lower of two pins. Very roughly m.'ide. 
Length 3F, diam. of cheek c. 4*. Pb XVI. 


OBJEtXS FOUND .\T RUIN.S N. XLTV 


N. XLiv. 01. specimen of Eleagnus (Jigda) wood. 

1 ' 6* X I*. 

N. XLIV. oa. Specimen of peach wood, i' 5FX iF< 
N. XLIV. 03 6. Fr. of vine stem, gnarled and curled 
into roughly circular form, and three smaller frs. ; bleached 
and split. Gr. fr. 2' 3*. 

N. XLIV. 07. Fr. of vine stem, gnarled and w'cathered, 
and four small frs. Gr. fr. 1' 7*. 


N. XLIV. 08. Specimen of apricot wood. 2' 4' x 3*. 
N. XLIV. 09. Specimen of peach wood. 2' 4* x il". 

N. XLIV. 010. Specimen of apple wood. 2' %" x zF* 

N. XLIV. on. Specimen of walnut wood. I'^rxiF- 
N. XLIV. 013 . Specimen of Eleagnus wood. 2' 6* x 3F. 
N. xuv. 013. Specimen of apple wood, i' 4” x iF- 
N. XLIV. ii. 01. Specimen of Oats. 


OBTErrS EXGAVATED IN RUIN N. XLV 


N. XLV. 01. Wooden mouse-trap, as N. iii. x. 09, 
PI. XVI, q. V. for full descr. Tapering end unusually 
blunt. Near that end on under-side is scratched a five- 

pointed star Groove on obv. stops 2F fnim end, 

and has a broadened termination. Broken at large hole, 
and ‘gate ’ lost. Length 1 'iF> breadth 2 F, thickness F- 

N. XLV. 03 . Mouth and shoulders of pottery vase, of 

amphora type. Neck rather long, with mouth rising about 
iF above handles, which are simple loops slightly elongated 
upwards and of hexagonal section. Where they join 
shoulders rises a small conical projection, as of a recur\'ed 


end half buried in the body. Mouth slightly trumpet- 
shaped. Red clay of poor quality and badly washed. 
Brittle. Breadth across root of handles 12F, diam. of 
mouth 6", h. of fr. 6F, average thickness A*- J*b XXV. 

N. XLV. 03. Rectang. double-tablet ; small under-tablet. 
Broken (now mended) cover-tablet : Ol/v. seal cav. (i x 
*!%")» strings and seal lost. On each side of seal cav. one 
I. Khar., partially worn off, running across end. Rev. 
blank. Under-tablet : Obv. 6 11. Khar., uppermost partly 
broken off, mostly clear black. Rev. blank. Wood soft ; 
both tablets w’orn and chipped. 5F x 2* x^max.) F- 
PI. XVIII. 


X 
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N. XLV. i. oi. Concavo-cbnvex wooden disc, pierced 
with two holes on middle line, 2* apart. Throui^h these is 
threaded a coarse fibre cord, held firmly by means of 
wooden pegs drawn into llic holes. Loose ends of cord 
are cut ofT short on concave side. Prob. one of a jjair 
of such discs, of which the other is N. xlv. i. 02. Diam. 
6*, thickness i". PI. XVI. 

N. xtv. 1. oa. Wooden disc similar to N. xlv. i. 01, 
but without cord. Mouse-eaten at edge. Diam. sJ", 
thickness J*. 

N. XLV. i. 03. Sandal-maker*s wooden last. Flat piece 
like boot sole, but bi-symmetrical, suited to either foot. 
Well preserved, loj* x 3J' x I". 

N. XLV. i. 04. Butt of wooden arrow*shaft with notch ; 
cut at lower end as though to splice. Remains of black 
{xiint round notch. Well preserved. 5!* x at notch. 
PI. XVI. 

N. XLV. i. 05. Wooden cleat, as N. xlii. i. 03, &c. Well 
preserved. 2}* x J* x » narrow part x (depth of 
notch). PI. XVI. 

N. XLV. i. 06. Wooden fr., segmental in shape, flat on 
Ixith sides, with dowel driven through from centre of 
curved edge to straight edge. Cut to narrow nose at each 
end; use doubtful. Well pre.served. 42*x i M** 

N. XLV. 1 . 07. Wooden disc, roughly circular, with deep 
groove round edge like pulley wheel. Prob. part of loom 
fitting. Well preser\’ed. Diam. ij*, thickness J*. 

N. XLV. i. 08. Blunt triangular wooden fr., with two 
sides slightly curved, and the third with deep notch. 
Apex cut off square ; use uncertain. Well preserved. 

iTxir to Tx iV- 

N. XLV. i. 09. Fr. of horn, cone-shaped. Bottom 
trimmed round edge, and shallow hole drilled in centre ; 
knife-marks all over. Well preserved. II. i|*, diam. of 
Ijase 

N. XLV. i. bio. Fr. of coarse woollen fabric, ap{)arently 
woven in stripes, dark brown, buff and red. Warp of thick 
cord widely spaced. Cr. M. (border) SJ", 

N. XLV. i. on. Wedge cover-tablet ; hole through 
pointed end. Obv. 2" from sq. end, .seal cav. 
ij). Sq. end charred and discoloured, no writing visible. 
Rev. also discoloured at s<|. end (but traces of ink chars, 
farther along ?). 10* x i Jg* x (max.) S'. 

N. XLV. i. 013 . Wedge cover-tablet, of exceptional si2e. 
Hole through pointed end, Obv. 2J' from sq. end, seal 
cav. (iiB*xi'); strings and .seal lost. One 1. Khar., 
running from sq. end to seal cav., and continuing again 
on other side of seal cav. Rev. 3 11. Khar., rather faint. 
Wood hard. 1 6 J' x 2 (max.) x i '. 

N. XLV. i. 013. Wedge cover-tablet. Obv. 1 from sq. 
end, seal cav. (if* x f *) ; strings and seal lost. One 1. 
Khar., running from sq. end to seal cav. Rev. 4 11. Khar., 
clear black. Hole through pierced end. 8 f* x i J* x 
(max.) J*. PI. XVIII. 


[Chap. IV 

N. XLV. i. 014. Wedge cover-tablet ; hole through pointed 
end. Obt>. if* from sq. end, seal cav. (1^' sq.) retaining 
end of string in grooves, and part of clay scaling, but whole 
of centnd part with impression lost. Apparently no writing 
Ixitwccn sq. end and seal cav. Rev. one 1. Khar., faint. 
Wood hard. 9* x i J* (max.) ^'^j*. 

N. XLV. 1 . 015. Wedge cover-tablet, broken in fragments. 
Wood decayed and very brittle. Hole through pointed 
end. Obv. ij* from sq. end, seal cav. (if* sq.) retaining 
clay sealing, but broken across through middle and whole 
of impression lust. Pink discoloration' about this end ; 
no writing visible. Rev. also discoloured strong pink 
low'ards wider end. Traces of 3 11. Khar., almost effaced, 
on middle fr. 9*x if*x(max.) -^q". 

N. XLV. i. 016. Wedge cover-tablet ; broken in three ; 
wood decayed and surface gone. Obv. iJ* from sq. end, 
seal cav. (i3*xi*); strings and seal lost. No writing 
visible. Rev. traces of one 1. Khar. ; much discoloration. 
9 Fx ij*x(max.) f*. 

N. XLV. 1 . 017. Frs. of small rectang. cover-tablet, 

main piece showing remains of seal cav. (empty). One 
1. Khar, on rev. Wood soft and surface gone. Gr. fr. 
22* X (width complete) ij*. 

N. XLV. i. 018. Frs. of wedge cover-tablet ; both ends 
(including seal cav.) lost. Oh 7 >. no writing visible. Retf. 
parts of 3 to 5 11. Khur., considerably effaced. Wood soft. 
(Ixrngth joined) yj'xa* to ij*xf*. ^ 

N. XLV. i. oig. Remains of wedge cover-tablet; 

broken in three, pointed end lost. Much decayed and sand- 
encrusted. Obv. li" from sq. end, seal cav, (if* sq.), with 
remains of clay, but none of impression. No writing 
visible. Ret>. 2 11. Khar., faint. Deep pink discoloration 
both obv. and rev. (Length joined) 52* x if* x (max.) f*. 

N. XLV. i. 020. Remains of wedge cover -tablet ; sq. 

. end with seal cav. complete but broken ; pointed end lost. 
Obv. if* from sq, end, seal cav. (i*x if*); .seal lost. No 
writing visible. Rev. bl.ank. Wood soft. (Length joined) 
6* X ill* X (max.) 

N. XLV. i. 031 . Fr. of wedge cover-tablet ; pointed end 
(with hole). Obv. apparently blank. Rev. tracre of Khar, 
char, by broken edge (?). Wood .soft and surface somewhat 
gone. Hole through end. 5i*xif*x(max.) f*. 

N. XLV. i. 033 . Fr. of wedge cover-tablet; Ixith ends 
(including seal cav.) lost. Obv. traces of Khar, chars, 
near wider end. Rev. 3 11. Khar., clear black, but somewhat 
worm-eaten. 6* x 1 1* (max.) x j\*. 

N. XLV. i. 033. Wedge under-tablet ; broken in six pieces, 
and pointed end incomplete. Obv. 4 11. Khar., somewhat 
effaced. Rev. blank. 7I* (joined) x(max.) 2f*x ^*. 

N. XLV. i. 024. Fr. of wedge under-tablet (broken in 
two). Wood soft and surface gone. Obv. traces of 4 II. 
Khar., almost effaced. Rev. blank.' 4* x if* x f*. 

N. XLV. i. 085. Remains of wedge cover-tablet (?); 
several frs. now joined. Obv. blank. Rev. 3 11. Khar., 
fairly clear. 3* x i x f *. 



Sec. v] 

N. axv. i. ott6-8. Pointed ends of three wedge cover* 
tablets ; pierced. Wood soft, and surface somewhat gone 
in all. Obv. blank in all. Rev, 026, 4 11 . Khar., faint ; pink 
discoloration. 027, blank. 028, a few chars. Khar. ; 
pink discoloration. Gr. M. 2^". 

N. XLv. i. oag. Small sq.Jtablet, broken in pieces. Xo 
hole. Traces of 4 11 . Khar., one side, almost effaced. 2* 
X2i'. 

N. ZLV. 1 . 030-1. LabeMike tablet ; one comer and part 
of one side broken off. No hole in part remaining. Wood 
soft, much encrusted and discoloured. Traces of one 1 . 
Khar, one side. Broken. 5!* x i x 

N. XLV. 1 . 033. Fr. of tablet, perhaps belonging to 
N. XLV. i. 029. Traces of 3 II. Khar., one side, very faint, 
arxij^'xr. 

N. XLV. i. 033-5. Fr. of wedge under*tablet ; broken 
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in pieces. Wood soft and Surface gone. Obv. traces of 

5 (?) 11 . Khar., almost effaced. Rev. blank. 

xr. 

N. XLV. i. 036. Rectang. cover .tablet ; edges chipped ; 
otherwise fair condition. Obv. seal cav. (li'xit*), with 
string and some part of clay scaling preserved, but impres- 
sion lost. One 1 . Kliar., across one end. Rev. blank. 
6rx3rx(max.) ,V- 

N. XLV. i. 037. Wedge under* tablet ; small hole through 
pointed end. Obv. 3 II. Khar., almost effaced, and pink 
discoloration. Rev. blank. Broken in two. 9i^rf*xij>y* 
xc. i". 

N. XLV. 1 . 038. Wedge under.tablet ; broken (now 
joined) ; wood Imdiy cracked and discoloured. Hole 
through pointed end. Obv. 3 11 . Khar., rather faint. Some 
pink discoloration. Rev. remains of string sticking to 
surface. qJ" x i J* x 
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CHAPTER V 

ON THE WAY TO LOP-NOR 

Section I.— CHARCHAN AND VASH-SHAHRI 

March to My aim, when on the 19th December 1 left the extremity of the Niya river, was to gain as 

YSr-tungaz quickly 35 possible the Lop Desert region, my main goal for the winter’s operations and still far 
away to the north-east. For the first two marches I had to follow my old track of 1901 and 1906 
to the Yar-tungaz river; to my surprise I noticed that where it crossed high ridges formed by 
dunes of coarse sand it still showed in places distinct traces of the footprints left behind by my 
camels. This observation was subsequently confirmed when I revisited the Limes west of Tun- 
huang. 

Crossing to From our old camp at Helya-beg (Map No. 19. c. i) I crossed the Yar-tungaz river, already 
hard frozen, and in order to shorten the journey to the Endcre river struck eastwards across un- 
explored desert ground. The belts of dunes that I met on the first march beyond the Yar-tungaz 
river proved unexpectedly low, none rising to more than about 50 feet in height. Yet they, too, 
all stretched in the north-south direction of the river, thus conforming to what I had observed 
elsewhere in the Taklamakan and Lop deserts, viz. that the big sand ridges or ' Dawans ’always 
have their axis parallel to the main bearing of the nearest river-bed, whether still carrying water 
or dry.* Here I noticed that the same rule holds good also as regards the thin lines of tamarisk- 
cones on our route. 

Old branch On the march beyond Camp lxviii the sandy soil with scanty scrub soon gave way to wide 
stretches of bare clay covered with a hard salt crust, which forced us to steer a more southerly course 
for the sake of the camels’ feet. Patches with tamarisk bushes growing on flat ground showed that 
the area had been subject at one time to occasional inundation. That this must have come from the 
Endere river became clear when towards the end of the second march we encountered a wide 
s/idr-covered, depression flanked by lines of high tamarisk-cones running from SE. to NW. Beyond 
it we came upon row’s of Toghraks, and there we camped. But some twelve miles had next morning 
still to be covered from Camp lxix before we reached the Endere river ; as we did after striking 
the caravan track towards Charchan. The wide divergence of that dry western bed from the 
deep-cut Endere river is of interest as illustrating the great lateral deflexion to which the drainage 
descending over the piedmont gravel glacis of the K'un-lun, here particularly broad, may be subject 
at one period or another. 

The observation is of interest as it helps to account for the distances that separate the main 
ruins of the Endere Site and the remains of Bilel-konghan, explored on my first and second journeys,* 
from the present course of the Endere river. This, where the caravan track crosses it at Endere- 
langar, runs in a broad ‘ Yar ’ cut into the loess to a depth of over a hundred feet. Its course here, 
still almost clear of ice, had a width of about 30 yards ; and carried a volume of water which could 
not be less than 100 cubic feet per second. A still greater abundance of water during the summer 

* Cf. Serindia, i. p. 341 note 2, 451 sq. ; iii. p. 1239. * See Anc. Khotan, i. pp. 431 sqq. ; Serindia, i. pp, 271 

sqq., 375 sqq. 
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months was attested by a regular flood bed, about 300 feet across and welP marked to a height of 
3J feet above the surface of the actual flow. 

This latter observation fully confirmed the statement recorded on my second journey that the 'I'enninal 
difficulty experienced in maintaining the present small terminal oasis of Hndere is due mainly to 
the frequent changes in the river’s course lower down, consequent on the heavy summer floods.® " 

I found no salinity in the kara-su water that filled the winter channel and no shor on its banks. 

Taking all these facts into consideration I see no reason to modify the views previously expressed 
as to the conditions that in ancient times determined cultivation near the end of the Endere river, 
conditions which have also affected the successive later attempts at resumed occupation after 
prolonged abandonment.* 

It is these repeated changes, to which its occupation has in historical times been subject, that Search f*)r 
lend a special interest to ancient remains in this district. I had therefore already, before my arrival r'”"® 
at Kashgar, arranged through Badruddin Khan for a renewed search to be made by certain of Endcrc. 
my old Niya diggers for previously unexplored ruins. The report received from one of them while 
I was at Khotan had not sounded encouraging ; for they had found only some rough timber and reed 
huts such as shepherds still buikl to-day, in the forest belt at some distance above Baba-koidi on 
the Charchan road (Map No. 19. d. 1) and evidently not far from an old bed of the Endere river, 
and another little group of rough structures in the jungle of Shudan (Map No. 23. a. i). They 
also had heard from a Niya shepherd of a site with more substantial ruins including a ‘ P'ao-t'ai ’, 
which he called Kok-tini (‘ the green tower ’) and which he said he had come upon by chanct; 
some * five marches ’ south of Shudan. On being sent back to look for this ‘ Kcik-tim ’ the party 
had not been able to secure Ahmad, the pretended guide, and in consequence all but one of them 
failed 4 o meet me at Enderc-langar, as arranged. The two ‘ old houses ’ which that man was 
prepared to indicate to the north-west of Kamaghaz were manifestly identical with the small ruins 
already visited in 1906 near the ancient watch station at the southern end of the site,® and when 
subsequently asked to accompany us to Shudan he, too, decamped. 

In view of the negative result of these inquiries and those made here in 1905 by Professor Routo from 
Huntington, I consider it very improbable that there exist any remains of ancient settlements, 
other than mere shepherds’ huts and the like, in the desert separating the riverine belts of Endere 
and Charchan. I had already followed the caravan route passing through it in 1906,® and no 
further account of the ground or of early travellers’ references to it is needed. I found, however, 
signs of increasing traffic and of some improvement of travel conditions in the sh^pe of newly 
built ‘ Langars’ at the wells where we halted. Exceptionally clear atmospheric conditions allowed 
me on the last two marches before Charchan to sight the great snow-covered range of the K'un-lun, 
and thus to fix exactly our positions on the plane table from high peaks triangulated in 1906. 

In the report on my second journey I have fully discussed the physical aspects of the Charchan Expansion 
oasis and its importance as a link on the southern trade route of the Tarim Basin. I have also ^ 
reviewed there the scanty remains of its early occupation, and the historical records bearing on the 
peripeteias through which it has passed since Han times.® My renewed brief stay at Charchan, 
necessary for the purpose of securing fresh camels and supplies, furnished distinct evidence of an 
increase of cultivation and prosperity since my first visit. The western limit of the oasis now 
approached close to the small ruin known as Tam, and its southern limit had encroached still 

® Cf. Serindia. i. pp. 274 sq. of the curlier settlement that llsUan-tsang noted here in 

* Sec in particular Serindia, i. pp. 286 sqq., concerning the ‘ old Tu-huo-lo country '. ^ 

rcoccupation of Endcrc Fort in T'ang times and the ruins ® See Serindia, i, pp. 284 stp See ibid., i. pp. 293 sq. 

® Cf. ibid., i. pp. 294 sqq. 
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further upon the larg^ ‘ Tati ' area known as ‘ Kone-shahr \ which marks the site of an earlier 
settlement (Map No. 22. c, d. 4).^ That this was occupied also during part of the Muhammadan 
period was made probable by a Sung copper coin with the Nien-hao Chih-ho (a. d. 1054-6), which 
I purchased, and a Muhammadan silver coin shown to me at Charchan, both declared to have 
been found on the wind-eroded ‘ Tati ’ near Yalghuz-dong-mazar.* 

Irrigation In the north and north-west also the cultivated area had been appreciably extended. Moreover 

the endeavour to utilize the old canal, marked on the map as Yangi-iistang, for a new colony to 
the west and north-west of the present oasis had been successfully resumed. Water in the reopened 
canal had been brought to the point where the caravan route crosses it, and a couple of miles to 
the north I observed ground cleared, and homesteads built, in anticipation by prospective settlers. 
I have already remarked upon the abundant water-supply assured to the oasis by the Charchan 
river and upon the possibility of greatly extended irrigation, if only means are found of overcoming 
the difficulties in respect of labour that result from the geographical position of Charchan and the 
economic conditions prevailing in the Tarim basin. That the existing canal carries far more water 
than can be used for the cultivation of all land actually taken up on the left bank was evident from 
what I saw on a visit to the canal head, situated about seven miles from Charchan-bazar, and on 
the route to Kapa.*® The main canal,, there about 60 feet wide and 2\ feet deep, is filled at all seasons, 
and the condition of the ground on either side showed that it is liable to be frequently flooded by 
overflow from the carelessly kept embankments. Nowhere either there or about the cultivated area 
did 1 notice any salt efflorescence. The fertility of the soil is proved by the fact that fruit of all kinds, 
with the exception of grapes, can be grown in plenty at Charchan even on newly reclaimed land. 

My two days* halt at Charchan had enabled me to hire nine additional camels much needed 
for my contemplated work in the Lop desert. But if I was thereby reassured as regards 4 he im- 
portant problem of transport, this was more than counterbalanced by the news I received there 
that a serious disturbance had just occurred at Charkhlik, the chief inhabited place of the Lop 
Region and the necessary base of supplies and labour for my intended explorations. 

‘Revolu- The Chinese revolution of 1911-12, which resulted in the downfall of the Manchu' dynasty, 

C^^an been accompanied in many parts of the ‘ New Dominion ’ by local outbreaks against the 

provincial administration. These had been confined entirely to the Chinese element and be^ 
fomented mainly, if not solely, by the small but turbulent floating population of ex-soldiers, office- 
seekers and gamblers who are to be found in all the principal towns of Chinese Turkestan and are 
ever on the look-out for illicit gain by blackmail and, if chance offers, by plunder. By 1913 the 
authority of the new republican administration backed by Yiian-shih-k'ai's central government 
had gradually asserted itself. In the northern and western oases it had curbed the influence and 
power for mischief of these undesirable Chinese elements, known to the peaceful indigenous popula- 
tion by the comprehensive designation of kamar-bdz, i. e. gamblers, or as kara-sepech, ‘ black hats ’, 
from the imitation of quasi- European costume adopted by them since the revolution. In the 
south of the Tarim basin, however, the complete absence of reliable Chinese troops had prevented 
energetic measures being taken against them, and in consequence I had found both at Khotan and 
Keriya the Chinese district magistrates seriously hampered by the machinations of the leaders 
of these so-called ‘ revolutionaries ’, in reality adventurers and gamblers. A number of these 
appeared to have found a convenient field of activity in the distant oasis of Charchan. Through 

* i.'i. Serindia, i. p. 301. is but a branch of it. Another small error is the omission 

* The crystal bead, Char. 02 (see List below), was said of route crosses in red along the route leading south as far 

to come from the same site. as the canal head and along the caravan road where it crosses 

The head of the main canal has been correctly shown the oasis from west to east, 
in the map. The separate canal there marked to the north 
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it passes most of the gold brought down from the pits in the Arka-tagh and nominally reserved 
for official purchase only. Illicit acquisition of such gold meant profit, as did also the smuggling 
of opium into Kan>su, for which Charchan offered a safe base. 

On my arrival at Charchan I learned from native traders that a small but well-armed party 
of these people, incensed at the detention by the Charkhlik district magistrate of a large consign- 
ment of smuggled opium, had about a fortnight before set out for Charkhlik. After committing 
some outrages en route they were reported to have attacked and captured the unfortunate magistrate. 
The Chinese sub-divisional officer of Charchan had been helpless to prevent the outbreak and, 
being overawed by the set of ‘ revolutionaries ’ who had remained behind, was evidently sitting 
on the fence. He considerately provided me with two recommendations for the Charkhlik Ya-m^n. 
One was addressed to the helpless Amban, on the assumption that he had by some means regained 
freedom and authority, and the other to the leading spirit of the local ‘ revolutionaries ’, a Ssfi-yeh 
or petty official out of employment, who had started for Charkhlik on learning of the success of 
the coup and who was shrewdly guessed to have been installed in office instead of him. 

We started from Charchan on New Year’s Eve, 1914, and did the desert journey of about 
142 miles to Vash-shahri, the westernmost inhabited place of the Charkhlik district, in seven marches. 
The route followed was the usual one for caravans, leading ^long the left bank of the Charchan 
river as far as Lashkar-satma (Map No. 22. d. 3, 4 ; 26. a, b. 3). Down to this point it was new 
to me, but as it has been followed by other travellers and fully recorded, “ no description is needed. 

As regards points of antiquarian interest I may note that the small mound known as Tim 
and situated about 10 miles below Tatran (Map No. 22. d. 3) was visited by me on my second 
journey and then recognized as probably representing the remains of a Stupa base.^* Its position 
near the left bank of the river proves the existence here of a small settlement in Buddhist times, 
and this well agrees with the wording of the Chinese itinerary of T'ang times, previously discussed, 
which seems to indicate that at that period, too, the route coming from Hsin-ch’eng or Vash-shahri 
crossed to the left bank of the river somewhere about Lashkar-satma and followed it to Chti-mo, 
or Charchan.^® 

I found that Tatran, now the only inhabited place between these two localities, had increased 
to about 25 households against the 8 or 10 which it included in 1906 according to the statement of 
my old guide, Ismail ‘ Pawan a descendant of the original founder of the little colony and now 
once again with me. There was said to be abundance of wa,ter at all seasons for a further extension 
of the cultivated area. But two abandoned canals showed that special difficulties exist, here, owing 
to the rapid silting up of the channels, which cannot be cleared with the necessary regularity, 
owing to the inadequate supply of labour available. 

After leaving Tatran we did not meet with a single wayfarer, which struck me as strange at 
the time and left me in doubts as to the situation we might find at Charkhlik. But when approach- 
ing on January 6th the jungle belt which from the west screens the ruined site of Vash-shahri (Map 
No. 26. c. 3), we found the route guarded by a large party of armed Muhammadans who at first 
from a distance mistook us for a fresh batch of ‘ revolutionaries ’ and were preparing to resist 
(Fig. 106). Fortunately the mistake was promptly cleared up, and from Roze Beg, the headman 
of Vash-shahri and an old acquaintance, I learned the queer story of the course that events had 


See, c. g. Hedin, Reisen in Z.-A., pp. 170 sqq. ; also 
for the section from Lashkar-satma to Charkhlik, Desert 
Catk<^, i. pp. 331 sqq. 

^ Cf. Serindia, i. p. 304. 

Regarding this Tang itinerary and the identification 
of the localities it mentions, see Serindia, i. p. 306, and 


M. Chavannes’ Appendix A, ibid., iii. p. 1331. 

For a more direct track from Charchan to Vftsh-shahri, 
which Marco Polo seems to have followed and which proliably 
led through the sandy desert south of the river’s rigjit bank, 
cf. Serindia, i. pp. 308 sq. 
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taken. The first party from Charchan, after capturing the Beg and what valuables they could 
secure at Vash-.shahri, had proceeded quickly to Charkhlik, pretending to have been sent by the 
order of the Tao-t'ai of Kashgar to arrest the Amban on an accusation of anti-revolutionary 
plotting. Attacked in his Ya-inen at nightfall and deserted by his attendants and the local headmen 
whom he had hurriedly gathered, the helpless magistrate had had to flee for life. He hid in a culti- 
vator’s hou.se for the night ; but his refuge was betrayed, and when the bandits set fire to the place 
in the morning and forced him to come out he was struck down and captured, all the local Muham- 
madans looking on with placid indifference. He was then subjected to tortures until he disclosed 
the place where his official moneys were hidden, and after some days cruelly put to death. 

The leader of the band of ‘ patriots ’ had set himself up as Amban ad interim and was duly 
obeyed by the local headmen, Roze Beg himself included. The Ya-men establishment promptly 
resumed work under him ; a letter justifying the ‘ patriots’ ’ action was duly dispatched to the 
Governor- General at Urumchi, and for a few days all seemed to go on smoothly, while the party 
helped themselves freely to what good things and money the head-quarters of the poor Lop district 
could offer. Fortunaiely the new Amban’s ‘ revolutionary ’ regime proved short-lived, and the 
introduction addressed to him which I had brought from Charchan proved as useless as that 
addres.sed to his predecessor. Witljin less than a week there arrived from far-away Kara-shahr 
in the north a small detachment of reliable Tungan troops. The previous Amban had been fore- 
warned and had summoned help ; they came too late to save him, but quickly avenged his murder. 
Commanded by a capable young officer and stealthily introduced at night into the oasis by the 
same adaptable Begs, these soldiers found little difficulty in surprising the ‘ revolutiemaries ’. 
Most of them were killed in their sleep, their leader dispatched after brief resistance, and the rest 
captured. So tranquillity reigned once more at Charkhlik, and Roze Beg was now displaying his 
zeal as a supporter of legitimate authority, by laying an ambush for more ' patriots ’ expected 
to come from Charchan, eager to share the spoils of ‘ office ' and ignorant of the turn affairs at 
Charkhlik had taken. In this loyal task he duly succeeded within a day of my passage, thereby 
adding some more captives to the list of those subsequently executed at Charkhlik. 

The story of this short-lived revolt deserved brief record here partly for its quasi-historical 
interest and partly because the conditions that it created at Charkhlik had some influence, as it 
turned out, on the execution of my plans for the winter’s work. This revolutionary coup was the 
last of a succession of outbreaks that since 1912 had threatened the maintenance of proper Chinese 
control, and. with it of peace and order, in the Tarim basin. Its course illustrates the traditional 
weakness of the indigenous Muhammadan population ; the facility with which any adventurers 
from outside, even if of a race far from warlike, can exact from it temporary obedience ; and also 
the time-honoured Chinese methods of restoring order.'^ I shall presently explain how the adminis- 
trative confusion arising from these local events first hampered the preparations for my travels, 
and then proved to be good fortune in disguise; for it saved them from being frustrated by official 
obstruction. 

I had examined the ruined site west of Vash-shahri when I first passed there in November, 
1906, and a full account of it has been given in Serindia}^ My rapid visit on this second occasion 
revealed very few structural remains other than those previously described, and none of importance. 


** The way in which the energetic young Chinese officer 
sent from Kara-shahr with his handful of Tungans .surprised 
the murderous gang of ‘ revolutionaries ’ in their sleep and 
practically disposed of them curiously recalls, mutatis 
mutandis, the method followed by the great Chinese leader 
Pan Ch'ao when in a. I). 73 he saved himself at the Shan-shon 


capital, perhaps at the very site of Charkhlik, from a danger- 
ous situation by attacking at night with only thirty-six men 
the camp of the unsuspecting Hun envoy and exterminating 
him and all his followers ; cf. Chavannes, Trois ginfraux 
ekinois, T'oung-pao, 1906, pp. 218 sqq. 

** See Serindia, i. pp. 306 sqq. 
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Badly decayed wall fragments of a second small structure in hard-burnt bricks, half-hidden below 
a tamarisk-cone, were traced not far from the one described in Serindia. The bricks here measured 
i8 inches by 9 with a thickness of 3 inches. Near the north-east edge of the site an area over 200 
yards in width proved to be thickly covered with remains of skeletons ; the position of those 
to which tamarisk-cones had offered some protection suggested that the bodies here buried were 
not those of Muhammadans. On a ‘ witness ’ about six feet high in the midst of this area I found 
a wall fragment some 15 feet long ; it still rose to a height of over 8 feet and may have belonged 
to an enclosure of graves. Its sun-dried bricks were somewhat larger (18" x 9" X4^'') than those 
found in the ruined dwellings described in Serindia. 

Among the small objects in glass, pottery, and metal which were picked up from among the * Tati * 

‘ Tati ’ debris covering the bare wind-eroded ground among the tamarisk-cones, special mention 
may be made of the fragments of grey porcellaneous stoneware, glazed chiefly in greenish blue shahri. 
(V.S. 015, 018, 019, PI. LI) or else with slightly crackled surface (V.S. 014).*® They correspond 
closely in character to specimens previously collected by me from this site and recognized by 
Mr, R. L. Hobson as dating from the period of the Sung dynasty Other fragments of fine stone- 
ware, glazed dark black-brown (V.S. 07-12), show close resemblance to ceramic products ascribed 
to the T*ang period. The only coin obtained from the site was ^ Chinese ‘ cash ' of the Ch'ung-ning 
period (a. d. i 102-7). Its date confirms the conclusion I had drawn from numismatic evidence 
obtained on my former visit that the site was occupied down to the twelfth century a. 

In Serindia I have already discussed the evidence that the site of Vash-shahri marks the Hsin-ch'eng 
position" of Hsin-ch'eng ^ ‘ the New Town ', which an itinerary of the T'ang Annals mentions {^h*shiihri 

as having been settled by K'ang Yen-tien, a chief of Sogdian origin ,* a similar mention in a Chinese 
geograljf>hical text of a. d. 885, recovered by me from the caves of the ‘ Thousand Buddhas ’ of 
Tun-huang, permits us to ascribe its foundation to the period a. d. 627-49.*" I have also recorded 
in the same work the impressions I formed on my first visit regarding the intermittent growth of 
the little oasis that since the Chinese reconquest of the Tarim basin, after the last Muhammadan 
rebellion, had been established about five miles to the east of the old site.*® 

My renewed visit under Roze Beg’s intelligent guidance, brief as it was, allowed me to make Increase in 
some interesting observations as to the develppment that had taken place there since 1906. We 
reached the western edge of land newly brought under cultivation immediately after crossing shahri. 
the summer flood-bed, known as Kone darya (the ‘ old river ’), and found well-tilled fields with 
young plantations of poplars and fruit trees extending for fully a mile and a half eastwards, and 
stretching even farther from south to north. Instead of the few tumble-down huts that I had 
previously seen near a small granary and official rest-house, I now found at the central hamlet 
quite a number of substantial dwellings, including the Beg’s own spacious house and a fine mosque. 

In all these buildings the timber was wild poplar, but well carved. The concourse of prosperous- 
looking cultivators whom I met there offered a striking contrast to the few roving men pretending 
to be settlers who were present in 1906. It showed that Roze Beg’s assertion that his colony had 
grown in the interval from 20 to about 127 householders could not be very far from the truth. 

On the morning of January 7 I followed the much-improved main canal, which accounted Irrigation 
for the great extension of cultivated ground, to its head about two miles south of Roze Beg’s house, 

Being 14 feet wide and 2 feet deep it fully bore out his statement that a volume of about four ‘ Tash ’ shahri. 
or millstones was at all times available in the river, while the increased volume of about 15 ‘ Tash ’ 

“ Cf. Serindia, i. p. 306 ; also Pelliot, J. Asigt, 1916, 
jan.-Kv., pp. 1 19 sqq. 

*• See Serindia, i. p. 309 ; Desert Cathay, i. pp. 334 sq. 

y 


** See below, Mr. Hobson’s Appendix D. 

Cf. Serindia, i. pp. 307, 316. 

” See ihid., i. p. 307. 
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in the spring greatly exceeded the irrigation needs of the present colony at that season. From June 
till September the volume of ak’Su was said to be so great that besides filling completely the main 
channel of the river, known as Kum-daryd, which is over 170 yards wide at the canal head, it 
also overflowed into the two former river-beds to the east of the ruined site (see Map No. 26. c. 3). 

It is clear in view of these statements that the abandonment of the old oasis marked by the 
ruined site to the west cannot be ascribed to any great diminution of the river’s volume. The 
ancient canal, which once brought irrigation to the site and which the caravan route crosses, is 
according to Roze Beg’s statement still clearly traceable for a considerable distance, in fact as far 
up as the point where the Vash-shahri river first spreads out on the gravel glacis. There a stone- 
built dam intended to protect the canal head still exists, as attested also by Professor E. Huntington.*® 
The ancient canal, though about half as wide again as the new one, would yet, in R5ze Beg's 
belief, not absorb all the water even now available in the river. But since the latter has cut its new 
main bed considerably deeper than the old, no attempt could be made to restore the old irrigation 
system. 

I may here mention that Roze Beg reported the survival of traces suggesting that an ancient 
track was once carried over wooden scaffolding up the extremely narrow gorge through which the 
Vash-shahri river debouches from ^he mountains, a gorge which now is quite impracticable for 
traffic. The high grazing ground in the mountains known as Sulam-yailak, to which this track 
probably led, is now reached by another difficult path ascending the similarly narrow gorge of 
the river shown by the map (No. 26. b, c. 4) as Tash-sai. It was said that old canals, supposed 
to have once been fed by that river and by the stream of the Chukur-chap to the east, aould be 
traced in places between the high dunes that cover the area to the south of the caravan track from 
the Charchan river to Vash-shahri. But Roze Beg himself had not seen them. On the other hand 
this energetic colonizer believed that water could be brought from the bed of the Tash-sai, which 
also carried spring water {kara-su), to the scrub-covered plain about Chapan-kaldi (Map No. 26. 
iB. 3)» and he proposed to open new cultivation there. The success of his venture at Vash-shahri, 
where the last harvest had yielded some 2,000 Charaks (approximately 32,000 lb.) of grain for his 
own share, had evidently encouraged him. 


OBJECT PURCHASED AT CIIARCII.\N 

Char, oa.' Crystal bead; rectang., with comers chamfered. Said to have been found near Yalghuz-dong. 


OBJECTS FOUND AT VASH-SHAHRI SITE 


V.S. 01. Copper (?) seal ring. Circular bezel with four 
projecting points equally disposed round edge. Device cut 
in the metal within incised ring. Well preserved. Diam. 

V.S. oa-5. Four frs. of glass, dull green ; as V.S. 06, 
but thinner except 02 which possibly belongs to 06. Gr. 
fr. (oj) I* X i", thickness 

V.S. (Fort) 06. Fr. of neck of glass vessel, obscure 
green. Wavy band applied round neck. Diam. ij', 
h. J*, thickness with band J'* 

V.S. 07-ia. Six frs. of glazed stoneware, prob. from 
same straight-sided bowl. Body of fine buff clay, glaze 
on each side dark black-brown. 010 and on are frs. 
of straight side, with plain rim and two raised bands 
moulded on exterior in faint relief, and similar fainter 
corrugations on sides. 012 is from wall thickening to base, 


with glaze on outside coming down in irregular streaks, 
and glaze on inside cut away in band round turn of wall. 
09 is from middle of base, unglazed on under-side. Same 
ware as So. 0031, Ser. iii. p. 1107. Chinese. Gr. fr. {oix) 
* i ff' X * i !'• Thickness to f . 

V.S. 013. Fr. of glass, olive green, clear but bubbly. 

ii'xrx^r- 

V.S. 014. Fr. of glazed stoneware, from pltun rim 
and side of bowl. Body of fine porcellaneous buff frit, 
covered each side with slightly crackled glaze, brown at 
rim and turning to fine mauve below, i' x i* x 
V.S. 015. Fr. of glazed stoneware ; body of dark grey 
clay, with thick glaze either side of dull blue. Cf. V.S. 
019, FI. LI, for ware of same type but inferior glaze. iF 

xi'xj'. 


“ Cf. Ptdse of Asia, p. 222. 
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V.8. oi6. Fr. of pottery. Clay showing black on faces, 
and in section red below surface, with even layer of black 
again in middle, i }* x f'' x 

V.S. 017. Rough flake of jade ; light green, polished on 
one side, sj'xi'xj'. 

V.S. 018. Fr. of idazed stoneware ; body of fine porcel- 
laneous frit, with transparent very pale green glaze, 
crazed, on either side. |* x x ^V- 

V.S. 019. Fr. of bottom of glazed stoneware bowl, 

with small ring-base. Body of dark grey clay, coated 
with heavy badly prepared greenish-blue glaze. On 
outside where glaze has run down it is nearly thick. 
Ring-foot rubbed smooth. For similar ware, see Ser. i, 
p. 316, V.S. 0022-3. 2i*xJ'xt*, diam. of foot ij*. 
PI. LI. 

V.S. oao. Fr. of pink marble (?). Even thickness. 

aj'xirxr. 
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V.S. oai. Fr. of pottery ; pale red clay, somewhat gritty ; 
outer face mostly chipped away. 2|* x x 

V.S. oaa. Fr. of pottery,; fine red clay, well washed. 

V.S. 023. Fr. of pottery; coarse ill-levigated dark-red 
clay, burnt to black. 2* x 1 x 

V.S. 034. Rectang. piece of wood, with hole through 
centre and Chin. char, to R. p. Split and weathered. 

irxj'xj'. 

V.S. oa6. Fr. of wall of large pottery vessel, red 

clay, orn. with incised annular lines and large festoon 
pattern. Coarse ware. 4j''x3i'xJ". 

V.S. 037. Fr. of mouth and shoulder of large pottery 

vessel. Thick sliglitly rolled rim, short neck, sharply 
out-curving body. Red clay. s*X3J''x|*. 

V.S. 038. Fr. of pottery vessel, red clay. 2l"xiJ"xi''. 


CHARCHAN AND VASH-SHAHRI 


Section II.— THE SITES OF KOYUMAL AND BASH-KOYUMAL 

Two marches by the same caravan track that Marco Polo and other old travellers before him Arrival at 
must have followed brought me on January 8 to Charkhlik. From my visits in 1906-7 I was well Charkhhk. 
aware of the very modest resources of this little oasis, the only settlement of any importance in the 
Lop region and its official head-quarters. It was here that I had to collect the whole of the supplies 
and additional camel transport, as well as most of the labour, needed during the next three months 
for th^ explorations I had planned in the absolutely barren desert between the terminal marshes 
of the Tarim and Tun-huang. I had been fully prepared for the difficulties that would attend this 
task even under ordinary circumstances. But it did not take me long now to realize how much 
the recent local upheaval and all its consequences had increased them. , 

After the irruption of the ‘ revolutionaries ’ from Charchan and the clear sweep made by the Difficulties 
Tungan troops, who, when repressing it by their coup on the night of December 29, had ‘ by mistake ’ 
killed even the few Chinese subordinates of tlje legitimate Amban, there was left no Chinese civil &c. 
authority whatever. In these circumstances it was impossible to hope for effective assistance from 
the easy-going Lop-liks, the owners of most of the cultivated ground, and their indolent Begs. 

Within a few days of my arrival comparatively large bodies of Tungan troops passed through, 
who were sent from Kara-shahr to operate against the numerous ‘ revolutionary ’ elements known 
to exist among the Chinese garrisons of Keriya and Khotan. The consequent requisitions threatened 
completely to exhaust the slender resources of Charkhlik and aggravated the trouble and delay 
involved in obtaining adequate supplies and transport for my several parties. The six days’ stay 
I was obliged to make at Charkhlik barely sufficed to secure even a portion of my recjuirements. 

Though I had the help of a few old Lop friends, like Tursun Bai, now once more my host, it was 
an anxious time for me. I should have chafed less at these difficulties had I realized at the time 
what a boon in disguise the revolutionary disturbance had been for me. 

I have discussed in Serindia the recent history of Charkhlik and its present conditions, and Charkhlik 
described the scanty remains of earlier occupation that have survived within the oasis.* I have 
also examined in detail the position occupied by Charkhlik in the historical geography of the 
Lop region, the Lou-lan or Shan-shan of the early Chinese records, and indicated the reasons for 
locating there Marco Polo’s * City of Lop ’, Hsiian-tsang’s Na-fU‘po (i. e. Lop), and the Shih- 

* See Serindia, i. pp. 311 sqq 
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ck*ing or ‘ Stone Town ’ of the T'ang Annals.® Similarly as regards an earlier period, I have 
shown it to be very probable that the town of 1 -hsiln ^ which in the Han Annals and 
in Li Tao-yuan’s commentary on the Shui-ching is mentioned as a chief place of the kingdom of 
Shan-shan or Lou-lan and the site of a Chinese military colony established in 77 b. c., must be looked 
for within the present oasis of Charkhlik.® 

Though the length of my renewed stay at Charkhlik was directly due to the practical difficulties 
above referred to, I was fortunately able to apply it also to profitable archaeological work. Within 
the oasis itself, indeed, the only ancient structure traceable, beyond the remains already described 
in Sertndia, was a small mound of solid brickwork, about 15 feet in diameter and situated near 
the centre of the ruined circumvallation or sipil. By its shape and the large size of its sun-dried 
bricks, about 18" x 9" x 3!", it suggested the base of a Stupa. As it was adjoined on two sides by 
modern dwellings no closer examination was possible. But to the south of the cultivated area 
I was able to explore two small sites that had before escaped my attention, and these proved of 
some interest. Both had been visited in 1910-11 by Mr. Tachibana, the Japanese traveller, and 
the remains of both showed evidence of having been superficially searched in places. 

Following the right bank of the main bed of the Charkhlik river for about a mile beyond the 
southern edge of the present cultivated area, I reached a small ruined enclosure known as Koyumal, 
standing on the bare, gravel -covered, alluvial plain. Its much-decayed walls, built of sun-dried 
bricks about 8 feet thick, appear to have formed a somewhat irregular quadrangle of which the 
eastern face measures approximately 218 yards (see plan, PI. 8). As the west wall had been carried 
off completely by an encroachment of the river, the lengths of the other sides could not be'exactly 
determined. It therefore remains doubtful whether the enclosed area was intended for a square 
or an oblong. Near its centre rise the remains of what undoubtedly was a Stupa base, ^8 feet 
3 inches square, to a height of about 14 feet. The sun-dried bricks used for its masonry measured 
as elsewhere 17x9x4 inches. A passage, a little over 4 feet in width, was traceable on the north, 
south, and east between the Stupa base and a much-decayed enclosing wall (see inset, PI. 8). 

On the west there stood, at a distance of about 9 feet from the base, what appear to have been 
two small Vihara chapels, each about 20 feet long and 9 feet wide ; between them stairs about 
8 feet broad seem to have led up to the foot of the Stupa proper. But as all the masonry to the west 
of the base had decayed to within a foot or so of the floor level, the constructive details could not 
be determined with certainty. The remains of five small niches, separated by stucco pilasters and 
each retaining the feet of a standing stucco figure, could, however, be traced along the east wall of 
each chapel (Fig. 1 1 1). In the niche nearest to the north side of the stairs the legs of a robed figure 
in stucco were preserved up to the knees, i. e. to a height of 14 inches. In each of the chapels there 
survived near the foot of the stairs an oblong pillar base in wood, measuring about 16 inches by 10, 
with a raised circular socket. 

F'rom the debris covering the floor of these chapels numerous fragments of painted plaster 
emerged (Koy. 1. 05-46), which had undoubtedly once formed part of a large floral background 
in the mural decoration. Most of the fragments show lotus-petal or acanthus-like imbrications. 
The fragment of painted wood marked Koy. i. 03, showing plant motifs, may possibly have 
belonged to one of the wooden pillars of which the bases were found in situ. Among several 
fragments of carved wood may be mentioned one from an open-work detail, Koy. 01 (PI. XVI), 
and part of a gilded right hand, of life-size and well modelled, Koy. i. 02 (PI. XVI), which, by the 
clearly shown web between the fingers, is proved to have belonged to a Buddha figure. Among 
the stucco relief fragments, some of which may have belonged to the figures already mentioned, 

* See Serindia, i. pp. 318 sqq. ■ Ct ibid., i. pp. 335 sqq., 343 sq. 
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Koy. I. 049 is that of an arm or leg with painted drapery suggesting brocade. From the condition 
of all these debris remains it was only too obvious that the shrine had at some time been purposely 
destroyed and perhaps quarried for timber. 

A low mound about 30 yards to the south-west of the ruined shrine was found to contain the 
remains of what evidently was a small monastic structure, Koy. ii, with walls built in sun-dried 
bricks and decayed to within a foot or two of the ground. The detail plan in PI. 8 shows the 
disposition of the rooms, several of them provided with sitting or sleeping platforms of clay. The 
southern row of small rooms, resembling cells, had been apparently searched by Mr. Tachibana ; 
those to the west and east were cleared without yielding any finds, other than the fragment of 
a circular bronze disc, probably part of a mirror (Koy. ii. ii. 01). But in the large central room i, 
measuring 27 feet by 24 and probably used as a place of assembly by the Samgha, there were 
found a number of fragments of palm-leaf manuscripts in Sanskrit and early Brahmi script of the 
Gupta type, including the left portion of a very neatly written Pothi leaf (Koy. ii. i. 09, PI. CXXI).* 
In addition small fragments of birch-bark inscribed in Sanskrit and Gupta characters (PI. CXXI) 
were recovered in the same room, near the edge of the sitting platform by the south wall. 

Apart from the two ruins just described and an almost effaced oblong building to the west 
of II, no structural remains were traceable within the walled enclosure. Towards its north-western 
corner a well-marked depression, surrounded by gravel mounds and measuring 70-80 feet across, 
evidently represented a tank once fed from the river. But far more curious were lines of rough 
stones, which, as the plan (PI. 8) shows, divide the enclosed area in the fashion of an irregular 
chess-board. Some narrow lanes, starting from the structures in the centre and running either 
parallel to, or at right angles across, these lines, seemed to mark off sections of the ground. The 
lines of stones themselves might at first sight have suggested wall foundations ; but the stones were 
too loosely placed and the arrangement of the lines too schematic to support this idea. It occurred 
to me at the time that the intention might have been to mark thus the lay-out of an encampment, 
after the manner in which the main thoroughfares of standing camps in the plains of India are 
often picked out with stones or bricks painted white. There is, however, nothing in the disposition 
of the lines, as the plan actually shows them, to bear out this conjecture. 

The temptation is greater to recognize in these puzzling lines the remains of small stone heaps 
intended to give support to trellis-work carrying vines, such as is frequently seen in the orchards 
of modern Turkestan oases and the use of which in earlier times is strikingly attested by the remains 
I was able to trace in the ancient vineyard of the Niya Site previously described.® -And in this 
connexion reference may be made here to a curious notice concerning a locality near the ‘ Stone 
Town ^ ^ Shik-ch^ing, i. e. Charkhlik, which a Chinese geographical text of a . d . 885 has 
preserved. It is found in the MS. Ch. 917 which I brought away from the Caves of the Thousand 
Buddhas of Tun-huang and from which M. Pelliot has translated short extracts bearing on the 
region of Shan-shan or Lop.® There we read : ‘ The Grape Town {P^u-fao-ch'ing if 
[from this town] to the south, it is 4 li to the strong place of the Stone Town. It was constructed 
by K'ang Yen-tien. He planted vines in the middle of the town ; that is why it is called the 
Grape Town.’ 

Were it permissible to assume a mistake in the record of the bearing, the distance of 4 li being 
in reality reckoned to the south of the ‘ Stone Town ’ or Charkhlik, one would be tempted to look 
for the * Grape Town ’ founded by the Sogdian chief at the site of Koyumal. But in the absence 

® For these MS. fragments see Mr. Pargiter’s inventory * Cf. Pelliot, ‘ Le Cha-tcheou tou tou fuu t'ou^king *, in 

in Appendix E, J. Asiat., 1916, jan.-f£v., p. 133. 

® &e above, p. 145. 
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of any clcfmiio evidence I must content myself with, the observation that the remains broug^ht to 
light at the ruins, scanty as they are, including the fragments or manuscripts, point to the site 
having been occupied during early T'ang times.’ * 

The second site to the south, known as Bdsh-koyumal, also proved to be small, but shewed 
some features of interest. It lay about one mile and three-quarters to the SSW. of Koyumal, 
beyond some shallow branches of the river in which the water, under the protection of its cover 
of ic(‘, was then spreading over the gravel plain. Above the western bank of what evidently is 
a main betl of the Charkhlik river, about 25 yards wide with water flowing freely down its centre, 
there rises very steeply a plateau of gravel to a height of about 25 feet. The north-eastern end of 
this plateau overlooks the head of a canal carrying water to the lands of Tatran opposite Charkhlik 
proper. At that end there survives part of a circumvallation, semilunar in its present form and 
extending from one point of the plateau edge to another some 205 feet farther south (see sketch 
plan, PI. 9). The extant portion of the wall line is not exactly the segment of a circle, but shows 
six facets, each about 45 feet long on the outside. Assuming the plan originally to have been that 
of a sixteen-sided polygon, the diameter of the whole circumvallation may have been approximately 
210 feet. 

The enclosing wall built of sun-dried bricks, 17" x 9" x 4", showed a thickness of 4 feet 9 inches 
and on the west, w here best preserved, still stood to a height of over 6 feet. Elsewhere it had decayed 
into the ap[)earance of a low mound, but its original thickness could be traced even there on excava- 
tion. Outside, a w'ell-marked depression running along the wall indicates the former existence 
of a ditch. The enclosing wall both on the north and south breaks off abruptly where it* reaches 
the jdateau edge. As this descends very steeply to the river-bed, the conclusion suggests itself 
that the remainder of the circumvallation, together with the eastern half of the area enclosed, has 
been washed away by prolonged encroachment of the river as it sweeps against its right bank. 

This conclusion is supported by the survival of a massive wall (marked ii in plan), about 10 
feet thick and over 50 feet long, close to the edge of the plateau and towards the centre of the area 
(Fig. 109). Its position suggests that it belonged to a central keep or tower of the ruined fort, 
probably square in shape, the other walls of which have disappeared owing to erosion of the ground. 
At the meeting-point of two facets of the enclosing wjall on the west, a gate about 7 feet wide leads 
into the interior of the small fort. Immediately t(j the south of a broken wall running from this 
gate towards the supposed central structure stands a much-decayed mound, which on excavation 
was found t@ contain the square base of a .Stupa or shrine with an enclosing passage (marked l 
in plan, PI. 9). 

This base, badly broken on all sides, as Fig. 107 shows, probably by treasure-seekers’ opera- 
tions, measured 12 feet square and at its centre still rose to about 9 feet in height. It was built 
of sun-dried bricks measuring 17" X9'' X4", like those found at Koyumal. Its faces, except on the 
east where the foundation of stairs was traceable, were found to retain at their foot remains of 
relievo decoration in plaster, consisting of rows of niches, five on each face. These niches, much 
injured and nowhere rising to more than a foot and a half, were 2 feet wide and were once divided 
by pilasters, probably resembling those in the Miran shrine M. ii.* In some of the niches on the 
northern and western sides the feet of small stucco figures could still be distinguished. 


’ The only old site north of ('harkhlik of which I received 
information anil which I visited was a ruined enclosure 
situated hoyond a patch of uncultivated ground known as 
Toghraklik, about 2] miles from the Charkhlik Bazar and 
on the main road leading north towards Lop. Its stamped 


clay walls, about 5 to 6 feet high, form an irregular quadrangle 
measuring about 90 yards by 80. I traced no evidence of 
antiquity within or outside it. 

® Sec Serindia, i. pp. 485 sqq. ; Fig. 120. 
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the left of the tiorth-^w'est corner was a large 
^tes^ved j^S&I leaf bn silk (see Pi. CXXl), mea&urinsf x a. inches by $» coated with 
h ch^ky substance and inscribed cm both sid^ with a Buddhist text in Sanskrit and in fine Brfihmi 
xicript of the Oupte type.* - It is, as far as my knowledge goes, the first specimen found of a manu- 
script on rilk in Indian lan^age and writing. In India the use of cotton fabrics as writing material 
isattested'by Nearchos.^* From the foot of the west face of the base numerous tiny fragments of a 
Sanskrit manuscript on birckf^bark were re^vered, while near the south-west comer there came to light 
also some minute fr^p^ents of a palm-leaf manuscript. These remains, fragmentary as they are, 
c^ Sanskrit manuscripts on birch-bark and palm-leaf, found both at Koyumal and Bash-Koyumal, 
arc of special injterest as suggesting import from India by the direct route that still leads from 
Charkhlik across the Tibetan plateaus to the south. The palaeographic character of their writing 
suggests that the shrine, and the small fort around it were occupied during early T*ang times. 

The attribution to this epoch finds support in the fragments of stucco relief figures, including 
the portion of a Buddha head nearly life-size (B. Koy. i. 05, PI. XX), and other small remains of 
wood and plaster, found at the foot of the Stupa base and described in the List below. Special 
mention may be made of a number of broken fragments of coloured silks (B. Koy. 01), one inscribed 
with a Chinese character, which evidently belonged to votive banners. There were traces of the 
broken walls of small structures built against the enclosing wall both inside and outside it. The 
process of clearing them brought nothing to light except roofing materials and rough pieces of carved 
wood, of which the pegs or pins found close to the shrines (B. Koy. i. 06-7, PI. XVI) are speci- 
mens.^ « A small Idetached dwelling, iii, of which the much-decayed remains were traceable about 
50 yards to the NW. of the north'face of the enclosure, was found completely empty. 

'There is no direct evidence as to the exact purpose of the circumvallation as a whole. But 
it is noteworthy that it is situated on the track which leads from Charkhlik to the mouth of the 
valley drained by the Charkhlik river and thence to the high plateaus behind the northernmost 
K'un-lun range. It lies, moreover, at a point where cultivation would have been very difficult 
to maintain. I am thus led to conjecture that the ruined enclosure marks a defensible post intended 
to guard the approach to the oasis from the mountains on the south. At the same time the little 
Buddhist shrine within it, close as it still is to the head of canals irrigating the present Charkhlik 
oasis, may well, like the ruined Buddhist sanctuaries usually to be found at the * Su-bfishis * of 
Turkestftn oases, and the Muhammadan ZiSlrats which ^have in many cases succeedAl them, 
have been an object of pilgrimage to the cultivators wishing to secure adequate irrigadon for their 
fields.** 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED FROM RUINED SHRINE OF KOYUMAL 


Bby. 01. FT. of carved wood, prob, from openwork 
detril. IV. of plrin edge at top. Below, part of openwork 
pattern of iiitenecting curved bands of pearls or seeds 
with plain oblong boss over point of section. Probably 
■ from' canof^ over figure of Buddhas. 4f*xx|*xi|'. 
PI. XVI. 

Boy. Sr bt. Four fra. of painted wooden jpaaete, in 
grban^ black and white. Subject indistinguishable. Wood 
- Gr. Ir. fif* X X 

. *Fara.deicdptionofthisleafandotherMS.reinains,see 

Hr. PStritcx^i 

the decorated pins 

^ ^nUa, i. p. 598 ; iv. 


Koy.i. 09 . Part of wooden ll.lMnd of Buddha, gilded, 
life-size. Two middle fingers, half little finger, back 
and wrist remain, palm split off. Through palm is amall 
dowel, and second at base of second finger, eridently 
for attachment of some object to palm ; cf. Str, iv. 
n. CXXXVII, Mi. xviii. 004. Fingers slightly curved and 
tapering, with short-trimm^ nails. Web betwem fingers 
clearly shown. Good work, well preserved, xs^xg*.- 
XVI. 

PI. XXXV, L. B. II. 00s ; iv^ eoa), which certainly served 
for fastening wooden beams or panels to a timber framework. 

<* See Ahc. Kkotm, i. p. X09 ; Strindia, iii. pp.^ngx sq., 
XX55; above, pp. 64, 69. 
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Koy. I. 03. Stucco relleY fr.» hair from Buddha head, 
in small spiral curls. Remains of blue colour. White 
plaster. 2l*x3*. 

Koy. I. 04. Stucco fr., with rounded surface showing 
traces of black paint (?) and oval patch unpainted. Unin* 
telligible. 4'x3J'x(gr. h.)2’. 

Koy. I. 05-46. Fresco frs., all in same style and colour* 
ing, and evidently from same wall surface, prob. large 
floral background. Majority of pieces show lotus-petal 
imbrications in bold black outline on grey, copper-green, 
pink, or buff ground ; e. g. 013, 014, 016, 018, 039-41, &c. 

Others show festoon-like bands of copper-green or pink, 
with same heavy black outline and folds, on buff ground ; 
e. g. frs. 05-07, 029, 031, 034, 036, 042, 043, 045, &c. 046 
shows part of rectilinear border, with series of acanthus- 
like imbrications, in shaded pink with brown outlines and 
veins, on darker pink ground ; a band of copper-green on 
either side, and fr. of black field with white outline on L. 
09-011 (joined) shows part of similar acanthus band. 
All on soft mud backing, very friable. Gr. fr. (046) 8 x 

Si'. 

Koy. I. 047. Fresco fr., showing outline of human face 
and R. eye. Badly defaced. 3* x af*. 


Koy. 1. 048. Stucco relief fr.; band in i” relief, with 
groove I" within edge ; inner side broken away. Painted 
pale pinkish buB, with scattered copper-green and buff 
flowers with black outline ; cf. Koy. i. 049. Soft clay 
full of goat’s hair ; very friable. 5* x a* x i*. 

Koy. I. 049. Painted stucco fr. ; arm or leg in high 
relief, painted with drapery, pale pink, with pink and 
blue flowers semi. Clay (treated with paraffin wax by 
F. H. A.). 5'x3r, (relieO 2^. 

Koy. I. 050. Stucco relief fr. ; prob. leg of seated fig., 
in very friable clay, surfaced with fibrous mud, and 
painted green. Perished and disintegrated. 7'x4*x 
(relieO iW 

Koy. i. 01-2. Two fresco frs.; traces only of black 
lines on white ground ; unintelligible. Backing clay. Gr. 
fr. a'xir. 

Koy. 1. 03. Fr. of painted wood (vertical section), 
showing plant with acanthus leaves and green berries 
springing from root between two pink scrolls (one missing). 
Above and below, traces of running scroll of pink and brown 
leaves. Outlines black and pinkish-white; background 
dark pink. Resembles Italian om. i|'x i|*. 


OBJECTS FROM MONASTIC DWELLING OF KOYUMAL 

Koy. II. i. 01-4. Four frs. of glazed pottery bowl ; Gr. fr. (02) h. if', chord 4^', thickness to J". 

body of coarse red clay, exterior (only) ghizcd plain green Koy. ii. il. 01. Fr. of thin bronze plate, ; qttartcr of 

with black line on 01. 02 shows turn of wall to flat base, circular disc, prob. part of mirror. Unengraved ; oxy- 

also glazed on under-side ; no Ixise-ring. Sand-cncrusted. dized. Orig. diam. c. ii". 

OBJECTS EXCAVATED FROM RUINED SHRINE, BASH-KOYUMAL 


B. Koy. 01. Broken frs. of plain silk, from banners ; 
red and white, and one fr. yellow. On one white fr. is 
Chin. char, boldly inscr. in black. On the yellow, marks 
in black paint. Very brittle. Inscr. fr. t^'x }*. 

B. Koy. ba. Stucco fr. of arm or leg in the round, 
with reed core. Clay painted pink. Length 6", 'diam. aj". 

B. Koy. 03-4. Stucco relief frs., of ‘ linen-fold ’ drapery 
painted pink. Clay mixed with vegetable fibre. Gr. fr. 

(03) 

B. Koy. 05. Stucco relief fr. ; slightly curved, gilded. 
Fibrous clay. 3r^4i** 

B. Koy. 06. Fr. of wood. Flat lozenge-shaped piece, 
with round tenon at one end. x 1* x J*. 

B. Koy. 07. Wooden knob, pear-shaped, with tenon at 
thick end. H. 4i'> gr. diam. zj". 

B. Koy. 08. Stucco relief fr. Top of head in very 
friable clay covered with close ‘ Ammonite ’ curls. x 
6'x3r. 


B. Koy. i. 01. Fr. of wood, carved on one surface (broken) 
into gradini in relief, with traces of paint in sunk ground. 
4 ''xirxi PI. XVI. 

t 

B. Koy. i. 02. Fr. of wood, with oblong end chamfered 
on three edges of one surface to form transition to rough 
narrow continuation. 4J* x i to i' x I' to 

B. Koy. i. 03-4. Fresco fr., in two pieces, showing border 
of red and green bands on ground of mud colour, and a 
painted black mass, prob. hair or drapery, g" x 4I'. 

B. Koy. i. 05. Stucco relief fr. Head of Buddha t3rpc 
nearly life-size, painted pink. Features small, eyes closed, 
Tilaka. Very friable clay mixed with fibre (now treated 
with paraffin wax). H. 6", gr. width 5^', gr. relief e, 3J'. 
PI. XX. 

B. Koy. i. 06-7. Two wooden pegs, sq. in section, 
with large sq. heads, bevelled top and bottom. Roughly 
made. Length 6|”, length of head 2}', gr. width of 
head if'. PI. XVI. 
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Section III.— RESUMED LABOURS AT MiRAN 

The close vicinity to Charkhlik of the two sites just described and the consequent facility of Surt from 
employing comparatively large numbers of diggers had allowed me to complete their clearing by ^ 
the evening of January 14th, and I was glad of this. The state of unwonted animation in which 
the little oasis was kept by requisitions for the troops marching on towards Keriya, by executions 
of captured * revolutionaries *, &c., had only added to the difficulty of securing the transport and 
supplies needed for my future desert explorations. I felt the strain of delay all the more because 
I knew that out of the limited winter season which alone could be used for these explorations some 
time would have to be devoted to supplementary work at the site of Miran before setting out for 
the main tasks northward. Only a small portion of tbe additional camels and food-stuffs required 
had been procured when this consideration of time obliged me to leave Charkhlik for Miran on 
January 15th. 

The last day of my stay had brought me the great satisfaction of seeing R. B. Lai Singh Reunion 
rejoin me in safety after fully four months of separation. Having left me in September beyond the 
Chichiklik pass, he had pushed on by forced marches through Yarkand and Khotan and had been ^ ’ 
able by the middle of October, in accordance with my instructiops, to start triangulation of the main 
K'un-lun range from near Kapa (Map No. 23. b. 2), where our triangulation of 1906 had reached 
its eastern end. The work had to be carried on at great elevations and, owing to the lateness of 
the season and the total absence of local resources, was attended by very considerable hardships. 

But my. indefatigable assistant faced them with the zeal and endurance of which he had so often 
given proof, and succeeded in extending his system of triangles, along with a careful plane-table 
surveys along the northernmost range, for over five degrees of longitude eastward, before excessive 
cold and snowfall obliged him to desist in the mountains to the north-east of Lop-nor. A full 
account of the survey work thus accomplished has been given in Memoir on the maps embodying 
the surveys of all my three journeys.^ 

Not satisfied with having pushed this task as far as climatic conditions would permit, he con- T^lSin(»h’s 
tinned his survey work with the plane-table along the route that leads towards Tun-huang through 
the inhospitable outer ranges of the Altin-tagh, snow-covered at the time. After reaching the Tun-huang. 
small oasis of Nan-hu, explored on my second journey, he struck through the desert north and 
returned to join me by the track leading along the southern shore of the dried-up ancient sea of 
Lop. The difficulties of this track, fully described in Serindia ® and the only one through the Lop 
desert that now, as in Marco Polo's time, is practicable for caravans, were illustrated by the fact 
that Lai Singh’s party found no ice yet formed at the most brackish of the springs along it, and 
consequently suffered much from the want of drinkable water.® 

The two marches that brought me to Miran led along the desert track already twice followed Return to 
by us in 1906-7 and offered no opportunity for fresh observations. Nor had any change, in the 
interval, come over the ruined site which extends to the east of the present course of the Miran 
or Jahan-sai river, and which marks the position of the earliest capital of the ‘ Kingdom of Shan- 
shan or Lou-lan ’, corresponding to the present Lop region. Its remains, as explored in 1907, and 
the abundant finds of interest they had yielded, have been fully described in Serindia.^ There, 
too, will be found discussed all questions relating to the role that the site of Miran has played in 

^ See Memoir on Maps, pp. 28, 109 sqq. I shall have occasion to refer to below when relating our 

• Cf. Serindia, ii. pp. 549 sqq. journey over the dried-up sea-bed from the side of Lou-lan ; 

' It was, no doubt, the same cause that accounted for cf. p. 300. 
the break-down of the small caravan whose misfortunes * Sec Serindia, Chap. Xll. sec. ii-ix (pp. 456-547). 
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the historical topogfrajShy of the Lop region.® In view of the past importance of the site I could 
not help being particularly struck by the altered aspect of modern Mir 3 .n since my last visit. As 
the conditions attending it have some geographical interest and may help to throw light also on 
the history of the locality, I will briefly refer to them before giving an account of the supplementary 
archaeological work that occupied me here for a fortnight. 

In 1907 I had found cultivation at Miran confined to a narrow stretch of scattered and poorly 
tilled clearings. They extended for about two miles along, but at some distance from, the western 
bank of a shallow depression in which the main course of the Miran river,- divided into several 
small branches, was flowing northward. Wheat and barley were grown there by the small colony 
of Lopliks, all fishermen, hunters, or herdsmen, established at Abdal and Kum-chapgan, a day’s 
march northward on the terminal course of the Tarim ; and the cultivation was carried on in that 
somewhat intermittent fashion which accorded with their traditional semi-nomadic mode of life. 
Though some of these Lopliks were said, in 1907, to visit Miran for a few months in the summer, 
when the plague of insects grew particularly troublesome on the marshy banks of the Tarim, no 
permanent abode of any sort existed at Miran. The dense jungle of wild poplars and tamarisks 
immediately adjoining the northern edge of the cultivated area was evidently considered sufficient 
shelter by these hardy visitors. At Abdal itself, even well-to-do folk like Nur Muhammad, the 
Beg of the settlement, and Mullah Shah, my quondam guide to the Lou-lan site, were content 
to live and store their possessions in reed-huts.® 

My surprise was therefore great when, returning now seven years later to the same place, 
I found a compact little village of more than a dozen large comfortable-looking homesteads estab- 
lished on the left bank of a well-marked broad river-bed and the area covered by continuous fields 
greatly extended. The houses, like those of Charkhlik, were all built with fairly substantial walls 
of mud-bricks ; and timber from the dense Toghrak groves in the neighbourhood had been 
plentifully employed for posts and roofs (Fig. 126). There were plantations of young fruit trees 
behind most of the houses, and in the open central area of the little village there even stood an 
official rest-house (Fig. 124). With its single large room and walled-in court it afforded me com- 
fortable shelter, doubly welcome against the icy blasts of the Lop winter. I had, in this thorough 
change, a striking illustration of the last phase in a process that during the last generation or two 
had been turning these semi-nomadic fishermen and hunters on the lower Tarim into somewhat 
casual agriculturists. The final transfer of the settlement to Miran had taken place about 1911 ; 
it is strange that only two or three years before it occurred, regular brick-built dwellings had been 
constructed at Abdal, and these, on my subsequent passage through that place, I found deserted. 
In addition to the energetic colonizing activity of the last Amban, the one who had fallen a victim 
to the ‘ revolutionary ’ coup at Charkhlik, another influence that appears to have hastened the 
Lopliks’ final migration to Miran was the fear of seeing the steady flow of immigrants into Charkhlik 
overflow before long into what they were anxious to claim as their own ancestral acres. 

That there was reason for this apprehension became clear when I learnt the amount of water 
available for irrigation from the river of Miran. Reliable information put its volume at fully 15 
‘ Tash ’ or millstones at the time of the spring sowing. Though it would subsequently diminish 
until the melting of the high snows in the mountains began, the supply was said never to fall to 
less than three ‘ stones ’, while from June onwards the amount of ak-su was vastly in excess of what 
irrigation of the cultivable area could absorb. Notwithstanding the Lopliks’ characteristic reserve 
it was acknowledged on all hands that the water-supply from the river of Mir§n was in excess of 
that available for the oasis of Charkhlik, and also that the present number of people holding land 


* Cf. Serindia, i. pp. 324 sqq., 343 sqq. • Cf. Hedin, Reisen in Z.-A., pp, 106 sq. ; also Serindia, i. Fig. 91, 
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uiieqtiat to ni^^ Indeed Ibrafilm who from his 

.pr 'eanal superintendent * of the Ch!ra oasis and other places 
such matters, concluded from the da«a he had been able to 
di^t^ given eondidons of labour similar to those at Chira, the irrigation supply obtainable 

suffice for the maintenance of about 500 families. Yet the actual 
ntnhahier df those^ at Miran at the time of my visit was put at 30 families, a figure that, 

. even allowing for men absent with their flocks or on hunting trips, seemed, if anything, over- 


facts will help us to understand better the importance that attaches to the ruined site Reoccu(^ 
^{p the east, in view of the surviving remains and of the Chinese historical notices relating to it. 

They give additional support to the identification of the site with Va-ni, ff ||g, the capital of Lop 
r^on in Han times,* and at the. same time supply iis with a modem illustration of the successive 
pmods of abandonment and reoccupation that the archaeological evidence obtained in the course 
of my explorations of 1907 had led me to assume.* These peripeteias of the old capital of * Lou-lan 
or Shan-shan * have their exact parallel in those I have had occasion to discuss when treating in 
Serindia the history of the existing oases of Charchan, Vash-shahri and Charkhlik farther west. 

It was therefore a source of special satisfaction to me that my renewed visit to Mfr 3 .n allowed me 
to witness in person this process of resuscitation in the vicinity of that most remote of ancient 
sites along the old * southern route ' from Khotan to China. 

What had irresistibly drawn me back to the ruins of Miran ever since I had left them to their Wall- 
solitude seven years earlier, was the thought of the fine paintings I had then been obliged to leave 
behind on the inner passage walls of the shrine M. v. The full description given of them in Serindia^ M. v. 
togethir with the photographs reproduced there,* will explain the exceptional interest attaching 
to these remains of quasi- Hellenistic pictorial art discovered in a Buddhist shrine on the very con- 
fines of China. I have given an account, in the same work, of the serious technical difficulties that 
made it impossible for me on my first visit, with the means and time then at my disposal, to attempt 
their removal as a whole.^* The subsequent effort in the spring of 1908 to save the mural paintings, 
which had been carefully re-buried, by sending Naik Ram Singh to remove them, was frustrated 
by the tragic fate which struck that faithful aod capable assistant with blindness at this very place, 
while he was preparing for his task.^ 

According to the concordant statements of the Naik and Ibrahim Beg, the painted wall surfaces Dama^ 
had been found by them in 1908 exactly as when first brought to light, and had, before they left, been 
protected afresh by the complete filling in of the interior of the temple, as previously effected under to site, 
my personal supervision. Unfortunately this safeguard, as I discovered at once on my renewed 
visit on January 17th, had failed to secure its object. In the southern hemicycle of the rotunda 
passage I found that the outer wall which had shown the fine fresco frieze with the representation 
of the Vessantara Jataka story and, below it, the fascinating cycle of portraits set between festoon- 
cairying owarfVit, had been laid bare and the once painted plaster surface, where not broken off, 
had been completely effaced through exposure. The Lopliks of Miran asserted that this was the 
result of the operations carried out three years earlier by a Japanese traveller (obviously Mr. Tachi- 
banii), who coming from the direction of TurfSn had spent a few days at the site and carried away 
with him to Tun-huang what fragments of painted plaster he succeeded in detaching. Judging 
from the IhrgO pieces Of plaster still adhering to the wall but no longer retaining any traces of their 


* SSee Smtiiut, i. iq>. 336 sq., 333 sq. ** Cf. ibid., i. pp. 533 sq. 

* iW., i. p. 538. “ See ibid., iii. p. 1317. 

: . i. pp. 516-39, Figs. x 34 -M 3 * 
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colouring, the portions' removed — or destroyed — must have comprised mainly the central portion 
of the frieze as it survived in 1907 and has been described and reproduced in Serindia, In what 
condition the pieces detached reached their destination, and whether they have now been made 
accessible for study, I have not so far been able to ascertain. 

There were, unfortunately, various indications that the removal of these spoils must have been 
attended with much damage, owing to haste and perfunctory methods of work : among others, 
the fact that no attempt had anywhere been made to cut away the hard brick wall behind, without 
which, as experience gained in 1907 had shown, no safe removal of the brittle painted plaster was 
possible. There had been no systematic clearing of the circular passage of the shrine, the sand 
and earth with which it had been filled in again by us still lying undisturbed all round the Stupa 
base. My regret was accordingly to some extent diminished when the first rapid examination 
showed that the dado of the northern hemicycle had remained untouched under the protecting 
cover then provided. The removal of the fresco panels thus fortunately preserved was started 
under my personal direction on the 20th of February after a fresh series of photographs (Figs. 
112-15) been taken of this hemicycle, under difficulties quite as great as those previously 
experienced and described in Serindia?^ 

This removal proved a very delicate task, which greatly taxed the trained skill of Naik 
Shamsuddin, assisted as he was by Afraz-gul and myself, and the icy blasts from the north-east 
to which we were almost constantly exposed made the work particularly trying. The methods 
used in detaching the brittle panels of painted plaster and in subsequently strengthening them at 
the back and packing them safely for distant transport were essentially the same as those successfully 
employed in dealing with the frescoes of the shrine M. iii on my former visit to the site.*® But 
the peculiar composition of the plaster, which, as previously recorded, consisted in M. v of a Smooth 
but very thin and exceedingly brittle outer layer and an inner one much softer and lacking in 
cohesion, necessitated here a very troublesome preliminary procedure. 

Before the successive panels of the dado, each showing a portrait or garland-carrying putto, 
could be safely detached in their turn with the help of special appliances duly prepared beforehand 
in the workshops of the ist Sappers and Miners, it was necessary first to have the wall behind 
systematically cut away by a sort of sapping. The unusual hardness of the bricks, the rotten 
condition of the mud in which they were set, and the extreme brittleness of the plaster layers, only 
about an ‘inch thick altogether, all combined to render the operation a very slow and delicate one 
(Fig. no). .The subsequent application of a canvas backing to the panels, a very necessary 
precaution, had to be carried out on the spot and was much retarded by the bitter cold, which kept 
the glue from drying in spite of the improvised shelter of a felt tent (Fig. 108). Finally the making 
of stout cases out of freshly cut tree trunks and the safe packing of the heavy bundles of plaster 
between thick layers of reeds needed prolonged labour (Fig. 125). 

Thus it took fully twelve days’ work at high pressure before, on the eve of my departure from 
Miran, the task of rescuing what was left of these fine remains of Buddhist pictorial art was finally 
completed. However much I must regret the loss caused by the circumstances which had prevented 
my undertaking that task immediately after my discovery of the frescoes, the experience now 
gained conclusively proved that I had then correctly gauged the technical difficulties involved 
and the time it would have taken to overcome them. * 

A description of the frescoed dado in the northern arc, as seen by me oa its first discovery, 
has been recorded in Serindia, and the addition of such details as closer examination under less 
trying conditions may reveal must wait until the whole of the panels, which at present are still 

Cf. Serindia, i. p. 532. b'ot a description of them, see Desert Cathay, i. pp. 463 sqq. 
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resting in their cases, shall have been set up afresh for exhibition in our Museum at New Delhi. 
[The task has been safely accomplished in 1925, after these pages were written.] What supple- 
mentary data I was able to collect during my renewed visit to Miran concerning ruined structures 
previously noticed, such as M. iv, M. viii and M. ix, have been embodied in the account I have 
given of the latter in Serindtay^ Similarly the more detailed survey of the site which I now was 
able to make with the help of Mian Afraz-gul has been fully utilized in the plan which Plate 29 
of Serindia reproduces.^ But, apart from the structures already explored, my fresh stay at Miran 
enabled me to trace some ruins which, hidden away in the close-set tamarisk-cones to the north, 
had previously escaped me, and among them two which presented features of distinct interest. 

On the first day after my arrival Tursun Akhun, an old Loplik, told me of a mound he had 
seen among the ‘ Donglik' or sand-cones to the north, and guided me to it from the ruin M. ii. 
This small mound, M. xiv, was situated about if miles almost due north of the Tibetan fort M. i 
and at first sight looked very puzzling. Its height was about eight feet. Clearing soon showed 
that it contained the remains of a small rotunda with the central Stupa base still standing to a height 
of about five feet, but the wall of the enclosing circular passage almost completely decayed on the 
western and southern sides (see Fig. 118; PI. 9). The extant portion of the Stupa base, all 
covered with stucco, showed a triple plinth below and a series of flat mouldings above, as seen 
in the elevation of PI. 9. The width of the circumambulatory passage was only 4^ feet and that 
of the enclosing wall approximately 5 feet. The wall of the enclosing passage bore signs of having 
once been painted. The remaining traces were too faint to permit of any conclusion as to the subjects 
represented ; but what survived of colours and outlines seemed to point to a style different from 
that of the mural paintings in M. iii and M. v. 

Atnong the small objects recovered in the course of the clearing were five small wooden tablets 
bearing Tibetan writing (PI. CXXX), found on the north and north-west sides of the passage. These 
proved clearly that the small shrine, if not actually of contemporary construction, must in any case 
have remained accessible during the period (eighth— ninth century a. o.) when the Tibetan fort M..i 
was occupied.^® The fact that the style of the Stupa mouldings distinctly differs from that observed 
in the case of the Stupas of M. iii and M. v^® seems also to indicate a later origin. The other 
objects found here and described in the List below comprise a specimen of gilt stucco, M. xiv. 01, 
evidently from some Buddhist image ; a turned wooden box, M. xiv. 02—3, with traces of lacquer 
ornamentation (PI. XXI) ; several fragments of relief car\tings in wood, M. xiv. 04—10 (PI. XXI), 
of which one, M. xiv. 09, shows the familiar ornament of the four-petalled Gandhara flower. The 
tact that a layer of reed-straw and sheep-dung was found embedded in the debris at a level of about 
five feet above the floor shows that this small ruin, too, like the remains near M. ii and elsewhere, 
had at some later time served as a herdsman^s shelter. 

Another mound, M. xiii, reported to me by one of my Loplik diggers, was found amidst 
tamarisk-cones, both living and dead, about i^^ mile to the north-east of M. xiv. It proved to be 
the ruin of a P^ao-faiAWjft tower (Fig. 120), closely corresponding in type to the tower M. xii 
visited by me in 1907, some two-thirds of a mile to the south.'® It measured about 17 feet square 
at the base and rose to about 16 feet above the original ground level, which wind-erosion had here 
lowered by about 8 feet. The sun-dried bricks measured on the average 18" x 10"^ x 44". The 
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See Serindti, i. pp. 533 sq. For u photograph of the 
small ruin M. ix, situated on a typical erosion terrace, sec 
now Fig. 117 ; for one of the large Stupa base M. iv, see 
Fig. n6. Plans of both are shown in PI. 9. 

Cf. Serindia, i. p. 474. 

Sec ibid., iii. PI. 32. 


A larger stucco fragment, with its straw core, certainly 
from a statue, but unrecognizable as to its character, is 
shown by the photograph. Fig. 118, in the foreground. 

Cf. Serindia, i. pp, 490 sq., 536. » 

See ibid., i. p. 537. 
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top of a tamarisk-cone close by afforded a distant view of an extensive belt of tamarisk-cones to 
the north and east and of a glittering line of shor far away on the horizon where the terminal 
marshes of the dying Tarim spread their salt wastes. It was an inexpressibly sad landscape, 
befitting this Ultima Thule of inhabited ground in the south of the Lop basin. 

More interesting than this old watch-tower, but also far more puzzling, was the ruin M. xv, to 
which I was guided by Niaz, one of the Lopliks of Miran, on January i8th. It lay about a mile 
to the north-east of M. v, amidst low tamarisk-cones and not far from the eastern edge of the riverine 
belt of vegetation,*® and presented itself as a shapeless mound of sun-dried bricks mixed with hard 
lumps of clay (Fig. 119). Nowhere on the exposed slopes did first inspection show brickwork in 
proper horizontal alignment, nor was any found in the subsequent clearing, which took the best 
part of two days. The height of the mound was about 15 feet, and the masses of fallen masonry 
composing it proved closely compacted throughout. 

The first indication of a structural feature was secured when, at the eastern foot of the mound, 
we came upon a short segment of what obviously was the inner face of a circular wall. The surviving 
portion rose nowhere to more than two feet, and of the colours with which its surface had been 
painted there remained but faint traces. The original thickness pi this wall, which I first took to 
have enclosed a circular passage, could not be determined either here or on the north-west, where 
I subsequently traced some scanty remains of its inner surface to a height of only 6-10 inches above 
the floor. But from the relative position of these two wall segments the diameter of the enclosed 
area could be roughly calculated as 19 feet 8 inches. That this circular wall had not formed the 
enclosure of a Stupa, like those of M. iii and M, v, but belonged to a round chapel orVihara 
sheltering large Buddhist images in stucco, became clear as the removal of the hard masses of 
debris proceeded. No trace was found of a Stupa base, such as would certainly have survived the 
collapse of the enclosing wall and of the dome that once spanned the rotunda. But instead there 
came to light a series of stucco heads embedded in the debris and attesting the former existence 
of images which the masonry from wall and vaulting had completely crushed in its fall. 

Thus from the south-west portion of the interior there were recovered the two heads, M. xv. 
014, 017 (PI. XX), probably of Buddhisattvas, both well modelled and retaining in part the colour- 
ing of the faces, notwithstanding the very friable condition of their plaster. On that side, too, Was 
found the life-size head, M. xv. 015 (PI. XIX), interesting on account of the unusual treatment of 
the eyes and the peculiar arrangement of the hair in heavy tresses festooned over the forehead. 
The two Buddha heads in relief, M. xv. 018, 019, somewhat over life-size, were found in the western 
portion of the mound, about three feet above the floor level, and near them the fragmentary 
grotesque head of a demon, M. xv. 013 (PI. XX). The right half of the leg and body of a colossal 
seated Buddha was found close by, but broke when the heavy brickwork in which it was embedded 
was being removed. The treatment of the drapery of this torso closely resembled that seen in the 
colossal seated Buddhas, of which portions were discovered at M. ii.** On the east the head of 
a colossal Buddha, badly broken, lay face downwards, so firmly wedged amidst the debris that it 
could not be removed except after complete demolition. The same was the case with the knees 
of a seated Buddha discovered in the very centre of the mound and at a height of some four feet 
above the floor. 

We searched in vain amidst the amorphous masses of brick and clay for indications of the 
original position of the images to which these fragments had belonged. That any remains at all 
of stucco sculptures should have escaped complete destruction must, in fact, seem surprising. From 
the condition in which the fallen masonry was found there could be little doubt that the enclosing 


^ See Serindia, iii. PI. 29. 


See ibid., i. p. 488, Figs. 123, 124. 
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wall of the rotunda, together with the dome it had carried, must have collapsed inwardly. Besides 
. bricks approximating in size to those used in M. iii-v, there were found larger ones of oblong shape, 
up to 2 feet in length, and flat slabs of sun-dried clay of remarkable hardness, some of the latter 
showing raised margins. It occurred to me at the time that these large-sized bricks and slabs may 
have had their special use in the vaulting of the dome if the latter was constructed on the principle 
of corbelled horizontal courses. But a span of 19 or 20 feet, such as the ground-plan of the rotunda 
would* lead us to assume, exceeds the maximum measurement attained by this early method of 
vaulting, as known to me from extant examples in India.‘‘ It only remains to add that the 
fragments of human bones, M. xv. 01-12, which were found near the east foot of the ruined mound, 
probably had their origin in some sepulchral deposits, such as were repeatedly found by me at the 
shrines of the * Ming-oi ’ site near Shorchuk.** 

The fragments of stucco sculpture above detailed and more fully described in the List below 
were the only relics of direct archaeological interest that the complete clearing of the ruined shrine 
yielded. Considering the very conservative character of Buddhist sculptural art as practised in 
the Tarim basin, no conclusive chronological argument can be drawn from them. There is nothing 
in their style a priori to preclude the conjectural attribution of the shrine to the same period as 
that which a variety of indications have led me to assume for^the ruined Vihara of M. ii explored 
in 1907, viz. the fifth century.®* A somewhat later date may however also be considered as possible. 

Judging from the evidence afforded by the ruined shrine M. xiv and its Tibetan records, as 
well as on general topographical grounds, I am inclined to believe that the area lying north of the 
bare gravel Sai on which stand the ruins explored in 1907 continued to be occupied longer than 
the latter. The abundance of tamarisk growth both on cones and on flat ground shows that this 
area is*still reached by subsoil water, and this again explains the almost complete absence of wind- 
erosion to which otherwise the soft loess soil would readily lend itself. It appears probable that 
other vestiges of antiquity lie hidden amidst this confusing scrubby waste. But the Lopliks were 
unable — or unwilling — to show any more, in spite of generous rewards offered, and the manifold 
and urgent tasks that kept all of us fully occupied during our stay at Miran prevented a close and 
thorough search. 

Simultaneously with the archaeological labours described, I had to push on preparations for 
the explorations which I intended our several parties to carry out in the waterless desert north and 
north-east of the present terminal marshes of the Tarim. The scanty resources and evasive cunning 
of the Miran Lopliks rendered it difficult enough to make up the deficiencies of supplies and 
transport with which I had been obliged to leave Charkhlik. Everything connected with the pro- 
posed explorations depended on the strength of my transport column. Yet two weakly camels 
were all I had been able to add to it at Miran, while the ten hired animals brought from Keriya 
were manifestly unfit for prolonged work in the desert, and their owners, frightened by the prospect, 
were constantly clamouring for discharge and threatening to desert. 

But apart from these cares I had another source of serious anxiety during these days. Within 
a week of my arrival at Miran I received a letter from Sir George Macartney bringing grave news. 
From the head-quarters of the provincial Government at Urumchi an edict had issued ordering 
all district authorities to prevent us from carrying out any surveying work, and in case of any 
attempt to continue our explorations to arrest and send us under escort to Kashgar ‘ for punishment 
under treaty ’. There is no need to discuss the probable motives of this intended obstruction, or 
how far the alleged regulations by the General Staff of the Chinese Republic quoted in explanation 

•• Cf. my ‘ Report on an archaeological tour with Buner •• See Serindia, iii. p. 1186. ** Cf. ibid., i. pp. 491 sq. 

Field Force Indian Antiquary, 1899, p. 36. 
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could really be held to apply to exploratory work such as ours. The intercession of H.B.M.'s 
Minister at Peking had immediately been invoked from Kashgar by my ever-watchful friend 
in a telegram sent over the Russian system via Irkeshtam. But it would be months before help 
from the distant capital could make itself felt. In the meantime I was faced by the prospect of 
having to contend, if not with an attempt at forcible interference, at any rate with Chinese passive 
obstruction easy enough to ap{)Iy in my circumstances. I realized clearly how dangerous such 
obstruction would certainly be to my plans, particularly in view of the very limited period during 
which the cold of the winter renders work in the waterless desert possible. 

A copy of the edict arrived shortly after via Charkhlik from the Tungan Amban of Kara-kum. 
I had previously requested tliis official to furnish me with a Mongol interpreter in view of the 
explorations in the Etsin-gol region which I contemplated for the ensuing spring. Needless to 
say that an excuse for declining my request was conveniently provided by the enclosure. I could 
gauge the import of the edict and the vigour of its expression when I saw the sallow face of Li 
Ssu-yeh, my shrivelled Chinese Secretary — ^a poor substitute, alas ! for ever zealous and plucky 
Chiang Ssu-yeh — turning a livid grey as he read through the document and explained it. Fortu- 
nately, ever taciturn and morose as he was, he could be trusted anyhow to keep the depressing 
information to himself. 

Evening after evening as I came back from the day’s work at the site I looked anxiously among 
the indolent Lopliks at the hamlet for the first signs of the passive resistance to my plans which 
their natural lethargic temperament would have made it so easy to practise. Yet the expected 
prohibition from Charkhlik never came. That I owed this lucky escape to the opportune ‘revolu- 
tionary’ outbreak became clear to me only later. It had disposed of the original district magistrate 
whose report on Lai Singh’s surveys as ‘ secret operations ’ had first supj^lied head-quartefrs with 
a pretext for their obstructive step, removing him before he could take any action. His bandit 
successor, who had found the orders when he installed himself at the Ya-m^n and who, given time, 
ipight well have tried to curry favour at provincial head-quarters by showing zeal for their execution, 
had more urgent and profitable business to attend to before he was himself killed. Subsequently 
the military commandants, in strict compliance with Chinese official convention, had carefully 
abstained from looking into civil affairs and kept all official papers sealed up at the Ya-m6n, until 
the new Amban should arrive from Urumchi. He did actually reach Charkhlik while I was still 
at MTram but could not get access to tl\e Ya-men papers until he had formally taken charge of the 
seal of office. This the chief of the small force, a genial old warrior, whom I had met on his passage 
through Charkhlik, had for safety’s sake taken along with him when, after attending to the execution 
of the last captured rebels, he had rapidly moved on towards Charchan ; and thither, accordingly, 
the new hsien-kuan had himself been obliged to proceed. 

These latter circumstances, but imperfectly known to me at the time, had averted the direct 
obstruction I had such good reason to fear. But they also explain why the repeated and urgent 
appeals I addressed to Charkhlik for the indispensable camels remained utterly without effect. 
By great good fortune, help came at this juncture from a quarter whence I had the least reason 
to hope for it. The very day when Sir George Macartney’s alarming message reached Miran, 
there arrived by the desert track from Tun-huang Sher 'All Khan, the enterprising trader from 
Bajaor on the Indian North-west Frontier, whom I had met in 1907 at Tun-huang and whose 
readiness to convey to Kashgar a mail for Europe had then been a welcome help to me.*® Once 
again this hardy and intelligent Pathan (Fig. iii) was on one of his biennial journeys from distant 
SsO-ch'iian to Yarkand with a caravan of over forty camels carrying chiefly tea. My relief at 

*• See Desert Cathay, ii. p. 68. 
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his opportune appearance was all the greater for the disquieting news I had just received. As 
soon as he realized the seriousness of the transport problem before me, he offered to let a dozen of 
the camels he had hired from Tun-huang for Khotan be exchanged foe the Charkhlik animals 
whose owners were clamouring to return. In addition he readily agreed to come back himself from 
Charkhlik, where his caravan was to halt, in order to take charge on animals of his own of the 
loads of antiques I was anxious to dispatch safely to Kashgar before setting out for our desert 
explorations. Thus was solved the question of transporting our heavy baggage and stores to Tun- 
huang, as well as the fodder supply which our fourteen ponies would need on that long journey. 

But great difficulties still remained. I had assigned to Lai Singh, who in spite of the hardships Lul Singh’s 
already undergone was eager to be as soon as possible at work again, the task of carrying out an 
exact survey of the ancient river-bed, the ‘ Kuruk-darya ' and its branches, by which the waters darya. 
of the Konche-darya once reached the area, now an absolute desert, south of the Kuruk-tagh 
foot-hills. Through this had passed the earliest Chinese route into the Tarim basin, as marked by 
the ruins of the Lou-lan Site. The latter, first discovered by Dr. Hedin in 1900 and explored by me 
in 1906, was to be our rendezvous. It was impossible to spare any of our own camels for Lai Singh’s 
trying journey, nor any of the hired animals I had managed to collect, even if the ow'ners of these 
could have been trusted to face such an expedition. I was therefore obliged to let him start on 
January 23rd with hired ponies, and proceed northward by th*e Tarim to Tikenlik ; I hoped that 
he would there be able to pick up the camels I had bespoken four months before from Kashgar, 
having asked Abdur-rahim, the hardy hunter from Tikenlik and Lai Singh’s old guide in the 
Kuruk-tagh, to hold them ready. No assurance had ever reached me that Abdur-rahim had 
received rrty instructions, nor was I even sure as to his whereabouts, to say nothing of the worrying 
doubt whether official obstruction from Urumchi might not defeat the arrangement. 

As regards Surveyor Muhammad Yaqub Khan, the question of his useful employment during Survey task 
our explorations in the Lop Desert was complicated not merely by difficulties of transport but 
also by other considerations. I had originally planned that he should carry a survey round the Yaqiib. 
easternmost limits of the present marshes of the Kara-koshun, where the salt wastes of the ancient 
but now dried-up Lop Sea adjoin the ‘ Lop-nor ’ of the maps, and thence explore the north-east 
shores of the former to about the latitude of the Lou-lan Site, where he would have rejoined me. 

This programme, which presented considerable geographical interest, had, to my great regret, 
to be abandoned. On the one hand it was found impossible to provide Muhammad'* Yaqub’s 
little party with enough camels to carry sufficient ice for at feast three weeks’ work in an unexplored 
and waterless desert. On the other hand experience during our journey had convinced me that 
the Surveyor, however willing and brave by nature, could not be employed on an independent 
task of this kind without serious risk to his own and his party’s safety. So 1 decided instead to 
send him with five camels by the desert track leading along the southern shore of the great salt- 
encrusted sea basin to a point near Kum-kuduk (Map No. 32, d, 4) where on my previous journey 
we had approximately located the easternmost extension of the ancient Lop Sea. Thence he was 
to carry a line of exact levelling towards the termination of the Su-lo-ho drainage with a view to 
determining the geographical relation of the latter to the terminal basin of the 'farim more definitely 
than had previously been possible. 

Among the tasks I had planned as my own the chief were the excavation of any ancient remains Programme 
that the intended exploration of the dried-up delta of the ' Kuruk-darya ’ might reveal, and the 
search for, and exact determination of, the ancient Chinese route once leading from the Lou-lan tions. 

Site eastwards to the terminal point of the old border wall west of Tun-huang. In order to assure 
adequate time for the latter rather hazardous task and for the survey of the unexplored northern 
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and north-eastern portions of the great salt-encrusted sea-bed, which I had reason to assume that 
ancient route must have passed through or skirted, it was essential to effect excavations rapidly, 
and therefore to take along as many labourers as I could possibly manage to keep supplied with 
water. 

The thirty camels I had succeeded in collecting were by no means too many for the large 
amount of stores and baggage to be carried. We had to take sufficient ice to assure minimum 
allowances of water for thirty-five people for at least one month, and food supplies for one month 
for all, and for an additional month for my own people ; in addition to this there was the outfit 
of furs, felts, &c., required to afford protection against the icy blasts of the wintry desert, and the 
silver, photographic plates and other stores, which I could not risk to part with. Apart from our 
own fine beasts, I had few camels likely to prove equal to prolonged exertions in an absolute desert, 
offering neither food nor water. It was accordingly clear that the loads of the others would have 
to be kept light, and that the labourers would have to help to carry the remaining baggage. It 
goes without saying that everybody was expected to walk. 

• It was a great relief when, on January 31st, all that was needed for the move was safely 
collected. On the same day the safe packing of the recovered mural paintings was completed 
and their convoy was ready to start for the long journey westwards (Fig. 127). But what cheered 
me most was the prospect of soon reaching that forbidding waterless desert where I should feel 
myself completely protected from any risk of human interference, and where fascinating problems, 
both antiquarian and geographical, held out the promise of ample reward for such difficulties 
and risks as nature might place in my way. 


LIST OF OBJECTS FOUND OR EXCAV.\TED AT RUINS OF MiRAN SITE 


M. in- VI. 01-9. Nine frs. of pottery; coarse red un- 
glazed. 01 and 05 of red clay, burnt black, full of white 
grit ; os covered with thin slip. All sand-eroded. Average 
tliickness J", gr. fr. smallest a'xij*. 

H. IV. oi-a. Two long oviform glass pendants (found 
embedded in masonry) ; opaque, solid, cobalt tinted. 
Sides ribbed vertically. Ball-shaped heads, drilled for 
thread, broken. General form recalls the Greek oviform 
miniatur^' vases of gold used as pendants on necklets. 

Colouring matter prob. copper oxide. Surface oxydized 
to pale turquoise tint. Exposed parts abraded and 
co]ourle.ss. For similar pendant, see Ser, iv. PI. XXIX, 
N. XXIX. 005. Length (or) li*, (os) iJe*, gr. diam. J*. 
PI. XXIV. 

M. V. 01. Wooden boss in form of truncated cone, with 
slightly raised centre on upper surface. Pierced through 
axis with iron pin. May have been lotus-pedestal, or 
(reversed) attachment for pendant. For similar bosses 
from same ruin, see Ser. i. p. 546, M. v. 009-10 ; iv. 
PI. XLVII, M. V. 006. Diam. of base 4', of top zj', of 
raised centre ij', h. ij*. PI. XXVII. 

M. XIV. 01. Stucco relief fr., rounded, prob. from Buddha 
hg. Surface gilded, but sand-encrusted. Mud backing. 
Sl''x3J*x (gr. thieWss) t|*. 

M. XIV. 02-3. Turned wooden box, with lid (Irax 02, 
lid 03)1 Plain, circular ; lid slightly conical ; top edge 
of box rebated to take lid, closely fitting. Remains 


of black lacquer over sides and lid, with pattern in yellow 
and grey now hardly distinguishable. 

Pattern on lid seems to consist of six-pointed star or 
flower radiating from apex, each point ending in palmette 
with central semi-oviform pistil. Between points, and also 
radiating from apex, six oblong labels in yellow outline, 
barred transversely with the same colour, and reaching 
half-way down sides of cone. On sides of box, top and 
Ixittom, thin annular lines in white and black, with festoon 
(?) band between. Part of side, and of lid, lost. Diam. 
4*, gr. h. 2*. PI. XXI. 

M. XIV. 04-6. Three frs. of wooden relief carving ; 

oblong, slightly convex laterally ; broken at lower ends ; 
upper ends (of 05, 06) intact, rounded. Carved in form 
of round-headed five-leaved plume or palmette, having 
half-elliptical centre and bound below by two transverse 
bands, with band of nail-head orn. between. 06 covered 
with remains of white priming and pink paint ; 04 broken 
oft short above bands. Backs of all worm-eaten. Length 
(05 and 06) 3', width 2', thickness c. J'. PI. XXI. 

M. XIV. 07-9. Three frs. of wooden relief carving ; 
07 and 09 (joining) show part of carved band, slightly 
warped with return piece along one long edge ; other 
long edge broken ; 08 prob. from return, uncarved. 

Pattern of carved face : a simple sq. meander made 
of line of nail-head om. between two plain mouldings, 
with large sq. four-petalled rosettes filling hollows. Remains 
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of white priming on face. Rotted behind. Length 72% 
width i2', return (broken off) gr. m. 2*. PI. XXI. 

M. ziv. 010. Fr. of wooden relief carving, prob- 
belonging to same object as M. xiv. 07-9. Consists chiefly 
of plain return edge, with fr. only of carved face showing 
bit of curved band of nail-head om. within plain curved 
moulding. Priming in front ; rotted behind, as preceding. 
Length af", width f*, return 2*. 

M. XV. oi-ia. Twelve fre. of human bone, ox, complete, 
prob. tarsal, i2'xi2'x2'; 03, prob. head of radius. 
Length 2*> g*"* diam. f". Remainder, frs. of shafts of 
long bones ; 03 joining 012, and 06 joining 09. Latter 
very tliick and of fine texture, with clean-cut section at 
one edge. Gr. length (0x0) sff*. 

M. XV. 013. Fr. of stucco relief head, of demon. Full 
eye, flat nose ; wrinkled, wide grinning mouth with 
strongly marked curved wrinkles at corner ; projecting 
upper lip, and remains of teeth displayed. Above brow, 
chin and whole of L. side broken away. Face painted 
pink, eye and lip red. Material, clay ; very friable. 
II. 52", gr. width 42' (incomplete). PI. XX. 

M. XV. 014. Stucco relief head ; probably of Bodhi- 
sattva, somewhat under life-size. I.x>ng and narrow face 
with small nose and mouth, and large elongated, dreamy 
eyes. Hair loosely coiled above head, and falling in waving 
curtain down temples and over top.s of cars to back, with 
small eurl in front of ear. Double chin. 

Modelling very crisp and stylistic. Eyebrows sharply 
defined in modelling and arched in semicircular curve. 
Orbicular line marking sharply upper and lower limits 
of eyelids. Wing of nose sharply defined ; lips beautifully 
formed. 

Deep depressions at angles of mouth and nostrils. 
R. car broken at lobe ; L. car and side of head missing ; 
neck and surface of R. cheek broken away. White or 
pale pink wash over face. Very friable clay. II. (chin 
to root of hair) 5", h. of whole 82", width across temples 
e. 4", gr. relief 52*. PI. XX. 

M. XV. 015. Stucco relief head, almost in the round ; 
probably Bodhisattva life-size. Finely modelled, and 
akin in style to the preceding. Vigorous treatment of 
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eyes, the inner angles of whicli incline inwards and down- 
wards ; eyebrows well separated. Nostrils very narrow. 
Mouth small, sharply modelled, and with corners rather 
dropped. Face round at lowr part, and under chin very 
full. Hair in heavy tresses, curtained over forehead, and 
with three tresses looping down each side ; ears covered. 
No oms. Part of neck preserved, but broken away. 
Broken and very brittle. Chin to crown 82*, length with 
fr. of neck 1 ', gr. width 72*. PI. XIX. 

M. XV. 016. Stucco relief fr., of arm with armlet. The 
latter consists of raised band studded with projecting 
round jewels, and below this a larger round rosette with 
fine curved guttac, points outward whirling round central 
boss and pearl inside curve of each gutta. Two pearls 
lost. 22* X 22*. PI. XXI. 

M. XV. 017. Stucco relief head, probably of Bodhisattvai, 
life size. Treatment similar to M. xv. 014, but ears, top, 
and back of head with whole of hair missing. Brow 
crowned with Mukuta composed of sq. jewels, each made 
of four petals round circular centre. Two of these are 
present, separated by about i* space which is furnished by 
two leaf-shaped jewels upward inclined. 

Face piiinted flesh colour, with contours red ; eyebrows, 
thin moustache, and iris of eyes black ; lips vivid \’ermilion. 
Double chin shown by groove. Surface very friable. 
11. 82*, gr. width f. 5 *, gr. relief c. 4 ". PI. XX. 

M. XV. 018. Fr. of stucco relief head of Buddha, rather 
more than life-size. Chin, cars, and whole top of head 
gone. Eyebrows sloping well up from Tilaka mark. 
Eyes elongated and nearly closed. Mouth rather project- 
ing, and smiling. Traces of red and pale flesh colour, but 
surface much destroyed. Friable. II. 62*, gr. width 62*. 

M. XV. oig. Stucco relief head of Buddha similar to 
M. XV. 018, but top of head remains, with liair done in 
semicircular rows of crescent-shaped curls behind whorl 
of curls over forehead. Hair blue. All below upper lip 
gone. II. (incomplete) 8", gr. width 6", gr. Alief c. 42*. 

M. XV. 030. Fr. of stucco relief head, of old man. 
Heavy wrinkles across forehead ; half-closed eyes. Nose 
and all lower part of face broken away. Colour, pink wilh 
contours and black eyebrows. Very friable. 52* x 7'. 
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REMAINS OF AN ANCIENT DELTA 

Section I.— THE RUINED FORT OF L.K. 

Departure On the morning of February ist I was at last able to start my large column on its way north- 

from Miran. eastward. To my great relief freedom and time to execute my plans now seemed assured. The 
easy-going indolent Lopliks of Miran were also, no doubt, relieved at our departure. But their 
broad honest faces reflected only kindness when they wished us farewell with the customary shouts 
of Yol bolsun (‘ May there be a way ’). 

All baggage that could possibly be spared was left behind in charge of two of my men, and 
with it also Li Ssii-yeh, whose weakly constitution made it impossible for him to face the hardships 
of desert exploration. While at Miran, I hatl offered him his discharge with a liberal allowance 
for his return journey to the flesh-fxits of Kashgar ; but he would not accept it, auri sacra fames 
being, I fear, the prev ailing motive. The task of conveying him safely along the desert track to 
Tun-huang still remained, and subsequently fell to the faithful Ibrahim Beg, much to his chagrin. 
W'hen sent back for this piurpose from the Lou-lan Site, he gravely asked for instructions as to 
what he should do with Li Ssfl-yeh’s body if he died, as seemed to him likely, on that troublesome 
journey, ^ 

My immediate goal was a large ruined fort which Tokhta Akhun, my old Loplik follower, 
had first sighted from a distance in the spring of 1910, when he returned to Abdal from the Lou-lan 
Site after guiding Mr. Tachibana, the young Japanese explorer, to that place. Pressed for time 
as the party were owing to want of water, they had not stopped to examine the remains. So as 
soon as I heard of it on my arrival at Miran, I sent out Tokhta Akhun to ascertain the exact 
position of the ruin and to bring me back information about its character. Tokhta Akhun returned 
from his search having with the unfailing local sense of the hunter succeeded in finding the ruin 
notwithstanding the vxry deceptive character of the wind-eroded desert around it. His description 
of the site, supported by miscellaneous small objects, including two Han coins, that he had picked 
up near the fuin, left no doubt about its antiquity, and the rough sketch with which he accompanied 
his report showed clearly that it could best be explored from the route I had followed on my first 
visit to the Lou-lan Site. So by that route our fresh start was now made. 

Our first march, by the track already twice followed in 1906-7, brought us to Abdal on the 
Tarim (Map No. 30. b. 1). The change, as already briefly mentioned,* which had since come over 
the quondam ‘ capital of Lop-nor ’ was indicated by a row of brick-built houses all now completely 
deserted but one, where Tokhta Akhun, the hunter, once again acting as my guide, offered comfort- 
able shelter. Next morning we crossed the terminal bed of the Tarim, measuring 48 yards across 
and frozen hard at the time. As we followed the well-marked track, leading at first along the left 
bank in the direction of Kum-chapgan, we came upon a reach where the river, still confined to a 
single bed, was clear of ice. It was here 45 yards wide and flowed with a current of 50 yards in 140 
seconds. Its depth, as at Abdal, was stated to be very great. And yet the river was said to have 
completely dried up during the preceding summer, with the exception of deep pools such as the bed 
appears to contain at this and other points. Such an event was not remembered to have happened 

^ Cf. above, p. 1 70. 
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before. Its occurrence was believed by the Lopliks to have been caused by the recent construction 
of a big tugh or weir on the Tarim above Tikenlik, intended to fill a large reservoir which was to 
assure irrigation to a new area of cultivation at that colony (Map No. 25. e. 3). On the other hand 
Tokhta Akhun remembered a big summer flood about 1892, which reached the terminal course 
of the Tarim, when all the grazing grounds to the west of the chain of terminal lagoons known as 
Yangi-su and Kakmak-chash (Map No. 30. c. i) were inundated and the sheet of flood water 
extended for a day’s journey beyond Chaimit-kdl. 

Our observations on that day and on the following two marches clearly proved that the process Alternate 
of drying up which I had noted when traversing this ground in December, 1906, had continued since, periods of 
I need not refer here in detail to the significance of this process, as the general conclusions to be from T&rTm. 
drawn from it have already been indicated in Serindia} Nor do I propose to discuss here the 
bearing which these alternating periods of extended inundation and drying-up, as observed in 
this marginal area of lagoons formed by the drying Tarim, may have upon the question of the 
shifting of the area of these terminal marsh beds as a whole. In the present publication I must 
be content with a record of physical facts actually observed and with the interpretation of them 
only to the extent that they affect questions of direct topographical or antiquarian interest.* ** The 
examination of those facts in their wider geographical bearing would demand close analysis of the 
observations made by others, especially Dr. Hedin, on the same or neighbouring ground, and the 
study of parallel phenomena over other parts of the globe. It is a task that, in spite of its appeal 
to my interest in geographical problems, I am obliged for various reasons to leave to another 
occasioA or to more competent hands. 

At the close of the first march from Abdal we passed our old camping place of 1906 near Across 
Alam-lchoja-kol (Map No. 30. c. i) ; finding this depression now quite dry, we had to move about 
a mile and a half to the east in order to find a lagoon, the Uzun-kol, containing ice (Fig. 122),® 
and here we took up our water-supply. Thick slabs of solid fresh-tasting ice were cut overnight, 
and packed in stout woollen bags, and nineteen of our camels were loaded with them in the morning. 

The day’s route leading to Chainut-kol lay for the most part from two to four miles east of that 
followed in 1906, as numerous depressions which then held swamps or open sheets of water were 
now dry and could be crossed without trouble. All these depressions showed channels connecting 
them with the Kakmak-chash line of lagoons eastwards, and these channels, as Tokhta Akhun 
explained and Afraz-gul’s observation eleven months later confirmed, still recei\ed water each 
spring, though the volume had greatly decreased. « 

The shor or salt incrustation covering the bottom of these depressions was thin. My attention Formaiiun 
was therefore specially attracted, on regaining our old route near Camp 119 of 1906, to a small 
basin entirely covered with big cakes of hard salt, usually polygonal in shape and upheaved at the 
edges, exactly like those I had often noticed when marching along the south shore of the dry bed 
of the ancient Lop Sea. According to Tokhta Akhun the peculiar formation of the salt-crust in 
this and similar isolated basins was due to water oozing out from the bottom of them when the lagoons 
farther south are reached by flood water. In view of the vast extent of the ground over which we 
became subsequently only too familiar with this peculiar form of salt-crust in the great Lop depres- 
sion, Tokhta Akhun’s observation may deserve passing notice. The Chainut-kol lagoon, which 
we reached that evening and which in December, 1906, still showed a l.irge sheet of salty water. 


* See Serindia, i. pp. 352 s«i. 

^ (The special map of the Lop Desert prepared by me 
on the scale of i ; 250,000 for eventual issue with the present 
work will, I hope, help to illustrate those facts more clearly.] 


" Throuj^li 11 sliglit error of compilation Map No. 30. c. 1 
shows the symbol for our Camp Lxxxviii of 1914 m the same 
place as CVimp 118 of 1906. It ought to be shifted to the 
point marked by the entry Uzun-kol. 
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was now completely dry. But a deep hollow near its northern end, where we encamped and where 
before we had found a pool with water drinkable for animals, still held ice tasting slightly brackish. 
When in March, 1915, Afraz-gul returned to the Chainut-kol from the north, he saw its basin being 
tilled again by flood water running in numerous channels from the side of the Kakmak-chash 
lagoons. 

On the exceptionally clear but bitterly cold morning of February 4th, standing on the summit 
of a conspicuous tamarisk-cone near our camp, I could discern far away to the south the outermost 
range of the Altin-tagh and thus tix our position on the plane-table by some peaks to the west 
of Bash-kurghan that Lai Singh had triangulated in the autumn. The day's march, lying over 
ground easy for the camels, was a long one and led straight to the north-east along a line which 
was practically the same as that followed in 1906 between Camps 119 and 12 1. The physical 
features observed on this ground have been fully described by me in Serindta,* partly from the notes 
taken on my second passage. I may therefore restrict my remarks here to such changes as struck 
me after the seven years’ interval. They were mainly the result of the complete drying up of the 
Yangi-kol depression which Dr. Hedin in 1900 and 1901 had seen occupied by an extensive system 
of lagoons. In 1906 some low-lying portions of this area still retained numerous small lakes and 
pools tilled with salt water ; but no\y the beds of all these were found quite dry, except for boggy 
patches here and there and a few small pools between the basins of Tokhta-Akhun-ku-atkan-kol 
(a name given in honour of our hunter-guide) and the Juduk-kol (Map No. 30. c. i). Their water 
was so briny that no ice would form on them. 

Round the largest of all these dry basins farther north, the Kurban-kullu-kol, I noticed a 
regular fringe of tamarisk-cones almost all dead, marking an old shore-line that had probably 
been maintained for a long period. In 1906 the interior of the basin was found quite bare of <^egeta- 
tion. But now prolonged dryness had allow'ed young tamarisks to take root round patches still 
retaining subsoil moisture, and if these tamarisks survived they would in time grow to form a fresh 
but much smaller ring of cones. Beyond this basin the route passed first among a belt of small 
tamarisk-cones, all living ; then among rudimentary dunes and then on to ground showing, as 
already described,® the effects of wind-erosion, but manifestly of comparatively recent date. Large 
patches of the surface were found here still protected by closely matted stalks of dead reeds, all laid 
flat in the prevailing wind direction from ENE. to WSW. Wherever this covering had been blown 
off, the bare clay below was cut up by. shallow Yardang trenches all running with precisely the 
above bearing, as they do over the whole of this desert area. That none of these trenches were cut 
deeper than 3 to 4 feet sufficiently proves that wind-erosion on this ground, close to the northern 
edge of the Tarim terminal basin as we know it, is not likely to have been at work for more than 
a few centuries. 

Fully in keeping with this was the curious fact that in the midst of this desiccated ground now 
exposed to wind-erosion there were patches of living reeds occupying small depressions. The most 
probable explanation is that on the occurrence of exceptionally high floods in the Tarim, water 
penetrates into wind-eroded depressions of this transitional belt between the true marginal area of 
the Tarim delta and the utterly barren desert to the north, once watered by the delta of the Kuruk- 
darya. A similar explanation may account for the young tamarisks that we found here growing 
abundantly on small cones, only 2 to 4 feet high, on level ground within what looked like small 
wind-eroded basins without any trace of recent moisture. The fact that the direction of these small 
depressions containing living vegetation coincided roughly with the SW.-NE. bearing of our 
route supports the above explanation of their origin and incidentally helped to facilitate our progress. 

* Cf. Serindia, i. pp. 35* sq. * See ibid., i. p. 353. 
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Beyond a lake basin of some length (Map No. 29. c. 4), which still retained evidence of recent 
inundation in the form of small moist patches, we reached a strip of ground where beds of living 
reeds and thorny scrub stretched for some distance below a line of high tamarisk-cones. Tokhta 
Akhun had" previously marked this spot as the last where our camels could find some scanty grazing, 
and there we halted for the night, having covered some 18 miles on the march. 

On the morning of February 5th I ascended a tamarisk-cone, fully 40 feet high and still showing 
jive growth on the top, close to where our Camp xc stood, and from it with the binocular I made 
out, far away to the NNE., the ruined fort, L.K., which Tokhta Akhun pointed out as the place 
he had visited. To the west there extended unbroken an area of high dunes, the same, no doubt, 
that I had crossed in January, 1907, on my march from the Lou-Ian Site to the Tarim. To the north 
there lay before me an utterly desolate landscape of the type I remembered well around the ruins 
of Lou-lan. The flat expanse of bare clay, cut up by wind-erosion, was only broken here and there 
by a few scattered cones with dead tamarisks, and at rare intervals by strips of light drift-sand 
where lines of dead Toghraks lay fallen in rows. 

We passed the first of these rows of dead trees, clearly suggesting the vicinity of an ancient 
bed with running water, within half a mile of our camp. Here a salt-encrusted depression marked 
the last living vegetation. Beyond it the ground became greatly eroded with Yardangs big and 
small, in the midst of which was a long winding depression holding near its centre a small salt 
pool.* It was manifestly a part of the last dry lake-bed we had crossed in 1906 south of Camp 12 1, 
and the little pool was the last shrunk remnant of those which we had then found there.’ From 
a dead tamarisk-cone near the northern end of this bed the ruined fort L.K. to the north now 
became clearly visible at a direct distance of only three miles, and to the WNW. of it another 
smaller ruin the existence of which Tokhta Akhun had discovered on his recent reconnaissance. 

More than a mile from the same point our route passed a curious wind-eroded hollow fully 
25 feet deep, with its bottom moist and showing salt efflorescence. It illustrated in a striking 
manner how subsoil water from depressions farther south, to which an exceptional flood from the 
Tarim had extended, might percolate to ground that, owing to its total want of moisture, had for 
many centuries been subject to wind-erosion. The observation was of interest as showing that in 
this area a belt of depressed ground, such as Dr. Hedin’s levelling had shown south of the Lou-lan 
Site, does not necessarily mark an old lake-bed, but may be the result of long-continuetl wind- 
erosion. 

We were still about two miles and a half from the ruin L.K., for which we were steering, when 
relics of the stone age were first met with on the wind-eroded soil. They were miscellaneous small 
pieces of worked stone (L.K. 073-8, 0130), and were very soon followed by abundant further 
fragments of stone, together with remains of coarse pottery, all of the same type as those found seven 
years earlier on our first march over eroded ground beyond Camp 1 2 1 .* As the position of the latter 
lies about three miles to the east of L.K., these finds afforded conclusive proof that the whole belt 
of ground here was occupied by man during some period or periods of the stone age. 'I'he various 
stone remains picked up on our approach to the site of L.K. will be found briefly described 
in the List below (L.K. 085, 0111-12, 0117-20, 0127-30, 0135-54, 0155-62), but have not yet 
undergone expert examination as to material and make, such as Mr. Reginald Smith has bestowed 


' In Map No. 29. c. 4 Y&rdang symbols ought to have 
been shown on both sides of route beyond the ‘ dry lake ' 
NW. of C. xc. 

A small correction is needed also in the route leading 
to the ruined fort L.K., which diverged from that followed 


in 1906 near the southern end of the second ‘ dry lake ’ 
shown in the map, and led straight on to it instead of making 
a curve. 

See Serindia, v. Map No. <)o. c. 4. 

' See ibid.^ i, pp. 356 sq. 
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on the stone finds of 1906 from the corresponding area.* *• I must therefore confine myself for the 
present to pointing out that apart from flakes and chips undoubtedly struck off by man but not 
offering evidence of having been utilized, they comprise cores (L.K. 0112, 0117) clearly proving 
local manufacture of stone implements; rough celts, like L.K. 0127-9, 0161-2, possibly palaeo- 
lithic ; two-edged ‘knife-blades’, like L.K. 0119-20, 0147, 0150, 0153, which survived from 
palaeolithic into neolithic times; as well as at least one well-finished arrow-head (L.K. 01 ii) 
which is undoubtedly neolithic. 

In close vicinity to the place where we had come upon the first stone remains, there was picked 
up under my eyes an excellently preserved Chinese coin of the Wu-chu type. It alone would have 
sufficed to prove the correctness of the conclusion I had already drawn in 1906 from the discovery 
of a single bronze arrow-head of Han type about four and a half miles from Camp 1 2 1 , that this 
ground had been visited by man in the first centuries of our era.^® Farther on small fragments of 
bronze and iron implements (L.K. 080-4, PI* XXIII, XXIV), as well as of glass, afforded con- 
firmatory evidence of traffic or occupation in historical times. Within about a mile of the ruined 
fort, we struck a broad well-defined bed marked by rows of thick Toghrak trunks, all dead but some 
still standing upright, on both banks. It was the bed that Tokhta Akhun had rightly recognized 
as an ‘ ancient river ’ and shown accordingly in the sketch he had brought back from his visit to 
the site. The old river-bed could be clearly made out as coming from the north-west and winding 
away from the point where we crossed it towards the east-south-east.*^ On the ground separating 
it from the ruined fort pieces of broken pottery and of slag became more frequent than stone remains, 
and with them were mingled small fragments of bronze and iron, and abundant pieces of glass. 

The ground above which rose the fort was cut up by Yardang trenches and in places scooped 
out into deep hollows (Fig. 130). Notwithstanding the frightful havoc that the ramparts^.had in 
most parts suffered, the ruins showed up boldly. As seen in the plan (PI. 10), the fort was built 
in the form of a slightly irregular oblong with its corners roughly orientated towards the cardinal 
points. Its longer sides facing north-east and south-west measured approximately 620 feet and the 
shorter ones about 330 feet. Though built very massively in the fashion to be presently described, 
the circumvallation had been badly breached by wind-erosion, as is well seen in the panoramic view 
(Fig. 133) of the interior taken from near the north corner. Owing, perhaps, to the accumulation 
of drift-sand heaped up by the prevailing winds, longer wall portions had survived on the north- 
western and north-eastern sides than elsewhere. But even there the corners had suffered badly, 
and had been almost completely eroded to the west and south. 

The surviving sections of the south-west face, being for the most part clear of drift-sand on 
the inside, showed better than the other faces the manner in which the circumvallation was con- 
structed. Though the materials used were rough, the construction of the ramparts was renlarkably 
solid, and this alone explains how they could withstand the continuous onsets of that most destructive 
of forces in this region, wind-erosion. Its power on this ground was demonstrated by the depth, 


• Cf. R. A. Smith, ' The Stone Age in Chinese Turkestan ’, 
in Man, xi. pp. 8i sqq. [But sec now his remarks in App. iV.] 

*• Cf. Desert Cuthay, i. p. 366 ; Serindia, i. p. 358. 

** Here as in other parts of the wind-eroded desert south 
of the latitude of the Lou-lan Site the Map No. 29 indicates 
the position and bearing of ancient beds of the Kuruk-daryft 
delta merely by rows of the symbols marking the riverine 
strips of Toghrak jungle. The lines of dead trees could 
ordinarily be discerned with certainty for greater distances 
than the actual bed and were entered by me accordingly 
on the plane-table at the time with their exact bearings. 


Where the elevated position of our fixing or other facili- 
ties of the ground permitted the actual depression of the old 
bed to be followed clearly by the eye for some distance, a 
continuous or broken line in black has been added on the map. 

The indication of ancient river-beds north of the Lou-lan 
Site has been taken as marked in the original plane-table 
sheet prepared by R. B. Lftl Singh, who, as a surveyor of 
long and varied experience and wholly unconcerned in 
geographical problems of a quasi-antiquarian bearing, could 
be trusted to record only what struck him at the time as 
plain topographical facts. 
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f|^'l)elow the bfigkial level, lo which it had scooped out portions of tfie interior of the fort, 
and Jby the hollows eroded to nearly the same depth outside the walls. The constructive methods 
used were clearly intended to guard against wind-erosion, and suggest intelligent adaptation of 
those I had first met with in the ancient border wall west of Tun-huang. The photograph of the 
southern portion of the south-west face reproduced in Fig. 129, together with the sectional sketch 
in PI, 10, will help to illustnafe them. 

The wall was built throughout of alternating thick layers of clay and of Toghrak trunks and 
branches laid crosswise to the direction of its line. These layers successively diminished in width 
as they rose higher and higher, thus giving the wall a pronounced slope inward both within and 
without, and greatly increasing its stability. The lowest layer, forming a kind of foundation, con- 
sisted of big Toghrak pieces placed probably on the original ground level ; this had a total width 
of 32 feet. In Fig. 129 the inner edge of this layer is marked by the figure of Tokhta Akhun 
standing on it. The original thickness of this foundation layer could not be exactly determined, 
but was probably under 2 feet. The layer of clay resting upon it was fully 5 feet thick. This clay 
consisted not of regular pisi as in the case of the Limes wall, but of large irregular lumps of hard 
clay such as could easily have been quarried on the surface from ground along the river-bed subject 
to temporary flooding, or from the banks of depressions left dry after inundation. These lumps 
had no doubt been compacted by means of wet mud stamped over and between them. 

Next followed a layer of Toghrak stems and branches 22 feet wide with a thickness of ij- feet. 
In the case of this ‘ fascine layer ’, to use a convenient expression borrowed from my description 
of the Tun-huang Limes and of the next two above, I noted that in order to assure a more uniform 
level, and hence greater firmness, a bedding of tamarisk brushwood had been placed on the top of 
the clay lumps and below the pieces of Toghrak timber. The next layer of clay had a height 
of 4J feet and was protected by a layer of timber 1 5 feet wide and fully 2 feet in thickness. Above 
it rested clay to a height of 4 feet, carrying on its top a layer of Toghrak wood about 10 feet wide. 
The thickness of this last timber and brushwood layer could not be exactly measured owing to 
decay from exposure, but probably exceeded 2 feet. The wall everywhere higher up had suffered 
too much by erosion to permit of measurement. But there can be little doubt that the last ' fascine 
layer ’ had in turn been covered by clay and had, perhaps, also carried some kind of parapet. It 
is probable also that the slopes of the wall had originally throughout been coated with clay. But 
erosion had carried this off, as well as the outer portions of the clay layers wherever exposed, with 
the result that, as the photographs in Figs. 129, 133, clearly show, the intervening * fascine layers* 
were left overhanging. 

The sectional sketch in PI. 10 shows that the wall in its original state must have risen to over 
21 feet. It also makes it clear that while the width of the successive * fascine layers ’ diminishes 
upwards in the approximate proportion of 2 to 3, their thickness distinctly increases as they approach 
the top. It is the reverse with the layers of clay, which starting with 5 feet at the bottom are reduced 
successively to 4^ and 4 feet higher up. It seems likely that the object was to prevent top-heavi- 
ness and the consequent risk of sliding. With the same* object the whole of the wall was reinforced 
by a heavy timber framework, of which the upright posts arranged in pairs could be traced along 
the NW., NE. and SE. faces wherever preserved and clear of sand.^ The distance between the 
inside and outside posts of each pair was about 1 5 feet, which suggests that their top reached to the 
third fascine layer from the bottom. It is probable that these posts were joined and held in position 
by crossrbeams passing through the clay or fascine layers; but I was unable to ascertain the system 

^ In which shows the bags containing our comer of the drcumvallation, some- of these posts are seen 

store of Uie being unloaded and stacked under the north on the left emerging along the outside foot of the wall. 
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of construction exactly, as. time could not be spared to make a regular cutting through the massive 
rampart. 

The materials and method employed in the construction of the fort wall are clearly of anti- 
quarian interest. The method, even in the absence of any other proof, would suffice to make it 
highly probable that the erection of the fort took place at a period when the influence of Chinese 
engineering practice prevailed in the Lop region. From the materials used it may be concluded 
with certainty that there stood in the close vicinity of the site an extensive jungle belt, containing 
wild poplars big and small, such as is to be seen to-day by the side of every river-bed in the Tfirim 
basin that contains running water and does not immediately adjoin a terminal basin holding 
salt or brackish water.** The neighbourhood of the ancient dried-up river-bed that we passed 
south of the fort fully accords with this belief, and so also does the use made in the construction of 
the wall of clay lumps such as could most easily be obtained from ground kept moist by periodical 
inundation. The abundance of Toghrak timber in the immediate vicinity of this fort may explain 
the fact that its walls were far more solidly constructed than those of the circumvallation of the 
ruined station L.A. explored in 1906, and have consequently survived in far better condition. 
However that may be, it is noteworthy that the corners of the walled enclosures of both L.K. and 
L.A. are orientated towards the cardinal points. 

Another indication of antiquarian interest was furnished by the gateway, which was found 
to pass through the north-eastern face of the circumvallation at a point about a hundred feet from 
the eastern corner. The top of the gateway, together with that of the adjoining portions of the wall, 
had been destroyed by erosion ; but from what had survived of the timber framework, the plan 
and arrangement of the gate could be restored with ease (see PI. 10). The sides of the gate were 
revetted by means of nine posts on each side, set in two massive foundation beams still in situ and 
each measuring 22 feet. A cross-beam, also still in position, joined these two towards the entrance 
and showed that the width of the passage had been slightly over 10 feet. Of the side posts, seven 
still stood upright on the north side, and the dowels at the top of one or two that retained their 
original lengths showed that the gate passage had a height of 10 feet. The gate was closed towards 
the outer end of the passage by a massive wooden door of two leaves, each 5 feet wide. One of 
these was lying on the ground, practically intact, with its boards, 3 inches thick, secured l#y stout 
cross-joints. The cross-beam previously mentioned showed the sockets that once held the door 
jambs. The adjoining posts had holes into which fitted the cross-bar securing the folds when closed. 
In dimensions and arrangement the gateway showed close resemblance to that which led through 
the rampart of the defensive quadrangle at the Kara-dong Site, as excavated in 1901.** My 
renewed exploration of this ruin in 1908 has proved that it belonged approximately to the pea^iod 
when the Niya and Lou-lan sites were abandoned.*® 

Within the walled enclosure, first inspection had shown me an area, iii, near the middle of the 
north-eastern wall, of about 130 feet by 100, covered with the heavy timber debris of completely 
eroded structures. To the south of it there were the remains of two small groups of timber and 
wattle- built quarters, stretching from north-east to south-west (i in PI. 10), and partially filled with 
drift-sand. Of the larger structures at iii, nothing remained but massive beams and posts belonging 
to the wall foundations and framework, thrown down in utter confusion, as Fig. 133 shows. - All 
this timber, including pieces over 30 feet in length, was shrivelled and fissured by centuries of 
exposure. As the soil below had been carried off by erosion to a considerable depth below the 
original ground level, it was impossible either to trace the outlines of the structural arrangement 

4 ’ 

** See i. p, 355 ; iii. pp. 1239, 1296 n. I. ** See iii, p. 134a. * . . 

** Cf. i. p. 447, Fig. 53 ; ii. PI, XXXVIII. 
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or to find remains of such objects as might have been left behind in this building. That it may have 
been intended for public use as a kind of official residence or rest-house appeared to me probable 
from its size. I searched in vain near it for rubbish-heaps such as might, from our experience 
at other sites, have been expected to survive better than the building. Nor did we discover any 
refuse deposits elsewhere within the fort, except a comparatively small one, v, under the north-west 
wall. Apart from dung of horses, only a few small pieces of felt were found there. It must, however, 
be remembered that lack of time and labour precluded any attempt at a complete clearing of those 
parts of the interior, mainly along the north-east wall, which were covered by heavy drift-sand. 

The long dwelling 1 in the southern portion of the area had suffered less from erosion, probably 
owing to the protection afforded by the drift-sand which had spread over it from the lee side of 
a better-preserved portion of the north-east wall. As the panoramic view (Fig. 128) taken before 
clearing shows, many of the posts of the timber and wattle walls still stood upright. But the 
plastered walls that they had supported rose nowhere to more than three or four feet, except in the 
rooms iii and iv to be presently mentioned, lying close to the dune-covered wall. As soon as we 
had pitched camp at the site and Afraz-gul with a small party had been dispatched on a reconnais- 
sance to the north-west in search of more ruins, the excavation of 1 was started. The walls in 
all rooms proved to be built of a rough but strong framework of Toghrak wood, with a vertical 
wattle of closely packed tamarisk branches which were secured to cross-beams joining the posts 
of the framework (Figs. 138, 139). The plaster laid on both sides of the wattle to a total thickness 
of 8 or 9 inches was coarse on the surface, but showed remarkable consistency. The straw mixed 
with the pltister was that of reeds only. The construction of the framework and wattle showed 
close resemblance to that observed at the ruins of the Niya Site, though the niaterials used were 
throughout rougher. 

The clearing of the westernmost room, i (Fig. 134), measuring 27 feet by 20, brought to light 
an interesting object in the shape of the double-bracket capital, L.K. i. 03 (PI. XV), well carved 
in hard Toghrak wood and close on 3 feet long. In the arrangement of its four members and jn 
their decorative treatment it shows the closest resemblance to the wooden capital L.M. i. iii. 01 
from the site discovered north-west of L.K. and described in the ne.xt section. With its two scroll- 
shaped brackets recalling Ionic volutes it suggests close affinity also to the wooden double brackets 
found at the Lou-lan station L.A., as well as to the double brackets that crown the stucco pilasters 
decorating the base of the Mlran shrine M. ii. In discussing these pilasters in SerinSia I have 
already pointed out the clear relation between the double brackets of Lou-lan and^Mlran with 
their tumed-down volute-like ends, and the corresponding features of capitals represented in 
GandhSra relievos and their Persepolitan models.^® I have also fully slated there the chronological 
evidence that may be drawn from a comparison of these double brackets of the Lou-lan sites and 
Miran with later developments of the same architectural ornament illustrated by double brackets 
from the sites of Farhad-Beg-yailaki and Khadalik. The description given by Mr. F'. H. Andrews 
in the List below of the decorative features of our L.K. find renders it unnecessary here to analyse 
details* But emphasis may be laid on the fact that even in the absence of other evidence these 
features would suffice to establish the closest chronological relation between the ruined fort and 
the sites of L.M. and L.A. 

Apart from the practically intact fold of the door leading into room i and the plastered fire- 
place tii the opposite corner, the finds made here were confined to a piece of well-made hemp rope 
(L.K* i. 01) and a pestle of hard stone. Nor did the clearing of the other rooms in this western 
portion of the dwelling yield more than a few small objects, like the two glass beads L.tK. i. 03, 

“ See Seriniia, i'. pp. 486 sq., 491 sq., with Figs. 99, 120. 
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ii. 02 (PI. XXIV) and ‘bronze fragments L.K. i. oi, ii. oi. Three of the rooms had sitting 
platforms, and in two these were provided with raised hearths in clay. 

Beyond the flight of rooms just described there lay to the north-east and close under the 
rampart another small group of quarters, which, judging from the timber debris that strewed the 
ground between, appeared to have once been connected with it. The outer rooms here, too, had 
suffered much from erosion ; but two others nearer to the enclosing wall were filled with sand to 
a height of 6 or 7 feet, and in these some observations of interest could be made. The entrance to 
room iii (Figs. 138, 139) was through a door of which the single wooden fold was found still in its 
place ajar. A looped string attached to the centre of the top of the door was manifestly intended 
to fasten it. The doorway, seen from outside in Fig. 138, was curiously low, only 4 feet 3 inches, 
with a width of 2 feet 5 inches. The height of the room was shown by the intact posts of the 
framework to have been 9J feet. A small clay platform, 3 feet 5 inches square, boarded round 
with willow wood, rose near the centre of the room to a height of about a foot and, as its top was 
reddened by fire, was taken by my men for the working place of a blacksmith. In confirmation 
they pointed to a shallow trough, about 3^ feet by i foot, carved roughly out of a Toghrak trunk, 
which was found in the same room and which was assumed by them to have served as a smith’s 
cooling tank. Fig. 138 shows it on the right, lying outside on the sand. Fragments of a large 
earthen jar were also discovered here. 

In another room, iv, approached from what may have been a central apartment of the block, 
a massive wooden pillar once supporting the roof still stood upright. The wooden double bracket 
which had surmounted the pillar was found close by at a height of about 3 feet from the floor level. 
1 1 measured 3 feet 3 inches in length with a width and height of 9 inches. Though badly decayed 
and fissured, it showed clearly the same volute-like ends already noted in the double bracket 
L.K. i. 03 (PI. XV) and in corresponding pieces from the Lou-lan station L.A. From outside 
the same room was recovered the wooden implement L.K. iv. 02 (PI. XXIX), with an iron tang 
a^ one end, which may have served for cutting reeds. It is noteworthy that a beam from the 
roof of iv, in Eleagnus wood, and another in White Poplar wood from the room outside iii, 
afforded the only indication that cultivation had existed at some place within reach of L.K. That 
much of the wood on the floor of room iv and near it was found rotten proved that moisture must 
have reached the ground level within the fort at some time after its abandonment. 

Amofig miscellaneous small objects picked up from wind-eroded soil around the fort some 
Chinese coins may first be mentioned. * Two of them are Wu~chu pieces, like the fragmentary one 
which Tokhta Akhun had brought me from his reconnoitring visit, and which he said he had found 
within the walled enclosure ; another is an uninscribed Han coin. Two more coins of the last- 
named type, as well as a fragment of a Ho-chUian piece, were found close outside when I visited 
the fort. Numismatic evidence therefore clearly favoured attribution of the ruins to the period 
that had seen the Lou-lan sites in the north occupied and abandoned. Of other finds, the most 
interesting was an excellently preserved silver ear-ring, L.K. Fort. 07, originally gilt, of superior 
design and workmanship (PI. XXIV). It was picked up near the north-east face of the fort. With 
its thin pieces of silver sheet moulded in ornamental design and its pendant of wire loops and fine 
wire rods, it well bears comparison with the exquisite little gold ear-ring in filigree work from the 
Niya Site.*’ The result produced by wind-erosion on this ground is illustrated by the fact that 
not far from the place where we found this fine specimen of the silversmith’s art, dating from the 
early centuries of our era, there could be picked up on practically the same level remains of the 
stone age, like the well-finished stone arrow-heads, L.K. Fort. 04-5, which are manifestly neolithic. 


See above, p. 148, N. 03 (PI. XXIV). 
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* 

Immediately after my arrival at L.K. I had dispatched Afraz-gul with a couple of camels and 
men to reconnoitre the smaller fort L.L. visible from the site and to search for more ruins north- 
westwards, where the direction of the ancient river-bed had led me to surmise their existence. The 
information he brought back on the morning of February 7th, on his return from his successful 
reconnaissance, was very encouraging, and caused me to start at once for the fresh site reported. 
Before, however, I describe the result of this further exploration, it will be convenient to record 
here briefly the conclusions that I was able to draw from the observations and finds at L. K. Though 
the latter did not include any written remains, yet their general character and the evidence of the 
coins left no doubt that the ruined fort dated back approximately to the same period as the Lou-lan 
station L.A., which we know to have been occupied in the third century a. d. and abandoned soon 
after. Whether the fort L.K. was built at the same time as L.A. or earlier it seems impossible to 
determine. But that its occupation could not have extended much beyond the first thirty years of 
the fourth century, at which period we know that traffic by the ancient Chinese route through 
the north of the Lop Desert and past the Lou-lan station ceased,^" becomes highly probable on 
consideration of certain topographical facts. 

Inspection of map sheets Nos. 29, 30 shows that the ruined fort lies exactly on a straight line 
connecting the Lou-lan station L.A. with the site of Miran. I believe that 1 have proved in Serindia 
that the latter corresponds to the town of Yu-ni, which the annals of the former Han dynasty 
know as the chief place of the Lop territory and which Li Tao-yiian’s commentary on the Skid 
eking, composed at the beginning of the sixth century a. d. but based on earlier materials, speaks 
of as ‘ the old eastern town ’ of the same territory.^* The latter text also shows that the terminal 
lake in which the Tarim then lost itself north of Yii-ni must have occupied ai)proximately the same 
positioih as the present Kara-koshun marshes.*® 

Hence we may assume that the route between the Lou-lan station on the ancient Chinese ‘ road 
of the centre ’ and Yii-ni, the capital of Lop in Han times, is likely to have followed closely the 
straight line which connects the site of L.A. with that of Miran and actually passes the ruined 
fort of L.K. The waterless wind-eroded desert which now separates the sites of L.A. and L.K. 
is shown by our surveys to have then been a deltaic area reached by southern branches of the 
Kuruk-darya and therefore practicable throughout for traffic. It thus becomes very probable 
that the ruined fort L.K., the distance of which from L.A., about 30 miles, is but a littlg less than 
a third of the whole length of the straight line between this important station and Miran, was 
intended to guard the direct route connecting the two places and to facilitate traffic along it. The 
choice of this particular point on the route as the site of the fort is fully accounted for by the vicinity 
of the agricultural settlement, the remains of which I was able to trace at the site L.M. and which 
will be described in the next section. 


Section II.— LIST OF OBJECTS FOUND NEAR OR EXCAVATED AT 

FORT L.K. 

MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS BROUGHT BY TOKllTA AKIiUN FROM SITE OF L.K. 


L.K. OX. Bronze brooch setting, elliptical, with raised 
rim ; jewel missing. F^our small holes drilled in Ijack plate. 
Much corroded with rou(>h patina. PI. XXIIl. 

L.K. oa- 5 . Four frs. of bronze plate. Rougli patch 
of silver fused on to 02 ; heavy {latina on all. Gr. M. I" ; 
smallest J** Pk XXIV. 

L.K. oB-ii. BIlsc. bronze frs. 06. Part of loop of 


small bronze buckle ; width S'- 07-08. Convex stud- 
heads, diam. J* and J*. 09. Tongue of small buckle witli 
hole through flattened end for liinge-pin ; length S*. oio, 
F'r. of bronze plate, corroded. Gr. M. J*. ot t. .Small convex 
stud-head with stump of iron shank j diam. F (nearly). 

L.K. 013. Glass bead, blue green, translucent, flattened 
spheroid. Diam. * 


** Cf. Serindia, i. pp. 426 sq. See ibid., i. pp. 326 sq. ; Cluivanncs, Tomg-pao, 1905, p. 569. 

*® Cf. Serindia, i. p. 328. 
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L.K. 013. Six hard pasie (?) balls, dark^ oi>aquc ; cf. 
L.K. 047. Diani. of largest i* ; smallest J*. 

L.K. 014. Half of glass bead, blue, translucent ; echinus 
shape. iV X 

L.K. 015. Half of glass bead, greeii^ trunsluccntj melon- 
shaped. 

L.K. 016. Fr. of glass ring, fine blue, translucent. Length 
2", thickness i* x J* (nearly), orig. diam. c. J*. 
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L.K. oig. Glass bead, twelve-sided, in form of double 
hexagonal pyramid with common base, pierced from apex 
to apex. Fine brown-pink, translucent. Cf. L.K. 060. 
Length gr. diam. J*. PI. XXIV. 

L.K. oao-i. Two glass beads, light and dull amber, 
translucent ; flattened spheroids. Diam. 1 ' and 1 *. 
PI. XXIV. 

L.K. oas. Fr. of glass vessel, translucent white, with 
raised rib on one side, ij'xii". PI. XXIV. 


OBJECT.S FOUND ON MARCH SOUTH OF L.K. SITE 


L.K. 073 8. Six frs. of worked stone, small, inch 
jasper pygmy blades [Mr. R. A. Smith]. 07S pierced 
with small countersunk hole. Lirgest 1 :< j^g", smallest 

a I'b 

L.K. 079. Stone. Hard dark grey, chisel-shaped. Hae- 
matite. 22* X 2* X J*. 

L.K. 080. Fr. of iron, elliptical, rough and oxydized. i^* 

. • 7 » V ! " 

^ H 4 • 

L.K. 081. Fr. of bronze, rectang. fr. j®,*' x J* x ^^j*. 


L.K. 083. Fr. of iron, irregular shape. 2 * ^ J* x !*• 

L.K. 083. Bronze buckle, small elliptical, with flat un- 
dulating tongue. Oxydized. Diam. J* x f*. PI. XXIV. 

L.K. 084. Bronze implement, shaped like small battle- 
axe with oblong ferrule (broken). Blade also broken on 
one side, i j-'xij*. See PI. XXIII. 

L.K. 0161-3. Two stone celts (?), roughly worked. 
0161. 42 * X3I* X 1* to 2 *. 0162. 42* X3J* xf* to nil. 


OBJECTS FOUND IN VICINITY OF L.K. SITE 


L.K. 033 44. Misc. bronze frs. from spoons, small 
vessels, rings, &c. 024, part of spoon handle with punch- 

marked ring and centre near one end. 040, conve.x 
circular nail-head. 044, thin oldong plate pierced with 
small hole at each end. All thickly patinated. Gr. 
length 2*, smallest 2 ** FI. XXIV'. 

L.K. 045. Bronze bangle, of flat wire, segmental in 
I section, gilded. Well preserved, but broken througli in 
one piece. Width of wire 1 *, thicknc.ss j’j.*, diam. of 
bangle c. 2’,". 

L.K. 046. Fr. of bronze bangle, gilded similar to L.K. 
045. Length i|*. 

L.K. 047. Fifteen hard paste (?) balls, as L.K. 013. 
Blackish, some smooth, others roughened by erosion, or 
perhaps fire. Gr. diam. 2 *, smallest J*. 

L.K. 048-9. Frs. of stone or glass beads. 04S. h'r. 
of carnclian with hole lx)rcd through (broken). 2*-'"' 
049. Two frs. of translucent blue glass bead. J* 

and 

L.K. 050. Fr. of lignite (?), irregular. -J2*x2*x J*. 

L.K. 051. Bezel of bronze ring, with deep blue jewel 
(paste) in circular setting. Diam. of jewel -jj,*, of bezel 2 *- 
PI. XXIV. 

L.K. 053. Flat leaden cone, with large hole pierced 
vertically ; resembling small spinning-whorl. Orig. .silver- 
covered ; frs. of silver remaining. Di.-im. at base j®g*, 
h. j%*. PI. XXIV. 

L.K. 053. Misc. bronze frs., all minute, including two 
frs. of small bronze rings j''^* and ; two frs. of small 
bronze nails 2* and jJ\j* ; one fr. of hollow wire 2* i and 
tw’o bnmze frs. of irregular shape 2* and J*. 

L.K. 054. White pebble or piece of shell. J^* x 2*. 


L.K. 055. Fr. of talc, of irregular shape. J* x 2 " x j^^-*. 

L.K. 056. Fr. of glass vessel, tran.slucent *pale buff. 
Simple moulded or cut decoration on one side, i i* x i* 
XaV- PI. XXIV. • 

L.K. 057-8. Two frs. of glass, translucent green-blue. 
057, of bead, flattened spheroid ; 058, of ring. J* and 

L.K. 059. Fr. of glass bead, millefiori having trans- 
|xirent green body with (qiaque yellow ‘ flowers ’. -^®g* x 

iV. PI. XXIV. 

L.K. 060. Fr. of glass vessel, showing rim and concave- 
faceted outside. Fine brown-pink, translucent ; cf. 
L.K. 019. Good quality and thin. ij*xi*, PI. XXIV. 

L.K. 061 7. Seven frs. of glass, {lalc honey-colour, 
translucent ; 061 showing jKirt of plain rim, o6x and otfj 
frs. of hollow moulded orn., and 063 (greenish, prob. from 
different vessel) broken tubular edge. 064 is end of 
ornamental applied rib. Gr. M. 2 *. PI- XXIV. 

L.K. 069. Fr. of bronze bangle (?). Curved wire 
moulded with annular rings. Corroded in ]jutches. Chord 
3i", thickness of wire -ju*. 

L.K. 085. Chip of worked stone, grey, i* x 2* x 

L.K. 088. Splinter of glass, rich blue, translucent, 
slightly concavo-convex. J-^* x x g\*. 

L.K. 089. Loop of bronze buckle, elliptical, tongue 
missing. Diam. Jg* ^ 

L.K. 090. Bronze wire, ta])ering, flattened to chisel- 
edge at thick end. Length 22 *, gr- width J*. 

L.K. 091. Fr. of pottery ; rim of vessel. Spongy coarse 
red clay, blackish on exterior. Lip recurved, outer surface 
moulded. 2*X3*xl". PI. XXVI.' 
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L.K. 09a. Fr. of glass bead ; triple bulb^ grccnish-blue, 
translucent^ PI. XXIV< 

L.K. 093. Fr. of bronze ring. Chord 1 “, width J"- 

L.K. 096. Cone of greenish<blue glass ; blunt, uimiiue. 
H. diam. of base J". PI. XXIV. 

L.K. 097. Glass bead, double bulb, gilt. Length gr. 
diam. f. PI. XXIV. 

L.K. 098. Disc of lignite (?). Channelled and broken at 
back, flat on face. Diam. |*, gr. thickness 

L.K. 099—100. Two frs. of glass ; yellowish-white and 
greenish-white, translucent ; 0100 showing bit of plain 
rim. Gr. fr. (099) li" x i" x 

L.K. 0101-9. Misc. glass and paste frs. oioz and 
OIOS, Frs. of blue glass beads, cone-shaped and spherical, 
translucent. Gr. M. 1%". 0107. Dluc glass bead, trans- 

lucent, with channelled sides. Amalaka shape, perfect 
condition. Diam. h. J*. oio8. Blue paste bead, 

cubical, opaque. 0102. Brown paste bead, 

spherical, opaque. Diam. ozo6. End of yellow 

glass applique (.^) rod, translucent. Length I". 0104 

- and 0J09. Opaque paste balls, as L.K. 013, 047. Gr. diam. 
1 *. 0T03. Wooden l>ead (nut?), pierced. Length 

PI. XXIV. 

L.K. oiio. Fr. of bronze orn., small triangular, with 
stem curved for attachment. x 3 * x ^g". 

L.K. oiH. Stone leaf-shaped arrow-head. Purplish- 
brown jasper, well made. Length ij", gr. width 
gr. thickness J". 


L.K. 0113 . Stone core, yellowish-brown jasper, 1!" 

xrx-r. 

L.K. 0113. Pottery disc, clipped from potsherd ; prob. 
for spinning-whorl as Ser. iv. PI. LI, M. i. iv. oo»; ; but 
not pierced. Pale red clay. Diam. i J", thickness 
L.K. 0114. Lump of iron, much corroded ; curved, 4" 

xai'x J*. 

L.K. 0115-16. Two frs. of pottery, plain, pale red ; or 13 
with liglit buff slip on outside. 3!* x 2 J* x F- 
L.K. 0117. Core of yellow stone. J* x g" x g". 

L.K. 0118. Fr. of hard grey stone, more or less heart- 
shaped. ij" X I J" X g", 

L.K. oiig-ao. Frs. of two stone blades. Gr. fr. ig'x 
S'xF. 

L.K. oiai-3. Two frs. of iron ; rough, much o.xydized. 
Gr. fr. irxT''XjV- 

L.K. 0133 6. Four frs. of pottery, red ami (0x23) black. 

Red, coarse and ill-washed. Gr. fr. 23" x Ih'xI''. 

L.K. 0137-9. Three stone implements, or frs. of, roughly 
worked. oi'28, celt. Gr. M. 23" x (gr, width) 2I" x (gr. 
thickness) g*. 

L.K. 0130. Stone sphere, of irregular shape, flattened at 
poles and two sides. Diam. ai"* 

L.K. 0131-3. Two frs. of pottery slag. Gr. fr. 13" ^: 

i''xr. 

L.K. 0133. Fr. of iron, o.\ydi/od. 1]" x J" x j’.". 

L.K. 0135-54. Misc. frs, of worked stones; chips, 
blades and cores. Gr. fr. (0137) x r" x J". 


OBJECTS FOUND OUTSIDE FORT L.K. 


L.K. Fort. 04-5. Two stone arrow-heads ; leaf-shaped. 
Dark grey and purple jasper. Well made. 04 slightly 
broken at point. Lengths 2 F and r gr. widths 
and i". 

L.K. Fort. 06. Glass bead, gilded ; baluster shape of 
three bulbs. I.ength Fj yr* diam. 

L.K. Fort. 07. Silver ear-ring, with traces of gilding, 
made in two parts joined by a copper h)0|>. I.ower and 
larger part is roughly sq. in shape {^g"), and c<»nsists of 
two thin pieces of silver sheet, moulded in ornamental 
design, then placed back to back, and joined (imperfectly) 
at edges. 

Moulded orn. shows relief circle surrounding hollow- 
sided square with pierced centre ; the segments enclosed 
Ijetween circle and square ‘ pecked ’, tt) contrast with the 
plain bands funning these latter. Above circle runs 
horizontal four-scalloped band with free ends, and below' 
a three-scalloped l)and of the same kind. Below again, 
along lower edge of each sheet, a row of small holes, from 


which hangs a scries of 8-shaped wire loops carrying tassel 
of five wire rods, flattened and pierced to take wire at 
upper ends. 

Uj)pcr part is the same e.xcept for tassel and attachment, 
and placing of four-.scallop(?d band below c ircle and three- 
scallopefl above ; but it is also smaller and consists of 
single sheet only. To back of it, at bottdhi, is attached 
the large wire loop for suspension from ear. This carries 
first the small copper loop which attac;hes lower [mrt of 
orn., then turns sharply upwards, and again down to form 
hook. Very good design and sharp impression. Wire 
apparently drawn. Excellent condition. Length without 
hook iF. PI. XXIV. 

L.K. Fort. 08. Object of white stone (?) ; triangular, 
slightly convex, drilled through centre. Sides rg", thick- 
ness PI. X.XIV. 

L.K. Fort. 09. Fr. of pottery vessel, fine dull grey, 
showing part of trumpet mouth and bulging shoulder with 
inci.sed ncbule pattern, s j" x j". PI. XXVI. 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED WITHIN FORT L.K. 

L.K. 1. 01. Fr. of bronze hook fastening (?), in two and bifurcate at other ; the two limbs slightly recurverl 

pieces. Thin plate, narrowed and round at one end, sq. and broken off. Hole in round end. F x Je". 
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L.K. I. 03 . Fr. of bronze* plate, sq. 

L.K. I. 03. Glass bead, blue, oiwquc, rin<'-.shaped. Oiaiii. 

S * ll i" 

L.K. i. 01. Fr. of hemp (?) rope, knotted into loop ; 
two-ply. Well made. Lenylh 8^*, thickness 

L.K. i. 03. Pestle, hard ffreen-black stone (basalt ?), rouphly 
ellipsoidal, rough at one end. Length aj*, diam. i?'. 

L.K. 1. 03. Wooden double-bracket capital in one 

piece consisting of four members : centre rectangular 
l)Iock which rested on shaft, two brackets and an abacus. 
Centre block plain, projecting I" from face of brackets ; 
under-surface, ii'xjJ", containing socket for shaft 3* 
diam. and 2J* deep. 

llrackels are simple scrolls falling to level of l)Ottom 
of block ; their lower inner edges spring from iMttom 
corners of block, rise at about 45® and then scroll over to 
eye. Their outer line drops nearly vertically but slightly 
outward from below (corners of almcus and then scrolls under 
to join inner edges. Top and inner borders join abicus 
and block respectively. Kyc, which is too large and cuts 
into scroll, is treated as a sunk, flattened cone, apex out- 
wards. Edges of brackets slightly chamfered. 

Abacus consists of two hands each 1* wide. The upper 
a plain fillet ; the lower, ‘ weathered ’, that is, sloped 
slightly back from its lower edge to its junction with under- 
surface of upper fillet, is di\'ided into eight oblong flat 
billets on the front face. These arc separated from each 
other by vertical prism or keel ornament, I" wide, formed 
by r. and I. sloping chisel cuts. 
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Corner billet is carried round to end face, on which are 
three billets, including the corner ones. On each end face 
below centre billet is a small, slightly raised, square label 
imitating, but without the functional reason, the raised 
sup|x)rt on pulvinatus of L.M. i. iii. ot. 

Front and bick of double bracket are alike, but one 
side much split and weathered, while the other is perfect. 

In centre of upper surface, which is flat, is mortice 
deep. Wood hard. Length a' 9J', height 
Tol*, thickness 71". PI. XV. 

L.K. ii. 01. Fr. of bronze plate, oldong, curved, with 
small hole drilled at one corner, i* x J*. 

L.K. ii. 03 . Glass bead, greenish-blue, semi-transparent, 
long, tubular. Length ij", diam. J*. PI. XXIV, 

L.K. iv. 01. Fr. of pottery ; coarse, red, ill-washed, grey 
on surface ; showing part of large incised pattern of 
circles, bands and chevrons orn. with incised lines and 
dashes. 4r>^3rX iV- PI. XXV, XXVI. 

L.K. iv. 03 . Handle of wooden agricultural (?) 
implement. Slightly curved horizontally and thickened 
at one end. To narrow end is attached an iron tang with 
two rivet holes ; one rivet in position with square washer 
on upper surface of handle. Perished and split. Length 
loi^diam. i2*. PI, XXIX. 

L.K. V. 01. Fr. of felt, yellow, with Imnd of 'sewing in 
white and brown. 5* x zj". 

L.K. V. 03 . Frs. of felt, fine, whitish. Gr. length 5'. 

L.K. V. 03-4. Two goose (?) feathers, broken, brown. 
Length 6*. 


REMAIN.^ OF AN ANCIENT DELTA 


Section III.— THE SITES OF L.L. AND L.M. 

On February 7th I proceeded to the small ruined fort that Tokhta Akhun had reported, 
and reached it after a march of nearly three miles almost due west of L.K. The ground that we 
crossed wps throughout bare clay .sculptured into Yardangs by wind-erosion. But the depth of 
their trenches decreased as the fort L,I,. was approached, and in its immediate vicinity did not 
exceed 5 to 6 feet. There, too, the patches overrun by light drift-sand were more extensive. To 
the south of our route the line of the ancient river-bed, previously noted near L.K., could be clearly 
tracetl by the rows of dead Toghraks along its banks ; its direction lay approximately to the north- 
west. .Some worked stones, including a small jade celt, L.K.-L.L. 01, were picked up on the way 
and indicated that the area of prehistoric occupation so noticeable near L.K. extended also 
westwards. 

The ruin L.L. proved to be closely akin to L.K. in constructive featurfes, but considerably 
smaller and less well preserved. Its circumvallation, roughly built of stamped clay with intervening 
layers of tamarisk branches, formed an oblong of which the two shorter sides, about 138 feet in 
length, hai the bearing ENE. to WSW., thus lying in the direction of the prevailing winds. The 
two other sides of the oblong showed a length of approximately 218 feet. The rampart, best 
preserved on the shorter side approximately facing north, showed a thickness of about 26 feet on 
the ground level and seven successive clay layers each about 16 inches thick. The courses of 
tamarisk branches and brushwood dividing them had a thickness of about 6 inches. 

The east face, which probably had contained the gate, as suggested by a prostrate heavy post, 
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was completely eroded for a distance of about 74 feet. To the south of this portion the east wall Kndosurcin 
face projected about 42 feet outwards to afford space for a small inner enclosure adjoining it, about 
68 feet long, which extended to the south-east corner. This inner enclosure was marked off from the 
rest of the interior by walls on its north and west sides, about 8 feet thick and consisting mainly of 
rough tamarisk fascines set in clay. The ground of tin's enclosure was raised about 8 to 10 feet 
above the rest and was thickly covered with masses of rec<l-straw and refuse, mainly the dung of 
sheep and other animals. In clearing these layers of refuse there were found numerous fragments 
of fabrics, mainly of felts and woollen materials (L.L. 01, 03, 06-7, 013-15). 

A fragment of printed silk, L.L. 02 (PI. LXXXVI), found here shows on blue ground a diagonal Find of 
trellis pattern of white dots, and may claim particular interest because Mr. Andrews’ examination 
indicates that its weave is the same fine warp-rib which his study of the figured silks from the cemetery paper fr. 
site L.C., discussed below has proved to be peculiar to our earliest specimens of Chinese silk 
fabrics from Han times.* The chronological indication furnished by this printed silk was not 
recognized by me at the time, nor was any to be derived from the small fragments of bronze or 
iron (L.L. 04—5, 010) found in this place. But fortunately a small piece of torn paper was discovered 
in the same refuse deposit, with a few characters distinctly resembling Early Sogdian writing, and 
these alone sufficed to make it highly probable that the occupation of this little fort dated back to 
the same period as that of the Lou-lan station L.A. 

The absence of any structural remains in the interior made it impossible to determine whether Erosion of 
the refuse layers just referred to were due to occupation during the time when the fortified post 
served its original purpose or to such later use of its shelter by herdsmen as was proved to have 
occurred at various ruined structures at Miran and the I..ou-lan Site.® Apart from the small inner 
enclosure which the refuse deposits described had helped to protect, the interior of the circumvalla? 
tion was found completely scoured by erosion. Though less striking in its effects (the maximum 
depth of erosion was here only about 6 feet), it had followed exactly the same course as at L.K., 
the sand having been driven into the interior through the breach on the east side, and out fagajn 
by a gap towards the north-west corner. Of a timber and plaster structure that had once stood 
outside about 60 yards from the east wall, only splintered fragments of foundation beams, &c., 
survived on the slope of a low mound. 

From L.L. 1 proceeded to the north-west under the guidance of one of the men who had .\pproacli 
accompanied Afraz-gul on his reconnaissance, and after a march of about three miles reached the 
nearest of the ruined <lvvellings reported. Our way led over eroded ground covered in niany places 
with detached dunes 6 to 10 feet high, and along it worked stones, as well as potsherds and small 
bronze and glass remains, were picked up in increasing numbers as the site L.M. was approached (see 
List). Among the small glass objects, the beads in coloured or gilt glass (L.L— L.M. i. 021-2, 026 ; 
L.K.-L.M. 01-3, 010-14) ^ind pieces of cut or moulded glass (L.L.-L.M. i. 02, 07 ; L.K.-L.M. 

04-9, PI. XXIV) may be specially mentioned. The ruins of the L.M. site were found to be scattered 
on either side of a depression, manifestly an old river-bed, lined with rows of dead Toghraks and 
winding in a general direction from west to east (see the plan, PI. ii). The first ruined dwelling, 

L.M. I, which was reached after crossing a similar but smaller depression, rose on an erosion terrace 
about 14 feet high, and by its position and appearance closely recalled the ruins of the Niya Site. 

Low walls of timber and wattle partly covered with drift-sand indicated the position of rooms on 
the original ground level ; that of others badly eroded was marked only by big pieces of/imber, 
which strewed the eroded slopes of the terrace all round. 

* See below, pp. 232 sqq. (Burlington Magazine, 1920, .September). ^ 

* Cf. Andrews, Ancient Chinese Figured Silks, p. 19 * Cf. Serindia, i. pp. 245, 400, 402, 427, 490. 
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The clearing of this first ruin, L.M. i (PI. ii), which was accomplished before the approach 
of nightfall obliged us to return to our camp at L.K., proved singularly fruitful. A central room, 
iii, measuring 25 by 30 feet, still retained in position most of the massive Toghrak posts that had 
formed the framework of its walls ; these had been made of timber and wattle and had rested on 
big foundation beams, as seen in Fig. 137. Adjoining two of its walls were sitting platforms 
of clay, and athwart the floor lay the heavy central pillar of Toghrak wood that once supp>orted 
the roof, with its fine wooden capital, L.M. i. iii. 01 (PI. XV), still attached. This capital, fully 
described in the List below, with its voluted flanking blocks or brackets and its billet-decorated 
abacus, corresponds in design very closely to the double-bracket capital, L.K. i. 03 (PI. XV), found 
in the ruined fort. As already noted above, a comparison of the latter find with the double brackets 
found at L.A., and with the capitals of the stucco pilasters in the Miran shrine M. ii, had furnished 
a very useful chronological indication.* It was therefore particularly gratifying to obtain conclusive 
evidence of the date of the site L.M. and thus indirectly also of the ruined fort ; this was found 
on clearing away the refuse from what remained of the floor of a room that once adjoined the 
central hall on the north-west. 

The refuse layer of this room, L.M. i. i, heaped up to a height of about 2 feet over the narrow 
surviving strip of mud flooring, was composed mainly of reed-straw and camel-dung. But in this 
were recovered interesting fragments of textiles in silk and wool, including printed silks, L.M. i. i. 
08—9 (PI. LXXXVl), and pieces of woollen tapestry decorated with flowers and grotesque animals, 
L.M. I. i. 01 (PI. XXXIII, I.XXXVII) ; also remains of well-made leather articles, including a leather 
strap decorated with bronze ornaments, L.M. i. i. 016 (PI. XXVI), and of wooden utensils, such as 
the eating-tray, L.M. i. i. 017 (PI. XXVIII). In type all these closely agreed with corresponding 
finds from the Lou-lan sites explored on my second journey. That the ruined dwelling b^onged 
to the same period as these sites was definitely proved by the discovery in the same refuse heap 
of a number of Chinese paper fragments, including a large one, and a small wedge-shaped tablet 
vVith KharosthT writing, L.M. i. i. 023. Of particular interest, too, were two small fragments of 
paper leaves, perhaps of a PothI, bearing three lines of minute and exquisitely written characters 
in slanting Central Asian Brahml script and apparently Kuchean language.^* 

Another refuse heap, covering what remained of the floor of a partially eroded room, iii to the 
south-wes^ of the central room, yielded no writings, but plenty of other interesting relics. The most 
noteworthy, perhaps, are the pieces of a .finely lacquered casket, L.M. i. 01—4 (PI. XXV), undoubtedly 
of Chinese .manufacture. The top, bottom, and two longer side pieces were found disconnected, 
and the ends are missing. The top and sides are decorated externally with very gracefully designed 
borders showing cloud scrolls and grotesque beasts in red lacquer over black ground. Their 
design, as seen in PI. XXV, very closely resembles in style that found in the figured silks of Han 
times that I subsequently discovered at the cemetery L.C. and shall have occasion to discuss 
below. The wooden bowl L.M. i. 05 (PI. XXVI) is similarly of Han type, as shown by comparison 
with one, T. vi. b. ii. 001 (JSerindia, iv. PI. LII), recovered from the Tun-huang Limes. The 
same chronological indication is furnished by the designs of the figured silks, L.M. i. 026 and 
ii. 05 (PI. XLII), and by their method of weaving, which is ‘ warp-rib ’, the characteristic technique 
of all figured silks of Han times both from L.C. and the Tun-huang Limes. Among other relics 
I may draw special attention to the well-made arrow-shaft of cane, L.M. i. 07 (PI. XXVI) ; the 
wooden die, L.M. i. 012 (PI. XXVI), of unusual type ; the high narrow wooden beaker, L.M. i. 
<>35 (Pb XXVII), and the finely made wooden spindle, L.M. i. ii. 01. 

A tramp in the dark of nearly six miles, made trying by the steadily increasing depth of the 

* Cf. afK>ve, p. 187. *• Sec Prof, Konuw’s Appendix F. 
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us back to the fort L.K. Next morning Rain 
site L.M., which by its first * finds ’ had held out “* 
worit at a ruined dwelling situated amidst groups of dead Toghraks 
to the north* west of L.M. i. It occupied the top of a wind*eroded ridge rising 
fully lb feet above the present ground level to the south. A terrace about 8 feet high, between 
dtit depression and the ruin, bore remains of dead tamarisks, thus suggesting that the ground, after 
having lain exposed to erosion for a prolonged period, had been reached again for a time by moisture. 

Eirosion had reduced the structural remains still tn situ : a large room measuring about 35 by 26 
feet, of which the timber and wattle walls survived to a height of only about a foot above the ground ; 
a smaller room adjoining on the north, i, which had suffered even more ; and a place enclosed by 
rush Walloon the south-west, iii. Big beams and rafters lying on the slope to the south-east showed 
that the building had extended farther in that direction. 

The clearing of the central room, covered only by about 8 inches of sand, brought no finds. Relics 
but showed four massive oblong bases of Toghrak wood still marking the position where pillars 
had carried the roof. From what remained of room i there emerged the fragment of a paper leaf L.M.ni. 
inscribed with exquisitely penned Chinese characters suggestive of some religious or literary text, 
besides a quantity of ragged fabrics, including a fragment of printed silk, L.M. ii. i. 02, of the 
same pattern as found on a piece from L.M. i. In the refuse of room iii we recovered a wooden 
key, L.M. ii. iii. 01 (PI. XXVI), of a type already found at various sites of the Khotan region and 
elsewhere ; ‘ besides a wooden weaver’s comb, L.M. ii. iii. 03 (PI. XXVI), and fragments of basket- 
work. fHere, too, was found the fragment of a Kharos(hi document on paper, L.M. ii. iii. 04. 

To the east of the surviving structure an area about 40 feet square had been protected from Documents 
erosidn by a ^ick layer of reed-straw and horse-dung. From this refuse, ii, there came to light 
almost at the start a crumpled up paper document, L.M. 11. ii. 09 (PI. CXXIV), measuring about beeps. 

7 inches by 4, bearing remains of twenty lines of the Early Sogdian script, the first specimens of 
which had been discovered by nie at the Lou-lan station L.A. and at watch-posts of the Han 
Limes west of Tunhuang.* The find was particularly welcome as it confirmed my previous chrono- 
logical conclusions as to the occupation of this site and that of the small fort L.L. In addition, 
small fragments of paper documents in Chinese and Cursive Brahmi script were recovered here. 

Fragments of stout fabrics in wool and goa't’s hair (L.M. 11. ii. 02-4) and of cane basket-work 
(L.M. II. ii. 09-1 1, PI. XXVI) may be noticed, and special mention may be made of fhe remains 
of a woollen pile carpet L.M. ii. ii. 05, much worn and unfortunately too faded in its colours for 
the pattern to be determined. 

Proceeding to the north-west we crossed a well-marked winding depression, about 90 yards Remains of ' 
wide, lined on either bank by rows of dead Toghraks, and at a distance of about 700 yards from 
'L.M> II found an isolated YardaHg terrace crowned by the scanty remains of what, judging from 
the timber debris that strewed the slopes, must have been a fair-sized dwelling (Fig. 136). The 
outline of only a single room^ about 27 feet square, could still be traced by the Toghrak posts that 
alone idiowed where its walls had stood. Two oblong wooden bases with sockets for pillars survived 
on the fioor, such as were found elsewhere in the ruins of L.M. Among the timber debris outside it 
dlll^ dlo(M$ were two double-bracket capitals, of exactly the same shape as that found at L.M. i, but 
far moire decayed. From refuse lying outside the west wall of the room a fragmentary paper docu- 
meht was recovered showing Chinese writing on one side and several lines in Kharosthi on the other . 

■ - Aliother^^i^^ dwelling, L.M. iv, discovered at a distance of about 340 yards to the west, 

FlW see Ssrindia, iii. K>. 154*, * 54 ^, * Cf. Seriniia, i. p. 383 ; ii. pp. 65a, 671 sqq? 
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appeared to have been of larger size, but had suffered very badly through erosion. One of the 
two rooms of which the walls of timber and wattle could still be made out measured 40 feet 
by 28, and the other may have been equally large. Even where the timber wall foundations 
still retained their position, the ground was swept completely clear by the wind. The force of its 
erosive action was attested by the fact that the soil to the south of the ruin was scooped out to a 
depth of 22 feet below the original ground level as marked by the floor of the building. Among 
the big Toghrak beams and other timber scattered over the slopes, two badly splintered capitals 
with voluted ends could just be distinguished. There, too, a number of pieces of iron household 
utensils (I..M. iv. 01-5, PI. XXIV, XXVI) were picked up, together with a few bronze fragments. 
The only other structure of the site, L.M. v, situated about 330 yards to the north of L.M. iv, 
had also, as Fig. 135 shows, undergone far-advanced erosion. Among the much-withered timber 
j)ieces some double-bracket capitals and pillar bases of the usual shape were barely recognizable. 

The e.xtent of the ground, fully a mile from north-west to south-west, over which the ruined 
dwellings just described were found scattered, appears to me in itself a suflicient indication that the 
settlement to which they belonged was one of some local importance. It was only by reason of the 
uniformly massive construction of their timber framework that their remains had survived the 
destructive effects of wind-erosion. Just as at the Niya .Site and at other ruined settlements explored 
in the south of the Taklamakan, it may be assumed that the extant ruins are those only of the 
more substantial buildings, while the mud-built dwellings serving the needs of the great majority 
of the inhabitants have been completely effaced by the same powerful agent. This conclusion 
is fully supported by the great number of small miscellaneous objects of the ‘ Tati ' type that could 
be picked up at the site practically within a single day and without such systematic search as a 
longer stay would have permitted. Among such finds six Chinese coins may be mentioned^in the 
first place. They are all of the inscribed and large Wu-chu type, which belongs to Han times and the 
immediately succeeding period. The numismatic evidence agrees therefore with the evidence furnished 
by. the manuscript finds in KharosthI and Sogdian, in its bearing on the chronology of this Site. 

To the period of occupation contemporary with that of the Lou-lan station may also be ascribed 
the very numerous fragments of glass vessels and glass beads (L.M. 025, 027, 071-101, 0134; 
L.K.-L.M. 01-13) in a variety of colours or gilded, some cut or showing raised patterns (PI. XXIV). 
The spout in fine blue glass, L.M. 070 (PI. XXIV), deserves special mention. The fragment of glass 
slag, L.M. 034, might suggest local manufacture. Among ceramic remains, the fragments of 
green-glazed pottery, L.M. 042, 0122, and of faceted grey stoneware, L.M. 054, may claim interest. 
Remains of small objects in paste, L.M. 063-9, 0133, are also represented. The numerous bronze 
relics include the finely modelled anthemion ornament, L.M. 0119 (PI. XXIV) ; a ‘cat-bell ’, L.M. 
0131 (PI. XXIV), similar to that found at the L.A. station ; the bezel of a jewel, L.M. 0129 (PI. 
XXIV) ; the neatly made ear-pick, L.M. 0150 (PI. XXVI), &c. Iron implements are also represented; 
L.M. 051, 0145-7 (PJ- XXIV, XXVI). By the side of these remains manifestly belonging to the 
period of early intercourse with China and the West we find, just as at other Lou-lan sites, far older 
stages of civilization illustrated by miscellaneous relics of the stone age which wind-erosion has laid 
bare. The well-made stone arrow'-heads, L.M. 010, 01 55, are probably neolithic, while the numerous 
‘knife- blades’, L.M. 012-24, 0156, and jade celts, L.M. 04, 043, 055 (PI. XXII), manifestly date 
back to an earlier epoch. The stone cores, L.L.-L.M. 1. 01 (PI. XXII), L.M. 06-9, point to local 
manufacture. 

The presence of stone age remains at and around L.M. must obviously be considered in con- 
nexion w*ith the corresponding finds made on the ground extending south-eastwards to L.K. as 
well as with those which were so plentiful on our march of December 15, 1906, to the north of 
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Camp 1 2 1.’ It clearly proves, as already pointed out in Serindia, that a wide belt of ground here, 
stretching from west to east, must have been lit for at least nomadic occupation during a prolonged 
period in prehistoric times. A variety of physical circumstances connected with the effects of 
wind-erosion makes it impossible to draw definite conclusions as to the chronology of this pre- 
historic occupation.* But there can be no doubt that it presupposes the presence of running water IVcIiistoiic 
in the several ancient river-beds traced here, though not necessarily in all of them at the same «tcupaiion. 
period. The considerable geographical interest ot these ancient river courses, which the surveys 
of my second and third journeys in the Lop Desert have shown to be all derix ed from the Kuruk- 
darya, has been briefly indicated already in Serindia and will claim our special attention farther on.® 

It is from this geographical point of view that particular importance attatrhes to the definite Occupation 
antiquarian evidence furnished by the exploration of the L.M. site. This evidence, as recorded 
above, clearly proves that a regular settlement, approximately contemporary with the Lou-lan th^^fLA.' 
station L.A., must have existed at the site during the early centuries of our era. That it was at 
least partly agricultural cannot be doubted, considering the character and distribution of the ruins 
and the fact that cereals have been picked up at one of them.*® It is equally certain that the settle- 
ment obtained its water-su|)ply from the river course, the dry bed of which was clearly traced within 
the area occupied by the ruins. 

That this w'ater came from the Kuruk-darya was established by the discovery made by .‘\fraz- Ruins L.R. 
gul a year later, on his journey from the Chainut-kol lagoon to the Yardang-bulak s[)rings at ih(? 
foot of the Kuruk-tagh. An abstract of the observations recorded by him on this journey is NW.ofL.Jil. 
given below in Chapter XX. But it will be convenient to anticipate here the result of the search 
that he made, in accordance with my previous instructions, on March 9, 1915, for other ruins in 
the vicfhity of L.M. Starting from our old camping-place near L.M. m he made an extensive 
reconnaissance to the east and north-east without coming either upon ruins or dry beds. But 
after resuming his original direction of march to the north-w'est for about tw-o miles he found a grou|) 
of three dwellings substantially built in timber and wattle after the manner of those at L.M. l-n 
two of these ruins, as his sketch-plan of L.R. showed, the arrangement of the (piarters was still 
partly traceable. But the rooms left exposed held much sand, while others to the west appeared 
to be completely covered by it. Afraz-gul, haying only three companions and little time to spare 
in view of the trying desert crossing before him, was unable to clear any of the quarters.. But the 
small objects in bronze, iron and glass (see List under L.R,) which were picked up on the eroded 
slopes near them clearly show these ruins to be of the same date as L.M. A mile beyond th(? ruins, 
Afraz-gul’s farther route to the north-west crossed a well-marked river-bed about 100 yards wide 
with a depth attaining to 50 feet, but partly filled with dunes. As his plane-table survey shows 
(Map No. 29. c. 4), this old river course was last seen by him winding from north to south-east 
at a point about 2 miles from L.R. Farther on, high dunes covered the ground to an increasing 
extent and observation of underlying features became very difficult or impossible. 


When considered in conjunction with what the examination of the ground from near L.K. Soutiicrn 
has shown us, the supplementary evidence thus gathered at L.R. appears to me to prove con- 
clusively that a string of small sites stretched, in the early centuries of our era, from L.R. to L.K. dary& delta, 
along a line nearly ten miles in length. These clearly mark a southernmost extension ot the Kuruk- 
darya delta which, in the period preceding the abandonment of the Lou-lan Site an<l of the early 


^ Serindia^ i. pp. 35^> sqq. from his reronn.Tis.suncc, without an indication of the oxail 

* ( 7 . ihid.^ i. p. 357 Sfp find-place (probably the refuse heaps of L.M. i. f)r ii). That 

• See i. pp. 355 sq« ; below^ pp. 205 sq.^ 210. there was cultivation in the vicinity is proved ai L.K. by 

See L.M. 0137-8. Tl)e two grains of what seems the beams of Eleagnus and White Poplar wood found in 

a species of Indian corn were brought back by Afr&z-gul the eastern group of quarters ; see above, p. 188. 
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Chinese trade route through it, still received water sufficient for permanent occupation. Until the 
Chinese and other documents found at L.M. have been duly interpreted no definite view can be 
formed of the character of this settlement. But it appears to me on topographical and archaeological 
grounds very probable that it derived some importance from its position close to the direct route 
connecting the Chinese station of ‘ ancient Lou-lan i. e. the Lou-lan site L.A., with Miran and 
Charkhlik, then as now the chief places of the Lop territory or Shan-shan. 

In Serindia I have discussed in detail the great role which that station, the bridge-head as 
it were of the ancient Chinese high road coming through the desert from Tun-huang, must have 
played during the centuries immediately before and after Christ, standing as it did on the track 
of the main traffic between China and the West.^^ The route connecting it with the old capital of 
Shan-shan or Lop, located at the site of Miran, and thence with the oasis of Charkhlik {I-hsiin), 
was certainly much frequented, and as the fort L.K. lies just on the most direct line between the 
two points,'* it may safely be assumed to have been intended to guard the route. But it is probable 
that a local source of supplies existed for the maintenance of the fortified roadside post and for the 
convenience of such traffic as passed by it, and since no ancient cultivation was traceable around 
L.K., the conclusion seems justified that it was the settlement marked by the L.M. site which 
furnished those supplies and thus directly accounted for the location of the fort at this point. We 
shall see farther on that the position occupied by the ancient Chinese castrum L.E. on the old 
high road leading from the Tun-huang Limes to the Lou-lan Site is likely to have been determined 
by a similar consideration.'* 


Section IV.- -LIST OF ANTIQUES EXCAVATED OR FOUND AT THE 

SITES L.L., L.M., AND L.R. 

OBJECTS FOUNU BETWEE.N’ RUINED FORTS L.K. ,\NU L.L. 

L.K.-LL. 01. Jade celt; hroad, tidii, sharpened lu fine L.K. -L.L. 02-3. Two stone flakes, single and double 

axe-edge. Green jade, il" xi'i" ribljed. li* x iV> «*• 

OBJECTS EXC.W.ATED WlTUl.X RUINED FORT L.L. 


L.L. 01. Fabric frs. ; rags of felt , canvas, silk, &c., with Irs. 
of Jiair rope and hemp cord. Gr. length (fabric fr.) 1' 8". 

L.L. 02. Fr. of printed silk, blue with resist pattern 
of white dots in diagonal trellis, each lozenge containing 
a rosette of seven dots around a centre dot. Weave, fine 
warp-rib. Torn. r. 3* s<|. T*l. LXXXVI. 

L.L. 03. Felt cord ; three strands, twisted. <*. 7" long. 

L.L. 04. Bronze frame, oblong, on thin heni|) siring. 

L.L. 05. Fr. of iron (?) slag, sj* x 2" x 

L.L. 06. Misc. fabric and vegetable frs., including 
wool, felt, string, plaited grass, plain woollen cloth, luuik 
of cloth (?) thread, &c. Gr. length (thread) 2' 3*. 

L.L. 07. Bundle of felt frs., with string and pieces of 
woollen jean. Gr. M. (felt) e. 9J* x loj*. 

“ Cf. Serindia, i. pp. 416 .stpi. 
t See abot e, p. 189. 


L.L. 08. Fr. of grey marble, irregular, zl" x i" x j". 

L.L. 09. Quantity of chopped straw, and two small 
frs. of perished wood. 

L.L. 010. Fr. of bronze, concavo-convex, i J" x x 
L.L. OH. Fr. of pottery, fine black. 1 J* x I" x J". 

L.L. 012. Stone core, hard black. 1* x i^* x J". 

L.L. 013. Strip of woollen fabric; light buff, strong, 
evenly woven, jilain cloth. 9' x J*. 

L.L. 014. Strip of felt, light natural yellow, with remains 
of strong figured woollen fabric stitched to it. 8* x i*. 

L.L. 015. Fr. of felt, light natural buff, in holes, ii'x 
9 i'. 

L.L. 016. Hank of cotton (?) thread, undyed. Length 

i'4" 

See below, p. 260 ; Map No. 29. n. 3. 
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OBJECTS FOUND BETWEEN TFIE SITES L.L. AND L.M. 


L.L.-L.M. 1. OX. Chert core, from whicli long flakes 
have been split. 2!^ y.x" v. J'". PI. XXII. 

LX.-L.M. 1. 02. Fr. of glass, fine dark blue, translucent, 
with few faults. Concavo-convex, with raised hand 
applied to outer surface, i x J'' x y. PI. XXIV. 

L.L.-L.M. I. 03 -6. Four jasper flakes, black, grey, and 
yellow. Or. fr. 2*^ x 

L.L.-L.M. I. 07. Fr. of glass, from thickened lip of 
vessel, dull olive green. Well made, rj'" x 2^^. 

L.L.-L.M. I. 08-10. Three frs. of glass, translucent 
blue, well made. No pattern, but dark lines in one due 
perhaps to impurity. Gr. fr. x J"". 

L.L.-L.M. I. on. Green stone celt (?), roughly workotl. 

iCxrxiV- 

L.L.-L.M. I. oia-13. Two jasper flakes, dark brown, 
rough. Gr. fr. il'x I". 

L.L.-L.M. I. 014. Fr. of pottery, from lip and neck of 
<-ircruIar vc.sscl. Mouth trumpet-shaped with good mould- 
ings on outer surface, ('lay, well washed and well burnt. 
3* X ij", thickness at neck PI. XXVI. 


L.L. L.M. I. 015. Fr. of Iron, thin l>cnl, uxydi/,ed. A" 

V B" ‘ 

8 • 

L.L. -L.M. I. 016. Fr. of bronze finger- ring, half of ; 
triangular, flat inside, conve.K outside. Hollow filled with 
lac. Well made. Gr. M. 

L.L.-L.M. I. 017-18. Two frs. of shell, white. Ju'x 

2* X 1 " 

8 16 ' 

L.L.-L.M. I. 019. Fr. of paste bead, opaque yellow, 
stringy texture. il" x J". 

L.L.-L.M. I. 020* Carnelian (?) bead, red ; octahedron, 
flattened at extremities. Length A", gr. width I". 

L.L.-L.M. I. 021. Glass bead, pale blue, translucent ; 
dodecahedral. Length J", gr. width y. 

L.L.-L.M. I. 022. Half of glass bead, t'ylindrical, greenish- 
blue, translucent. x 3". 

L.L. L.M. I. 025. Bronze fingcr-rlng; plain band. 
Diam. J'', width J". 

L.L.-L.M. I. 026. Glass bead, gilt, flattened spheroid ; 
us L.K.-L.M. 012, i^c, Diam. J", h. 


OBJECTS FOUND SOUTH-EAST OF SITE L.M. 


L.K.-L.Sf. 01-3. Three frs. of glass beads ; opaque 
dark and light blue, and green ; blue ribbed vertically. 
Gr. diam. (01) i'", 

L.K.-L.M. 04-g. Misc. frs. of glass, plain, cut and 
moulded ; translucent pale yellow and blue green. oS 
shows plain edge of vessel and side faceted from heIo\v, 
07 shows pattern cut on wheel. Gr. fr. {oS) i x x 
PL XXIV. 


L.K.-L.M. 010. Fr. of glass bead, opacjiu^ blue, prob. 
part of L.K.-L.M. 01. (h*. M. 3". 

L.K.-L.M. 011-14. Four frs. of glass beads, ait-u, 
flattened sphevoids, gihJed ; orj, douldc-bulh ‘ bahistci* ' 
bead, gilded ; 0x4, hollow eylindrieal, Iranslucent yellow. 
Gr. length (014) A". 


MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS FOUND AT L.M. 


L.M. 01. Pottery spinnlng>whorl ; flat disc, pierced. 
Grey clay, ill washed. Diam, 2^^". PI. XXVI. 

L.M. oa. Fr. of pottery ; coarse .sjwngy red, glazed dark 
brown either side with bands of double in<-iscd lines 
through glaze. Glaze perhaps due to vitrification of 
.surface of body. 28* x i J* x J". 

L.M. 03. Pottery spinning- whorl, of flat echinus shape, 
orn. on under-side with ring of eight small circles, Diam. 
iT, gr. h, t". PI. XXVT. 

L.M. 04. Jade celt, dark green, rough one side, li'x 
PI. XXII. 

L.M. 05. Fr, of jade (?). Thin, flat, mottled olive green 
with rough surfaces, i j* x i J* x J*. 

L.M. 06-9. Stone cores of ^'arious kinds, yellow, grey, 
brown. I.argest 2F x if* i"- 

L.M. 010. Jasper arrow-head, leaf-shaped. Point 
broken. Well made. Light green stone. Length ij". 


L.M. on. Square prism of stone, rlark brown, .smooth 
sidc.s, cnlls broken, i j" :< 

> 

L.M. 012-24. Frs. of stone blades, of x arions sizes and 
several different stones. Gr, fr. 

L.M. 025. Fr. of glass, dark blue, translucent, cut in 
roctang. pjittern on outside. (Jr. M. J". PI. XXIV. 

L.M. 026. Bronze stud, with S(|. pyramid head. Head 
r sq., h. tV- FI. XXIV. 

L.M. 030-33. Frs. of bronze orn. andslieet , and of well- 
made buckle (oji). Length of buckle 1.}*, gr. wkith i*. 
PI. XXIV. 

L.M. 034. Fr. of glass slag. J" x 

L.M. 035-40. Mlsc. frs. of bronze nails and wire. 
Gr. length i", 

L.M. 041. Iron rivet, corroded. Length 5 ". 

i 

L.M. 042. Fr. of pottery, rough grey, glazed green each 
side. Glaze mostly gone. 2^®^'' x ij" x |". 
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L.M. 043. Jade celt, dark green, broken and prob. un- 
finished. 2" X 1 1" X I*. 

L.M. 044-9. Bronze: rough nuggets. Largest c. .il" 

r." 

L.M. 051. Iron (?) punch or chisel ; straight Ijar, pointed 
one end, flat chisel-simpe at other, r,ength 3", gr. width i*. 
PI. XXIV. 

L.M. 05s. Fr. of stone, dark grey, lamellar structure, 
lozenge-sliapcd in .sertM»n (scraper?). Weathered. iF 

L.M. 053. Fr. of marble (?). Wliite, streaked with grey 
strata. Weathered smooth. 1 iJ" x 1]" x J*. 

L.M. 054. Fr. of stoneware ; smooth grey with faceted 
outer surface. 2 j" x 1 x 

L.M. 055. Jade celt, i^dc green, roughly made. 24' x 
il'xil'. 1*1. XXII. 

L.M. 056. Stone core, Idack, from which long narrow 
flakes have been .split, rj" x i" x 4*. 

L.M. 057 - 9. Three frs. of stone, irregular shape, chipped ; 
possibly cores. 058, red-brown streaked with pink (flint ?), 
(}r. fr. '{058) I r X r >: l\ 

L.M. 060. Bone spinning>whorl ; flat disc, pierced. 
Diam. thickness J". PI. XXIV. 

L.M. 061. Pottery splnning<whorl ; flat disc, roughly 
chipjx'd from jjotsherd, pierced in centre. iJiam. J*. 

L.M. 06a. Pottery disc, rough, partly drilled as for 
whorl. Diam. 1 1*. 

L.M. 063-9. Seven paste balls, blackish, op;if|ue. 
irregular shape ; as L.K. 047. Largest x- J". 

L.M. 070. Glass spout; fine blue, translucent, ('urvccl. 
tapering, tubular; broken both ends, I.«ngth zj", gr. 
diam. 8"., Pb XXIV. 

L.M. 071-83. Twelve frs. of glass, fine blue, translu 
cent, as L.M. 070. Slightly curved. Gr. fr. (oyj) 

L.M. 083-93. Eleven glass beads or frs. of beads ; 
including opaque green and light blue, translucent pink, 
yellow, light and dark l)lue, and one white gla.ss gilded. 
Shapes : tubular spherical, ring, and two double-ring {pgt 
and 09a). Gr. length J". 

L.M. 094-9. Six frs. of glass ; pale greenish or straw 
colour, trans|)arent, with p.attern rai.sed in applied ribs. 
Average size J* < 4". PI. XXIV. 

L.M. 0100. Fr. of glass, pale bufl, tran.slucent, cut to 
disc; flat on one side, hollow cylindrical on other as though 
shaped on a wheel, for setting (.?). Diam. 

L.M. 0101. End of glass rod, dark blue, translucent, 
resembling L.M. 071-182. Gr. M. 4". 

L.M. oiba. Pebble, creamy-white, lM;an-$hapcd. ii'' x 

IB • 


L.M. 0103-17. Misc. frs. of bronze, mostly sheet. 

0x03 (largest) fr. of rim of vessel. 

L.M. 0118. Bronze ring, broken, corroded. Diam. c. S*, 
width 

L.M. 0119. Fr. of bronze anthemlon ornament, 

massive, cast in relief. In form of expanding plume, 
the feathers graduated in size from centre, and their 
division marked by channelled lines on back as well as 
front. 

In upper end of each feather is hole passing partly 
through, and similar hole at back. The two prob. origin- 
ally met, but passage choked by corrosion ; probably 
intended for jewels. Each lobe is rounded oil at upper 
extremity, and finished in small point. Lower end of 
«)rn. broken off, and most of R. p. side corroded. II. 3*, 
gr. width 24*, thickness J*. PI. XXIV. 

L.M. 0130 . Fr. of bronze rod, st]. in section, with iron 
core. Length il", width 4 ". 

L.M. 0131 . Fr. of shell. 

L.M. 0133 . Fr. of pottery, ordinary red, glazed green 
each side. Glaze much gone. Prob. part of rim of vessel. 

rxTxr. 

L.M. 0139. Bronze bezel of jewel, as L.K. 01. Elliptical, 
with plain inner and cable outer stone border. Two 
holes in floor of setting for ring or other attachment. Jl" 
X r. PI. XXIV. 

L.M. 0130. Bronze ring; wire, round in section, broken. 
Diam. to J". 

L.M. 0131. Bronze * cat-bell *, complete with clapper and 
suspension eye, as Ser. iv. PI. XXIX, L.A. 00104, 
Diam. Jg". PI. XXIV. 

L.M. 0133. Flake of iron, oxydized. i J" x 4* x 4 ". 

L.M. 0133. Fr. of paste, opaque, chocolate-coloured. 

3" y y S » 

4 X a X -j g . 

L.M. 0134. Fr. of glass, bronze colour, opaque. 4 " ^ I* 

y 1 • 

^ 10 • 

L.M. 0135-6. Two frs. of pottery clinker (?). Gr. fr. 

1" >: r X r. 

L.M. 0137-8. Two grains of Indian corn. 

L.M. 0139. Fr. of woollen (?) string, bound round with 
crimson and buff thread. Length ij-*, thickness 4*. 

L.M. 0140-3. Frs. of bronze nails ; 0142-3 sq.-hcaded, 
corroded. Gr. length 1*5", gr. width of head ^Sg*. 

L.M. 0144. Fr. of bronze spoon-bowl, long, with 
thickened edge. 24* x f". PI. XXIV. 

L.M. 0145-7. Three frs. of iron implements ; 0145, 
curved, flat, broadening at one end into three points ; 
0146, hook-shaped. Gr. fr. (0145) 24 ''xi 4 '' (gr. width). 
PI. XXVI. 

L.M. 0148. Fr. of lead, irregular shape, drilled nt one 
end. i jj'xrxj*. PI. XXIV. 
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L.M. 0149. Bronze pin, bent over at blunt end, broken. 
. Length ij", gr. diam. ^’3'. 

L.M. 0150. Bronze miniature spoon. Sq. rod terminat- 
ing in minute circular bowl set at slight angle. Prol>. 
car-pick. Length 3 J", width of bowl J". PI. XXVI. 

L.M. 0153. Fr. of pottery, hand-made, gritty, light red. 
No orn. Gr. M. 6*, thickness c. J". 


L.M. 0154. Fr. of bronze sheet, with rivet through. 
Gr. fr. i' X 5 ". 

L.M. 0155. Jasper leaf-shaped arrow-head ; boldly 
chipped, perfect condition; as L. 1 . 012, but smaller. T..engtii 
2 ", gr. width gr. thickness 

L.M. 0156. Fr. of stone blade (sard), long narrow, double 
rib. Pink. x , V 


OBJECTS EXC.VV.\TED IN ROOM i OK RUIN' L.M. I. 


L.M. I. i. 01. Frs. of woollen tapestry ; woven with 
crude patterns of very stylized Iea\ e.s, flowers, bird.s anti 
animals. General scheme of arrangement diflicult to 
determine. In tw'o frs. is band of pairs of leaves in 
various colours, growing R. and L. of central horizontal 
stem. Below, a large-headed grotesque deer (.?). In 
another fr. a scries of running grotes(iuc animals with 
long tails ; in a third, a bird’s wing. Eleven frs. in all. 
Colours, red, light and dark blue, green and tones of l)uff. 
Gr. fr. 8" x gj". PI. xx.xill, l.xxxvii. 

L.M. 1. 1 . 02. Fr. of leather, soft and well cured. 3]* y. 1 2 *. 

L.M. 1. 1. 03. Flat plait of fine woollen thread, natural 
buff, i' n* X (width). 

L.M. I. i. 04. Fr. of vegetable fibre rope, stout two-ply. 
Ja?ngth i' 8", diam. 

L.M. I. i. 05. Triangular leather bag or sheath, thin, 
stitching undone. Roughly m.nde. Depth 3J*, width of 
mouth* 2*. 

L.M. I. i. 06. Fr. of silk, plain, white, with sewing. 2 " 
xi". 

L. M. I. i. 07. Fr. of woollen fabric; loosely wo\'en 
coarse crimson twill, with damask pattern now obscurcti 
by ragged state, r'4'' x 8*. 

L.M. I. i. 08. Fr. of printed silk, with crimson ground, 
and rosettes of small dots interspersed with large single, 
spots, semi, in re.sist. For another fr., see L.M. ii. i. 02. 
Cf. also L.M. I. i. 09, and Ast. vi. iii. 03, PI. I-XXVIll. 
Perished. 5" x 2 ”. PI. LXXXVI. 

L.M. I. i. 09. Fr. of printed silk ; blue ground, pattern 
in resist of spots arranged in lozenge-trellis with centre 
rosette in each. Cf. preceding and Ast. vi. iii. 03. dj" x zj". 

L.M. 1. 1 . 010. Fr. of silk, plain w'hitc, doubled and sewm. 
Rotten. 6''xJ'. 

L.M. I. i. on. Fr. of silk waste. 

L.M. I. i. oia. Fr. of vegetable fibre rope. Two tw'o- 
ply cords twisted together. 2' 1 * x 2". 

OBJECT.S EXCAV.VTED IN 

L.M. X. 01-4. Casket of lacquered wood, ends missing 

' and remaining j^urts disconnected. Shape, oblong ; top 
larger than bottom, sides therefore slope inw-ards towards 
bottom. Lacquer applied over strong coarse canvas ; 
inside sealing-wax red, outside black, om. w'ith red. 

Top (02) om. with double lines parallel to long edges 
forming i}* borders ; borders decorated with lozenges and 


L.M, I. i. 013. Leather band (?) ; two pieces sown to- 
gether, with fr. of wool adhering. Marks <tf seam along 
<»nc edge and end ; other edge and end torn. Length 
i' 4^", width 52 *. 

L.M. I. i. 014. Bundle of woollen canvas rags. Thick, 
tightly woven ; buff and brown. 

L.M. I. i. 015. Fr. of woollen canvas, fine buff ; in 
holes. Gr. M. 4J". 

L.M. I. i. 016. Leather strap, two thicknes.ses super- 
imposed and sewn at edges ; orn. with pyramidal bronze 
studs rivetetf on, and two bronze l)und.s near one end at 
w'hich is round stud. Altiached to centre, at right angles, 
is thinner strap with smaller pyramidal stud. Broken at 
both ends. Perhaps forehead strap of bridle. Length 
10 *. width J". PI. XXVI. 

L.M, I. i. 017. Wooden eating-tray, oblong, four-footed, 
the feet being short truncated pyramids (four sides) cut 
out of one piece with tray. Ends slightly bowed. Plain 
rim round edge, and upper surface slightly conca\e 
laterally owing to w’arping. Both upper and under surface 
scored with knife-cuts. Good condition. T.ength i' tii.*, 
width 9*, h. 2,1*. PI. XXVIII. 

L.M. I. i. 018. Lidless wooden vessel, possibly a grain 
measure (?), cylindrical in shape ; Iwdy cut out of one 
piece of wood ; bottom another piece secured to body 
l)y wooden pins driven through walls. Bottfpn hollowed 
on inside. Walls split and warped ; outside scored with 
knife-cuts ; edges worn smooth. II. 5^", diam. 6*, 
average thickness 1 ". PI. XXVIII. 

L.M. X. i. 023. Wedge label-like tablet ; hole through 
.sc|. end. Oln>, 2 short II. Khar, above hole. ffen. 4 II. 
Khar., somewhat effaced. Wood hard. 44* x (max.) 
irv/- V 

L.M. 1. i. 024. Slip-llke tablet ; oblong, with hole through 
middle. Surfare perished. No writing (.>) either .side. 4J'' 


ROOM ii OF RUIN L.M. I. 

.spirals in line lines ; field with attenuated cloud scrolls 
and grotesque beasts painted with great freedom and skill. 
At one end a square notch is cut out and along one long 
edge are marks of three decorative fittings (sham hinges ?), 
of which only the depressions in the wood to ^lich they 
were fixed and the lac used in fixing them remain ; at 
ends arc small dovetails and wooden dow^el-pins. 

D d 
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Bottom of casket (or) orn. with u i>iiir of lines round edge 
and another pair ij* within, the lines of each pair being 
about ui>art. At each corner was a hemispherical 
bronze boss with projecting flange at base, of which one 
boss is in position, one disconnected (L.XI. i. ii. 07), and 
two missing. They appear to have been attached witli 
lac only. Round base of each boss is rctl lino, and in border, 
R. and L. of each, is small painted crescent. iMcld shows 
no orn. 

Sides (oj and are narrow panels with end edges cut 
to angles of about 40*^ with longest edges. On 03 are 
traces of painted grotesque .animals anfl clouds of tyjie 
similar to those on lop, within border of double lines. 

All pieces much faded and damaged. Most of red lacquer 
of pattern hits disappeared, but the forms are visible on 
account of the better preservation of the portions of bliick 
ground originally covered by the red pattern. Size of 
top, i' bottom 1' 53* sides, long edge 

1' 11", short 1' 53 *> ond edges 4!", wi«lth 3.J". Thickness 
throughout ]*. Bosses,!). diam. ij". 1 * 1 . XXV. 

L.M. I. 05. Wooden bowl of same type as Ser. iv. 
T. VI. b, ii. 001, PI. I-TT, but unlacquered. Roughly made, 
.Slightly curved from end to end, the ends being higher 
than the middle. Traces of pink inside. In three pieces, 
now mended. 4f'' x3i* x i.?*. PI. XXVr. 

L.M. 1. 06. Two frs. of cord of vegetable fibre ; one 
soft and fine, the other coarse and harsh. Or. length 
c. 2' 3*, diam. J*. 

L.M. I. 07. Wooden arrow-shaft, point broken off. 
'I'hickest part at centre of shaft. Plumes perished. 
Whipping, covered with black varnish, near notch. 
Material prob. cane, and certainly endogenous. Three 
minute holes near centre, perhaps indicating centre of 
gravity. 2 ' • 3*. PI. XXVI. 

L.M. I. 08. Fr. of carved wooden architrave or 
abacus. Within a plain raised fillet border, shallow billets . 
or dentils'* c. 3^" broad with space about ij* between. 
Between dentils, a vertical prism with sides sloping liiick- 
wardsR.aiif! L. towards dentils. Rough work. Broken away 
at long edges anil one end. 1" f* J"- I’l- XXVI. 

L.M. I. 09. Fr. of carved wooden architrave, or 

abacus, similar to L.M. i. 08, PI. XXVI. 1' i.J" x 1 J" x J". 

L.M. 1. 010. Misc. frs. of goat and kid skin, cured 
and with wool adhering. Plentiful signs of sewing at edges. 
(Ir. length c. 1 1". 

L.M. I. on. Fr. of linen (?) fabric, weave doubled and 
.sewn. Sign of burning. Very ragged. Gr, M. i' 8*. 

L.M. I. oia. Oblong wooden die. One side blank, the 
other sides marked rcsjjcctively and con.secutively with 
a cross in a square, three crosses (one such in an oblong), 
a triangle with centre line. Ends blank. Roughly m.-ide. 
arxl'x^o,'. PI, XXVI. 

L.M. I. 0T3. Turned wooden lid, slightly domed, witli 
flat knob, projecting rim, and concav'e interior, Diam. 

PL XXVI. 


[Chap. VI 

L.M. 1. 014-18. Frs. of silk garment, in stripes of red 
and blue silk sewn to plain white backing. Very ragged. 
Gr. length loj'. 

L.M. I. 019. Fr. of paper, soft, blank, screwed up. Tom. 

Sr.sq. 

L.M. I. oao-4. Frs. of woollen (?) canvas rags, buff 
and red. Gr. fr. i' 6' x fij'. 

L.M. I. 085. Fr. of horn flask (?) ; cf. Ser. i. pp. 256, 
267, 479 ; mouthpiece and part of liody. Length 3}*. 

L.M. 1. oa6. Strip of figured silk. Pattern in bands of 
red, blue, buff, &c., not clear, but cloud-scroll forms and 
quarter-foils are visible. Weave, double cloth, warp-rib. 
Much worn. 7'xiF- 

L.M. 1. oa?. Fr. of woollen canvas, fine texture, in 
holes. Gr. M. e. 3*. 

L.M. 1. oa8. Fr. of iron object with one thickened edge. 
Rough. Badly corroded, 3* x 1 x PI. XXVI. 

L.M. 1. 039. Fr. of bronze plate, narrow at one end 
(broken), broadening to other where it is rounded and 
very thin. Slightly raised edges and central rib on one 
side. PI. XXIV, 

L.M. I. 030. Wooden comb with arched back and thick 
widely spaced teeth. Prob. curry-comb. 3F x 3 J* x J*. 
PI. XXVL 

L.M. 1. 031. Fr. of roughly spilt wood, driyed with 
three rows of four holes each, in two of which remain 
pieces of string. 31* x 2* x J*. PI. XXVI . 

L.M. I. 03a. Block of wood, broken at one. end, with 
hole drilled roughly through middle and mark of burning 
at edge. 4'';<3*,vg'. 

L.M. I. 033. Wooden stick of natural L-shupe, sharpened 
at i‘nd of long limb. Long limb 9?*. short 4*, gr..diam. 
r. r. PI. XXVI. 

L.M. I. 034. Fr. of vegetable fibre rope, two strands, 
ro.Trse, Length 3' 5", diam. «*. J*. 

L.M. 1. 035. Turned wooden beaker. High narrow 
cup, with plain rim (thinned down) ; sides very slightly 
curved, drawing in l)elow bowl and expanding again to 
foot. Plain fillet round waist, and moulding round edge 
of Ixisc. Split in two, and one side of cup lost. Wood 
hard. H. 715 ", diam. of rim 4 j*, of base 4F. PI. XXVII. 

L.M. I. ii. 01. Wooden spindle, finely made, with bundle 
of sliort threads tied to it. Thickest part 2* from one 
end has ring of black dots placed en Mielon. From this 
|)art it tapers smoothly' in both directions. Length 1' 2F» 
gr. diam. 3*. 

L.M. I. ii. 03 . Horn spoon, with long curving handle 
thickened towards upper end. Much eaten and twisted. 
Ungth of handle 6*, of bowl aj*. PI. XXVI. 

L.M. 1. ii. og. Fr. of leather band, in several thicknesses, 
with bone disc, drilled through centre, attached by iron 
rivet. Bund if* xj*, disc I* diam. PI, XXIV. 
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L.M. 1. ii« 04. Bundle of leather frs. ; thin, well tanned, 
buff-coloured, with marks of sewing on all. Gr. fr. G*" 

L.M. I. ii. 05. Two frs. of figured silk ; finely woven, 
with jxittcrn of green (?) and buff cloud scrolls and lions 
to L. on bright crimson ground. Behind lion a quatrefoil. 
Pattern repeats across fabric. Wca\ c, double cloth, warp- 
rib. Ragged, and details obscure. Gr. fr. </ >: 1 k"" (cleaned). 

PI. XLII. 

OBJECT EROil ROOM 

L.M. 1. iii. 01. Wooden double-bracket capital cut 

in one piece, consisting of four mcmlxirs— a centre block 
which rested on shaft, two flanking blocks shaped to 
suggest Ionic volutes, and over all an abacus. ( entre 
and side blocks joined only at their upper parts. Under 
surface of centre block, r. 8" s«juare, witli socket for shaft 
diam. and 4" deep. Centre block spreads laterally 
and synmietrically upwards in slightly convex curve to 
a width of at a height of G", where it joins volutes. 

V'olutes roughl}' circular. Centre block and volutes are 
draughted about 2" wide at margins of their faces, reserving 
r. S'' raised surface within, ('ircular raised surface of each 
volute has in centre a circle, 4" diam., incised deep with 
V cut r. 2" across. 

Abacus, which is slightly in^aded by upper curves <d 
volutjjs, has two rows, each of fwc long horizontal narrow 
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L.M. 1. ii. 06. Coil of vegetable (?) fibre string, fine, 
two-ply. Length 1' 10.U, diam. 18". 

L.M. 1. ii. 07. Domed bronze boss, with narrow flange 
at base, filletl with hard pastc^on which is impression of 
canvas and traces of glue. Evidently from wooden casket, 
L.M. I. Of, canvas-covered and lacciuercd. II. 8", diam. 
of base I J". 

L.M. I. ii. 08, Small rag, witli substance (drug .^) lied 
up in it. Length (tied up) 2". 

iii OK RUIX L.M. I. 

billets with rounde<i fates, A thirtl row of three etpial 
and similar billets (»ecurs centrally immediately below 
the two, the ends terminating at the edges of draughtctl 
margins of volutes. Abacus equal in length to greatest 
width of capital measured ihrough centres of volutes. 
It therefore overhangs at eiuls the upper curve of pulvi- 
naius. 'rhis projection is supporletl at carl) eiul by a raised, 
vertical, slightly cTir\t*d central band wide, which 

merges at ^Is lower end into swell of pulvinatiis. I\nds 
of c:apital othe rwise* plain. 

Back c'arvfd like* Iron! but ima h |H*rislic*il. I pper 
surface slightly channelled thnaighoul. j)erhapi due to 
shrinkages and warping. I.owcsl points of volutes level 
with bottom of c entral l>loi k. riic* wh*)l(* badly weathered 
and split. Ix'iiglh y height 1', thickne-ss 8". KI. XV. 


OBJlCnS EXCAVA'rKI) AT RUIN L.M. II. 

L.M. II. ii. 07. Fr. of lacquered wood, liom llai 


L.M. 11. i. oi. Mas.s of decayed fabric frs., mainly blue 
silk, buff (? cotlcm) canvas, and felt. 

L.M. II. i. 03 . Fr. of printed silk, suinc u^i L.M. i. i. o-S, 
PI. LXXXVI (q. V.). Gr. M. ii". 

L.M. II. ii. 01. Bronze stud (?) ; cynibal-sliaped^ casj , 
with hole through centre of dome. Good condition, ( f. 
studs on L.M. i. 01. Diam. of base h. .U, width of 

rim iV. thickness PI. XXVI. 

L.M. u. ii. 03 . Fr. of woollen fabric, btout red, plain 
weave, having thick warp and thin weft of double yarn. 
Strongly woven, i' 3* x t*. 

L.M. II. ii. 03. Fr. of sieve (?). Piece of v ery coarse 
open hair canvas, oversewn in places, and with felt and 
finer fabric adhering in places ; cf. Ser. iv. PI. XXVllI, 
N. XII. 0018. C. 5" X 5". 

L.M. II. ii. 04. Flat plaited band of goat’s-hair, with 
loop at one end. 6' 9" xr. x"'. 

L.M. u. il. 05. Fr. of woollen pile carpet, worked in 
blue, green (?), crimson, browm, and buff pile. Much worn, 
pattern unintelligible. Warp of woollen string, weft of 
thick woollen cord giving a bold ribbed effect at bac k. 
Pile lies between the shoots of weft. Very ragged and 
faded, i' z"' x 

L.M. II. Ii. 06. Bundle of reeds from refuse. 


circular (?) object; with slightly u|>cTiivefl rim (hrokvn) 
dividc'd from flat field l>y raised line*. Fic*ld ic**l, rim and 
back blac k. Broken on all sides. Lac quer clirec l on \v<*od. 

3/- PI- XXVI. 

L.M. II. ii. 08. Wooden stick Kuighly t iulclic*d at one 
end, ancj hav ing c oniral knob at other withf>tring wound 
Ih’Iovv knob. Lc*ngth <>| ”, vvirlih ;n rijs.s c riilrh y\ av erage* 
diam. PI. XXVI. • 

L.M. II. ii. 09 II. Three frs. of wood and caiic 
basket, c urved, exactly similar in make to L.M. 11. iii. 
02. (ir. fr. 8iV 31 ". PI. XXVI. 

L.M. II. iii. 01. Wooden key, as NVr. i\. PI. XVJI, 
Kha. i\'. ooS, with three.; pegs unevenly spaced. Hole 
ihrough pointed handle, (icaxl coiiflilion. - i;". j,'" 

(inc luding length of pegs). PI. XXVI. 

L.M. II. iii. 02. Two frs. of basket-work, Hftang., 
with wc)od(*n stakes running lengthwise, and stmit sjdil 
c:anc weaving. I'or similar Irs., see J/.M. 11. ii. 09-11. 
Weathered and brittle, (ir. fr. 1' 5*" ' i"- 

L.M. II. iii. 03. Fr. of wooden weaver’s comb, as 
Sir. iv, 1 * 1 . XXVIII, N. XXII. i. ooi. UiiiKlIc ami jiait 
of loolhod edge mi.'.sing. 4" x 2 J" - 2". J’l. XXVI. 

L.M. u. iii. 04. Fr. of paper, showing on oite side two 
groups of Khar, cliars. Rev, blank. 3C x i j". 

D <1 J 
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[Chap. VI 


OBJECTS FOUND AT RUINS L.M. IlI-IV 


L.M. HI. oi. Glass bead, ^ilt, iJouble bulb. Lcngili i'', 
diam. \\ 

L.M. IV. OI. Fr. of iron plate drilled with six ln)!cs, 
showing action of fire on one side. Prob. part of cooking 
utensil. Edges broken and surface corroded, but hard. 

9r>\vr. 

L.M. IV. 02. Fr. of iron strip, with remains of rivet at 
one end. Opposite end broken. Corrodt-d but hard. 

Xl^ Id. xxvr. 

L.M. IV. 03. Fr. of iron strip, broadened and roundi .^1 
at one end, in whidi is rivet-hole. Other end broken. 
Corroded but hard. 4 x PI. XXVI. 

L.M. IV. 04. Fr. of iron sickle ; cutting edge inuih broken. 


Corroded but hard. Length GJ", width J", thickness of 
back PI. XXVI. 

L.M. IV. 05. Iron rivet, short, thick, with irregularly 
shaped lieads. Length J"? diam. of larger head J"'. PL 
XXIV. 

L.M. IV. c6. Bronze rivet-plate, shield-shaped, with 
two pins at back. Corroded. Length gr. width 

r. 

L.M. IV. 07. Fr. of bronze orn., in form of curved wing- 
like leaf. Broken off at bottom. Fair condition. Gr. 
M. iT. Ph XXIV. 

L.M. IV. 08. Flat strip of horn, with slight waist in 
middle ; pierced with three large holes diam.) from 
front to back. Much split. 2^'' x i'' x r. PP XXIV. 


OBJECTS FOUND 

L.R. ii. 01. Bronze clip for strap ; rectang., made of two 
oblong strips of slieet placed parallel to <;ach other j';." 
apart and joined at either end by J" rivet. Much cor- 
roded. I r > r >' (opening) i". 1^1. XXIV. 

L.R. ii. 02. Glass bead, gilt ; ' baluster ’ shape made of 
four flattened spheroids. Length F, diam. PI. 

XXIV. 

L.R. iii. 01. Stone spinning-whorl ; steatite (?) planu- 
con\ex disc, with hole diam. through middle. .Soft 
greyish-black stone. Diam. gr. thickness r. j". 

L.R. iii. 02. Bronze strap-end. Strip of sheet doubled, 
and joined at free corners by two Y V t iN'cts, crushed 
together. One edge broken ; corroded, j 5" (as doubled) 

, on;, opening Y- Ph XXIV. 

L.R, iii. 03, Bronze buckle of elongated D-shape ; cur\'ed 


AT SITE L.R. 

part c:oncavo-con\ ex in section, straight part (tongue bar) 
round in section. Tongue lost. Fair condition. iLxJ J'" 
: c. r. Tongue bar r. PI. XXIV. 

L.R. iii. 04. Fr. of bronze rod, curved, perhaps part of 
buckle as preceding. Gr. M. 

L.R. iii. 05. Iron ring ; flat, elliptical, corroded. 1 F x 
(gr. width) 

L.R. iii. 06 -7. Two frs. of iron rod, joining an(> forming 
curved portion of D-shape ; part of buckle. .Much corroded. 
Gr. length 1". 

L.R. iii. 08. Iron arrow-head; small, with long tang. 
Lozenge-sliapcd in section, faces apparently unhollowed. 
Badly corroded. Length of head [Yj whole 2^Y> 
width of head PP XXIV. 
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Start for 

I^u-lan 

station. 


On the' morning of hebruary 9th we set out north-eastwards from our camp at L.M. in order 
to gain the station of ‘ ancient Lou-Ian L.A., which I proposed to make our base for the explora- 
tions immediately ahead. The route that was to take us there was a new one, and the ground to 
be traversed of distinct geographical and antiquarian interest. My first crossing of it in December, 
1906, had furnished good reasons for the belief that this belt of wind-eroded desert, about 30 miles 
wide, belonged to an ancient delta of the Kuruk-darya. While our former route lay almost due north 
from Camp 121, a point east of L.K., the new one, which I chose with due regard to the relative 
position indicated by the plane-table for L.M. and L.A., led from the south-west to the north-east 
(Map No. 29. c, D. .4). It thus afforded a welcome opportunity to test, by the evidence of fresh 
and independent observations, the conclusions previously arrived at. When discussing in Serindia 
the peculiar topographical character of this ground and its geographical interpretation,' I was able 
to avail myself of the main facts brouglit out by the fresh evidence obtained on my later journey. 
This, however, is the place to describe in detail the observations on which that evidence is based 
and whicli the map can but imperfectly record. 

' Uf. Serindia, i. pp. 354 sqq. 
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The ground we entered after leaving the L.M. site showed at first clear signs of extreme wind- 
erosion : Yardang trenches were scooped out to a depth of 8 to 12 feet, and low dunes were fretiuent 
on the terraces between them. A line of dead Toghraks coming from the north-west and bending 
round towards the east was passed after about tw'o miles’ march, h inds of worked stones (see List 
below) had grown rare after leaving L.M., and, with the exception of a single flint picked up about 
five miles from the site, ceased altogether beyond the line of dead tree trunks just mentioned. 
Farther on the Yardang trenches became shallower, while the dunes now rising from 15 to 20 feet 
in height were wide apart and allowed easy progress. There were stretches of practically flat, 
abraded-looking ground, broken only by occasional sand-cones. 'I'he tamarisk growth that had 
helped to form them and still held them together was dead, except here anti there, where the branches 
on the very top still showed life. 

When fixing the plane-table on one of these isolated tamarisk-cones, at a direct distance of about 
8 miles from Camp xcii (L.M.) we could clearly make out before us rows of deail Toghraks running 
from north-west to south-east and marking a broad river-course. Another branch similarly lined 
with a belt of dead forest was crossed about two miles farther on. Reference to the map on the 
I : 250,000 scale will show that these two dried-up channels have their obvious continuation to the 
south-east in two exactly corresponding belts of ancient tree growth that we crossed on our rout(‘ 
of 1906 to the south of Camp 122. If we turn to the north-west, the direction from which the 
course of these old branches of the Kuruk-darya must be traccti, we find them duly represented 
by similar belts of dead riverine jungle shown both by my survey of 1907 and by Afraz-gul’s of 1915 
near the spot where our respective routes crossed each otlu'i*, in the vicinity of Camps 127a anti 
ccxlviii a.* From the fixing above mentioned we first caught a glimpse far away tt) the north of 
the dafk outline of the Kuruk-tagh foot-hills showing abo\ e the horizon line of the yellow expanse 
of bare sand and clay. The snowy rampart of the K'un-lun far off to the south, still visible in the 
morning from Camp xcii, was now hidden by the dust-haz.e that ji fresh north-east breeze hatl 
since raised. 

Beyond the strips of dead riverine forest our route led over ground where, as big. i.jo shows, 
the soil was uniformly cut up by small Yardangs, 4 to 6 feet deep, except where covered by low 
dunes. In its appearance this ground showed very close resemblance to that passed in 1906 near 
Camp 122.® Phat our route now lay in the vicinity of the latter was brought home townie at the 
time by the recurrence of certain characteristics observed, there in 1906. Fragments ol potteiy, 
very coarse in make and evidently of neolithic origin, of which L.M.-C. xciii. 01 1-12 are specimens, 
together with a few stone remains, corresponded to similar finds made in 1906 within a short <iistance 
north of Camp 122.^ I observed moreover the frequent appearance, for the last few miles before 
Camp xciii was reached, of dead reed-beds, with thick but low stubble, on the top of Yardangs. 
I have already discussed in Serindia the significance that these reed-beds, not of very ancitmt 
appearance, may have as indicating a temporary and later submersion of this ground. 1 have also 
pointed out that such a submersion at a comparatively recent period would be in full accord with 
certain observations made in this region by Dr. Hedin. His very interesting measurement of levels 
between L.A. and the Kara-koshun has shown that just about this latitude a depression extends 
for a distance of about two and a half miles to an average of about a metre (3' 3 4'') below the flood 
level of the Kara-koshun in the spring of 1901. 

The fact that our route from south-west to north-east led almost parallel to the regular direction 

to the route of 1906 should be shifted farther sou^i to about 
li miles from Camp 122. 

® See Serindia, i. pp. 359 sq. 
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* Sec Map No. 29. c. 4 ; also Serwdia, Map No. 60, b. 3. 

* Cf. Serindia, i. p. 360. 

* In Map No. 29. D, 4 the entry ‘ Pottery debris ’ referring 
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[Chap. VI 

of the ‘ Yardangs ' — lierc as everywhere else in the Lou-Ian area, WSW. to ENE. — had allowed 
us on this day to cover a total marching distance of about eighteen miles. Camp xciii was pitched 
in the evening close to a well-marked line of tamarisk-cones, recalling those which are often found 
near river-courses in the Tarim basin. Dead reed-beds of the kind above mentioned were found 
occupying the tops of ‘ Yardang ’ trenches near the camp. Their height above uniformly eroded 
trough-like ground varied as much as eight feet. This clearly showed that water, such as alone 
could account for such reed growth, had returned here in comparatively recent times to ground 
where wind-erosion had previously been long at work, and that the level reached by the water 
during its temporary return had varied. 

Another interesting fact was that on resuming our march on the morning of February loth 
we came, within less than a mile, to rows of dead Toghraks along a shallow bed winding with an 
approximate bearing from north-west to south-east. As appears from the map, this direction 
exactly coincides with that in which our survey of 1906 shows a strip of dead trees and reed-beds 
about four miles to the north of Camp 122.* It is significant that if we continue the same line 
farther to the north-west it takes us to the ‘ belt of Toghraks and tamarisks ’ that my plane-table 
record of 1906 shows about four miles to the south-west of Camp 126 a on the route from the Lou-lan 
site L..B. to the Tarim.’ Here, too, as in the previous instances noted along our survey from L.K. 
and L.M. onwards, an ancient branch of the Kuruk-darya is still clearly traceable on the map. 

'I'he ground that we traversed for a distance of about six miles beyond this river-bed was a 
bare flat of clay, comparatively little furrowed by wind-erosion and scattered over with scanty 
dead tamarisk-cones and low dunes. Remains of the stone age, such as worked stones and coarse 
neolithic pottery, here made their appearance again, and were found with much frequency from 
about the fourth mile right through to the vicinity of I...A. As appears from the Descriptive List 
below, by far the most numerous among the worked stones were the narrow sharp-edged flakes, 
probably used as knife-blades, which I have already frequently referred to among the finds from 
the eroded area south of the Lou-lan sites.® Besides miscellaneous worked stones of indeterminate 
character, mention may be made of the scraper, C. xciii. 022 ; the well-made stone arrow-heads, 
C. xciii. 016-17, 099 (PI. XXII) ; and the jade celts, C. xciii. 0141-2, 0146 (PI. XXII). 

P'or reasons already indicated, it is impossible to draw any definite conclusion as to the 
chronology of prehistoric occupation from stone age relics found in the Lop Desert on wind- 
eroded soil." But it should be noted that such remains, whether of stone or coarse pottery, practically 
ceased to bp found on the route we followed in 1914 from a short distance beyond L.M. until we 
reached the vicinity of Camp 122, and that over a corresponding direct distance of close on ten 
miles on the route we followed in 1906 finds of the same kind were either totally absent or very 
rare.^" It appears to me probable that for some reason no longer clear this belt was but little 
frequented during prehistoric times and during the Han period which succeeded them, except 
along the route leading from the station L.A. to L.K. and thus on to the old Lop capital at Miran. 

The first find of a datable relic and one therefore of distinct antiquarian interest occurred at a 

* Sec Scniidia, v. Map No. 60. c. 3. “ See above, p. 197 ; Serindia, i. p. 357. 

’ See ibid. In Map No. 29. c. 4 tlic corresponding entry I regret that I did not bring this out clearly mSerittdia, 

of dead tree symbols has been omitted by an oversight. so far as the line followed by our route of 1906 is concerned. 

Their line ought to have been shown with the bearing from But my recollection on this point is supported by the plane- 

NVV. to SE. also extending to the entry ‘ Rare pottery table record of the route in Serindia, Map No. 60. c. 3, 4, 

® Sec below in Descriptive List, C. xciii. 013-15, 018-21, which shows no entry of finds between latitudes 40° 11' and 
024-6, 03^-63, 082-98, 0100-40, 0158-62 (PI. XXII). A 40® 19', and also by the ‘ List of Objects ’, Serindia, i. 

number of these show worn edges, a sign of long use. Cf. pp. 363 sqq., marking no definite find-place farther north 

also p. 184 above ; Serindia, i. p. 357. than 6 miles from Gimp 121. 
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distance of about five miles from Camp xciii. Here the fragment of a neatly decorated bronze plate, 
C. xciii. 074 (PI. XXIII), was picked up, together with small pieces of broken glass vessels (C. xciii. 
075, 080, PI. XXIII). From this point onwards the finds of such small relics, manifestly of Han 
times and the century immediately following, became frequent and continued till the end of the 
march. Among them were glass beads (C. xciii. 030, 033-4, 077-8, PI. XXIII) ; bronze arrow- 
heads (C. xciii. 069, 071, PI. XXIII); a piece from the edge of a bronze mirror (C. xciii. 068); and 
miscellaneous small fragments of bronze, lead and iron (C. xciii. 039, 067, 070, 072-3, 076, 0144-5, 
0157, PI. XXIII). Insignificant in themselves, these relics of the historical period acquire antiquarian 
interest from the fact that the southern limit of the area over which they were found falls almost 
exactly into line, as Map No. 29. d. 4 shows, with the point where, on my route of 1906 farther west, 
I first came upon worked fragments of bronze and potsherds of superior make, about nine miles to 
the north of Camp 122.*^ These new finds thus confirm the inference I had then drawn that the 
area to the north of this point had in some places been occupied during historical times, and in 
others been at least frequently visited. 

As regards the area to the south, extending on Map No. 29. c, d. 4 from about latitude 40'' u/ 
to 40® 22', over which no remains whatever of the historical period were traced on either of my 
routes, I have already in Serindia called attention to the fact th,at it includes the belt about 10 miles 
wide across which Dr. Hedin’s levelling of 1901 showed a distinct depression.*® I have also given 
in the same work what I think a likely explanation of this depression, which, taking the mean value 
of the measured levels, works out at an average of less than four and a half fec't below the present 
level of eroded ground at the Lou-lan station L.A. If the portion of the deltaic area comprising 
this depression had been devoid of water and its river-beds dry since the end of the local stone age, 
as is suggested by the total absence there of datable relics from the historical period of the I.ou-lan 
occupation, its soil would have been unprotected by vegetation and consequently exposed to wind- 
erosion and gradual abrasion centuries longer than the riverine belts north and south. In the 
latter, as the ruined settlements of L.A., L.B. and L.K., L.M., respectively prove, tlu; river-beds 
must have carried water down to the first half of the fourth century and are likely to have done so 
intermittently somewhat longer. The greater length of time during which wind-erosion could 
assert its full force on the ground lying between those two belts, assuming it to have already been 
left dry centuries before the Lou-lan sites were abandoned, is amply sufficient to account for that 
difference of average level observed by Dr. Hedin in the tlepression referred to ; tor my measure- 
ments at the Lou-lan station L.A. have proved that open ground near certain ruins thorc has been 
lowered by wind-erosion to the extent, on an average, of more than one foot per century.* 

The explanation here indicated, conjectural as it is, derives some support from the fact that two 
observations which still deserve to be noted can be readily reconciled with it. One is that the 
dry ancient beds traceable north of the latitude of L.M., up to the line where on both my routes 
relics of the historical period were first met with, were less clearly defined than those which we crossed 
on our way from that line to the Lou-lan station L.A. If the river-course of the area within the 
limits just mentioned had ceased to receive running water since neolithic times, i. e. centuries 
before the settlements of the Lou-lan sites and of L.M., L.K. were abandoned, the consequent 
longer exposure to wind-erosion would suffice to explain why the progress made in the effacement 
of the old beds was here greater. The other observation relates to the fact that the depression 
indicated by Dr. Hedin's line of levels does not extend over the southern portion of that area. This 

** Cf. Serindia, i. p. 361. ** Sec Serindia, i. pp. 371, 375, 388, 390, 392„.W ; »ilsn 

** Sec ibid., i. p. 359 ; Ilcdin, Central Asia, ii. pp. 234 sqq., below, p. 215. 

3J4«qq.,withP1.36,37,59, 
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[Ctap. VI 

is easy to understand if we bear in mind that the effects of wind-erosion in the ancient delta of the 
Lop Desert, as measured by the depth of the Yardang trenches, grow distinctly less as we proceed 
farther south, i. e. farther away from ground lying close to the foot of the Kuruk-tl^h glacis. 
This difference in the result of the wind’s erosive action may itself, I believe, be safely attributed 
to the fact that the sand which serves as the abrading instrument in that action is a more powerful 
factor northward, where it consists of coarse grains swept down from the gravel glacis of the Kuruk- 
tagh, than in the south, where it is made up mainly of locally disintegrated loess dust. 

Less than two miles beyond the place where was found the above-mentioned bronze ornament, 
we came upon a depression winding from WNVV. to ESE. and marking an unmistakable ancient 
river-bed (Fig. 143). Among the rows of dead Toghraks which were to be traced on either side of 
it, some trunks still stood upright, as seen in the background of the photograph. The width of 
the bed was about 150 yards, and the divergence of its direction from that which the Yardang 
trenches invariably follow made it easily recognizable. The line of high tamarisk-cones that we 
passed in 1906, just before finding the first relics of the Han period,^* lay exactly in the continuation 
of this dry river-bed to the WNW.^® Not far from the north bank of it we picked up a well-preserved 
iron awl, C. xciii. on.’* 

Beyond this the ground was cut up into a maze of short Yardang trenches, reaching a depth 
of 10 feet or so, as shown by the photographs (Figs. 141, 142) taken at a point about eight and 
a half miles marching distance from Camp xciii. Here three Chinese coins of the Han type were 
picked up in quick succession. One is an inscribed Wu-chu piece ; another a much-clipped specimen 
of the same ; while the third, also clipped, still shows a trace of the legend Huo-ch*ilan, introduced 
by the usurper Wang Mang about the time of Christ. Half a mile farther on, after passing an ancient 
river-bed, much effaced, with rows of dead trees all lying on its banks,*’ we entered ground that had 
been much eroded and was almost bare of ancient vegetation. This for about three miles yields 
finds of worked stones, miscellaneous fragments of metal objects, glass beads and potsherds in 
abundance. To the north the horizon was bounded by a line of high tamarisk-cones. But when 
after about twelve miles’ march I climbed an isolated cone about 30 feet high at some little distence 
from this line, the familiar Stupa of the Lou-lan station L.A., together with the neighbouring 
ruins, could be seen quite clearly to the NNE. The glow of the setting sun was reflected bjr them 
just as it yras by the towers of the Tun-huang Limes when I searched for them years before on my 
second journey. It was a great relief to.be assured once again by that landmark that we had steered 
a true course across this dead and desolate desert. 

The line of close-set dead tamarisk-cones, 20-30 feet in height, proved on close approach to 
mark an unmistakable river-bed (Fig. 144), with a fringe of dead Toghraks, many of them still 
upright, on either bank. The bed, running approximately from west by south to east, was 16 to 
18 feet deep and measured 146 yards in width where we crossed it. Low dunes covered its bottom 
in places, and here and there small tamarisk-cones, all dead, rose within it. They had obviously 


See Serindia, i. p. 361. 

In Map No. 29. d. 4 the row of dead tree symbols 
and the broken line marking the old bed should have been 
drawn with a more westerly bearing. At the corresponding 
poinfc'^ the 1906 route the ‘ ancient site ’ symbol ought 
to haVe been placed above, instead of below, the map entry 
* Ancient potsherds and bronze fragments ’. 

The, appearance of this little implement makes it 
difficult to feel sure about its not having been dropped 
perhaps by one of Dr, Hedin’s or Mr. Tachibona’s men who 


may have crossed this ground. 

This bed with the symbols of dead Toghraks ought to 
have been shown on the map just to the north of the entry 
* Han coins '. Its position and bearing, NW.-SE., corresponds 
exactly with the ancient channel, marked by a line of dead 
Toghraks, which our survey of 1906 recorded about a mile 
and a half south of Camp 123 (see Map No. 29. d. 4 and 
Striniia, i. p. 361), and which has its probaUe continuatioa in 
the belt of dead trees shown by the map dose to Camp 126a 
on the route to the TArfm ; cf . SmnUaj v.. Map No. 
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grown up duripg some perw after the river-bed l;iad been left t^fy but when it still received subsoil 
water. The general a^pWanceof this bed clbsely resembled that of stretches of the main Kuruk- 
daryar higher up %t ihe numerous points Vherc I saw it in March, 1915, south and south-east of 
Vardan|f-bulal{:.“ A dook at the map shows that this well-marked dry riveV-course lies exactly 
in the direction of the line of dead tamarisk-cones, obviously riverine in character, which was 
passedin i^labout a mile to the north of Camp 1 23. My plane-table traverse of the route followed 
on the journey to the Tarim in the last days of December, 1906, records a ‘ dry lagoon ' with banks 
20 ftet high aniidst strips of dead jungle, about three miles to the NE. of Camp 126a.** This in all 
probability represents a broad reach of the same ancient water channel higher up. 

The light was fading by the time the camel train had caught us up at this bed. Yet though March to 
I kn^ beforehand the difficult character of the much-eroded ground which still separated us from 
our .goal at the ruined station, I decided to reach it that night. It meant a day saved for the work station, 
before us, and for the camels the prospect of reaching a little sooner the rest and grazing they badly 
needed.' So we pushed on ahead of them. For about two miles we traversed a much-furrowed 
waste of bare clay, with scarcely any remnants of dead vegetation ; but worked stones in plenty 
continued to be picked up until the light failed. After a weary tramp of an hour and three-quarters 
across terribly eroded ground, we reached another dry river-bed, this time a very winding one and 
about 200 yards wide. Among the fallen trees lining its banks the men with me thought they could 
recognize two Jigda (Eleagnus) trees. Darkness had fallen by the time we had crossed this bed, 
but it was soon relieved by a glorious full moon. I had a bonfire lit on an isolated tamarisk-cone 
to guide the camels far behind, while we struggled on across the close-set Yardang ridges and 
trenches to where the ruined Stupa of L.A. loomed ever bigger before us in the moonlight. At 
last, after a total tramp of twelve hours, during which we had covered some nineteen miles of march- 
ing distance, I found myself once again amidst the silent ruins to which my thoughts had turned 
so often since the happy days I spent at work there in December, 1906. A big fire of ancient timber, 
lit on the terrace bearing the Stupa, threw the familiar features of the old deserted Chinese station 
into weird relief, and eased the long wait till the hard-tried camels came in, which they did safely 
hours later. 

Before I proceed to give an account of the fresh explorations for which the Lou-lan station First zone 
served as base, it will be convenient to sum up briefly the results, as regards the physical aspects 
of this area and their relation to periods of human occupation, yielded by the surveys made, both lagoons, 
on this and the previous journeys across the Lop desert, between the Tarim and the Lou-lan Site. 
Proceeding northward from the terminal course of the Tarim two main zones are easily distin- 
guished. In the southern zone, which extends from the Kara-koshun marshes to the north-east as 
far as the approximate latitude of 40® 4^, we find at first lagoons, like the Chainut-kdl, that receive 
water more or less regularly from the annual floods of the Tarim. Beyond these there stretches 
a series of small depressions into which water is carried only by exceptional floods at long intervals, 
the lakes thus formed being gradually reduced by evaporation to mere salt pools and finally left 
dry. The ground extending along thpse terminal lagoons over a distance of about 10 miles or less 
receives sufficient moisture to support desert vegetation such as reeds and tamarisks. But nowhere 
would the configuration and character of the ground permit of cultivation and permanent settle- 
ment. To the east spread the marshes of the Kara-koshun, and beyond them the salt-encrusted 
wastes of the ancient dried-up Lop sea-bed, still likely to be reached on its margin by inundation 
from the Tarim when the spring floods are exceptionally high. To the west, high dunes cover the 
whole ground right away to the Tarim, whose course here lies from north to south. ' 

See Map No. 29. a, b. 3 ; below, Chap. xx. sec. iii. ( 7 . Serindia, i. p. 450 ; v. Map No. 60. c. 3. 
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Near the northern limit of this zone where flood water penetrates but rarely, we meet with 
the first patches of ground left bare of living vegetation and thus exposed to wind-erosion. Beyond 
the line of the last dry lakelets begins the second zone, comprising a now utterly waterless desert. 
Here wind-erosion, with the drift-sand that serves as its powerful instrument, is the predominant 
factor in determining the present surface conditions of the ground. Its excessive action in this 
zone is primarily due to the strength and great frequency of the ENE. winds drawn into this, the 
lowest, portion of the Tarim basin by ‘aspiration* from the barren plateaus of the Pei-shan and 
southern Mongolia. It is further facilitated by the nature of the soil, which here as throughout 
the bottom of the Tarim basin is formed of the clay sediments left behind, perhaps since tertiary 
times, by a huge inland sea. 

Apart from the wind-sculptured soil, the dry beds of old river-courses, lined on their banks 
by strips of dead forest, are the most characteristic feature of this zone. Their direction unmistak- 
ably proves them to have formed part of the delta in which the Kuruk-darya once carried its waters 
into the great salt-encrusted waste eastwards, occupying the terminal basin last filled by the much 
more ancient Lop Sea. The dried-up marginal marshes of this basin, which Afraz-gul traversed 
in February, 1915, form the eastern limit of the zone, while westwards it is bordered by the great 
dune-covered area that divides th^ old Kuruk-darya delta from the riverine belt of the Tarim. 
T o the north the zone ext(‘nds right up to the foot of the Kuruk-tagh glacis, and thus includes also 
that portion of the ancient delta which lying north of the Lou-lan sites remained outside the surveys 
discussed in the present chapter. 

With the zone just described remains of human occupation permit us to distinguish three belts. 
In the southernmost, which extends along the line clearly marked from north-west to south-east 
by the ruins of L.R., L.M., L.L., L.K., we have definite archaeological evidence that the pre- 
historic occupation during successive periods of the stone age was followed by settlements which 
were contemporary with those of the Lou-lan sites, and probably survived like these till the beginning 
of the fourth century a.d. Their existence indicates that the southernmost branch or branches 
of the Kuruk-darya traced in this belt carried water during the first centuries of our era. The 
riverine tract thus watered in historical times appears, however, to have been a narrow one. 

The second belt to the north comprises ground where, though ancient beds are here also 
traceable at intervals, evidence of human occupation is confined to remains of the stone age, and 
these, moreover, are less frequent than, in the adjoining belts north and south. The width of this 
belt, which .may be described as extending from about 40® 12* lat. to 40® 22* lat., is roughly 16 to 
1 7 miles. The conclusion seems justified that already in the earliest historical period to which we 
can go back on this ground this portion of the ancient delta lacked sufficient water for cultivation 
and permanent settlement. The earlier drying up of this portion and the consequent longer exposure 
of its ground to wind-erosion may account for the depression shown here by Dr. Hedin’s line of 
levels, as well as for the greater efiacement of the old river-beds. 

The third belt extends from about 40° 22* lat. northward to the gravel glacis of the outermost 
hill range of the Kuruk-tagh. Within it are to be found the, Lou-lan sites explored in 1906 as well 
as the remains of the same period traced in 1914. They all afford clear proof that one or two at 
least of the northern branches of the Kuruk-darya carried sufficient water during the early centuries 
of our era to permit of irrigation. But here also abundant relics of the stone age are to be found, 
showing that the whole of this belt was sufficiently watered in prehistoric times to render nomadic 
occupation possible. From coins and other approximately datable relics discovered in localities 
situated at an appreciable distance from those sites, it seems safe to conclude that physical conditions, 
similar to those still observed now on the Tarim, permitting of nomadic life based on fishing, hunting. 
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and grazing, continued over most of this belt down to the early part of the fourth century a.d., 
when the Lou-lan station and the old Chinese route leading through it were finally abandoned. 
Evidence to be discussed in the next chapter seems, in fact, to suggest that no great length of time 
intervened in this region between the latest neolithic civilization and that contemporary with the 
assertion of Chinese control in the Han period, and that the physical conditions affecting this belt 
underwent no very considerable change in the interval. 

OBJECrS FOUND BETWEEN SITE L.M. AND CAMP xciii 


L.M.-C. xciii. oi. Stone core, light brown, from which 
long narrow blades have been struck. Length il*. 

L.M.-C. xciii. oa-xo. Nine frs. of stone flakes, various 
shapes and stones. Gr. M. ivg”. 

L.M.-C. xciii. oii-ia. Two frs. of pottery, very coarse 
and badly washed. Reddish-black clay, eroded. Gr. M. 2*. 

OBJECTS FOUND BETWEEN C 

C. xciii. OI. Fr. of iron, split and oxydized. 

xr. 

C. xciii. 010. Stone blade, long, narrow, dark greenish- 
grey ; two-edged, mucli worn ; bulb of percussion at end 
of under face. Broken at one end. Length 2". 

C. xciii. oil. Iron awl, sq. in section, set in wooden 
handle. Length of whole 3i*, of handle 2|*, gr. diuni. of 
handl^ j*. 

C. xciii. oia. Fr. of pottery, fluked from thicker piece ; 
red clay. Prolxibly wheel-made; black inside, ij* ' 

^is • 

C. xciii. 013-15. Three stone blades. 013 , broad ; two 
ridges, one split away to form shoulder, the one-sided 
tang being afterwards retouched. Long edges retouelied 
and roughened. Broad end chisel-pointed. Scraper (?). 
Dark greenish grey. Sand-wom. Length aj"; tang 
I ; width of point J"- 

oi 4 f narrow ; three ridges, the tw'o outer close to cutting 
edges ; bulb of percussion at end of lower face. Dark 
sage green. Worn and broken at one end. 1 1 ". 

015 , broad ; two distinct ridges and two edges. Bulb 
of percussion on lower face. Yellow-brown. Edges worn. 
Broken at one end. « 

C. xciii. 016-17. Two leaf-shaped stone points; as 
L.I. 013. Dark grey. 016 , 017 , 

XjV- PI- xxir. 

C. xciii. 018-19. Two stone flakes (blades), long, narrow ; 
dark grey and black. Gr. length (piS) it”. 

C. xciii. oao-i. Two stone flakes (blades), wide, flat ; 
dark grey and brown. Gr. M. (020) 1 1*. 

C. xciii. oaa. Stone scraper (?), fine dark green ; ex- 
tremely fine grain ; boldly worked to irregular fine edges, 
one end broad and blunt. 1 J” 1* x I'a** 

C. xciii. oag. Fr. 6f chert (?), dark grey ; marks of long 
flakings on one side, indeterminate. Gr. M. 


L.M.-C. xcii-xcill. 01. Sandstone hone, dark grey, 
with one rounded end, other broken. Incised hole at 
rounded end. As Ser, i. p. 444, L.B. iv. 007. 4" •- 1" x J". 
PI. xxvr. 

L.M.-C. xcii-xciii. oa. Fr. of jade, rough, green, irrt'gular 
shaiH*. 2r>t''>;r. 

AMP XCIII AND [..A. STATION 

C. xciii. 024 6. Three frs. of stone flakes (blades), 
long, narro\y ; dark grey, yellow-brown, and red. Gr. 
length I". 

C. xciii. oay. Fr. of carnelian jewel or seal with 
chamfered edges. 1" I” I”- 

C. xciii. oa8. Stone hemisphere, stratified grey and 
marbled white. Diam. of base J", h. 2"- 

C. xciii. oag. Fr. of iron, oxydi/.c*!. 3” x li" ;■ i". 

C. xciii. 030. Fr. of glass bead, spherical, striaterl blue 
and while. Diam. .J". 

C. xciii. 031-a. Two frs. of glass, i)ali: yellow, translu- 
cent. Gr. fr. 1”. 

C. xciii. 033-4. Two glass beads, gilded, doul)le-bull> 
type. Larger 3” x j*. PI, XXlll. 

C. xciii. 035-63. Twenty-nine stone blades, long, 
narrow; black grey and yelhrw-brown stone. .Mostly small 

frs. Gr. fr. (06 j) 3 >'r>'r 

C. xciii. .067. Fr. of bronze rod, straight, corroded. 
Umgth 2 j", diam. i". PI. XX I If. 

C. xciii. 068. Fr. of edge of bronze mirror. Raised 
plain rim, with band of rayc«l orn. within. Chord ij", 
width r* I’l- XXlll. 

C. xciii. 069. Bronze arrow-head, oval, two-edged, as 
Kucha. 062, PI. CXI, but shorter. Length i”, gr. width 
PI. XS.HI. 

C. xciii. 070. Lead disc, drilled through centre. Diam. 
3”, thickness J’l. XXlll. 

C. xciii. 071. Fr. of bronze arrow-head, flat sided 
triangular, with hexagonal shaft, as L.J. 01, &c. J* x J". 
PI. XXlll. 

C. xciii. 07a. Head of bronze pin (?), cylindrical, 
tapering from centre. Small Inde in one end. Corroded. 
Length J", gr. diam. j”. ^ 

C. xciii. 073. Flat strip of iron, broken both ends, bent 
atone. 15'.^ I'."!”. PI. XXlll. 
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C. xciii. 074. Fr. of bronze plate; convex surface 
decorated with curved chevron border and radiating lines 
of small dots, in slight relief. One edge turned over to 
back, and part of adjoining edge. J* x J" x a'a*- PI* XXIII. 

C. xciii. 075. Fr. of rim of glass vessel, in two pieces ; 
opaque, bronze colour glass. 2" x PI. XXIII. 

C. xciii. 076. Fr. of bronze wire, sq. in section, slightly 
curved. Length jg", widlli 

C. xciii. 077-8. Halves of two glass beads, echinus- 
shaped. 077, deep yellow, translucent ; 078, light blue, 
translucent. Surface corroded, Diam. J" and PI, 

XXIII. 

C. xciii. 079. Carnelian bead, red to yellow, spherical. 
Diain. 1". PI. XXIII. 

C. xciii. 080. Fr. of glass, i)<ile green, translucent. I" x 
PI. XXIII. 

C. xciii. 081. Fr. of glass bead, flattened bulb, trans- 
luceot yellow. Diam. c, g*. 

C. xciii. 08s. Fr. of stone flake, hard grey-brow'n ; shape 
indeterminate. Gr. M. 1 

C. xciii. 083. Stone blade, close grain, dark grey ; slightly 
curved downward and outward. Lower face smooth 
with bulb of percussion at one end. Single ridge partly 
median but running towards Ixick near one end. .Single 
edge on concave curve, worn. Hack, flattened and 
changing its direction for about J of its total length, i ^g". 

C. xciii. 084. Fr. of stone blade, dark grey-green, close- 
grained. Double-edged ; two ridges, ^g". 

C. xciii. 085. Stone point, dark grey, clo.se grain ; cur\’ed 
leaf-shaped. Lower face smooth, with bulb of percussion 
at butt. Upper face has two ridges converging towards 
{M>int. l.X!ngth 1^^', gr. width ^1*. 

C. xciii. 086. Fr. of stone blade, dark green-grey, close- 
grained. Double-edged. Hulb of percussion on lower face. 
Median ridge. Worn, i J"* 

t 

C. xciii. 087. Stone implement; dark grey, close- 
grained. Slightly tapering at one end to flat rounded 
point. Other end cut siskew, the acute angle slightly 
rounded and sharpened. Median ridge imd two incomplete 
side ridges. Ix)wcr face smooth, with bulb of percussion. 
Length ij", gr* width gr* thickness 

C. xciii. 088-98. Eleven frs. of stone blades; dark 
grey, green-grey, grey-brown and yellow-brown ; close- 
grained. Double-edged. Lower faces smooth ; on upper 
faces one or more ridges. Gr. fr. 1 J". 

C. xciii. 099. Stone arrow-head; dark grey-green, 
close-grained. Ia;af-shnpcd ; flaked on one side ; worked 
edges on both. larngth 1", gr. width J*. 

C. xciii. oioo-iao. Twenty-one stone flakes ; mostly 
chert blades, or frs. of. All grey of various shades excepting- 
those otherwise noted below, and of close grain; single, 
double and triple ridged. 0101, small fr. of narrow blade, 
much worn on edges. 0102, irreg. with port of large bulb of 
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percussion on under face and fan fracture on upper. 0x05, 
short and broad, concave longitudinally on under face, 
oxxo, brown jasper, narrow, with high median ridge, 
retouched along its whole length. All clumsily shaped, 
long and narrow, strongly curved under at one end. 
0114, long and narrow fr. ; small bulb of percussion on 
lower face ; flat on upper face with two ridges near worn 
edges, ojxp, fr.; curved laterally to point, thin and roughly 
flaked on upper face. 0x20, fr. ; dark grey-brown, flat on 
both faces with well-defined bulb of |H‘rcussion on lower ; 
slightly tapering towards bulb ; single edge wwn ; back 
fl.at. Gr. M. (0114) xig* ; sm. M. (oioj) f. PI. XXII. 

C. xciii. 0121-40. Twenty stone flakes, mostly frs. 
of blades ; dark grey, green-grey and grey-brown ; close 
grain. ox2x, high median ridge, broken ; edges worn. 
0122, median ridge; edges worn. 0123, two edges, two 
ridges near one edge, one near other. 0124, single (.^) 
edged ; two ridges near back ; one end worked into round 
chisel point. 0126, 0127 and 0x29, edges much worn. 
0x20, upper .surface flat ; ridges near edges. 0131-5, 
edges much worn. OT37, upper face retouched, almost 
removing ridges. 0140, thin and flat, used along both 
edges. Gr. fr. (0121) 2-^g", sm. (0133) I". PI. XXII. 

C. xciii. 0141. Jade celt, with well-sharpened edge, 
chipped. Upper part rough and broken. Length 2^5", 
gr. width gr. thickness F* PI* XXII. 

C. xciii. 014a. Stone celt, roughly chipped, tbin, long 
triangular ; apex broken ofl ; dark grey mottled stone. 
All three edges sharpened ; butt slightly curved laterally. 
Length i j", {sf* width iF, gr. thickness PI. XXll. 

C. xciii. 0143. Chip of hard stone, olive green. Gr. 
M. i". 

C. xciii. 0144-5. Two frs. of bronze, partly melted. 
Gr. M. iF* 

t 

C. xciii. 0146. Jade celt ; green, flat ; well-shaqwned 
edge. Length gr. width gr. thickness c. 

C. xciii. 0148. Chip of hard stone, olive green, as C. xciii. 
0143. Gr. M. I'lV* 

C. xciii. 0149. Stone core, dark grey, from which long 
narrow blades ha\'e been flaked. Length i}*. 

C. xciii. 0150. Chip of hard stone, olive green, us C. xciii. 
0143, 0148. Gr. M. II'. 

C. xciii. 0151. Stone scraper (?), hard dark grey, cut 
flat. Slightly curved ; flat back partly worked and partly 
broken ; ,butt worked flat ; opposite end rounded from 
below and roughly chipped to wavy edge which ends in 
a sliarp point where it meets back, zj' x 2' x J'. 

C. xciii. 015a. Fr. of pottery, coarse gritty clay, red 
inside, dark grey outside. Sand- worn. Gr. M. iiF* 

C. xciii. 0153. Fr. of worked stone, hard black. Tliick 

. at butt ; opposite end worked into thumb-nail edge. 
Smoothed and blunted by sand wear. Gr. M. ij*. 

C. xciii. 0154. Fr. of worked stone, rounded and nibbed 
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into facets ; hollow and spongy inside ; edges round 
hollow worked flat and smooth by rubbing on a flat surface. 
Hard, black. Perhaps a burnisher. H. diam. of flat 
side 

C. xclU. 0155-6. Two fra. of pottery, coarse, gritty. 
0155) red, black exterior ; one edge chamfered. Probably 
part of bottom and side of a vessel. oi$6, light grey 
throughout. Gr. M. (0/56) sj*. Both weathered and 
sand-wom. 

C. xciil. 0157. Fr. of iron, oxydized. 2* x ij' x X". 

C. xciii. 0158-63. Five stone flakes and frs. 0158, 
brown jasper, perhaps used as end-scraper. 0259, yellow- 
brown, triangular in general form ; high median ridge ; 
retouched on edges. 0160, grey-brown, showing bulb of 
percussion. oi6x, hard, black, showing bulb of jK'rcussion 
with conchoidal rings ; under face retouched at one end. 
0162 f long narrow blade, greenish stone ; edges worn. Gr. 
M. (orjS) PI. XXII. 


C. xciii. 0163-6. Four frs. of pottery. 0163, red, 
gritty ; outer surface flaked ; inner surface bears marks 
suggesting wheel-throwing. 0x64, red at inner surface, 
grey at outer ; gritty ; weather and sand-worn. 0/65, 
red, inner and outer surfaces blackened ; gritty and 
hard. Probably lumd-madc. 0x66, similar to 0165 but 
inside surface red. Sand-worn. Gr. length i\", gr. thick- 
ness J". 

C. xciii.-L.A. 01-7. Seven jasper and chert blades, 

long, narrow ; single and double-ridged ; yellow-brown, 
grey, black, and dark red stone. Gr. length {03) 2]*. 

C. xciii.-L.A. 08. Fr. of soft stone, grey and white, 
semi-cylindrical, ix'ngth ij”, diam. 4*. 

C. xciii.-L.A. og-ii. Three jasper arrow-heads ( 7 ). 

09, chipped St], one end, greenish-grey. Length i]”. 
0x0, pointed each end, yellow-brown. Length ij". 
oil, long leaf-shu{)ed, as L.I. 012, &c. ; oli^'c green. 
Length 2t\'. 
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CHAPTER VII 


REMAINS OF ANCIENT LOU-LAN 


Section I.— WORK RESUMED AT AND AROUND THE LOU-LAN SITE 


The immecliato object of my return to the Lou-lan Site, L.A., was to search its vicinity for such 
further ruins as might have escaped us on my visit seven years before, owing to want of time and 
the deceptive nature of the ground in this wind-eroded desolation. In order to assure a fair chance 
of success for this programme it became necessary to establish our base camp at the ancient station 
and thence to push out reconnaissances into previously unexplored portions of the adjoining desert. 
Accordingly on the morning of February i ith, the day following our arrival, all camels but a few 
needed for the extended reconnaissance planned north-eastwards were sent off under Tokhta 
Akhun’s guidance to Altmish-bul^ik, at the foot of the outermost Kuruk-tagh, there to enjoy 
grazing for a few days and a drink from the ice of the salt springs. 

It was to the east and north-east that I was particularly anxious to have a search made for 
any clue to the line followed by the ancient Chinese high road coming from the side of Tun-huang. 
I therefore entrusted this important reconnaissance over wholly unknown ground to Afraz-gul ; 
for previous experience had given me confidence in his energy and power of keen observation. 
Meanwhile my own stay at L.A. enabled me to turn my diggers to profitable work on Ancient 
deposits of refuse within the station, which owing to their greater depth or for other reasons had 
escaped attention during our former hurried visit. At the same time it offered a chance for a much 
closer survey of the site than had previously been possible. 

The results yielded by this renewed survey have been fully utilized already in the detailed 
description contained in Chapter XI of Serindia, which was written after my return from this 
journey.* There is, therefore, no need to record them here separately. But I may point out that 
it was solely this fresh survey, aided by the experience I had gained, subsequently to my first visit, 
at other wind-eroded sites far away to. the east, which allowed me definitely to trace the position 
of the ramparts that once enclosed the fortified Chinese station. The extreme force with which 
wind-erosion has operated at this site, since its abandonment early in the fourth century of our era, 
could scarcely be better illustrated than by the fact that in 1906 I had been able to recognize the 
scanty remnants of only those two wall lines which, running from east-north-east to west-south-west, 
lay in the prevailing wind direction and had thus escaped complete eflfacement. Of the wall faces 
once running at right angles to these and completing the quadrangular enclosure of the station I had 
been unable on that occasion to discover any remains, and it was only by a minute re-examination 
of the ground that I now succeeded in establishing their e.xact position as shown in the revised 
plan to be found in Serindia.* The photographs reproduced in Figs. 152-5, 157, will help to 
illustrate the results of this second survey, as recorded in Serindia.* 


* See Serindia, i. pp. 370 sqq. [For an assumed Chinese 
name of L.A. see M. Maspero’s App. / 4 .] 

* Cf. ibid., i. pp. 386 s<i<i. ; iii. PI. 23. 

’ Fig. ^52 shows the surviving northern segment of the 
cast (or more strictly cast-north-east) wall foundation in 
its whole length of about 80 feet, us seen from the west. 


In Fig. 157 the north end of the same wall segment is seen, 
with the layer of tamarisk brushwood which has prevented 
complete erosion. On the right appears a small tamarisk-cone 
which had grown up later on wind-eroded lower ground. 
Reference to the measuring rod in the photograph shows that 
the ground level near by has been lowered by at least a further 
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Before I describe the finds that rewarded the fresh examination of the ancient refuse heaps, 
it will be convenient to refer briefly to the supplementary photographs which I secured of the 
ruins. Fig. 151 shows the remains of the large ‘ Ya-men '-like structure L.A. u* in the 
foreground and the Stupas L.A. x, xi in the distance. In Fig. 150 attention may be called 
to the dead tamarisk growth covering a small cone on the deeply eroded ground on the right. 
This is of interest ; for, as previously noted, such remains of vegetation, at a level reduced 
by wind-erosion considerably below that of the ancient surface, furnish evidence of the temporary 
return of moisture centuries after the site had been abandoned and lost the protection of 
living vegetation.® The dead tamarisks which another view of the foreground to the south of 
L.A. II (Fig. 148) shows on a level even lower belong probably to a still later period. The 
depth to which the ground has been excavated by wind-erosion around certain structures of the 
site, as much as 30 to 35 feet below the original level of the third century, is strikingly demon- 
strated by the photographs. Figs. 146, 156. They show the ruined Stupas x and xr, raised as they 
now appear on high terraces. The strata of clay laid bare on the sides of the latter are of geological 
interest as attesting successive periods of sedimentary deposition. 

While small groups of men were detached on February 12th and 13th to search the ground 
in different directions for unexplored remains, I employed the. rest of the labourers to clear away 
refuse deposits within the ancient station. Under a thin layer of drift-sand a large heap of con- 
solidated refuse was discovered between the rush-wall quarters marked L.A. vi in the site plan of 
Serindia (PI. 23) and the almost completely eroded structure v (Fig. 147).® It was frotu 2 to 3 
feet in thickness and consisted mainly of reed-straw and other stable refuse. But amidst this we 
recovered a considerable number of Chinese records, on wood and paper, including several com- 
plete slips and a portion of a rectangular cover-tablet with Chinese inscription, besides a paper 
fragment in Early Sogdian script. Among the miscellaneous relics found here may be mentioned 
a wooden seal-case, L.A. iv. v. 03 (PI. XVI), of a type closely resembling the seal-cases found by 
me along the Tun-huang Limes ; a well-made but much-repaired leather shoe, L.A. iv. v. 01 
(PI. XXVII) ; a sheath-like object in very fine silk, L.A. iv. v. 014 ; fish-bones, L.A. iv. v. oi8-iq ; 
and numerous fragments of silk and woollen fabrics. A few Chinese slips (L.A. vi. i. 1-4) were 
recovered in one of the rooms built of rush-walls in the structure immediately to the west of this 
refuse heap, while from another part of these quarters came the miscellaneous small implements 
shown in the List below under L.A. vi. v. 

Encouraged by these finds, I had the big area of refuse, L.A. vi. ii, extending betw»ccn L.A. vi 


5 or 6 feet since the growth of this tainurisk-conc began. 
In the same fig. is seen in the foreground the debris of heavy 
timber which may mark the last remains of the gate leading 
through the cast wall (cf. Serindia, i. p. 388). 

Fig. 154 shows the much smaller terrace bearing the 
scanty remnant of the southern segment of the same ENE. 
wall face and lying quite close to what was the south-east 
comer of the circumvallation. • 

Fig, 153 exhibits the few portions of the northern 
(strictly west-north-west) face where remains of the wall 
foundation, in the shape of tamarisk fascines, arc still trace- 
able, marking the original ground level. The small dead 
tamarisk stems in the foreground of Fig. 153 arc of interest. 
They had grown up and died young on ground which hud 
been eroded already to a depth some 20 feet below the 
original level, presunuibly at a time when subsoil water 
had again temporarily approached the site. 


In Fig. 150 wc sec the two small clay mounds that alone 
survive to indicate the line followed by the w’cstern wall. 
The timl>cr debris strewing the ground Ix'tween ihcm 
probably marks the position of the gate tliat once led through 
the middle of the western wall face (cf. Serindia, i. p. 387). 

Finally Fig. 155 shows the remnants of the soutlicrn 
rampart, the one least difficult to trace (see ibid., i. p. 386), 
as seen near the south-western corner. 

* For its detailed description cf. Serindia, i. pp. 375 sqq. 

® f'f. aljovc, pp. 183, 205 s(j. ; Serindia, i. p. 390. 

• Owing to a misapprehension arising from the fact that 
I had, when I revisited the site, no copy of the plan of the 
eroded structure made in 1906, the finds made in this refu.se 
heap have been marked erroneously with the ‘ site-mark ’ 
L.A. IV. V. This has been retained in the De.scri|jtive List, 
though the correct mark of the structure which the refu.se 
heap adjoins is L.A. v. 
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and L.A. in, carefully searched afresh and with ample reward for this unsavoury labour. As 
recorded in Serindta,’’ it had on the previous occasion been impossible to remove these big accumula< 
tions of dirt, and in turning over their layers some forty more records on wood and paper were 
recovered. Most of them were fragments of Chinese slips or paper documents. But in addition 
to a number of complete Chinese slips the fresh haul comprised also a small rectangular cover- 
tablet (L.A. VI. ii. 057,. Pl. XVIII) inscribed in Kharosthi, which judging from its shape 
appears to have served as a lid to a box," as well as a novelty in the shape of a small silk bag 
inscribed in KharosthI (PI. XVII).* Among miscellaneous objects from the same large rubbish- 
heap it will suffice specially to mention the well-preserved fragment, L.A. vi. ii, 05 (PI. XLIII), of 
a loom-woven textile decorated with a floral pattern ; a neat little bag in crimson silk, L.A. vi. ii. 
06 ; various small wooden implements ; a piece of green-glazed pottery, L.A. vi. ii. 017, &c. 

Considerable refuse deposits, not previously examined, were traced also near the large dwelling 
L.A. IV situated to the south of L.A. vi.'® From those to the south-east, x, several Chinese records 
were brought to light, including a complete paper document of large size in excellent preservation. 
Among the miscellaneous objects found here and in the rubbish layers, xi, to the west and south- 
west of the dwelling, the remains of a horn saddle-tree, obviously for use on a donkey, L.A. v. x. 01 
(PI. XVI) ; some pads of woollen fabric and felt, L.A. v. x. 05-8 ; a piece of basket-marked grey 
pottery, L.A. v. x. 013 (PI. XXVII), closely corresponding to the common type of Han pottery on 
the Tun-huang Limes, may be specially mentioned. 

On the narrow strip of ground along the north side of the main wall in the ‘ Ya-m6n ’-like 
building L.A. ii, running at the back of the brick-built rooms L.A. n. ii.-iv,'^ some consolidated 
refuse had previously escaped notice. Erosion had left little of it, but there were some interesting 
finds among the layers, which consisted mainly of camel-dung and reed-straw. The timber-and- 
wattle built room ii. vi had attracted my attention in 1906 by its superior construction, and the 
high sitting platform and panelled window which it comprised ; “ close to this room were found 
some much-decayed fragments of painted wall plaster. The specimen brought away, L.A. ii. 04, 
shows remains of a geometrical pattern. The interest of these plaster fragments lay in their con- 
taining wheat-straw, conclusive evidence of cultivation having been carried on in the vicinity of 
the ancient station. The fragment of a carved wooden frame, L.A. ii, 05 (PI. XVI), also found 
there, is of interest, as the decorative pattern- of lozenges filled with four-petalled flowers shows 
a very close resemblance to designs common to ornamental wood-carving both of the Lou-lan 
ruins L.B.and the Niya Site.‘" 

We also recovered an interesting series of documents on paper outside the walls of rooms 
vi and vii. Apart from numerous Chinese fragments including the three large pieces L.A. ii. x. 
03-6, there were found here two small fragments in Early Sogdian script (PI. CXXIV) and the 
scrap of a document, L.A. ii. x. 018, in an as yet undeciphered script. This with its partly 
looped, partly elongated characters curiously recalled the script in the legends on the White Hun 
coins. A very careful search made for the remainder of this document proved fruitless. Some 


’ Sec Serindia, i. p. 381. 

* For similar lids with Chinese inscriptions used to close 
boxes containing letters on wooden slips, cf. Serindia, i. p. 382. 

* [According to M. Boyer’s kindly communicated reading 
the little bag, L.A. vi. ii. 059, appears to have been intended 
to convey a small present, the name of sender and recipient 
being insg-ibed on one side, and the gift (of a precious 
stone ?) being referred to on the other ; cf. Chavannes, Doe. 
chinois, pp. 199 sq.j 


** The same misapprehension, as already mentioned 
above in note 6, accounts for the attribution in the list of 
the erroneous ‘ site-marks ’ L.A. v. x and L.A. v. xi to the 
records and other miscellaneous finds from these refuse 
deposits. 

See Serindia, iii. PI. 25. 

*• Cf. ibid., i. pp. 377 sq. 

« See e. g. ibid., iv. PI. XIX, N. xiii. i. 001 ; XXXI, 
L,B. II. 0025-6. 
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Chinese paper fragments were found in the refuse, xi, near the western end of the main wall of 
L: A. 11, and a square, wooden tablet with Kharo$thI script was picked up near the adjoining structure 
L. A. 111. Here I may also mention that fresh examination of the debris on the slopes of the terrace 
bearing the remains of the dwelling L.A. i led to the recovery of a complete Chinese record on 
wood, as well as of a few more fragments of papers bearing Chinese writing and pasted together 
to form the backing for some painted decoration. Similar pieces of pasteboard made up of Chinese 
letters had been found on my first examination of that ruin.** 

As on my previous visit, the eroded ground in the vicinity of the ruined station yielded a plenti* Ceramic 
ful harvest of small ‘ finds ' of the ‘ Tati ’ type. They were picked up by the men sent out to 
search for more ruins and by others who looked about when not occupied w'ith digging. In general ground, 
character these finds agree closely with the corresponding collection made in 1906, and the briefest 
reference to the more interesting among the objects will suffice here. The large fragments L.A. 01, 

0125 (PI. XXVII) afford Useful indications as to the shape and decoration of the common pottery in 
use during the occupation of the station ; in type it appears to have agreed closely with that prevail- 
ing at the Niya Site during the same period. The pottery framework, L.A. 02 (PI. XXVll), forming 
a lattice, is peculiar ; like the open-work wooden panels found in 1906 at L.B. 11, iv, it may have 
served to close an opening in the wall left for the admittance pf light and air.** The fragment of 
green-glazed frit, L.A. 09, represents a ceramic product not otherwise met with at the site and 
likely to have been imported. Among objects in glass the vertically ribbed beads of rich blue 
translucent ware, L.A. 023, 0110 (PI. XXIV), and the foot of a vessel in moulded glass, L.A. 

037 (PI. XXI), deserve mention. The paste seal, L.A. 0137 (PI. XXIV), recalls, by its design of 
an animal, similar intaglios in stone from Yotkan and other Khotan sites.** 

Of the very numerous relics in bronze the complete mirror, L.A. 0107 (PI. XXIV), and the pieces Miscellane- 
of two others, L.A. 05, 0124 (PI. XXIV), are the most interesting. Their decorative designs, fully "“smiles, 
described in the List below, and the Chinese characters on the last named leave no doubt of their 
having been imported from the East. The bronze finger-rings, L.A. 016, 090, 138 (PI. XXIII, 

XXIV), and the ornamented bronze stud-head, L.A. 0136 (PI. XXIII), may also be mentioned. 

Among remains in iron, also numerous, the sickle, L.A. 024 (PI. XXI), and the well-preserved 
snafHe, L.A. 034 (PI. XXI), are of special interest. The portion of a wooden saddle-tree, L.A. 04 
(PI. XVI), found on eroded ground close to the Stupa L.A. x within the station, and in fair pre- 
servation, had probably been carried there from the remains of one of the neighbouring structures. 

The very numerous stone blades, L.A. 018, 069-70, 099-104, &c., suggest that the occupation 
of the site may go back to an early period of the stone age, while the well-worked jade celts, 

L.A. 0145-6, undoubtedly neolithic, may have remained in use down to times not far removed 
from those of the historical settlement. 

It is scarcely surprising that after the diligent search made during my previous stay the number Coin Anclit. 
of coins now collected from eroded ground at the site and around it was not so large as before. Yet, 
as the list in Appendix B shows, their total amounts to 56. With the exception of three bearing 
the legend Huo-chUlan, all the rest are pieces of the Wu-chu type. The majority of them, thirty- 
two in all, retain the inscription Wu-chu, though many are clipped ; the rest are small uninscribed 
pieces of the ‘ goose-eye ’ kind. The proportion between these varieties approximately corresponds 
to that noted among the coins recovered before at the ruins L.A. iii— vi. It thus confirms the con- 
clusio » drawn in Serindia that the circulation of those much-clipped pieces as a quasi-subsidiary 
currency goes back farther than has been assumed by some Chinese numismatists.*’ 

** Cf. Seriniia, i. p. 372. ** Sec the rcprcKliiclIons in the three top rows of Serindia, 

»» See ibU., i. pp. 398, 442, 444 (PI. XXXIV), iv. PI. V. •’ ( f. Strindia, i. p. 385 ; iii. p. 1344- 
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On the evening of the third day of our stay Afraz-gul returned to our base camp at L.A. 
from his extensive reconnaissance to the cast and north-east. His account of important remains 
in the latter direction was very encouraging. It held out the hope that these would furnish the clue 
to the line of the ancient Chinese high road from Tun-huang, which I was anxious to follow through 
from the Lou-lan side. His report and maps also satisfied me incidentally that some reliance could 
be placed on the information brought back by the small parties which had been sent out to search 
the area around L.A. These stated that only at two points had they come upon remains other than 
mere relics of the ‘ Tati ’ type or ruins already explored by me, and these two proved to be identical 
with the only places within half a dozen miles of the Lou-lan station where Afraz-gul had been 
able to trace remains calling for excavation. The ancient burial-ground reported to the north-east 
was left to be explored later, when I should move to the ruins farther away in the same direction. 
But the ruined dwelling traced to the east-south-east was duly visited on February 14th, while 
supplementary work was still in progress at L.A. 

This dwelling, L.D., was found to be situated about two and a half miles from the station 
L.A. As we proceeded towards it, the sculpturing effect of wind-erosion on the ground became 
less marked, and the height of the Yardang terraces decreased to 6 to 8 feet. Close to the ruin, 
dead reed-beds were found on the top of some of the Yardangs ; they could also be seen on a low 
sandy ridge near the bank of an ancient channel farther south, to which I shall presently refer. 
Close to the ruin I noticed a few old tamarisk trunks still alive at their top, and received the general 
impression that subsoil moisture may have allowed vegetation to survive here longer than in the 
belt farther north. 

The ruin proved to be that of a large dwelling, evidently a farm built of Toghrak timber, 
with wattle walls of vertical tamarisk branches. The woodwork was all badly decayed through 
rotting ; but the tamarisk wattle of the walls survived to a height of a foot or a little more and 
permitted me to make out quite clearly the disposition of the rooms, as shown in the plan (PI. ii). 
The depth of erosion around was only about 5 to 6 feet. The tamarisk brushwood of the walls 
had sufficed to retain a low layer of drift-sand within the rooms. But the objects brought to light 
by clearing them were few. The most important of them were the w’edge-shaped wooden cover- 
tablet, L.D. 07, and the fragment of another, L.D. 04 ; though bleached and perished by exposure 
they yet clearly showed by their shape that they had belonged to Kharosfhl documents of the same 
type as found in numbers at the Niya^and L.A. sites. Their evidence leaves no doubt that the 
occupation of the dwelling was contemporary with that of the Lou-lan station. 

Apart from some wooden implements, L.D. 02 (PI. XXVI) ; a horn spoon, L.D. 06 (PI. XXI) ; 
the fragment of an iron cooking-pot, L.D. 05, the finds chiefly comprised numerous small fragments 
of bronze ornaments and the like, as well as beads of glass and stone. Most of these small objects 
were picked up on the eroded slopes around the ruin. The small fragment of a bronze mirror, 
L.D. 09, may be mentioned as showing Chinese characters in the ornamentation of its back. 
Embedded in the ground just outside the northernmost room was found a large pottery vessel, 
about 3 ft. in height and 2J ft. in diameter at its widest ; the portion of its shoulder and rim, L.D. 08 
(PI. XXIX), shows the thickness and hardness of its material. A find of distinct interest had been 
made by Afraz-gul on his preceding visit, in close vicinity to the ruin ; this was a well-preserved 
Chinese bronze coin of peculiar type (PI. CXIX), showing different seal characters at either end 
and attributed to Yiian Yen (12-8 b.c.). The chronological indication furnished by the effaced 
remains of Kharos|hI documents is fully confirmed by the fact that the twenty coins picked up near 
L.D. were all of the Wu~chu type, about half of them being small clipped pieces.^ 

*** See below. Appendix 2?. 
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Rows of dead Toghraks, prostrate or still upright, marked an ancient dried-up water-course 
winding, at a distance of about half a mile to the south, with a general direction from south-west 
to north-east. Fig. 145 shows some tamarisk-cones rising on eroded ground near this channel and 
still retaining here and there live bushes on their tops. Within the bed of flie channel, about 25 
yards wide and not more than 6 to 7 feet deep, a low growth of living tamarisks was also to be seen 
in places. Afraz-gul had found that the character of the ground, as Fig. 145 shows it, remained 
much the same, as he proceeded eastwards, as far as his Camp xciva (Map No. 29. d. 3). On 
his way there and on his farther journey to the north-north-east, he had picked up some fragments 
of metal and stone (L.D.— L.G. 02—4, 017-20) as well as a dozen Chinese coins ; the latter include 
a Huo-ch^iian piece, while the remainder are of the IVu-chu type, some retaining their inscription 
but others much clipped.** He had come across no structural remains beyond L.D. until about 
three miles from Camp xciva, when he came upon the timber remains of a completely eroded 
dwelling, L.G., on a Yardang. The leg of a wooden food-tray which was found here, L.D.-L.Ci. 01 , 
closely resembles those recovered from the ancient burial-place to be discussed in Section III. 

Beyond L.G. the ground changed from wind-eroded clay with remains of dead vegetation 
to a level flat of salt-encrusted soil or coarse sand. I was unable to visit this ground myself, but 
think it highly probable that we may place near L.G. the eastern limit of the area which, during 
the early centuries of our era, shared the physical conditions prevailing jiround the Lou-lan Site L. A., 
and was accordingly capable of permanent occupation of a settled type. It was near L.G. that 
we were able to trace the easternmost extension of the Kuruk-darya delta, in the shape of an ancient 
river-bed. The salt-encrusted wastes that stretch farther east probably formed part of the barren 
foreshores of the great ‘ Salt Marsh ’ ; and into this salt waste, as an early Chinese record discussed 
elsewhere clearly shows, the waters that once filled the Kuruk-darya beds us(rd to empty tliemsclves 
in the period before the abandonment of the ancient route through the Lou-lan area.*" With the 
nature of this ground, more desolate even than the wind-sculptured desert of the ancient delta, 
1 was soon to become familiar farther to the north. 

Section II.— MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS I'OUNl) AT, OR NEAR, 

LOU-LAN SITE L.A. 

L.A. 01. Fr. of pottery vessel, in three pieces (joined), 
with trumpet-shaped mouth and one small loop luindlc 
(prob. two when complete), curiously flattened above and 
below and evidently intended for suspension by a cord. 

Round neck a zigzag band is roughly incised, and on 
shoulder another line of single zigzag. Clay badly washed ; 
black, burning dull red ; very hard. Diatn. of mouth 
4i',h.5r. PI. XXVII. 

L.A. 03 . Fr. of rectangular pottery framework 

(several pieces now joined), made of bars forming a lattice 
of holes 3* sq. One corner and three squares intact. 

Prob. * pinjara ’ panel for building. Wed preserved. 

Length 13', gr. width 4^', depth if* ; thickness of bars 
I* at back, slightly narrower on front. PI. XXVII. 

L.A. og. Fr. of pottery, of indifferently washed clay ; 
fine deep red colour. Burnt very hard. Well preserved. 

ai'xirxK. 

*• See Appendix B. 

•" Cf. Serindia, i. pp. 423 sq., for the account given in 
Li Tao-yfian’s commentary on the Shui chittg of the terminu- 
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L.A. 04. Back ridge of wooden saddlc-tr,pc ; in shape 
an angular crescent, with one liorn very slutrl and broken 
on upper edge. Drilled with four holes (one in each horn 
and two in middle part), from which channels are worn, 
on one side, to lower edge. Part of surface on under-edge 
worn smooth and round by friction. Wood very hard, 
t.'hord from horn to horn of crescent iii" ; h. in middle 
31", at ends of horns li* ; average thickness I". I’l. XVI. 

L.A. 05. Fr. of bronze mirror. On bai k, plain raisrd 
Irorder jl* wide, and within, one ‘ ripple ’ and fr. of snoH 
band Ix'twcen two narrower rayed l)orders. Outre not 
preserved. Goixl condition. Gr. .M. 2 ". 1*1. X.XIV. 

L.A. 06. Fr. of sandstone hone, dark grey ; pointed at 
end and flattened an«l worn at .sides. 12' 13". I'l. XXI. 

L.A. 07. Pottery spinning- whorl ; < iicular dis<’, |iicrce<l. 
Diam. thickness 1 *. 

tion of the Lou-lan river in the ‘ Vu marshes .and for the 
identity of these with the ‘ Marsh of Salt ’ or P’u c/iang lake 
of the S/iui thing and Former ilan .\nnals ; also below, p. 293 . 


Ancient 
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L.A. o8. Stone spinning-whorl, dark grey; circular 
disc, pierced. Diam. ij", thickness A** 

L.A. 09. Fr. of glazed pottery ; body a coarse frit, of 
buff colour. Glaxc copper-green, cracked but adhering 
well to paste. 21” xii" x A*- 
L.A. 010. Fr. of almond (?)-sliell. Length 1 A'* 

L.A. on. Fr. of stone ; \ cry hard, dark grey, nephrite (?). 

Shows sign of working. 2” x 2 ” A*- 

L.A. 013. Bronze disc, in form of Chinese coin, but 
thinner and concavo-convex. Diam. I”. PI. XXIV. 

L.A. 013. Fr. of bronze sheet, folded over. 

L.A. 014. Bronze rivet with dome-shaped head. Diam. 
of head shank J*. 

L.A. 015. Fr. of worked stone blade. Length . 1 ", 
width 

L.A. 016. Bronze finger-ting, with loxenge-shaped bezel 
punched with five small rings in corners and centre of 
lozenge. Well preserved. Diam. 2 * to 4". PI. XXIV. 

L.A. 017. Bronze needle or bodkin, broken off at thicker 
end. Point slightly flattened. Length 14*, thicknc.ss 
. t " to " 

L.A. 018. Fr. of stone blade, pink (flint?). x I”. 
Length i", width 1 *. 

L.A. oig. Small loop of fiat bronze wire, prob. shank 
of button. Length J", width J". 

L.A. 030 . Fr. of square bronze wire, tapering at one 
end and double curved. PI. XXIV. 

L.A. 031 . Fr. of camelian bead, globular. Diam. .1’, 

h. A". 

L.A. 033 . Carnelian bead, globular, chipped. Diam. A") 

h. r. 

L.A. 033. Fr. of glass bead, rich blue, translucent ; 
surface ribbed vertically us L.A. 0110, PI. XXlV. Diam. 

r, r. ' 

L.A. 034. Carved iron blade. Perished at haft, edge 
corroded ; Otherwise fairly preserved. Length gr. 
width 14", gr. thickness c. I”. I’l. XXI. 

L.A. 035. Fr. of circular bronze mirror. Plain rai.sed 
iHjrder, §" wide. No pattern on minute portion of field 
e.xtant. Gr. M. ij". 

L.A. 026. Lead spinning-whorl ; plano-cont ex disc, 
pierced. Diam. gr. thickness J’./. PI. XXlV. 

L.A. 037. Fr. of thin bronze sheet. A*- 

L.A. 038. Fr. of shell ring ornament, lotus-petal piittern. 
Chord A*> width J'i thickness 4 *. PL XXIV. 

L.A. 039. Misc. small bronze and lead frs. Gr. M. I”, 

L.A. 030. Misc. frs. of glass beads, stone and paste ; 
eight in all, including tw<» tx)mpletc ring-lx-ad-s. One 
green paste, opaque; the other blue glass, transparent. 
Diam. oJ latter |*. 

L.A. (7m. N.E. of) 031. Paste (?) ornament; heart- 


shaped, flat, with hole drilled through centre. Length 
A*, gr. width J*, thickness I*. PI. XXlV. 

L.A. (7 m. N.E. of) 033. Bronze stirrup-shaped object ; 

cf. L.A. 0126, and Set. iv. PI. XXXVI, L.A. vi. ii. 0010. 
Length r, gr. width )/. PI. XXlV. 

L.A. (7 m. N.E. of) 033. Bronze button, domc-shaixd, 
with large loop at back and depression in crown. Por 
another, see L.C. 014. Diam. J". PI. XXII I. 

L.A. 034. Iron snaffle, one loop broken, somcwlutt cor- 
roded. Span 5 K, thickness of bar (sq.) 4 *. PI. XXI. 

L.A. 035-6. Two frs. of bronze sheet ; through one 
a rivet, hole in other, c. 1 ” x 4*. PI. XXlV. 

L.A. 037. Fr. of moulded glass, yellowish, translucent. 
Appiirenlly foot of vessel, with rounded edge and undulating 
.surface on which is raised annulet, ij" x i* x J*. PI. XXI. 

L.A. 066. Bronze nail, with round head. Diam. of head 
r, pin (broken) i". PI. XXIV. 

L.A. 067. Stone spinning-whorl, shale (?). Circular disc, 
pierced, as L.A. 07, oS. PI. XXI. Diam. 1", thickness 4 *- 

L.A. 068. Paste dumb-bell-shaped object, dark grey. 
Length 2 *, gr. diam. J*. PI. XXIII. 

L.A. 069-70. Frs. of two stone blades, dark grey. 
Larger 1" x I” x A"- 

L.A. 071-3. Two bronze frs. 071, wire ; 072, strip of 
bronze sheet. Gr. length if". • 

L.A. 073. Fr. of glass bead, blue, translucent, orig. 
spheriail. Gr. M. A*- 

L.A. 074. Fr. of iron rod, corroded, f " x 4*. 

L.A. 075-6. Two iead frs. 075, flattened and bent 
wire. X 4 ". 076, disc, pierced, as L.A. 026. Diam. 

g", thickness 4 ". PI. XXlV. 

L.A. 090. Thin bronze ring, split at one side, where 
ends are flattened. Surface corrugated. Diam. |*. 

L.A. 091. Fr. of glass, cut ; very clear, pale yellowish. 
ifxi”xl”. 

L.A. 093 ( + 0105). Fr. of bronze object (tw'u pieces 
joining), hollow behind. Obv., two slightly convex surfaces 
meeting in straight keel sluipe at c. 55*^. One end pointed, 
with bevelled cdgc;s ; other broken off. Length 24", gr. 
width 1 4", thickness A". PI. XXI. 

L.A. 093. Stone sphere, of lamellar structure ; dark 
grey, weathered, broken. Pierced with lai;gc hole. Diam. 
lA'. 

L.A. 094-6. Three frs. of bronze ; rough, much oxydized. 
Gr. fr. (094) curved like edge of mirror, and made of three 
layers of bronze, superimposed. Of these the two outer 
arc A" wide, and the third (f* wide) is inserted between 
them along outer edge, leaving this A* apart along inner 
edge. Length i J", width A% thickness (outer edge) A*/ 
(inner) 4*- 

L.A. 097. Metal sphere, irregular. Diam. c. 4 ”. 
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L.A. 098. Fr. of bronze finger-ring, with oval I^czcl, 
empty. Diam. IJ", gr. width PI. XXIV. 

L.A. 099-104. Frs. of stone blades, all of grey chert, 
excepting 0104 which is prob. agate or very translucent 
flint. I.argcst (0/04), iiV ^ iV 

L.A. 0105. Fr. of bronze, joining 093 (^. v.). 

L.A. 0106. Hollow bronze object. 4 * x x 

L.A. 0107. Bronze mirror. Complete, circular, with high 
pierced boss to handle in centre of l>ack. Raised border, 
plain ; square in double raised outline round centre loop. 

From centre of each side t>f square projects outwards 
a T, in double raised outline. Parallel to the uppe'r 
limb of the T and about i* from it is a similar and e<iual 
double line with a short return limb at right angles to it, 
at its K. extremity, forming a reversed L. The upright 
limb cut short by the raised border line encircling the field. 

On each side of these tw'o forms is a simple spiral probably 
indicating birds. Diagonally opposite the corners of central 
square are corners of four other similar squares, cut oiT 
by the border circle. For more elaborate rendering of 
the same motif, see Ser. iv. PI. XXIX, L.B. v. 006. 2^“ 
X iV- Pb XXIV. 

L.A. oto8. Bronze oblong fr., doubled, and two ends 
riveted to form a tag. length of rivets c. j*. 

PI. xxin. 

L.A. oiciQ. Circular bronze setting for jewel, with four 
loops at back for attachment. In hollow arc remains of 
lac which secured stone. Diam. I". PI. -\XIIJ. 

L.A. ouo. Half of glass bead ; fine blue, translucent ; 
.\malaka shape, as L.A. 023. Diam. j*. PI. XXIV. 

L.A. Oiii. Flat oblong fr. of stone, dark grey ; hole drilled 
from both sides near one end. Broken on all edges, 
il'xirx^*. PI. XXI. 

L.A. 0113 . Irregular fr. of stone, grey-brown ; from 
implement. Gr. M. 1 j*. 

L.A. 0113-33. Eleven frs. of stone blades ; dark grey 
chert, except 0115, 0116, yellow. Gr. fr. (or/7) sj" x j®g". 

L.A. 0134. Fr. of bronze mirror, with hemispherical 
central boss pierced for handle. Relief design consists 
of four double battle-axe heads surrounding boss (two 
extant), between which arc (.'hin. chars . ; then plain band ; 
then band formed of eight raised segments of circle with 


peripheries turned inwards, touching each other at en<ls. 
Depressed spandrils between segments form eight points. 
Outside segment Ixind is depressed plain band ; outer 
edge broken, P|. XXIV. 

L.A. 0135. Fr. of large pottery jar ; mouth and shoulders. 
Grey clay, decorated with alternate l.iands of incised 
annular lines and scallops. Diam. of mouth 5F , of 
shoulders 12J*. PI. XXVII. 

L.A. 0126. Bronze wire loop (eye), |}ear-sha|H>d ; the 
two emls brought together at broad end, but not actually 
joined. -\s Str. iv, PI, .WXVI, L..\. \i. ii. 0010 ; cf. also 
L.A. 032. Leiiglh li", gr. wi«hh S*. PI. XXIV. 

L.A. 0137. Fr. of pottery, coarse re«l, outer surface 
chipped off, Fttund 7 miles N\V. of L.A. 3I* x /J* x J". 

L.A. 0138. Fr. of pottery, dark red, full of white grit, 
black on botli faces. Gr. M. jil", thicknc.ss 1 *. 

L.A. 0136. Bronze stud head ; S(|., convex, forming 
quatrefoil, with thick ehuigated midrib in each foil 
accentuating and strengthening corners. Hole drille<l 
through centre, and four smaller ones round it between 
foiLs. 5 " s«j., h. l‘i. XXII I. 

L.A. 0137. Red paste seal, elliptical, witli two parallel 
loops at back for curd. Devi<-e, an animal standing to 
L. p. Legs worked in dots. Face /“u* ■ 4 ". PL XXIV. 

L.A. 0138. Bronze ring, broad with ribbed surface as 
N. XU. 03. Diam. laeadlh Y- 

L.A. 0139. Fr. of stone, of rich dark turquoise c<»Iuur ; 
inalacliite (?). Y x 4* x 4 ". 

L.A. 0140-1. Fr. of bronze, thick, will) curved edge and 
traces of relief. Pn>I>. edge of mirror, but pattern oblite- 
rated l>y oxydization. i x J" x J". 

L.A. 0143. Bronze ball. Diam. PI. XXIV. 

L.A. 0143. Fr. of spout of pottery vessel, roughly cut 
into a number of irregular flat ‘ flutings ’ ; i^ortion of 
shoulder attached. Grey, coarse and spongy, Init |Jolished 
by cxpftsurc. Broken at l>oth ends. 3J* X34* x 4 " x il*. 
PI. X.XVII. 

L.A. 0145-6. Two jade celts; dark and light gre«n , 
respectively. 0/45, 2S'';<(gr. width) ji''.x(gr. thickness) 
i"; 0/46, 22''x1iV> iV. 

L.A. 0147. Stone blade, long, narrow, black. Length 24", 
gr. width 4*. 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT, OR NEAR, RUINS L.A. I-Vl 


L.A. I. vi. 01. Fr. of glass bead ; turquoisc,*transluccnt, 
cylindrical, made by winding a thin cord of glass spirally 
round a mandril. Length Y> i*- 

L.A. I. vl. 03 . Half of camelian bead; light red, 
spherical. Diam. Y- 

L.A. II. 01. Strip of leather, buff-coloured, in tw'o pieces. 
Two holes pierced at one end. Dry and brittle. length 
14', width i'. 

L.A. II. 03 . Wedge-shaped wooden object, with two 


wing.s of unequal length projecting flusli with one face, at 
broad end. Cut in one piece. 'I'hrough the longer wing 
a round hole, t* diam. Use d<jubtful. Well preserved. 
Width of wedge 34’ to i 4 *, length /J", thickness ij". Long 
wing 14* X iI* X 4 '; short wing 4 ' x 1 4 * x J*. PI. XVI. 

L.A. II. 03. Tubular leather object, jac.b. leg of top 
boot, or sock. Marks of sewing where foot joised. Hair 
on inside at upper end. Well preserved. Length 1' i 4 *. 
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L.A. II. 04. Fresco fr., buff surface witli bold dark lines 
of geometrical disposition. Bad condition, 4* x 5!". 

L.A. II. 05. Fr. of carved wooden frame. Within raised 
edge is lozenge pattern formed by trellis of raised bands 
with line of Ix^ad orn. down middle of each. In each 
lozenge a four-petallcd flower. Badly weathered and 
split. I'xzl'xir. ri. XVI. 

L.A. III. i. 01. Fr. of oblong tablet; R. end square, 
intatrt ; J.. end roughly cut off in wedge-shape, apparently 
later. 0 /n>. one 1. Khar., along lop, with 4 columns Khar, 
words below. a few Khar, chars., faint. Wood liard, 

but cracked. 3^* X4i" (max.) x J*. PI. XVI II. 

L.A. IV. V. 01. Leather shoe, round-toed. ICdgc round 
o[>ening leather bound. Sole : strips of leather stitched 
lengthways. Numbers of rciiairs to sole and irregular 
patches roughly applied. Brittle. Length 9I*, gr. width 
43*. I’l. XXVII. 

L.A. IV. V. oa. Fr. of horn, hollow, perished. Ixaigth 

4i''xir. 

L.A. IV. V. 03. Wooden seal-ease ; sep wjth three string 
notches. Hole drilled through other two sides and through 
bottom. Holes unusual ; but cf. Ser. ii. p. 780, T. xiv. 
vii. 004, and ii. p. 771, T. viii. 5, tyfie b. ij* sq. xj*. 
PI. XVI. 

L.A. IV. V. 04. Two frs. of silk fabric, plain white, 
much worn. Gr. fr. 5* X3J". 

L.A. IV. V. 05. Wooden object, roughly amphora shape, 
drilled through from end to end. H. iJ*, gr. diam. f". 
PI. XXI. 

L.A. IV. V. 06. Fr. of pottery, dark grey, orn. with 
comb-drawn band and festoons. Hole drilled at one edge. 
Cf. Sh. 04-05, and Ser. iv. PI. XXXVI, L..A. vi. ii. 1. 
if* X Ii* X ,V. PI. XXI. 

L.A. IV. V. 07. Fr. of leather, hard and worn. Gr. M. 3J*. 

L.A. IV. V. 08. Vegetable fibre ; a few strands. Gr. M. 

3'- 

L.A. IV. V. 09-13. Four frs. of woollen fabric ; plain 
e\en weave,' on crimson, others yellowish buff; oJo has 
fr. of buff silk sewn to it. Gr. fr. (010) 73* x 9*. 

L.A. IV. V, 013. Two frs. of paste. Gr. M. 3 *. 

L.A. IV. V. 014. Sheath-like silk object; tapering, 
triangular, of very fine white silk, finely sewn. Length 
8*, width 2i* to I’g*. 

L.A. IV. V. 015. Fr. of silk fabric, plain white. 3*x lo*. 

L.A. IV. V. 016. Silk cord ; made of strip of plain buff 
silk twisted and knotted, strand of woollen yarn, and strip 
of buff and crimson silk sewn together. l.«ngth 2ii*. 

L.A. IV. V. 017. Three frs. of silk fabric, plain blue, 
sand-encrusted. Gr. fr. 4*X3*. 

L.A. IV. V. 018. Fin-bone of small fish (?), shaped 
something like bifd’s sternum. Length ij*, gr. width j*. 

L. A. IV. 1'. oig. Lower jaw-bone of small fish ( 7 ), set 
with recurved saw teeth. Narrow, long and tapering. 
Length a*, width at articulation }*. 


[Chap, vn 

L.A. V. X. 01. Part of horn saddle-tree, of flattened 
arch shape. One end lost ; five circular holes at broken 
edge show repair in antiquity. Other end broken off, 
now re-joined. Three oblong rectang. holes evenly spaced 
along lower edge, and remains of another at breadth. 
Well made ; horn split and hard ; cf. L.A. 04. Across 
ends orig. c. laj*, h. of arc fij", width (in middle) (at 
end) iF, gf* thickness 1*. PI. XVI. 

L.A. V. X. 03 . Fr. of bronze sheet, roughly triangular, 
thickened at one angle where it extends to a narrow 
tongue through which is drilled a hole. Shoulders where 
tongue joins. Ozydized and lient. 5"'x43*xt*. 

L.A. V. X. 03. Wooden * chuluk ', as Ser. iv. PI. XXXV, 

L. B. IV. ii. 009, &c. Made from fork of natural stick, 
slightly thinned under one arm of cross-piece. Notch 
for string round lower end, and end pointed, as Ser. 
examples. Used for fastening animals’ collars. Length 
5*, length of cross-piece 43*, diam. of stick f*. PI. XVI. 

L.A. V. X. 04. Oblong block of wood, with return piece 
along one long edge (but broken off short). Two holes 
drilled through width of main piece, near each end. Length 
3 34*, width 1 3", thickness J* (with return, max. J*). 

L.A. V. X. 05-8. Four rough pads of coarse woollen 
fabric and felt. Ragged and dirty. Approx, size 6* x 4*. 

L.A. V. X. og. Mass of wool, fine brown, half felted. 
C’.4''x3*. 

L.A. V. X. 010. Fr. of goat’s-halr fabric ; edhrse, buff 
and dark brown. 'J'hick warp and close-pressed weft, 
giving ribbed effect. Dirty. C. 3l*x2"'- 

L.A. V. X. on. Fr. of rope, made of three strands of 
vegetable fibre. Length 9*, diam. j* to i*. 

L.A. V. X. 013 . Fr. of goat’s-hair cord ; two strands, 
doubled and twisted together. Doubled end button-holed 
with fine buff woollen yarn. Length loj*, diam. 

L.A. V. X. 013. Fr. of pottery; hard grey, fairly well 
washed. Basket-marked outside. Gr. M. 6^*, thickness 
J*. PI. XXVII. 

L.A. V. xi. 01. Fr. of felt, buff-coloured, ragged. Gr. M. 2i". 

L.A. V. xi. 03 . Fr. of woollen canvas, in broad buff 
and brown stripes. Coarse. Well preserved. Gr. M. 7*. 

L.A. V. xi. 03. Wooden label ; blank, pointed at one 
end. 4^V x F- I’l- ^^I. 

L.A. V. xi. 04. Stone spinning-whorl, dark grey ; disc, 
pierced, slightly convex on one side. Diam. i^*, thickness 
jV- Pl.'XXI. 

L.A. VI. ii. 01. Rectang. wooden tablet, with a hole 
pierced near each of two comers. Blank. 4}* x 24” x 

L.A. VI. ii. 03 . Frs. of horsehair canvas, with portion 
of felt border attached, and string patches. Prob. part 
of strainer as Ser. iv. PI. XXVIII, N. xii. 0018, and PI. L. 

M. I. iv. 0010. Brittle. Gr. fr. 23* x 24*. 

L.A. VI. ii. 03. Fr. of silk fabric, buff ; fine plain texture, 
sewn in places. Tom. 7l*X73*. 
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L.A. VI. ii. 04. Fr. of paper, buff, well made ; torn and 
blank. 6* x 5*. 

L.A. VI. ii. 05. Fr. of loom-woven textile in blue and 
buff. Counterchange stripes, the pattern being a threc- 
pointed narrow leaf half blue and half buff. Kvcnly woven 
double cloth. 4l'x3J*. Ragged but well preserved. 
PI. XLIII. 

L.A. VI. ii. 06. Crimson silk bag, with narrow green 
edging, and thick drawing string of double buff colour 
silk tied in bow at each side. Mouth relatively large ; 
liag lined with buff corded silk. Prob. for charm. Worn. 

li'xir. 

L.A. VI. ii. 07. Fr. of hemp string, three-ply, well made. 

1' i' X i*. 

L.A. VI. ii. 08. Wooden ‘ dead-eye ', U-shaped, as Ser. 
iv. PI. XXVlir, N. XXIX. ii. 001. b. 3iV x ai*- 

L.A. VI. ii. 09. Wooden cleat as N. xlii. i. 03, Sic., 
and Ser. iv. PI. XXVIII, N. xiv. iii. 0017, &c. Prob. 
used in loom for supporting hcddles. Well preserved. 
3i'xi''xr. 

L.A. VI. ii. 010. Wooden spoon, roughly made, with 
bowl slightly askew. 6 J* x J" x J*, bowl 2" x i". PI. XXIX . 

L.A. VI. ii. on. Dome-shaped wooden object, pierced 
through centre; somewhat like spinning-whorl. Uiam. 
li*, h. i". PI. XXI. 

L.A. VI. 11 . 013 . Wooden disc, roughly made, pierced and 
showing wear on one side of hole on each surface, — the 
wear being in opposite directions on two sides, as though 
used as some sort of check on a straight cord. Traces 
of black paint on one side and red on otlier. Dium. ij", 
thickness /g*. 

L.A. VI. ii. 013. Piece of wooden slick, rounded at one 
end, partly broken at other. Seems to have been drilled 
through part of its length. Length 2^", diam. -Jg". 

L.A. VI. ii. 014. Fr. of wooden lath, plain, aj* x J" < 

s * 
le • 


L.A. VI. ii. 015. Twig of wood, with yarn twisted round it, 
used as a spindle. Length 4I*, diam. 

L.A. VI. ii. 016. Fr. of carnelian bead, red. Or. M. 

15 • 

L.A. VI. ii. 017. Fr. of side of pottery vessel, {Hirtly 
glazed on exterior with poor green glaze. Outer surface 
scaled ; saline eruption. Finely washed and levigated 
red body. Or. M. 4J*, thickness Jg*. 

L.A. VI. ii. 018. Mass of woollen silk and hair frs., 

including frs. t)f buff and crimson plain woollen fabric, 
one fr. of plain crimson silk; flat plaiteil goat’s-hair 
band; twisted cord; fine rosary-knotted conls of same, 
and mass of fine white wool. Or. length (twiste<l cord) 

3' 2". 

L.A. VI. il. 057. Part of box-lid, shaped like rectang. 
cover-tablet, and with similar seal cav. and string-grooves, 
but rabbeted Ix-low, round edge, to fit into top of btix. 

Along inner side of rabbet, at one eml, a deeper groove 
is again cut. About two-thirds of the lid are preserved 
(in width) ; <:omplctc in length. Oln>. seal cav. (i* x'l* in- 
complete) ; seal and strings lost. Part of 3 II. Khar, across 
one end, and of one 1. across other; clear black, lender- 
side blank. \\’«>od hard and in good condition. 31^0" x 
(incomplete) X (gr. thickness) J". PI. XV 1 11. 

L.A. VI. ii. 058. Rectang. cover-tablet ; miniature ; 
corners chipped, but otherwise good condition. O/n’. 
seal cav. .sij.) and string grooves ; both empty. No 
writing obv. or rev. Zj'f," x i" x (max.) J". PI. XVII. 

L.A. VI. ii. 059. Small silk bag, oblong, one end open ; 
inscr. one side with 4 11. Khar., on other with 2 11. Some 
holes, but writing clear and black. Silk natural-coloured ; 
rather open weave. Hag sj' x jJ*. PI. XVII. 

L.A. VI. V. 01. Part of wooden comb, with unusually 
high-arched back ; rather roughly made. II. 3J", length 
of teeth I J", width (broken) 1 JJ". 

L.A. VI. V. 03. Wooden cleat, similar to I,.A. vi. ii. ou, 
fa'. Well preservetl. Length 33*, wkllh IjV, thi» kness J". 


OBJECT.S EXCAVATED, OR FOUND NEAR, DWia.LlNO L.D. 


L.D. 01. Circular wooden lid with overhanging rim, 
.slightly domed on upper side and drilled in centre for 
handle. Broken aw’ay at two sides. Split and weathered. 
IXam. 4}', gr. thickness J*. 

L.D. oa-3. Two wooden ‘dead-eyes*; 02 as Ser. 
iv. PI. XXVIII, N. XXIX. ii. 001. b ; 03 horscshoe-shai>cd. 
Both much perished. Lengths 3^" and 3F, sijan of 
each 3i'. PI. XVI, XXVI. 

L.D. 04. Fr. of wooden cov.-tablet, showing portion 
of seal cavity and three string notches. Much perished. 

3rxxr. 

L.D. 05. Fr. of side (?) of iron cooking-pot ; round, 
with two slightly raised ridges. Similar to N. xli. 01, 
PI. XXVII. Surface corroded. 4*x '2l''. 

L,D. 06. Horn spoon, with curved bowl, shaped by 


cutting the material concavo-convax. L«»ng handle, 
broken. Peri-shed ami split open at the laminations. 
Length GJ", gr. width of bowl i J". PI. XXI. 

L.D. 07. Wedge-shaped wooden cov.-tablet, with seal 
cavity and hole near point. Bleached, split, and corruiled. 
>3i” -<21* («*■• width). 

L.D. 08. Fr. of rim and shoulder of pottery vessel, 

large, thick and heavy. VVell-curleil lip witli .s<juare<l edge 
presented directly outwar<ls, very short ner k, and abruptly 
out-cuiA'ing shoulder. Dark grey clay, iMM»rly washed, 
very hard. Good condition, 74" <«■•{?• diam. 

of mouth c. 11". 1*1. XXIX. 

L.D. 09. Fr. of bronze mirror, showing on back plain 
raised outer edge ; then Ixmd with C’hin. chars. iMJtwcen 
two narrow rayed bands ; and raised band of circle- 
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segments^ as in L.A. 0124, PI. XXIV, bordering inner field. 
Corroded, i F x i i'' x 

L.D. 010. Bronze loop of buckle, of squat key-Iiole sluqx;. 
r>^r>^ A"* PI. XXIV. 

L.D. on. Bronze stud, with dome-shaped head. Length 
diam. of head I". 

L.D. oia. Fr. of bronze plate, oblong, pierced. F x A*"- 

L.D. 013. Glass bead, blue, translucent, of flattened 
double cone shape. Diarn. j'', h. ^2*"* 

L.D. 014. Half of glass bead, blue, translucent ; spherical. 
Diarn. h. 

L.D. 015. Fr. of glass, blue, translucent, flat, x y x f,/* 

L.D. 016. Fr. of glass vessel. Edge of circular foot or 
mouth, flattened on horizontal surface, with round edge 
leading to neck. Green glass, cloud v but transparent. 

L.D. 017. Fr. of agate bead, brilliant orange red, cloudy ; 
bugle. Length i diam. 

L.D. 018. Bronze orn. Thin circular plalV, pierced, with 
fleur-de-lis orn, rising from one side, i'' x -J J". 


[Chap. VII 

L.D. 019. Fr. of iron wire, bent to loop. Oxydized. f' 
X 2 ", thickness of wire I", 

L.D. 090 - 1 . Two frs. of bronze finger>ring; hoop 
orn. with series of circular settings (empty). Diam. of 
settings length (gr. fr.) j*, width gV* 

L.D. 099 . Fr. of bronze wire, flattened, bent up irregu- 
larly at each end. 2" x i* x 

L.D. 093. Fr. of bronze rosette ; thin sheet, scalloped 
on one edge and showing two sides of scj. h<»le at other. 

r>-r. 

L.D. 094. Bronze stud, with dome-shaped head, as L.D. 
oil, &r. Length 2", diam. of head 

L.D. 095. Fr. of stone blade, as L.C.-L.G. 013, &c. 

irxi'xiV. 

L.D. os6- 8. Three frs. of glass beads, blue, translucent, 
spherical and ring-shaped. Gr. M. J". 

L.D. 099. Fr. of agate bead, spherical, x x J*. 

L.D. 030. Fr. of glass, transparent, horn colour, irregular 
shape, X 2 * X 1 *. 


ORJECrS FOU.Vl) .V 

L.G. 01. Pottery handle ; curved, rough grej' ; clay full 
of wliitc grit. Length sj", width i", thickness J". 

L.G. 09 . Jasper (?) core, l»rown. si' x i" :< i". 

L.G. 03. Stone implement: cclt-shaped, soft grey schist, 
with hole drilled through from both sides at top. sj'x 

trxr. 

L.G. 04. Paste bead, flat rectang., yellow. 2 * x I" x y. 

L.G. 05-8. Flakes from ^-ariou.s stones ; brown and green. 
Largest 1 2" x 2 " x 

OBJECTS FOU.\D BY M. AFR.VZ-GUL 

L.D.-L.G. 01. Leg of wooden food-tray ; liop-leg shape 
us L.('. X. oft, 07. 41 " X 1 j” >-4". 

L.D.-L.G. 09 . Fr. of stone point, proh. arrow or javelin 
head. Cf. L.C.-L.G. on, Tl. XXII. ij" x 2 "’ x y. 

L.D.-L.G. 03-4. Two bronze frs. 03. of solid curved 
bar, circular in section. Length i]*. 04, of straight 

hollow tube. Length 2 ". 

L.D.-L.G. 017. Fr. of carnelian bead, red, spherical. 
Diam. 2 *. 

L.D.-L.G. 018. Fr. of stone implement, indeterminate. 

I'xrxjV- 

L.D.-L.G. 019. Iron ring, split at one side, corroded. 

li" X I*. 

L.D.~L.G. 090 . Iron nail, wedge-shaped. Length i^*, gr. 
width 2*j gr. thickness |*. 

L.C.-L.G. 01-6. Frs. of bronze sheet and rod. Gr. 

fr il*o- I" ^ r " 

1 1 • I 4 ' 2 ' 1 ii • 


r OR NEAR L.G. 

L.G. 09, Fr. of stone scraper (?), hard black, ij)" x i* 

a" 

L.G. 010. Bronze buckle, small circular, with tongue 
preserved. Diam. H", thickness of bar 

L.G. oil. Bronze arrow-head, of solid triangular flat- 
faced type, as L.J. 01, Good condition. ii'',gr. width 
PL XXIII. 

L.G. 015. Fr. of bronze plate, x i" x ■ 

ON ROUTES TO, OR FROM, L.G. 

L.C.-L.G. 07-8. Two stone frs., light-grey ; long ir- 
regular shape. Longest 2i", width c. 2 ”. 

L.C.-L.G. 09-10. Two chert cores, hard, grey ; 010 
with facets all round, 09 with one flat face. Lengths : 09 
si", 010 irV* PI. XXII. 

L.C.-L.G. on. Jasper hastate point; arrow-head or 
small spear-head, broken at both ends. Brownish-grey. 
Length 22*. PI- XXII. 

L.C.-L.G. 019-14. Three frs. of stone blades, oxa, 
olive grey, with double rib ; or j, mottled brown, slightly 
curved, double rib and part of third; 014, black, with 
central rib. Lengths ij*, i 2 *, 

L.C.-L.G. 015. Fr. of pottery ; coarse, dark grey, full of 
white grit ; showing two groups of incised parallel lines 
meeting en chevron, as in L..\. 0143, PI. XXVII. si" xa" 
X 2 '. PI. XXV, 
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Section III.— RELICS OF AN ANCIENT BURIAL-GROUND 

During the four days we had so far spent with our base established at the I.ou-lan station, 
the weather had favoured our labours. The temperature had indeed kept very low, with minima 
down to 44 degrees F. below freezing-point. But the cold, in the absence of any wind except 
occasional gentle breezes from the north-east, was not felt severely, and the clearness of the 
atmosphere had made reconnaissances easy. For most of the time the barren southern hill ranges 
of the Kuruk-tagh showed their reddish-brown outlines quite clearly to the north, above the yellow 
expanse of Yardangs and the grey flat of the gravel glacis. On the evening of February 12th 
and again on the following morning I could also make out distinctly the snowy heights of the 
K'un-lUn far away to the south, stretching apparently from the vicinity of Bash-kurghan to the 
head-waters of the Jahan-sai.^ This encouraged me greatly to hope that it might be possible later 
on, either in this or the subsequent winter, to obtain ‘rays’ with the theodolite to previously triangu- 
lated points in this section of the northernmost K'un-lun range and thus to secure a base for 
e.xtending our triangulation from that side right across the l ,op desert to the Kuruk-tagh. 

Unfortunately Lai Singh was not with us to take advantage of atmospheric conditions favour- 
able for the measurement of angles with the theodolite. His prolonged absence from our appointed 
rendezvous was causing me serious anxiety. The big bonfires I caused to be lit evening after 
evening at the top of the ruined Stupa in order to help him in locating our camp failed to produce 
any sign of his approach from the side of the Kuruk-darya. Whether this delay was due to diffi- 
culties of transport encountered on the desert journey or to the effect of direct Chinese obstruction, 
the uncertainty as to his progress seemed seriously to threaten the execution of my further plans. 

Tlys weight of doubts could not, however, be allowed to interfere with my immediate task, 
the exploration of the ancient remains to the north-east, revealed by Afraz-gul’s successful recon- 
naissance, and for these I decided to set out on February 15th. The camels, it is true, were not 
expected to return from their rest at Altmish-bulak for another three days ; but the lack of trans- 
port animals was not permitted to delay our move. A couple t)f Loplik labourers whom the preced- 
ing fatigues and hardships had brought on the sick list were left behind at our base under the care 
of faithful Ibrahim Beg, who would also keep an eye on our ice depot, d'he rest of the men were 
taken along and just sufficed to carry the iniBimum of indispensable baggage and the necessary 
supplies of food and ice. * 

Our march, which started at daybreak on a cloudy and somewhat windy morning, was made 
easier by the fact that its direction to the north-east was more or less parallel to the general trend 
of the Yardang terraces. These for about a mile were very sharply scidptured and rose to 1 2 feet 
or more in height. Farther on their height somewhat diminished, and in the gradually widening 
trenches between them I noticed the appearance of coarse, almost gravel-like sand, which sui)plies 
a most effective instrument for the relentless erosive action of the winds. Like the small pieces 
of gypsum and fragments of chalk which soon began to be frequent, it ha<l been obviously carried 
here from ground farther away to the north-east. .Small pieces of pottery were picntilul for a dis- 
tance of about two and a half miles from L.A., and small fragments of bronze and a fitw stone imple- 
ments (L.A.— L.C. 01—9) were also picked up en route. Beyond an old bt^d marked by fallen 
Toghraks half a mile farther on, the Yardang terraces were found singularly bare of remains 
of dead vegetation, while potsherds were still occasionally met with in small patches, finally the 
pottery debris became again more abundant as after about six miles of march we approached the 
conspicuous terrace, L.C. (Fig. 158), where Afraz-gul had come upon indications of ancien^ burials. 

^ See Map No. 30. 3. 
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A first inspection sufficed to show me that this terrace, rising about 35 feet above the surround- 
ing, but little eroded, ground, was a Mesa differing distinctly in size, character, and direction from 
the familiar Yardangs. As the plan, PI. 12, shows, it measured about 56 yards in length from 
north-east to south-west, with a maximum width at its foot of about 32 yards. Just as in the case 
of Yardangs the end facing the prevailing wind-direction rose very steeply, while the opposite 
end tailed away with a gentle slope. But, quite apart from the height of the terrace and its isolation 
on comparatively flat ground, the difference of its longitudinal bearing from the regular ENE.- 
WSW. direction of the Yardangs was sufficient to show that its origin must have been geologically 
different from that of the latter. It was in fact the westernmost of those Mesas of which we were 
to meet thereafter so many around the northern and eastern shores of the ancient Lop Sea bed. 
From the first my attention was attracted by the fact that the terrace was composed of salt-impreg- 
nated clay of greater consistency than the ground around it, and further that wind-erosion, instead 
of undercutting at its foot, as regularly happens with Yardangs, was here mainly at work along 
the top edges of the Mesa.* The total absence of any structural remains on the top clearly showed 
that the terrace could not owe its height to the protection which some massive building might 
have afforded, but must already in ancient times have risen high above the level of the neighbour- 
ing ground. 

I could not doubt from the first that it was the elevation of this Mesa terrace, a marked feature 
even at an early historical period when moisture and vegetation still protected the adjoining soil, 
that had caused it to be selected as a burial-ground. Some grave-pits, half exposed on the top 
edges of the mound, could at once be made out.* But only few sepulchral objects were found on 
the slopes below, and most of these immediately beneath the still traceable graves. Had the top 
of the terrace represented only the surviving portion of what was once a cemetery situated on the 
general level of the area, we might reasonably have expected to find the slopes of the terrace as well 
as the eroded ground near it strewn with hard debris, such as metal objects, human bones, planks 
of coffins, &c., just as similar debris is always found round the remnants of wind-eroded dwellings. 
Yet the immediate vicinity of the terrace showed none of this * Tati ' appearance. 

The reconnaissance reports had led me to expect here merely such relics as wind-erosiort might 
have spared. I was therefore all the more delighted to find on the first rapid inspection that the 
summit of the Mesa retained a number of graves, apart from those on its edges, quite untouched 
by that destructive agent. They were all marked by rough tamarisk posts fixed, as subsequent 
examination showed, around the edges of the graves or pits, while the latter themselves were 
covered with layers of reeds almost entirely exposed. Until the heavily laden men arrived I had 
to be content with examining such relics as the partially eroded graves on the edge of the terrace 
disclosed. Here my eye was caught at once, amidst human bones and broken boards from decayed 
coffins, by some rags of beautifully woven silk fabrics. Their brilliant colours were excellently 
preserved, even where the crumbling away of the steep slope of clay had left them lying on the 
surface, exposed to sun and wind. Their survival under such conditions seemed a particularly 
encouraging augury. 

My hope of finding other fabrics in graves that had escaped erosion was naturally still further 
stimulated when in one of these figured silk fragments (L.C. 031. b, PI. XXXV) I recognized a 


* I may point out here that the effect of wind-erosion 
seen in the foreground of the photograph, Fig. 158, is probably 
proceeding not in the soil of the Mesa itself but in the loess- 
like alluvium in which its foot is embedded. A comparison 
of this photogn-iph with those which, like Figs. 98, 105 of 


Serindia, i., and Figs. 146, 149, 153, 156, &c., here, show 
wind-erosion at work on terraces that have been formed as a 
result of protection by ruined structures, will help to illus- 
trate the different ateve indicated. 

* See i, ii, vi, vii, in the plan, PI. is. 
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My hd)i^ were abundantly fulfilled as soon as the arrival of my diggers made it possible to Abunduict 
start the dnring of the graves, first where they lay near the edge of the Mesa top and then about 
its' centce. The importance of the antiquarian treasure that I had come upon became apparent 
almost at Qi|ti ; but what impressed me even more at the time was the quite bewildering confusion 
in which it presented itself. Instead of regular burials with coffins and human bodies more or less 
recognisable, such as tho first rapid inspection of the half>eroded remains had led me to look for, 
there emerged from the grave-pits a mass of detached human bones mixed up in utter disorder 
with fragments of boards once evidently belonging to coffins ; with objects of personal use, such 
as decorated bronze mirrors, wooden combs, &c., deposited with the dead ; wooden eating-trays, 
jugs, &c., used for sepulchral offerings ; wooden models* of arms, and, above all, with rags of 
eyery sort comprising a wonderful variety of fabrics. Among these rags were beautifully woven 
and coloured silks, often showing rich polychrome designs ; fragments of delicate enbroidery and 
tapestry ; tom pieces of fine woollen pile carpets, by the side of numerous coarse fabrics in wool, 
felts and what appeared to be cotton. That all these materials were of Chinese origin or had been 
in Chinese use there could be no doubt, and finds of Chinese records on paper and wood confirmed it. 

It 4k>on became evident, from the way in which rags of various fabrics were often found stuck Mixed up 
to the^same bones, that these were remnants of garments which after long wear by the living had 
finally *been employed to wrap tightly the dead bodies. Tattered and tom as all the fabrics were, burials, 
yet many of them were excellently preserved, notwithstanding their dirt and sand-encrusted 
condition. In strange contrast with this was the fact that not a single intact skeleton was found, 
and that all such human bones as were not still protected by swathing plainly showed marks of 
weathering and corrosion. This was obviously the result of a prolonged exposure which these 
human remains must have undergone before their final deposit in the pits that I was clearipg. Thus 
a variety of indications soon led me to realize that the contents of these pits must have been collected, 
before the final abandonment of the Chinese station of Lou-lan, from older graves which wind- 
erouon, decay, or some similar cause had exposed or was threatening. 

Before I refer to the observations made at other sites which have since fully confirmed this Position of 
conclusion, or to the valuable archaeological indications which may be deduced from it as regards S™^** * ?**** 


the dating of the relics here recovered, it will be convenient to note a few further details about the 
place where they were found. As the plan, PI. is, shows, the disposition of the grave-pits on the 
flat top of the Mesa was quite irregular. While a few, as already mentioned, lay close to the 
kMtgimdinal edges and had in consequence become partially exposed on the outside, the rest were 
grouped together more or less closely near the centre. The pits were all roughly rectangular in 
outline and cut into the hard salt-impregnated clay of the Mesa to a depth of 5 to 6 feet. But their 
surfMe dimensuMis, where intact, varied greatly, from about 40 square feet in the case of pit v to 


* Cf.^ ii. pp. 700, 781 ; iv. PI. LV, for T. xv. a. 
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provenance of the little silk piece T. xv. a. 00s. a, as this 
would have made it possible to fix the date of it^still more 
^oeoly within the chronological hmits above mentioned 
(53 8,C.-A.P. X37). 
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about 70 square feet in that of iii. In addition to the pits i-vii, which were cleared on February 
15th immediately after my arrival at L.C., a fresh careful search on the return march two days 
later revealed three more grave-pits, viii— x. Besides these a few shallow excavations were then 
traced towards the north-east extremity of the Mesa top. They contained nothing but drift-sand 
and had apparently never been used. 

The only covering of those grave-pits which retained their sepulchral contents, just as they 
had been thrown in on re-burial, consisted of layers of reed-straw, from i to feet in thickness. 
This material, apparently so frail, had perfectly sufficed to keep off wind-erosion, a fact that I had 
frequently observed in connexion with ancient remains on desert ground in the Tarim and Su-lo-ho 
basins.® The rows of tamarisk sticks which, placed at irregular intervals, roughly lined the edges 
of the pits and rose a few inches above them, may have been partly intended to secure these layers 
of reeds. That no superstructures had ever existed over these places of re-burial may be concluded 
with certainty from the uniform flatness of the Mesa top, as F'ig. 158 shows it. This clearly proves 
that erosion cannot hav'e been at work here to any great extent since the re-burials took place, and 
in a place so completely safe from moisture of any sort wind-erosion alone could have attacked and 
destroyed structural remains. 

The character of the mixed repiains in the pits of L.C. left no doubt about their having been 
gathered from earlier graves, threatened with destruction or already exposed. It appears equally 
certain that this had been done in obedience to a pious custom that is still widely prevalent among 
the Chinese. Not having access to evidence in Chinese texts I may content myself with supporting 
this e.xpIanation by a reference to the kind of charnel-houses I know to have been erected for the 
identical purpose at the Chinese cemeteries of Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khotan after the reconquest 
of the New Dominion. As regards the customs observed in the original burials, conclusive archaeo- 
logical evidence has fortunately become available through my subsequent explorations in the 
Lou-lan area and in closely adjoining tracts. 

At the ancient burial-places of L.H., which must be contemporary with the occupation of 
Lou-lan, 1 found coffins containing bodies wrapped up tightly with rags of worn clothing, precisely 
after the fashion suggested by the finds of L.C.* There, too, objects of personal use, articles serving 
for sepulchral offerings, &c., exactly corresponding in character to those recovered from the 
grave-pits of L.C., were found deposited by' the side of the dead. Equally instructive was it to 
note there that the coffins, in groups of three or more, had been placed on raised ground safe from 
moisture, and the shallow pits containing them roofed over after the fashion which must have been 
common in ordinary houses of the local type.’ Where these habitations of the dead had been reached 
by erosion, the coffins and their contents showed exactly the same stage of decay that had overtaken 
the remains found at L.C. before they were collected and deposited in the common pits. At the 
Ying-p'an site on the uppermost course of the Kuruk-darya, I explored in March, 1915, some 
Chinese graves which may be ascribed approximately to the same period as those of Lou-lan.* 


* Cf. e. g. Serindia, i. p. 381 j ii. pp. 570, 605 sq., 677 sq., of wood and clay previously occupied by the living. Accord- 

b 37 , 717, 736, &c. ing to ancient descriptions quoted, this earliest method of 

• See below, pp. 275 .sqq. burial was still reflected by (he graves of the Han period : 

’ It may 1)C of interest to point out here that the method ‘ But further, even at the present day the graves in the 

of placing the coffins in roofed huts, partially or wholly northern and central provinces of the Empire resemble the 

sunk into the ground, which the graves of L.ir. illustrate, huts of the living in ancient times, being round heaps of 

closely agrees with the indications furnished by Chinese «-lay . . . ; (he coffin inside is in many cases not sunk deep 

texts as to the earliest forms of burial, lx;neath the level of the soil around, and people hardly ever 

Thus Dc Grout, The Religious System of China, ii. p. 374, neglect to cover it with reeds, rushes, or mats before piling 

tells us how the oldest type of Chinese grave arose from the the earth over it.’ 
primitive custom of leaving the corpse alone in the simple hut * See below. Chap. XXI. sec. i. 
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They had been placed on gravel-covered terraces of the Kuruk-tagh glacis and had thus escaped 
wind-erosion. There, too, the corpses were bandaged in closely wound rags of old clothing, no 
longer serviceable to the living. This custom was demonstrated with equal clearness by the 
numerous examples of complete Chinese burials which I had previously exaihined in the clay-cut 
tombs of Astana, in the Turfan basin.* These belong to the early T'ang period and arc thus 
centuries later than the remains with which we are here concerned. But all observations at that 
place showed that Chinese burial customs had not changed in essentials during the interval. 

From the evidence thus briefly summarized it may be concluded that the disjecta membra 
of burials collected into the pits of L.C. had originally been sheltered by graves which occupied 
ground in the vicinity safe from moisture by inundation or irrigation. But this necessarily meant 
leaving the coffins and other deposits exposed in course of time to the destructive forces of ceaseless 
erosion by wind-driven sand ; for these forces must have been alreatly at work here in ancient 
times on all ground not protected by vegetation, such as moisture alone can support in this region. 
My observations at the ruins of the Lou-lan Site and elsewhere prove that the unprotected surface 
level was here liable to be lowered by wind-erosion by more than a foot per century. Hence the 
contents of originally shallow graves, dating, say, from the first century before or afttT Christ, would 
here frequently be threatened with complete destruction by the. latter half of the third century a. o. 
It is from such graves that pious hands must be assumed to have gathered the mixed remains for 
which the top of the Mesa L.C., owing to its elevation above the sand-swept plain, offeretl what 
has proved a safe last resting-place. The selection of the Mesa for this jjur|)ose would suggest 
itself all the more readily that it was of all such terraces the nearest to the once occupied area around 
the Lou-lan station. It was also, no doubt, a conspicuous landmark on w hat we shall have occasion 
to pro\fe presently was the line of the ancient high road from China. 

The above conclusion has a special archaeological importance ; for it obviously shifts back 
the date of the relics recovered from the grave-pits of L.C., and in particular that of the many 
interesting specimens of ancient textile art to be discussed b(*low', to a period which mtist be con- 
siderably earlier than the terminus ad quern fixed for the abandonment of Lou-lan, viz. the second 
quarter or thereabout of the fourth century a. d.‘“ At what epoch the re-burial of the cemetery 
deposits at L.C. took place we cannot at present indicate with any certainty. If from the lew 
fragmentary Chinese documents found among them and still under examination by i\^. Maspero 
any chronological evidence is derivable it would, no doubt, greatly help tow'ards a closer determina- 
tion. Meanwhile I must content myself with pointing to the fact that, judging from the dated 
Chinese documents recovered at L.A., the years a.d. 263-70 were the period when the ancient 
desert route and its western terminal station saw for the last time abundant traffic and activity." 

It appears still more difficult to indicate, with any approach to chronological accuracy, the 
period when the original burials took place. It is obvious that these may have been sej)arate<l by 
considerable intervals of time, and in view of the utter confusion in which their remains hatl been 
thrown together into the pits of L.C., no attempt could possibly be made to estimate these intervals, 
even approximately, by the comparative degree of decay exhibited by the relics. In this respect 
it will suffice to mention that as far as could be inferred from a rapid inspection of such remains 
at L.H. as still occupied their original position, the stat<? of decay flisplaye<l there by the exposed 
bones, their rag bandages, &c., did not differ strikingly from that in which the remains at L.C. 
must have been when they were gathered into their final resting-place. It is clear that the destruc- 
tive effect of wind-erosion may have differed greatly in its rate of progress according to the varying 
position and construction of the original graves. 

• Sec below. Chap. XIX. sec. i-iv. Cf. Serindia, i. p. 426. " -ace ibid., i. p. 40S. 
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Whatever uncertainty, however, may attach to the date of individual burials, a definite terminus 
a quo is fixed for them all by the fact that the Lou-lan route was first opened for Chinese traffic 
during the last two decades of the second century b.c.” It is equally certain that the first century 
B.C., roughly conterminous with the latter half of the period of the Former Han dynasty, was the 
time when the Lou-lan route was most frequented by Chinese trade and military and general 
traffic westwards.*® We know that its importance was reduced when about a.d. 2 ‘ the new route 
of the north ’ leading straight from the ‘ Gate ’ of Yii-men to ‘ Posterior Chii-shih ', i. e. the present 
territory of Guchen, north of Turfan, was opened.*^ Nor can there be any doubt that the complete 
break-down of Chinese authority in the ‘ Western regions and the prolonged troubles with the 
Hsiung-nii or Huns which followed the accession of the usurper Wang Mang in a.d. 9 , must 
have very seriously interfered with relations between China and Lou-lan.*® When in a.d. 73 
under the Later Han dynasty a fresh expansion of Chinese power into Central Asia took place 
and imperial control effectively asserted itself again in the ‘ Western countries ’ for about three- 
quarters of a century, it was by the route leading through the newly secured base of Hami that 
the advance took place. Ever since, this route, far less beset with natural difficulties though longer 
than the other, has remained the main line of communication between westernmost China and the 
Tarim basin.** 

But the documentary evidence recovered at the station L.A. and discussed in Serindia proves 
that, notwithstanding the much-reduced importance of its route, Lou-lan still retained a small 
Chinese garrison in the third century, and that traffic between it and Tun-huang, no doubt in much- 
diminished volume, was maintained down to the second quarter of the fourth century.** Hence 
the only chronological limits that are certain for all the burial remains of L.C. are comparatively 
wide ones, extending roughly from the very end of the second century b.c. to the latter part of the 
third century a.d. In order to draw these limits somewhat closer we must look for archaeological 
evidence in the relics themselves. Fortunately such evidence is not confined solely to the few Chinese 
records on paper, of which the very material proves an origin later than A. d. 105, the well-established 
date of the invention of paper.** We shall sec that archaeological indications, in some cases pointing 
to earlier origin, are not altogether wanting either for those remains of ancient textile art which 
form the largest and in many respects also the most interesting portion of the antiquarian discovery 
made at t|ie grave-pits. There appears accordingly to be the fullest reason why our analysis of 
the finds should be directed first to thesp. 


MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS FOUND BETWEEN SITES L.A. AND L.C. 


L.A.- L.C. 01. Lump of lead, fl* x x |*. 

L.A.-L.C. oa. Flat bronze ring, split .it one side. F 

L.A.-L.C. 03. Flat bronze ring, similar to L.A.-L.(^ 
02, but smaller. ,*5* x 2* x i*. 

L.A.-L.C. 04. Fr. of bronze disc, showing relief pattern ; 
prob. not coin. J* x 2* x 

** Cf. Serindia, i. pp. 336 stj. ; ii. pp. 724 sf|, 

*• See ibid., ii. pp. 730 sq. 

** Cf. *Wd., ii. p. 705. 

*® Sec ibid., ii. p. 731. 

*• See ibid., ii. p. 732 ; below, Chap. xv. sec. iv. 


L.A.-L.C. 05. Bronze disc, with hole in centre. Diam. 
thickness c. ^^4'. 

L.A.-L.C. 06-7. Two stone blades, long, narrow ; black 
and green stone, resp. Length iF, gr. width 2 *. 

L.A.-L.C. 08-9. Two frs. of bronze, thick, of lamellar 
structure ; somewhat corroded. Gr. fr. (or) if|* ^ ^ sa* 

to A'. * 

** See ibid., i. p. 426 ; for dated documents from L.A., cf. 
also Conrady, Funde Sven Hedins, pp. 98, loa, 117, 126 sq., 
* 37 , ' 39 - 

*• Cf. Chavannes, J. Asiat., 1905, jan.-fev., pp. 5 sq. ; 
also Serindia, ii. pp. 650, 672. 
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Section IV.— THE TEXTILE RELICS OF L.C. 

The observations already recorded, as to the condition in which the human remains wore 
found here and at the other Chinese burial-places above mentioned, make it clear that we owe the 
abundance as well as the variety of the textile fabrics recovered from L.C. to the custom of bandag- 
ing the dead in closely wound rags of old clothing. The fact that in some cases, e. g. L.C. iii. 017 ; 
vii. 07, several pieces of silk of different patterns were found sewn together in the same garment, 
suggests that these materials had been subject to prolonged wear even before their last use as 
wrappings for the dead. 

To trace the history of that custom and its original meaning I must leave to competent Sino- 
logist research. But whatever its explanation may be, it is certain that without it we could not 
have hoped to recover so multifarious a collection of the fabrics in use among those who, during 
Han times or in the century immediately after, frequented the ancient route of Chinese expansion 
into Central Asia or had settled down along it. It is true that these tattered remnants hut rarely 
give a clue to the character of the particular garments to which they once belonged. Hut this 
matters little when compared with the technical and artistic interest which so many of the fabrics 
offer, or with their remarkable state of preservation. 

If we classify the textile remains described in the List below according to the materials used, 
we are at once struck by the predominance of silks, whether plain or decorated. Before proceeding 
to discuss the manifold points of interest which the technique of these silks and still more the 
methods and motifs of their ornamentation offer, we may first refer briefly to the other materials 
found among the textiles of L.C. They comprise wool, cotton and felt. 

The woollen fabrics are the most numerous after the silken, and may, in view of the important 
part which the production of wool has at all times played in the Tarun basin, be assumed to be 
largely, if not wholly, of local manufacture. It is therefore of special interest to note the variety 
of weaving techniques and of methods of decoration represented among them, d he descriptions 
given in Mr. Andrews’ valuable notes on the technique of the Ch'ien-fo-tung textiles enable me to 
deal very briefly with the different weaves among our woolh'ii fabrics from L.(^.' Apart Irom ‘ plain 
cloths ', such as L.C. i, 04, 012, 024, in some cases recalling canvas in strength (L.(\ 06. e ; v. 028), 
we have several fabrics which must be described as ‘ repj)s ’ (L.C. v. 01 1, 018, 025; 03). A 

fine strong texture of the ' cord ’ kind is presented by the pieces, L.C. i. or ; ii. 05. e, 016 ; v. 010, 
to which Mr. Andrews’ descriptions in the List below assign the character of ‘ boxcloth ’ anfl a 
velvety touch. 

In view of what will be explained below as to the total abse nce of ‘ twill ’ weave among the 
L.C. and other Lou-lan silk remains, it is of importance to note that the woollen fabrics of L.( \ 
comprise at least two .specimens of ordinary twill, L.C. 037-8, besides two pieces of ‘ damask ’, 
L.C. V. 02. b, 026, in which the pattern, composed of lozenges, is due to the gse of a variation of 
‘ twill weave ’. It is equally interesting to find tapestry work used in cpiite a numb<!r of fine woollen 
textiles, L.C. iii. 010. a-b ; v. 01, 02. a, 03-5, 06. a, 07, 09, 019 (IM. XXX X.X.XII). The decorative 
motifs of these tapestry pieces will best be considered below in their relation to those exhibit<*d by 
the polychrome figured silks. But it should be pointed out at this .stage that th<‘ style of this woollen 
tapestry work differs strikingly from that of the latter by being of non-Chinese, anti in some pieces 
of distinctly Hellenistic character. It is obvious that this difference in decorative style strongly 
supports what has been suggested above as to the local origin of the woollen fabrics in general. 

With the tapestry fabrics in wool may be classed also, on account of their material ancf kindred 

* Cl. Serindia, ii. pp. 897 sqq. 
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technique, the fragments of woollen pile c.arpets, L.C. 010 ; i. 08 ; ii. 05. c, 09. a-b, 014, 017 ; 
iii. 014, 015 ; X. 02 (PI. XLIV, LXXXVII). Though comparatively numerous, none of them display 
their patterns with sufficient clearness to permit of a definite conclusion as to the style of decora- 
tion. Bands of ‘ latch-hook ’ design are, however, recognizable in several pieces (L.C. 010 ; 
i. 08 ; ii. 09. a), while a lozenge pattern can be made out also in ii. 09. b and stylized flowers in 
iii. 014. In all fragments a variety of colours is used. In construction they resemble closely the 
pile carpet fragments found at the Lou-lan station, L.A. 1. ii. 001 ; vi. ii. 0046,* and are probably 
like them products of local industry in the Tarim basin. 

Less numerous than the woollen textiles are the fabrics which in the Descriptive List are shown 
as of cotton. Since it has not been possible to secure for the microscopical analysis of these materials 
such expert help as Ur. Hanausek rendered for many of the fabrics described in Serindia, we cannot 
he quite sure that in all these pieces the yarn is of cotton and not linen. Hemp is plentiful along 
the lowermost Tarim, and its use in some textiles from the Lou-lan station is attested by expert 
analysis.® But of a number of fabrics remains found there and at L.B. Dr. Hanausek’s examina- 
tion has shown that their material is cotton.® Hence the classification of the above L.C. pieces is 
not likely to be altogether wrong. Among the cotton fabrics plain weave prevails (L.C. 04, 036 ; 
i. 02. a-b, 06, 07 ; ii. 02. b, 05. f ; v, 016, 024). But in two, L.C. 06. c-d, 035, which are described 
as ‘jean ’, a twill structure must be assumed. A variation of ‘ warp-rib corresponding to that 
used in the few silk damasks of L.C., appears also in the cotton (.i*) damask, L.C. i. on (PI. XLII), 
showing a lozenge pattern. Finally mention may be made here of specimens of felt, found also 
as lining for garments (L.C. 04. a ; i. 06). 

But far greater importance attaches, whether in respect of material, technique, or artistic 
decoration, to the silk fabrics recovered. Their prevalence has already been referred to above, and 
is sufficiently illustrated by the fact that out of a total of 129 entries of textiles in the Descriptive List 
below not less than 74 concern different silk stuffs, 45 among these being figured silks. Considering 
the place where these remains were found and the early date which the chronological limits of the 
site assign to them, there can be a priori no doubt that all these silk materials were imports from the 
interior of China.® The fact that they were discovered by the side of the very route which the 
Chinese had first opened for their direct intercourse with Central Asia and the distant West invests 
them witlj special significance. We could scarcely have looked in a more appropriate place for 
a representative collection of relics of tliat ancient silk trade which had played so important a part 
in China’s Central Asian expansion, and which had passed along here for centuries. 

But their principal claim to our interest lies in the fact that they open up for us a new and 
fascinating chapter in the history of that textile art for which China has been famous ever since the 
products of the silk-weaving Seres first reached the classical West, and the early phases of which 
might well have seemed lost to us. When those remains of fine silks first emerged from their 
sombre place of deposit in the utter desolation of the desert I w'as at once greatly impressed by their 
wealth of beautifid designs and rich colours, though there was no time for more than rapid glimpses 
of the feast they offered. 

The hopes then raised as to the light they might throw on the artistic and technical sides of 
Chinese silk industry during Han times have been justified through the devoted expert labours 
which Mr. F. H. Andrews has bestowed upon them. The important paper on Ancient Chinese 


® Sec Serindia, i. pp. 384, 433, 438 ; iv, PI. XXXVII. 

® Cf. i. pp. 384, 433, 438. 

® See ibid., i. p. 432 (L.A. 0149) ; p. 433 (L.A. ii. 002) ; 
p. 435 (L.A. IV. ii. 001) ; p. 442 (L.B. n. 0018-20). 


® With them may be mentioned also specimens of silk 
waste, like L.C. v. 020 ; vi. 06, probably used for the padding 
of garments. 
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Figured Silks, which he published at my request in the Burlington Magazine of 19^0, has recorded 
the preliminary results that his examination of a number of characteristic specimens had yielded. 

With the help of the very careful illustrations drawn by Mr. Andrews’ hand, it brings out clearly 
the essential features of the distinctly Chinese style displayed by these fabrics,' together with many 
important observations on the origin and development of the ornamental motifs used in them. 

Numerous other pieces still await final cleaning ** and full analysis of details by the experienced Object of 
eye and hand of the same artist. But the data already furnished by him in the Descriptive List 
provide a sufficiently safe basis for the general review I propose to attempt in this place. Its ^ 

object will be to offer succinct information on the technique of weaving observed in the silk fabrics 
of L.C. ; on the several methods of decoration used in them, and on the characteristic peculiarities 
of style which their designs exhibit. The observations on technique and style will allow me also 
to indicate certain evidence derivable from them which has an archaeological bearing and may 
incidentally help to define more closely the chronological limits for the textile remains of this site 
and for some recovered elsewhere. 

As regards the weaving of the Lou-lan silks Mr. Andrews' investigation has brought out tw'o Weaves of 
interesting facts. In the plain silks, i.e. those which show no decorative figuring, - silk stuffs, 

a variety of ‘ plain weave ’ is always used, corresponding to what technically is 
known as a ‘rib’ or ‘repp’.* In this the weft threads being thicker than the 
warp, a transverse ribbed effect is produced, more or less pronounced as the relative 
thickness of the two threads is v'aried. In respect of the figured silks from L.C. 

Mr. Andrews in his above-quoted paper has already noted the important fact that th<? 
weave is, with the single exception of one loosely woven silk gauze, L.C. iii. 04. d, 

‘ a variation of that technically known as “ warp-rib”. It may be briefly described as 
giving a ribbed appearance running across the fabric, due to the number of threads in 
the warp being greater per inch than that in the weft, and to a particular order of 
interweaving which is too technical to detail here, but which the diagram of the 
face of the cloth, greatly enlarged, may sufficiently explain. The figure or pattern 
is formed by the warp threads and presents a kind of dull satin surface, faintly ribbed.’ ’ 
character of the weave applies als6 to the rare ‘ damasks ’ from L.C. 

This exclusive use of the ‘ warp-rib ' in the Lou-lan figured silks assumes particular significance Kxclu.sivc 
in view of the fact that ‘ twill ’ weave, which would have been most useful and appropriate for the . 

production of designs, whether in damasks or polychrome fabrics, is entirely absent from the large weave, 
series of figured silks of L.C. Yet this ‘ most valuable of all weaves from the designer’s point of 
view ’, as Mr. Andrews has justly described it,® is regularly met with in the great collection of Chinese 
figured silks recovered by me from the ‘ Caves of the Thousand Buddhas ’ and is represented with 
equal abundance also among those brought to light by me from the tombs of Astana. The fabrics 
of the latter site can be dated with certainty as belonging to the early T'ang period.® The same may 
safely be assumed of the great mass of the Ch'ien-fo-tung fabrics in so far as they do not belong 
to the period intervening between the fall of the T’ang dynasty, a.i>. 907, and the final walling-up 
of their place of deposit, early in the eleventh century.*® 

On the other side we have the important fact that all fragments of figured silks excavated by ‘ Warp-rib ’ 
me on the Tun-huang Limes, two of them dating from the first century b.c., and the other not weave o 

•• [This has since been secured at the British Museum, ’ See Andrews, Chin. Cig. Silks, p. 19. 

through the help of the Department of Prints and Drawings, • Sec Serindia, ii. p. 897, where the principle of twill 

and under Mr. Andrews’ .supervision.] weave is explained. ^ 

• Cf. Andrews’ ‘ Notes on the technique of textile fabrics ’, • See below, Chap. xix. sec. v. 

Serindia, ii. p. 897. '® Cf. Serindia, ii. pp. S20, 827 sqq. 
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more than a century or two later, arc in ‘ warp-rib This weave is shown also by an interesting 
piece from the Ch'ien-fo-tung hoard, Ch. 00118, discussed in Mr. Andrews’ preliminary paper 
and fully described in Serindia}^ which by its very characteristic design attaches itself closely to 
those finds from the Limes of the Han period. 

From these considerations it appears safe to conclude that the use of twill weave was not 
known to the producers of Chinese figured silks during Han times and the period immediately 
following, and that the variation of ‘ warp-rib ’ then employed in its stead was subsequently, at 
some time intervening between the fourth century and the latter half of the sixth (the time of the 
earliest Astana burials), abandoned for the more suitable twill. Thus we see that a very useful 
criterion of the date of Chinese figured silks can be derived from the weave technique employed. 

We have at present no definite evidence as to where twill weave first originated. But a valuable 
indication as to its possible introduction from regions west of China may, perhaps, be deduced 
from the fact that varieties of twill weave are actually found in at least four woollen fabrics (L.C. 
037-8 ; v. 02. b, 026) as well as in several cotton stuffs.^® Considering that wool is a material which 
at all pcriotls must have been abundantly produced and put to textile use in the Tarim basin,^* 
and further that all the woollen tapestry pieces from L.C. show in the style of their designs unmis- 
takable Hellenistic influence suggesting production west of China, it appears probable that twill 
had been established in use by the focal weavers of the Tarim basin long before its adoption by the 
silk industry of China. On the other hand, it deserves to be noted that among the woollen and 
cotton fabrics from the Tun-huang Limes which may be presumed to be of Chinese manufacture 
and which are cither earlier than, or coeval with, the corresponding textile relics from the L.C. 
graves, I have not been able to trace any use of the twill weave. 

Among the methods of decoration applied to the texture of the silk fabrics themselves, that 
of inwoven patterns or ' figures ’ is by far the most general. With the exception of the few specimens 
in monochrome described as ‘ damasks *, all the figured silks are polychrome.*® In all of them the 
colours, whether restricted to two only to bring out figure and ground, or else used in greater 
variety, are rich and always harmonious. Nothing could demonstrate better the high state of perfec- 
tion that the silk-weaving craft of China had reached in the Han period, and no doubt for a long 
time before it, than the exquisite art observed in the execution of almost all these specimens. The 
almost exclusive use of a polychrome scheme. of decoration in the figured silks from L.C. contrasts 
curiously 'with the fact that in the Ch'ien-fo-tung hoard specimens of patterned damasks and 
gauzes are quite as numerous as polychrome fragments.*’ In this difference we may probably 
recognize a result of the far greater facilities offered for damask decoration by the later introduction 
of twill weave. 


** Cf. Serindia, ii. pp. 704, 781, 783, 785 ; iv. PI, LV; 
also Andrews, Chin. Fig. Silks, pp. 14, 19. 

** See loc. (it., p. 14 with Fig. 10 ; Serindia, ii. pp. 91 1 sq., 
963 sq. 

Sec above, p. 232. 

Cf. Serindia, iii. p. 1578, Index, s.v. woollen fabric.s. 
Among the woollen fabrics recovered in 1906 from the 
Lou-lan station the polychrome material L.A. iv, 004 
{Serindia, i. p. 434 ; iv. PI. XXXVII) shows also a variation 
of twill, sateen weave. A similar technique is probable also 
in the polychrome fabrics, L.B. iv. ii. 0014, 0016 {Serindia, 

i. pp. 445 sq )- 

Twills \trc represented also among the woollen fabrics, 
K. Fort, 0012 {Serindia, i. p. 292), recovered from the ancient 


refuse beneath the fort walls of Endcrc which belongs 
approximately to the same period as the Lou-lan remains. 

*® Cf. below, pp. 241 sq. 

*• For facility of reference a list of all the figured silks 
may be given here as distinct from the notes in the text, 
which treat them with regard to their designs. Polychrome 
figured silks are found under the following numbers (o pre- 
ceding figures omitted) : L.C. 01-3, 7. a-b, 8, 31. a-c ; 

1. 06-7, 9-10 ; ii. 01, 3, 4, 5. a, 7. a-c, 8, a, ii ; iii, or, 9 , 
4. a-d, 11-12, 16-20; V. 014, 17, 23, 27. a-b; vi, 03; vii. 

02, 7 ; ix. 02 ; X. 04. ‘ Damasks ’, i. e. figured silks in 

monochrome, are found in L. C. 033 ; ii. 05. b ; v. 013 ; 
vi. 01 ; vii. 09. 

*’ Cf. Serindia, ii. p. 901. 
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It is certainly curious that tapestry work, the technique nearest akin to pure loom work, is Absence 
not represented at all among the silk fabrics of L.C., while wc have from the same site tjiiite a number 
of fine tapestry fragments executed in wool3" This absence of silk tapestry., work may be purely 
accidental, and this is the more probable seeing that a small number of specimens, among thetn om^ 
or two that appear distinctly early in style, are found among the Ch'ien-fo-tung textiles.** Or might 
the suggestion be hazarded that this technique of hand-work on the loom with the needle was an 
acquisition from the West ? That it existed there is attested from very early times by Assyrian 
reliefs as well as by Greek vases of the sixth century b.c.®* 

Finally among methods of decoration applied to finished textiles we find embroidery on silk Silk m- 
illustrated by a number of interesting specimens. The work is always in ehain-stitch and shows 
the same minute care in its execution that has continued to distinguish Chinese neetlh'work down 
to our days. The prevalence of more or less naturalistic floral designs is ;is marked as in the 
numerous embroidery pieces from the ‘ Thousand Buddhas ’ and in those recovered from th<? T'ang 
graves of Astana. This gives to the work of all of them a curiously modern appearance. Akin 
to embroidery is the decoration of the rich red silk, L.C. 09. a, consisting of small square metal 
beads sewn on to the fabric. Mention may here be made also of two small silk bags, L.C”. iv. 

01. a-b. PI. XLIII, covered with a patchwork of small pieces of different coloured silks forming a 
geometrical pattern. 


Section V.— THE DECORATIVE DESIGNS OF THE L.C. I'ABRIC.S 


The material, technique of weave, and methods of decoration in the silk fabrics from L.C., 
as we Rave .seen, offer points of considerable archaeological inten si. But that attaching to the 
designs found in the figured silks and to the style they reflect is far greater still ; for these relics 
bring before our eyes, often in surprising freshness, specimens of tint earliest siagti so far known in 
that glory of China, its decorative textile art — a stage which but for the two or three fragnu'nts 
from the Tun-huang Limes seemed completely lost to us. Better than any comments or analysis 
Plates XXXIV-XLIII, containing reproductions of selected tissues and of drawings of patterns pre- 
pared under Mr. Andrews’ care, will show the perfection of design and technical execution reached 
at that stage. It is such as might well be expected in the original home of silk weaving, and at 
a period when, according to historical evidence, that ancient Chinese craft alrearly looked back 
upon a past of many centuries. 

The early date of the specimens and the fact that silk production was still at that time a 
monopoly of China would necessarily prepare us for a style of design distinctly Chinese, such as 
the great mass of decorated silk fabrics from later phases of the industry in China exhibit. Yet, 
as Mr. Andrews has justly observed in the introductory remarks of his paper, the first impression 
derived from a casual examination of these relics might well be ‘ the absence (d' general resemblance 
to anything in textiles with which we arc familiar ’.* Closer investigation of details, however, 
soon awakens ‘ recollections of kindred forms used in various materials, an«l first of all those of the 
tomb sculptures of the Han period ’. It would be an interesting task on the one hand to examine 
these links with approximately contemporary Chinese sculpture and earlier remains of Chinese 
plastic art, and on the other to trace the influence of those earlier textile designs upon the patterns 
of the figured silks of T'ang times which the Shosoin Collection and the hoard of the ‘ i'housand 
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See below, pp. 241 sq. 

« Cf. Serindia, ii. p. 901 ; iv. PI. CVI, CXII. 
Cf. von Falkc^ Seidenweberei^, p. i. 


2* See L.r. 032, ; v. 01.^ ; vii. o.|, 5. 

^ Cf. Andrcw.s, (Jiin. luguraJ .Silbs, p. 4. 
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Buddhas ’ have preserved for us. But neither this task nor a systematic review of the stylistic 
motifs in our figured silks from Lou-lan can be attempted here. 

Types and The aim of the following notes will be merely to distinguish the main types and groups into 
^oups of which the designs of these tissues may be divided, and to indicate briefly the chief features which 
si^'ii«ucs. are characteristic of each, giving references to individual specimens. My remarks must necessarily 
be based on the detailed descriptions which Mr. Andrews' competent hand has supplied in the List 
below, and on the very instructive synopsis of the prevailing schemes and motifs with which he 
concludes the paper I have repeatedly quoted.* When dealing with these oldest extant remains 
of Chinese textile art, discovered, as it were in transit, by the side of the very route which for 
centuries had served China’s earliest silk trade with Central Asia and the distant West, the question 
necessarily suggests itself as to the influence its designs may have exerted in those ‘ Western 
regions ’. This question, in the present state of our knowledge, may not be capable of a definite 
answer. But in view of its archaeological interest we shall be justified in considering it after we 
have also examined the designs, of a strikingly different type, which the woollen tapestry pieces 
from L.C. present. 

The decorative designs shown by our L.C. silk fabrics may be classed under three main types. 
The first and most frequent is characterized by the predominance of animal figures, surrounded 
and set off by a wealth of fine scrolls which in most of the fragments are derived from cloud forms 
and in others suggest a floral origin. In the second type the essential element of the decoration is 
formed by scrolls and floral motifs, either naturalistic or stylized. The third type is represented 
by a variety of geometric designs, among which diapers based on the lozenge motif prevail. The 
designs of all three types are of an ' all-over ’ character. The total absence of ‘ spot ’ patterns has 
been duly emphasized by Mr. Andrews.* It is all the more noteworthy in view of the frdljuency 
of such patterns, not only in the earliest Western silks, but also among the Chinese fabrics of T'ang 
times recovered from the Ch*ien-fo-tung hoard. 

The designs of the first type must claim our special attention not merely because they are ^the 
most numerous but still more on account of their great artistic interest. The art value attaching 
to them is seen to full advantage in the animal figures that form their most striking feature. In these 
figures we see expressed with remarkable skill that faculty for correctly observing and graphically 
rendering .movement in nature which ever since Han times may be claimed for Chinese art as one 
of its greatest merits. Among the animals represented in our silks the diversity is great. But 
whether they arc lions, tigers, rams and other beasts taken from nature, or dragons, griffins and 
other strange monsters created by fancy, their forms and actions are always shown instinct with 
a wonderful sense of life. The feline form in movement, stealthily prowling, gathering for the jump, 
leaping, appears to have particularly stirred the artist's eye and hand, as shown by some of the 
finest designs of this type. There is a very happy harmony between these vividly rendered move- 
ments and the lithe freedom of the cloud scrolls which in many of the designs entwine the animal 
forms. Their various types, as distinguished in Mr. Andrews’ paper,* have, like so much else in 
these figured textiles, a close and unmistakable affinity to decorative motifs in the sculptural work 
of Han tombs. On the other hand, they often strangely recall Rococo forms. This resemblance is 
scarcely accidental, if some indebtedness of the Rococo to the influence of contemporary Chinese 
art must be admitted in general.® 

The qualities here indicated in all briefness are, perhaps, best illustrated by the fine polychrome 

* See Andrews, Chin. Figured Silks, pp. i8 sq. ® See ibid., p. 19 ; regarding Chinese motifs in French 

* Sec ibid., p. 18. figured silks of the Rococo style, cf. Migeon, Les arts du tissu, 

* Cf. ibid., pp. 4 sq., 18 sq. p. 81 ; von Falke, Kunstgeschichle der Seidenwtbsrei \ p. 47. 
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silk fragment, L.C. 07. a (PI. XXXIV), also reproduced by Mr. Andrews' hand in Fig. 2 of his paper. PcsiKn in 
The pattern extends to the full width of the material and is fortunately preserved complete with the 
selvedges at both ends. It shows a procession of six monsters all moving to the left. The fantastic stuff, 
shapes vary greatly, from the winged tiger on the right to the horned dragon on the left. The 
poses are different, too, but in all of them the feline nature of the beasts is cleverly marked. ‘ The 
whole scheme ', as Mr. Andrews observes, ‘ is flowing or drifting from right to left, a movement 
expressed not merely in the graceful action of the animals, but in every line of the scrolls. Each 
beast has individuality and is a delightful study. ’ Between the first and last pairs of monsters 
a standing duck or goose is introduced at right angles to the line of animals, an arrangement 
characteristic also of a group of other designs to be noted presently. The Chinese lapitlary characters 
which appear above or by the side of the animals have been tentatively interpreted by M. Arrous- 
seau as containing on the right the mention of a * polychrome figured textile ’ |||| hsin coupled 
with the family name ^ Han and with what may be a personal name, jin^ anti farther on a 
benedictory formula for succeeding generations.* 

Very closely allied with this fine design is another which is illustrated by the reprotluction 
of the fragment L.C. iii. on (PI. XXXIV) and variations of which are found in a number of other 
polychrome pieces.’ It shows a horseman riding on a hightstepping mount towards a horned 
beast, rampant, and followed by two winged monsters and a leopard-like creature, all grott!sque 
and rampant. A peculiarly interesting feature of this design is the horseman and his mount, 
which, as seen in Mr. Andrews' drawing, PI. XXXVllI, show a striking resemblance in general 
design and pose to certain riding figures sculptured in the bas-reliefs of a Han tomb in .Shan-tung 
belonging to the early second century a. d.® The treatment of the cloud scrolls likewise displays 
a close" affinity to some of the ornamental motifs in these sculptures. The zigzag arrangement 
of the figures results in the formation of diagonal rows of beasts, thus reproducing with 
pleasing freedom the effect of the lozenge diaper, a favourite scheme of these Chinese all-over 
patterns. The four Chinese characters to the right of the horseman have been read by my 
lamented friend and secretary Chiang Ssu-yeh ^ ^ ^ Ch'ang lo ming kuang, ( May 

you] ever [be] happy [and your] faculties [remain] bright ', a common inscription on scrolls at 
an early period. 

With the above designs must be grouped also that of L.C. iii. 017. a, in which two winged Mimsim 
monsters figure beside a striding lion, all amidst ‘ vermicular ' cloud scrolls. W'e have already 
noticed as a subordinate but peculiar feature in the design of L.C. 07, that near the beginning 
and end of the ‘ procession of monsters ' birds are introduced turned at right angles to the monsters. 

This arrangement reappears conspicuously, and with a frequency suggesting a well-established 
convention, in a series of designs otherwise closely allied to those previously described, 'riuis in 
L.C. ii. 03 (PI. XXXIV, XXXIX) we sec the figure of a duck, comparatively large, standing between 
a winged tiger-like beast leaping down on the right and a winged goat or deer leaping or flying 
upwards on the left. Mr. Andrews points out that ‘ the collar worn by the first beast recalls a similar 
feature in Western and Near Eastern textiles of all periods from those of Antinoii of the sixth 
century onwards '.* The three Chinese characters that have survived must be supplemented, 

• Sec B.E.F.E.O. xx (1920). pp. 175 s<|. Mr. Andrews * ('f. Chavannes, ^^ission archfologique, i. H. XXVI, 

points out to me that the entries proposed under (f) and (g) No. 47. 

of the reading must be omitted, as they refer to details which • See Andrews, Chin. Figured Silks, p. 8, wlierc refertnre 

form part of the design and are not Chinese characters. is made to von V-A\Vc,Seidenweberei*, Fig. 16, and .Sjrzygowski, 

’ See the entries L.C. i. 09 ; ii. 07. a ; iii. 01 (PI. XXXIV), Koptische Kunst, p. 57, Fig. 72. 

017. c,oi9. 
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according to Chiang SsO-ych’s interpretation, by a fourth which figured on the torn portion to the left 
of the fragment, the whole making up the propitious formula, well known on scrolls, jtfe 

Yen nien i shou, i. c. ‘ may you enjoy long life 

Another design of this character is shown by the pieces L.C. i. 06-7 ; iii. 04. c, 12 (?), 17. b, 
18, all fragmentary (PI. XLfI). The pattern comprises within a ‘ vermicular ’ cloud scroll a winged 
dog-like beast springing downwards ; in front of it a plump partridge-like bird standing at right 
angles to the general line of beasts ; a striding leopard and a lizard-shaped monster. In the well- 
preserved piece, L.C. 08 (PI. XXXIV), executed in a number of still brilliant colours, a rich cloud 
scroll of ‘ tree-coral ’ appearance meanders across the fabric. In its bends are shown alternately a 
winged lion striding menacingly to the left with mouth open, and a duck in rapid flight downwards 
with outstretched neck. Here, too, the effect attained is that of rows of birds crossing rows of 
monsters at right angles. 

The same arrangement is typically illustrated also by the fragment of damask, L.C. vii. 09 
(PI. XL), the design of which offers a twofold interest. In it zigzag bands, ornamented with a simple 
fret and * faultetl ’ at the corners, provide a near approach to a geometrical ‘ all-over ’ pattern of 
the lozenge type. Within the lozenges arc placed pairs of confronting animals, a motif frequent in 
our early Chinese silks and easily accounted for in textiles of whatever period and origin by the 
convenience w'hich the ‘ turn-over * method, by producing symmetrical figures, presents to the 
designer and weaver. In the centre band shown by the drawing, each lozenge contains a pair 
of crane-like birds confronting and regardant, with scrolled plumage. In the band of lozenges 
above, pairs of dog-like animals arc placed feet against feet on a line which cuts the line of birds 
at right angles. In the band below, the lozenges are filled by pairs of winged and horned beasts, 
rampant, similarly placed. • 

Closely allied in its scheme is the design of L.C. v. 027. a (PI. XLIII), found also in another 
fragment, L.C. i. 010. Here pairs of confronting rams, moving as if to butt one another, occupy 
the lozenges of an ‘ all-over ’ geometrical diaper. Variety is introduced by reversing the pair of 
confronting animals in the vertical direction at each repeat. A striking illustration of simplifica- 
tion of pattern is provided by the fragments described under L.C. v. 023, 027. b (PI. XLIII), where 
this design appears transformed into a purely geometrical one. The confronting animals have 
here degenerated into a stiff kind of cloud scroll, and the rosette at the crossings of the lozenge 
lines into a plain square. As usual in the geometrical patterns from L.C., the colours are reduced 
to tw'o only as against three in L.C. v. 027. a. 

We have, in the design of the polychrome silk L.C. 031. c (PI. XXXIV, XXXIX), an interesting 
example of the confronting figure scheme produced by reversal. It shows the curious Puck-like 
figure of a sprite seated in profile within a cloud scroll, and slightly above it, and in front, the 
figure of a bird, regardant. The reversal of the pattern on a vertical line close to the bird’s tail 
results in a pair of addorsed birds and a pair of confronting sprites. For some observations of 
interest on details produced by the ‘ turn-ov'er ’ method in this design, reference may be made to 
Mr. Andrews’ paper.^® , 
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Still more instructive in this respect is Mr. Andrews’ analysis of the strangely complex design 
of L.C. 07. b (PI. XL). Its successive registers show, above, two birds facing with outstretched 
necks ; next, a pair of confronting griffins above the grinning heads of two very stylized monsters, 
and at the bottom what looks like an arched shrine occupied by a pair of grotesque animals kneeling 
face to face, and by its side a smaller pair of arches. The upper registers are surrounded by cloud 
scrolls, portions of which reversed assume a curious resemblance to a tree with stiff symmetrical 


Cf. Andrews, Chin. Figured Silks, p. 8. 
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foliage. Mr. Andrews interprets this rather confused design as a ‘ clumsy adaptation of fragments 
of three or possibly four different cloud scroll patterns, treated by the turn-over method whereby 
exact bi-symmetrical schemes are obtained producing new and adventitious forms The point 
here raised as to the possible origin of certain peculiar motifs, such as the feature recalling the so- 
called ‘ tree of life ’ of ‘ Sasanian ’ and other Near Eastern textiles, fully deserves to be kept in 
view by future investigators. 

Before we turn to patterns composed mainly of floral motifs or scrolls, we should notice a small Archaic 
but important group of designs, also showing animal figures but strikingly different in style from 
the fabrics so far examined. This group is represented by two fragments, L.C. ii. 01 (PI. XXXVI) 
and L.C. x. 04 (PI. XXXV), the designs of which agree closely in the figured subject, treatment and 
colour scheme, but differ in scale. The most striking feature in both is the introduction of that 
characteristically Chinese ogre, the ' T'ao-t'ieh ’, and the extremely stiff, distinctly archaic execution 
of all details, which is strangely reminiscent in some ways of Pacific work. In L.C. ii. 01 (PI. XXXVI, 

XL), which has been illustrated and fully described already in Mr. Andrews’ paper,^* we have on the 
right a frontal view of the T'ao-t'ieh, in very angular drawing, showing the monster’s dispropor- 
tionately large head with grinning jaws and huge hexagonal eyes. Bandy legs project below, with 
spines bristling from elbow to ear. To the left of the ogre and separated from it by a tree indicated 
in symmetrical outline, a winged lion, passant, is drawn in a style which in simple silhouette treat- 
ment and vivacity closely recalls the figurative work of Han bas-reliefs. A second tree, far less 
stiffly drawn, with curving stem and branches, stands between the lion and the hind partof a stealthily 
moving dragon. The pattern is repeated vertically in close-set rows. The colours are rich, but 
confined to a dark yellow-brown for the ground and a dark bronze-green for the figures. 

The design of the fabric L.C. x. 04 (PI. XXXV, XXXVII), preserved in numerous pieces in a 
ragged state and difficult to open, consists of an extremely close but much larger rendering of 
the T'ao-t'ieh as seen in L.C. ii. 01, and of a winged lion, similar in type to that of the latter frag- 
ment, but facing the monster in the manner of a heraldic supporter. Here too the pattern repeats 
vertically quite close, and the colours are restricted to two — rich blue and golden yellow. 

By their style and treatment alone these two fabrics could clearly be recognized as the oldest T’ao-t'ieh 
among our figured Lou-lan silks. But definite archaeological evidence of this has been provided 
by the fortunate discovery of a patchwork of figured silk, T. xxii. c. 0010. a, closely allied in 
style and treatment of pattern, at one of the watch-towers of the Tun-huang Limes explored by 
me in 1907. The early date of this fabric is fixed with fair chronological exactness by a Chinese 
wooden document, dated 98 b.c., which was found in the same refuse heap. As the patchwork 
has already been fully described and illustrated by Mr. Andrews in Serindia}^ there is no need 
to refer here in detail to the elements of the pattern. It will suffice to state that it is an ‘ all-over’ 
diaper of diagonally placed squares, with groups of four highly stylized ogre heads forming sym- 
metrical bosses at the crossings of the straight cloud scrolls that enclose the squares. Within the 
squares two different patterns alternate diagonally. In one a pair of dragons confronts a pair of 
phoenixes ; the other shows two unifopn pairs of birds, placed feet to feet.^* The close connexion 
between this design and that of the last two L.C. fabrics is clearly recognizable in the stylized ogre 
heads ; in the silhouette treatment of the figures, which conforms to the archaic convention of the 
ancient bronzes ; and also in the stiff angular shapes, probably meant for trees, that form the centres 
of the squares. There can be no doubt that we have in all three fabrics specimens of a decorative 

** See Andrews, ihid., p. 9. also Andrews, Chin. Figured Silks, pp. 12 sq.. Fig. 9. 

** Cf. ibid., p. 12, Fig. 8. ” M, Goloubew, B.E.F.E.O. xx (1920). p. lyj, suggests 

** See Serindia, ii. pp. 720, 785 sq. ; iv. PI. LV, CXVIII ; that these birds may be meant for hua chung (‘ flowery bird 
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textile style which preceded that shown by the rest of the L.C. animal figures, and in which strict 
adherence to archaic tradition in subject and treatment was the dominant factor. 

Among specimens of the second type of textile decoration mention may be made first of a few 
fabrics ornamented only with clourl scrolls, such as have already become familiar to us as an 
accessory feature in the designs discussed above. In the pattern of L.C. iii. 02 (PI. XXXIV) a rich 
effect is attained by the graceful grouping of several non-continuous cloud scrolls of the ‘ tree- 
coral ’ variety, set off by brilliant colours on bronze ground. The same description applies to the 
pattern shown by the strips of rich figured silk forming the surface of the garment L.C. vii. 07, 
In L.C. v. 014 the scrolls, of ‘ stepped ’ outline, are too indistinct for the pattern to be made out in 
detail. But there is a larger number of designs made up of floral motifs, whether worked up into 
stylized scrolls or naturalistically treated. Of scrolls mainly floral in motif we have two interesting 
examples. In the polychrome fabric, L.C. 03 (PI. XXXV, XXXIX), of which there are more 
fragments in L.C. 07. c, the unit, repeated both horizontally and vertically, is small but amply 
articulated. It is made up mainly of scrolled stems and lily-like flowers, with a small duck 
standing regardant between the latter on the top. The single lapidary Chinese character between 
the repeats has been read by Chiang Sstt-yeh as ^ lo, ‘ happy,’ 

The fine design shown by Iv.C.,02 (PI. XXXV) is too elaborate for detailed analysis here, but can 
be well studied in Mr. Andrews’ drawing (PI. XLI) with the help of his full description in the List. 
It is of particular interest because it combines a variety of floral shapes, such as bell flowers, trailing 
stems and roots ; also geometrical elements, such as lozenge volutes, and even fantastic beast-like 
forms. Mr. Andrews’ artist eye recognizes in the whole ‘a wonderfully ingenious pattern showing 
perfect mastery of the design of an all-over treatment ’.^® M. Goloubew too acknowledges the 
perfection of the general effect, but is inclined to detect in the details indications of % certain 
inexperience in the use of stylized plant forms, suggesting the birth of a new style.^* The fragment 
L.C. iii. 020 with its fine floral pattern, including a stylized palmette on bell-shaped ground, is 
too small to afford evidence on this point. 

However this may be, it is important to note that we find the tendency towards the naturalistic 
treatment of floral motifs, which is so marked in Chinese textile work of T'ang and later times, 
attested already by designs of the embroidered silk fabrics from L.C. It is clearly seen in the 
decoration of the embroidered comb-case, L.C. 033 (PI. XLV), and also in the numerous fragments 
of graceful embroidery described under L.C. vii. 04-5 (PI. XXXV, XLIII). The piece used as a 
cover for the badge-like pad L.C. v. 013 (PI. XLV) is too small to give a definite notion of the 
ornamental design used for the embroidery from which it was cut. Few as these specimens are, 
they suffice to bear out what has been said elsewhere about the greater freedom in the use of 
naturalistic floral design that is enjoyed by the embroiderer’s needle, as compared with the tech- 
nical limitations imposed by the weaver's loom.^’ 

Among the ‘ geometric ’ designs that form our third type, those showing various kinds of 
lozenges, made up into an ‘ all-over ' lattice- work, are by far the most frequent. In some instances 
the lozenges are diversified by the insertion of small rectangles or other simple geometric devices. 
With a few exceptions only two colours are used.'* This restriction to two colours is observed 
also in the remaining ‘ geometric ’ designs. Among them we find an angular meander, L.C. vii. 02 


See Andrews, Chin. Figured Silks, p. 10. 

'• Cf. B.E.F.E.O. XX (1920). pp. 173 sq. M. Goloubew 
believes that in the curious feature described as a jewelled 
chain stretching in a curve over the back of a beast-like form 
may be recognized the emblematic image known as * the 
stars * {hsing chen) ; ibid., p. 174, note 2. 


Cf. Serindia, ii. p. 904. 

“ See L.C. 01 (PI. XXXV) j ii. 07. b (PI. XXXIII), 08. 
a ; iii. 04. b (PI. XXXVI) ; vi. 01 (PI. XLIII), 03. Plain 
lozenges arc found in L.C. 032 (FI. XLII) ; ii. 04. Four 
colours are used in L.C. 01, three in ii. 07. b. 
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(PI. XXXV), with square dots and Chinese lapidary characters, and a check, L.C. iii. 04. d, executed 
in gauze. In L.C. v. 017 (PI. XLII) rows of rectangular billets are combined with rows showing 
a variety of other simple patterns. 

But more interesting from the antiquarian point of view than any of the preceding is the Billet n 
pattern in L.C. 031. b (PI. XXXV, XLII) ; ii. 05. a, composed of rows of rectangular billets, elongated 
octagons, and an angular meander; for it is almost identical with that of T. xv. a. 002. a, a figured blue, 
silk fragment excavated by me at a watch-station of the Tun-huang Limes, the dated Chinese docu- 
ments from which extend from 53 b. c. to a. d. 137. The fragments of this fabric found at L.C. can 
thus safely be ascribed to the first two centuries of our era or the period of traffic through Lou-lan 
immediately preceding. The colouring is a deep golden yellow for the pattern and a rich blue for the 
ground, as also in the Limes fragment. This very effective colour scheme prevails among the ‘ geo- 
metric ' designs, and is frequent also among other silk fabrics of L.C. and the Tunhuang Limes. 

This helps still further to confirm the close chronological relation of the two series of textile remains. 

Having seen that the designs of all the figured silks reviewed arc clearly and exclusively Non- 
Chinese, we must all the more be struck by the contrast presented by the designs of the woollen ^ 
tapestries. A reference to PI. XXX-XXXII will show that while there is nothing distinctively uipcsirics. 
Chinese in the general style of any of the ten tapestry fragments, the designs of the most characteristic 
among them bear the unmistakable impress of Hellenistic art influence. 

This manifests itself most clearly in the fragment L.C. iii. 010. a (PI. XXX). It probably is part of Human 
a decorative hanging of remarkably fine workmanship. It shows on the left the portion of a human 
head, quite Western in type, rising with its neck over a draped shoulder, and to the right of it style, 
a caduceus-like symbol separating this figure from another, of which little but part of the drapery 
of one shoulder survives. The treatment of the facial features, the use of chiaroscuro and of different 
flesh tones for modelling, also the conventions followed in outlines and colouring, exactly agree 
with the work seen in the wall-paintings of the Miran shrines M. iii and M. v, as a comparison 
with the remains reproduced in Serindia will demonstrate.'* The purely Graeco- Buddhist 
character and Hellenistic inspiration of the Miran ' frescoes ' have been established in the same 
work. The evidence furnished by this close relationship in style and execution between the Miran 
work and the tapestry is particularly valuable because it makes it appear very probable that the 
latter, brought to light in the same Lou-lan region, was also produced within the Tarim basin 
and not an import from the distant West. 

The fine tapestry work L.C. v. 01 (PI. XXXI) is also quite Hellenistic in effect. The design. Designs of 
purely geometric in this case, is executed with great care in a wide range of harmonious colours 
and is very beautiful. The fret forming Svastikas and the chevrons with midribs ending in square tap<wtries. 
spirals, which form the ornament of the centre band, recall motifs frequent in the ‘ Coptic ’, i. e. 
late Hellenistic art of Egypt.** The shading of the material on either side of this band into a succes- 
sion of rainbow colours is done by a technique also common in ‘ Coptic ' tapestry work. Quite 
classical in effect is the graceful pattern of undulating leaves and spirals which forms a border 
or ‘ guard ’ on both sides. We have sl well-designed pattern of imbricated lily-shapes of the fleur- 
de-lis type, executed in various colourings and flanked by rainbow bands, in the fragment L.C. 

V. 06. a (PI. XXXI) made up of several pieces. Here, too, ‘ Coptic ’ work is recalled by the design and 
technique. The fragments L.C. v. 03-5 (PI. XXXI) introduce us to a debased rendering of the same 
pattern in a rather coarse execution. The tapestry strip L.C. v. 019 (PI. XXXI) is finely worked, but 
shows only bands of transverse bars and small chequers in a variety of strongly contrasting colours. 

“ See Serindia, iv. PI. XL-XLIV. As regards the sub- *» Cf. e.g. Strzygowski, Koptische Kunst, p. 67,, No. 7340 ; 

jects, technique, &c., of these fine tempera paintings, cf. p. 80, No. 7356 (4) ; p. 130, No. 8790 ; von Falke, Seiden- 
ibid., i. pp. 497 sqq., 514 sqq., with Figs. 133-4.3. leeberei*, Figs. 9, 10. 
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But of far greater interest than the last few specimens is the design of a carefully worked 
tapestry, L.C. v. 02. a (PI. XXXI, XXXII), which in spite of its ragged condition has well preserved 
.its fine colours. Its design has been drawn and fully discussed already by Mr. Andrews in his 
paper The general scheme of the design and most of the decorative motifs betoken Western 
inspiration and models. We have evidence of this, in the first place, in the rigid division of the 
whole into a broad centre band with three narrower longitudinal bands or ‘ guards ’ repeating on 
either side. Two of these show treatment in rainbow shading. The band between these two is 
ornamented with a pattern in which a heart-shaped flower or closed palmette alternates with a pair 
of shear-shaped leaves resting their base on volutes. Heart-shapes repeating in the same direction 
are a motif quite common in late Greek and ‘ Coptic ' work in Egypt, as illustrated by numerous 
textiles from Antinoe and elsewhere,** as well as in Byzantine and ‘ Sasanian ' fabrics from the 
sixth century onwards. 

Hellenistic influence is recognizable also in details of the broad centre band. Its subject 
' is a bird rising from a nest between a pair of confronting horse-legged birds. This is repeated, 
but with an interval in which is a symmetrical scroll pattern '. Such details are the acanthus- 
shaped ‘ nest ’ from which the breast and head of a bird emerge, and the symmetrical scroll orna- 
ment, dividing the repeats, which, resembles two anthemions reversed. Very different in origin, 
however, is the form of the two horse-legged birds which confront each other on either side of the 
nest. Type and pose, as well as the cloud scroll below, Indicate the closest connexion with the horse- 
legged bird seen galloping over a cloud in the relief sculpture of a Han tomb.** As this particular 
form of a composite monster is not traceable in any Western design so far known, we may safely 
attribute its appearance as a motif in our tapestry pattern to a Chinese origin. On the other hand, 
the identity of the technique with that of ‘ Coptic ’ tapestries and the close affinity of the rast of the 
decorative details to those found in ‘ Coptic ’ and in late Greek textiles make it appear highly pro- 
bable that this piece, like the other tapestry remains from L.C. and two more from other Lou-lan 
sites to be mentioned farther on,** was a product of local craftsmanship, whether in the Lop 
region or elsewhere in the Tarim basin. 

We are thus justified in recognizing here a definite indication that Chinese art had already 
exerted its influence in the Tarim basin during Han times, even though Graeco-Buddhist tradition 
was then and remained for centuries the predominant element in the decorative style, as in most 
of the civilization and art, of those ‘ Western regions ’. We have ample evidence to show how 
powerful that influence of Chinese art h^d become in T*ang times, and know that it had asserted 
itself already long before.** It is a priori likely that it made itself from the first particularly felt 
along the great trade route leading from China into Central Asia, and we can scarcely feel surprise 
at coming across the earliest approximately datable evidence of it just by the side of that route 
and in the form of a textile product. For decorated textiles have at all periods served as the most 
portable means for the transmission of artistic motifs and treatment, and no more convenient tool 


“ Sec Andrews, Chin. Fig. Silks, pp. i6 sq., Fig. 15. 
By an oversight the material of the tape.stry has there Ijccn 
erroneously indicated as silk instead of wool. 

®* See e. g., Strzygowski, Koptische Kmst, p. 153, 
No. 72 n ; von Falke, Seidenieebfrei*, Figs. 9, 10, 18, 19, 

33 , 34 , 39 , 5 *^ 54 , 55 - 

Cf. also Strzygowski, in Jahrbuch der k. prruss, Kunst- 
sauifnlungen, 1903, p. 152. The pair of shear-shaped leaves 
rising from u voluted kise appears in a modified form on a 
Coptic tissue of the British Museum ; cf. Migeon, Lfs arts 


du tissu, p.,37. 

** See Chavannes, Mission archiol., i. PI. LXX, No. 134. 
Tliis connexion, like those which are traceable between 
the motifs of L.C. figured silks and of Ilan tomb sculptures, 
was first pointed out by Andrews, Chin. Fig. Silks, p. 18. 

** See below, p. 277. 

** Cf. Serindia, i. p. 298, regarding the images in Chinese 
style which Sung Yiin saw in a. d. 519 at Tso-mo or Charclian, 
and which were described to him as dating from Li Kuang's 
expedition, a. q. 384. 
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for the reproduction of motifs carried westwards by the export trade of Chinese figured silks could 
well have offered than the local tapestry weaver’s needle. 

Thus we are finally led to consider the question whether figured fabrics from China affected Silk trade 
also the textile designs of countries farther west than the Tarim basin. Once the Central- Asian 
route had been opened and secured towards the close of the second century b.c., the flourishing designs 
silk trade must have carried these in abundance across to Iran and thence to the Mediterranean westwards 


regions. Professor J. Strzygowski was the first to raise this important question in a very stimulating 
paper. Basing himself mainly on comparisons of style, supported by certain historical notices, 
he had answered it in the affirmative as regards Iran and the Hellenized Near East.** This would 
not be the place to examine the arguments upon which an art historian distinguished by such 
breadth of vision based his theory, even if I had access in my Kashmir camp to all the materials 
bearing on the problem. Nor do our Lou-lan finds of Chinese figured silks, as exported in Han 
times, supply archaeological evidence sufficient to decide it. I must therefore restrict myself to 
a few observations on points which, I think, deserve to be kept in view. 


In the first place it should be remembered that among the abundant classical data referring Classicul 
to the silk brought from the distant Seres we have Pliny’s important testimony to the fact that fne"donof 
Chinese silk fabrics, not merely the raw material of spun silk, were carried to .Syria to be there Chtimc 
unravelled and re-woven.*’ That silk fabrics reached the Mediterranean even before our era can 


be concluded from Ovid’s reference in his Amores published b.c. 14 to ‘ vela colorati qualia Seres 
habent ’.** Even in Byzantine times silk fabrics from China were to be found in the Near East and 
were brought into the Eastern Roman Empire, as shown by a notice of Leo Diaconus.*® But it is 
difficult not to attach weight to Mr. Dalton’s argument that the absence of designs which can be 
identifial as Chinese upon early surviving silks in the West ‘ is against the supposition of any 
important Chinese influence This view is taken also by Professor von Falkc, who, when 
referring in the second edition of his great work to our Lou-lan stuffs, expresses the belief that the 
style of Chinese figured silks, such as those of L.C. 07. a ; iii. on (PI. XXXI V), reproduced by 
him from Mr. Andrews’ drawings, could not make an impression in the West as long as classical 
art feeling survived.®’ 

Professor Strzygowski had laid special stress on the probability that the preference which the tatticc 
designers of early Byzantine and ‘ Coptic ’ fabrics show for the lattice diaper made up oflozenges, 
a motif also found decoratively used in Hellenistic sculpture, would be found traceable to the influence designs, 
of Chinese figured silks.®* The grave-pits of L.C. have actually furnished those examples of early 
Chinese silks with this lozenge ‘ all-ovx*r ’ pattern for which Professor Strzygowski was looking. 

Yet no definite conclusion appears to me at present possible on this point either, since Professor 
von P'alke shows that the frequent use of the lozenge scheme of design on Western textiles is attested 
by representations in Greek vase paintings as early as the sixth to the fourth century b.c.®® 

*• See J. Strzygowski, Seidenstoffe aus Aegypten tin ** Amores, i. xiv, 6. 'I’he reading colorata a(:<;ef)led l)y 

Kaiser Friedrich-Museum, with the pregnant sub-title von I'alke, Seidemvebere?, p. 2, is impossible on metrical 
‘ Wecliselwirkungen zwischen China, Persien und .Syrien grounds. 

in spatantiker Zeit in Jahrbueh der K. Preussischen 1 take this refertaice from Dalton, Hyzaiitine Art and 

Kunstsammlungen, xxiv (1903). pp. 147 sqq. Cf. particularly Archaeology, p. 584. 
pp. 173 sqq. ®® See loc. cit., p. 584, 

** See Pliny, Hisioria naturalis, vi. 54; xi. 76; cf. also ®’ Cf. von Falke, SeidenwebereP, p. 14. 

liirth,ChinaandtheRoman 0 rienl,p. 2 $S, The same process ®* See Strzygowski, in Jahrbuclt der K. Preuss. Kunst- 

is alluded to in poetic fashion by Ducan in his Pharsalia, x. sammluttgen, xxiv. p|>. 1 74 sqq. h’or the lozcngc-diapi.r 

141-3 ; see Coed&s, Textes relatijs d VExlreme Orient, p. 18 ornamentation of columns, .sec now also Strzygowski- 

(where the translation of filo by ‘ lin ’ requires modification Hcrchem, Amida, Kig. 78. * 

as the reference to a ‘ textile of the Seres i. c. silk, is quite ®* Cf. von Falkc, SeidenwebereP, p. i, with Figs. 3, 4, 5, 

certain). 6, 8. 
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However this may be, the question as to any direct influence exercised by Chinese silks on the 
textile designs of regions enjoying Hellenistic civilization can scarcely be safely argued so long 
as those regions have furnished no remains of figured silk fabrics belonging to the first century 
before and the first three centuries after Christ. For this was just the period when the import of 
silk stuffs from China is likely to have flourished most, while the weaving of silk textiles in Syria 
and elsewhere in the Hellenized parts of the Near East can scarcely have as yet attained its full 
growth. 

The aspects which the question presents as regards Iran are somewhat different. We know 
that ever since the Central- Asian route for Chinese export was opened, the Persian empire, both 
under Parthian and Sasanian rule, was the sole channel for the transmission of silk goods, in 
whatever form, from Central Asia westwards. This Persian monopoly of the silk trade continued 
right down to the middle of the sixth century, when sericulture was first introduced into Greece 
under Justinian.®* Apparently the earliest reliable record of the manufacture of silk fabrics in 
Iran is furnished by a tradition of which the Arabic historian MasudI tells us. It connects the 
prosperity of the silk industry under Sasanian rule with the settlement in the Persis of Hellenistic 
weavers from Syria, forcibly carried out by Shahpur II about the middle of the fourth century.®* 

Surviving remains of figured, silks acquaint us with the peculiar ‘ Sasanian ’ textile style 
as it flourished in the sixth to eighth centuries a. d. The widespread influence it exercised west- 
wards is traceable in silk fabrics from Antinoe and from Byzantine workshops, dating from the 
sixth century onwards. This ‘ Sasanian ' style is clearly distinguished from that of our L.C. 
figured silks by a series of characteristic features of its own. Among them it may suffice here to 
mention : the preference shown for the representation of hunting scenes ; the practice of framing 
these, as well as animal motifs, whether single or in pairs, within medallion borders decorated with 
discs ; and the rigid treatment of all figures. 

Yet there are not wanting in these ‘ Sasanian ’ silks certain peculiarities which might suggest 
derivation from features already to be found in some of our L.C. fabrics. Thus the favourite 
scheme in Sasanian silks of pairs of confronting animals is, as we have seen, frequent also in the 
L.C. textiles.®* That the use made of it by the designers of these early Chinese silks is not neces- 
sarily due to the technical facilities offered by the ‘ turn-over ' device is proved by its occurring 
also in sculptural work of Han times. The tree which in the ‘ Sasanian ’ pieces usually separates 
the pairs of animals or hunters, and which learned convention interprets as an emblem of ‘ the tree 
of life ’, might well be foreshadowed by the trees found associated with the animal figures in L.C. 
ii. oi (PI. XXXVI, XL), L.C. 07. b (PI. XL) and T. xxii. c. 001. a, as well as in a Han tomb sculpture.” 
It deserves to be noted that this tree, gracefully stylized into a form resembling its free treatment 
in certain ‘ Sasanian’ designs, is found also in the fine figured silk Ch. 001 18, from the hoard of 
the ' Thousand Buddhas ’. This piece again is closely related in technique of weave and in design 
to a silk fragment, T. xv. a. iii. 0010, discovered on the Tun-huang Limes, which may safely be 
assigned on documentary evidence to the first century b. c.®* 

The close examination of more ‘ Sasanian ’ textile patferns than I can carry out at present 
may well reveal other points of contact in details. But more important for the general question 
is the essential fact that Chinese art in successive later periods is proved to have exerted a very 
marked influence not merely on the painting and ceramics of Persia, but also on its textile crafts. 
The fine brocades produced in Persia from the fourteenth to the sixteenth century strikingly 


®* See Strzypowski, in Jahrbtuh der K. Preuss. Ku»st~ 
saiiimlmgm, xxiv. p. 149 ; von Falke, SeidenwebereP, p. 3. 

•* CL Strzygowski, ibid., p. 171. 


See above, p. 238. 

^ See Andrews, Chin. Fig. Silks, Fig. i6. 

®* Sec Serindia, ii. pp. 91 1 sq., 963 ; iv. PI. CXI. 
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illustrate this influence, •• and traces of inspiration drawn from later Far Eastern designs are recog- 
nizable also in the Persian flgured velvets of the seventeenth century.*® 

Iran can be shown to have always readily responded to ' artistic penetration ’ of this kind 
from the Far East, whenever political conditions favoured it, as under Mopgol domination ; or 
when prosperity and flourishing maritime trade facilitated imports, as under the Sefevide dynasty. 
The expansion of China’s political power and commerce beyond the Imaos and the Pamirs which 
occurred in Han times must have opened the way for similar influences, as may be inferred from 
the account given by the Han Annals of the relations established by the Imperial Court with 
Parthia and the smaller states of Eastern Iran.** But unfortunately only the scantiest remains 
of Iranian arts and crafts of the Parthian period have come down to us, and s|H‘cimens of Persian 
textile work, as practised during the centuries when China’s silk export was most active, are 
completely wanting. Hence we can at present only conjecture the part played by the latter in 
stimulating the development of that style which we see displayed, in stiff maturity, by our late 
’ Sasanian ’ textiles. 


Section VI.— MISCELLANEOUS SEPULCHRAL DEPOSITS AND DESCRIPTIVE 

LIST OF ANTIQUES FROM L.C. 

After our examination of the textile relics recovered from the grave-pits of L.C., it still remains 
for us to pass in rapid review the miscellaneous objects which had found their way into the sepulchral 
deposits there collected. These miscellaneous articles, like the fabrics, correspond very closely 
in character with those usually found in the undisturbed Chinese burials explored by me elsewhere. 
Among small objects of personal use deposited with their dead owners, we may note first two well- 
preserved bronze mirrors, L.C. 013, 021 (PI. XXIV), besides a number of fragments, L.C. 017-18, 
043-4. L.C. 013 is of special interest as it shows in the low-relief ornamentation of the reverse a band 
containing eight different Chinese lapidary characters separated by simple decorative, motifs. In 
L.C. 021, also showing low-relief ornaments on the back, both this and the flat front appear to have 
been silvered. On the fragment L.C. 020 (PI. XXIV) traces of gilding remain. The original use of 
the embossed gold-foil disc L.C. 022 (PI. XXIV) is uncertain. Other small objects in bronze are the 
buckle, L.C. 041 (PI. XXIII) ; the hook L.C. 042, similar to one found on the Tun-huang Limes, 
and the buttons L.C. 014, 023. Among toilet articles we have, besides the mirrors, the.well-made 
wooden combs, L.C. x. 012-13 XXI), with fine teeth. . 

Remains of personal possessions arc probably represented also by the ornamented wooden 
lid of a box, L.C. iii. 03 (PI. XXIX) ; the fragments of a lacquered wooden box, L.C. iii. 07, and those 
of other small receptacles in bent cane, L.C. x. 01 r, 023 (PI. XXI, XXVIII). The well-preserved 
melon-shaped basket of fine grass, L.C. 05 (PI. XXVI), originally varnished or perhaps lacquered, 
may, judging from similar baskets found at L.E.,* be safely assumed to be a local product and to have 
held food deposited with the dead. The matting of hemp string, L.C. ii. 010, is also probably of 
local origin, but resembles in weave the piece T. xiv. 004. b found on the Tun-huang Limes.® The 
four-legged wooden food-trays, L.C. x. 015-16 (PI. XXVII), were, no doubt, meant for food offerings 
as usually found by me in intact Chinese tombs ; the numerous knife cuts, however, show that 
these trays had previously been utilized by the living. Of other similar food-trays there survive 
only the legs L.C. i. 016 ; iv. 06-8 ; x. 05-8 (PI. XXIX), 024-6, usually beast-shaped. Whether 
the jug, L.C. 012 (PI. XXIX), the goblet, L.C. iv. 09 (PI. XXIX), and the ladle, L.C. x. 027 (PI. XXI), 

*• Sec von Falkc, SeUenwdfere?, p. 33, Figs. 285-92, 295. InsL, x. pp. 39sqq. ; (!havannes, Toung-pao, 1907, pp. tj-j sq. 

*® Cf. ibid., Figs. 524-6 with Figs. 273-4. * See below, p. 265. * 

** Cf. Wylie, ‘ Notes on the Western Regions \J. Anthrop. * See Serindia, iv. PI. XLVllI. 
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all in wood, were ever in actual use or only made for sepulchral deposit, it is impossible to say. 
In the case of the wooden spatula, L.C. vii. 03, no purpose of the latter kind suggests itself. 

The fragments of wooden arrow-shafts, L.C. iii. 08 ; v. 031—4 (PI. XXVI) ; x. 018—22, and the 
fragment of wood, L.C. ii. 012 (PI. XXVI), suggesting a piece from a scabbard, may have belonged 
to actual arms. But the wooden handle of a dagger, L.C. x. 09 (PI. XXI), was clearly not made 
for use, but intend(;d only to serve as a sepulchral deposit. On the other hand, the wooden buckles 
for harness, L.C. i. 015 ; iv. 02 (PI. XXIX) ; the leather ornament for a horse, L.C. iv. 04; the 
leather object, L.C. x. 010 (PI. XXVII), which might have belonged to some saddle trappings ; the 
lash of a whip, L.C. iii. 05 (PI. XXVI), and the plaited leather thongs, L.C. iv. 03 — all these look 
as if they had served their purpose for the living before being left with the dead to meet their needs 
in another life. 

Finally I may mention here that the finds in the grave-pits of L.C. also included two well- 
preserved coins of the Wu-chu type, perhaps intended to symbolize financial provision for the dead. 


DESCR 11 »TIVE LIST OF OBJECTS EXCAVATED FROM, 

L.C. 01. Frs. of ttg^red silk lined with plain silk. 
Pattern is composed of small rectangles about 1 " X 
arranged in lozenge order, with a centre in each lozenge 
composed of four similar rectangles placed at the corners 
of a fifth. Front and back formed by weft arranged in 
bands of colour in the following order : bright blue, 
copper, myrtle green, copper. Pattern is in dull gold 
colour on one side and in the respective colours of bands, 
on the other warp-rib weave. 

Lining : plain, thin, greenish (prob. faded blue) silk, 
finely woven. The whole very perished and discoloured, 
although parts are fresh looking. Probably from a kind 
of coat. Best preserved fr. i' 4* x 7". PI. XXXV. 

L.C. 03 . Tattered fr. of costume, apixirenily u body- 
bimd. Outer fabric, figured silk ; lining green, finely 
woven plain silk. Between the two a stiffening of coarse 
evenly woven linen or cotton plain cloth, all sewn together 
at top and bottom edges, and ends joined to form a tube- 
like garmct\t. Tuft of liair present. 

I’he pattern is so involved and details so stylized as to 
l)e almost impossible of description. The largest element 
is a band about 1 inch w'ide issuing from an irregular 
oblong blue and buff root-like form, with circular disc at 
top, and branching shoulders ; from these spring two 
pairs of thin buff stems — one pair to R. and the other 
to L. That to R. proper has one curved outwards, terminat- 
ing in a blue flower in profile which resembles a harc-lx;ll ; 
the other is short and has no flower. 

The opposite |xiir, curved downward ; enc short, other 
bearing similar flower, jwrt green and part buff. Band 
issuing from disc proceeds upwards and then turns into 
angular lozenge-shape spiral having one and a half turns, 
the enclosed central space containing green and buff 
flower, similar to others but distorted to fill lozenge shape. 
The first length of spinal bund is decorated with herring- 
bone iKUtcrn in buff. The remaining five arc blue with 
nebuly tijrn-o\’ers, like Chinese cloud, in buff and green. 
Similar tum-overs on root. This whole motif is repeated 
across fabric at intervals of at their nearest points. 


OR FOUND NEAR, GRAVE-PITS OF L.C. CEMETERY 

Second element starts from three-lobed green and bufi 
‘ nest ’ between two of the discs. A downward curved 
blue stem sweeps across root of first element and returns 
upward, bearing a complex form which suggests rampant 
lion-like beast with elliptical blue and buff head, green 
and buff body, and blue rump. Six curved spinous off- 
shoots in three pairs, suggesting legs, radiate forward 
from the lower part of body ; the two hinder, blue ; 
middle pair, buff or green ; and the fore i>air buff. A short 
green or buff l)and meanders from root of firs^ element 
to neck of ‘ lion \ From below nest issues an 8-shaped 
stem which throws out a curved blue seed-pod, burst to 
exhibit seeds (?). 

Between upper and lower repeats of the ‘ lion ’ is a group 
of three flowers, two blue and one green, on curved stalks 
united below in a common stem issuing from neck of dragon. 

The last element, set between the adjacent rows of the 
first and second, is a thin blue green and buff dragon (?) 
facing to L. and having perlmps rudimentary buff wings. 
The ‘ off ’ fore (blue) and hind (green and buff) legs 
with three claw's on each are well defined. The near fore 
(blue) extends forward from the lumbar region of the back 
and is nebuly. Near hind (green) extends upward from 
rump. From shoulders the long nebuly buff neck curves 
back and down, becoming an angular scroll of one and 
a quarter turns, thickened at head. A ctiain appears to 
extend from hind to fore quarters. 

.Ml drawing, excepting that of flowers, is fantastic, and 
it is (juitc easy to fit other interpretations to various parts 
of the design. 

Colour of ground, copper-brown, all outlines buff. 
Balance of colour extremely good. Warp-rib weave. 
Width 1 1* ; circumference c. 30" ; width of fabric 18''. 
PI. XXXV, XLI. 

L.C. 03. Fr. of figured silk. Two pieces of same 
pattern, joined ; one retaining selvedge wluch is folded 
under in joining to the cut and doubled edge of the other. 

Pattern : on a bronze-brown ground a thin, buff, circular 
scroll forms stem, curving R. to L. and springing from 
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the petiole of a long downward curved sagittate leaf form. 
Point of * leaf ’ is divided longitudinally into three slender 
tapering prongs which continue the direction of scroll. 

The two edges of the ‘ leaf after spreading, roll inwards 
at its base, forming a volute on either side of petiole. 
A third volute lies at base of prongs and is continuation 
upward of the outer prong. Volutes are open, showing 
ground between their scrolls, thus forming a countcrcliange. 

This pronged ‘ leaf * suggests the root from which main 
stem springs. From upper side of each of the pair of 
volutes is thin straight buff line joining stem. .Stem 
completes about 1 of circle finishing in small inward scroll 
which ends in lily-type flowrer. In this two outward- 
curling bright green petals hold lietwccn them a buff centre. 

Just above root, stem throws downward and l^ackward 
small simple, thin, buff scroll. Farther round, at about 
‘ XI o’clock a lily with wcll-ciirlcd buff sepals and green 
centre springs outward and upward. Immediately l)elow, 
a five-scalloped green leaf or wing, reminiscent of a cloud, 
sharply pointed at each end, clings to stem until it turns 
into end volute. 

Under inner, concave side of root is another, subsidiary 
root consisting of three prongs and one volute, outer 
prong forming volute by its upward prolongation. From 
upper curve of volute and normal to it springs thin buff 
stem, which follows, approximately, curve of larger and 
enclosing stem, but forms volute of three revolutions. 

On y>p of tins stem and below enclosing stem stands 
bird of quasi-goose type to R. regardant or preening its 
wings ; green, excepting legs, neck and head which arc 
buff. In front of goose a green and buff lily grows liack- 
ward and upward ; two more lilies spring from ulx>ut 
‘ X o’clock ’ and ‘ vi o’clock ’, respectively, and from base 
of last issues small buff scroll. ].ast lily has no centre 
and resembles two thin, outward-curving crossed leaves. 

The whole of pattern occupies a rectangular space and 
repeats simply, vertically and horizontally. Prongs of 
roots of one unit rest on outer stem of the one below ; 
but laterally there is narrow dividing space. In spandril 
between repeats is solitary Chinese character. For other 
examples of pronged root, cf. L.C. 07. a, L.C. ii. 03 
(PI. XXXIV), and a proljable variation, L.('. oz (PI. XXXV, 
XLI). For goose, L.C. 031. c. 

Selvedge is ornamented with long hexagonal buff panels 
of which the adjoining triangular ends arc alternately 
bronze-brown and buff, the background of buff pair being 
bronze-brown. Green portions of pattern arc outlined 
buff. Green is introduced in bands of warp which do not 
always occur quite accurately. * 

Colours much faded. Warp-rib weave. Long edges, at 
right angles to seam, originally folded back to form hem, 
and sewn to doubled edges of fine buff corded silk lining. 
R. and L. edges torn ; top and bottom cut and split. 
Fabric generally split and worn. Probably part of body- 
band. Gr. M. 12' X 11'. PI. XXXV, XXXIX. 

L.C. 04. a. Fr. of leather; white, with hair in places, 
lined with buff felt, sewn together at curved edge. Remains 
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of fine silk attached to felt, and strands of vegetable 
fibre. Leather sewn with vegetable fibre thread. Perished. 
6 'x 5 r. 

L.C. 04. b. Fr. of felt similar to lining of L.C. 04. a, but 
dark brown. 3l''x3J'. ‘ 

L.C. 04. c. Misc. frs. of cotton fabric, plain weave. 
No pattern ; various thicknesses. Discoloured to brown ; 
\'ery dirty. Gr. M. r. 2' x 2". 

L.C. 05. Grass basket, shaped like melon with one end 
cut off to form mouth. The ‘ stuki'S ’ or warp arc of 
l)amboo (?) about j'g* tliick and laid as clo.se together as 
possible. The botttim Iwing convex, additional stakes 
arc added to retain close texture of sides, and some of 
these arc held at the upsetting by a round «»f ‘ waling 
stroke ’. Ot hers arc introduced above t his, 

A band of ‘ waling stroke ’ runs round about 4* below 
mouth, and on opposite sides. On this band are two loops 
to which is attached a cord comix»seil of twined strantls 
of dark goats’ hair and hemp, and forming handle (now- 
broken). 

Whole Ixisket worked in very close ‘ paring stroke ’ ; 
material apparently a fine grass. Outside and inside have 
been entirely varnishetl (or laci|uerc<l). V'^arnish much 
perishe«l. Inside is a small piece of bone (metatarsal ?), 
and the sloughs of some small insects. Wi -11 preserved. 
If. 53", gr. diam. 3I*. PI. XXVr. 

L.C. 06. a. Three frs. Cloth similar to L.('. i. 01. Fine 
crimson. Very ragged, Gr. length yl*. 

L.C. 06. b. Frs. of felt, yellow, very ragged and insect- 
eaten. Gr. M. SJ". 

L.C. 06. c. Fr. of cotton ( 7 ) jean. V’ery strong and t hick ; 
finely and evenly w-oven. Light buff discoloured. 6* x.ij". 

L.C. 06. d. Fr. of cotton (?) jean ; thin texture, pink, 
finely woven, ragged. 6" x 4*. 

L.C. 06. e. Misc. frs. of woollen fabrics. One (buff), 
a closely woven can\'as, and two (discoloured <Tifnson) 
more lopsely w-oven. Ragged but stmng. Gr. fr. 4* x i J". 

L.C. 06. f. Fr. of leather, white kid, tanivd ; bus prob. 
contained pink powder, 24' x 2*, 

L.C. 07. a. Figured silk, forming portion of garment, 
similar to L.G. 02 but smaller. Pattern extends full width 
of material and repeats vertically. It consists of grotesque 
beasts pursuing one another through vermicular cloud 
scrrolls. 

There are six different beasts, placed in an approximately 
straight line in various feline poses of attack and defence. 
Between first and second beasts from R. is standing goose, 
placed at right angles to general direction of pattern. 
The ‘pronged root’ (cf. L.C. 03, PI. XXXV, XXXIX) 
occurs three times. Over each animal is Chin. char. 

A second bird is placed between the two last Ijcasts to L, 
and is also at right angles to rest of pattern. 

Colours used arc yellow-brown, two tones of buff and 
rich blue. Ground, crimson-brown. AnimuRi are buff, 
mottled or otherwise marked with one or more of the other 
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colours. Clouds outlined liftht buff, llluc introtluced 

• in tjands of warp. The two scK'cdges are worked in 
Vandyke pattern. Warp-rib weave. 

Patched into one edge is piece of silk of different pattern 
(sec L.C. 07. b). Garment lined with finely woven plain 
green silk (detached) ; brittle and ragged. Width 7 J". 
Circumference c. 24". Original width of figured silk, 
l)etwcen selvedges, 18*. Colour good. PI. XXXIV, 

L.C. 07. b. Fr. of figured silk, patched into L.C. 07. a. 
Rittcrn shows in centre a pair of confronting griffins 
Ixjtween enclosing .scrolls. Heads of griffins, reverted. 
Kach holds up one fore-paw. Hetween heads, frs. of leaf 
orn. suggesting ‘ tree ’. Enclosing scrolls turn into volutes 
lx;low griffins, and contain stylized grinning beast (.^). 

At lower part of fr. an arcaded effect of two large arches 
with a pair of small ones between is produced by weaver’s 
distortion of cloud scrolls. In large arches (of which one 
is present) is the semblance of two winged sheep-like animals 
kneeling on cither side of u ‘ tree ’ or altar. At upper 
part of fr. are two confronting birds with outstretched 
necks, and above these, parts of cloud Scroll. Colour, 
light blue, green and two tones of buff on crimson brown 
ground. Warp-rib weav'c. PI. XL, 

L.C. 08. Fr. of figured silk, with pattern of Chinese cloud 
scroll, suggesti\-e of ‘ tree-coral ’ formation, meandering 
across fabric. In the bends arc alternately : a flying duck 
with neck stretched down and head reverted, and a winged 
lion witli massive open jaws and big teeth, striding to L., 
in yellow and green outlined red. 

Tree in yellow, red and green, outlined red and pale 
yellow. Chinese characters are dotted about, repeating 
in the length, and changing in tiic width. Ground dark 
blue. One edge has selvedge of yellow and bronze ; the 
other edges are torn or cut. Warp-rib weave ; colours 
brilliant and well preserved. 13* x6", PI. XXXIV. 

L.C. 09. a. , Fr. of plain silk fabric (taken from bundle 
of rags, L.C. 09. b), rich red, with border of plain buff 
silk sewn to it. Four uncquiil-sized square licads of 
some very hard metallic substance are drilled with small 
hole and stitclicd to fabric. Heads resemble pyrites. 
Ragged and rotten, to' x i' 6', 

L.C. 09. b. Bundle of frs. of plain silk fabrics, mostly 
white and buff. Very ragged and rotten. Best -preserved 
fr. i' 6" X (selvedge to sehedge) i' 6|'. 

L.C. 010. Fr. of woollen pile carpet, in two pieces. 
.Similar structure to L.C, ii. 09. b. Colours crimson, pink, 
green and brown. A band of brown ‘ latch-hooks ’ on 
yellow-green ground. Very rotten ; colours good. Gr. 
fr. loj" X (gr. width) 2'. PI, XLIV, 

L.C. on. Fr. of leather, thin, white (kid ?). Brittle. 

3 rx>r. 

L.C. 01a. . Wooden Jug with small ring-handle ; carr'cd 
in one piece, and not lathe-turned. Body ovoid, cut 
flat at bottom ; upper end drawing in somewhat to short 
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neck, and expanding very slightly to plain rim, flattened 
on top for thumb, like ordinary teacup handle. 

Outside coated with red paint, much scratched. Sand- 
encrusted but unbroken. H. 4!', gr. diam. of body 3I', 
diam. of mouth af', of bottom 2'. PI. XXIX. 

L.C. 013. Circular bronze mirror; with hemispherical 
Ix>$s pierced for cord, in centre of back, rising from plain 
disc in very low relief and of slightly larger diam. Surround- 
ing disc is ring of cable pattern and then plain raised ring. 

Between this and raised outer border of mirror (plain 
and wide) is a band bordered by two rings of cable 
pattern, and showing in relief eight different Chin, chars, 
(for reading, cf. Appendix 7 ) separated alternately by 
a spiral (cloud) and a lozenge. The spirals spring from 
the outer ring of cable pattern. 

Face slightly convex. Good condition. Diam. 3I', 
thickness at edge fully 1 '. PI. XXIV. 

L.C. 014. Bronze button with large loop shank at hack. 
Front, a hemisphere (lotus ?) with hole in centre, and 
plain flat border around. Good condition. For another 
of same type, sec L.A. 033 (PI. XXIII). Diam. of head 
te"/ depth over all 1'. 

L.C. 015. Bronze ring, round in section. Oxydized but 
otherwise perfect. Diam. li', diam. of section PI, XXIV. 

L.C. 016. NalMlke Iron object, flattened, and slightly 
spreading at one end. Corroded. Length 2J", width r. J". 

L.C. 017-ao. Misc. bronze frs. 017-18. Small frs. of 
mirrors. On 018 part of band of linear orn. and prob. 
Chin, chars. Kach J' x j', 01 g. Fr. of hollow rim of 

vessel. I ^ ^ * 

020. Embossed circular plate, gilded. Pattern, rounded 
raised edge, and raised ring round depressed centre. 
Two small bosses opposite each other on face Of outer 
raised edge may be remains of attachments. Diam. , 
section iV- PI* XXVI. 

L.C. 031 . Circular bronze mirror. Hemispherical boss 
as in L.C. 013, pierced for cord, in centre of Ixick. Raised 
outer border, 3' wide, chamfered on outer edge and om. 
on sloping inner edge with line of vandyke orn. 

Within : band of simple rayed orn. ; then plain band 
between thin raised rings ; then wider Iiand orn. in relief 
with alternate plain oblongs (in outline) and circles (in 
mass), — eight in all. 

Apparently silvered back and front ; now mottled with 
corrosion. Diam. 2-}|', gr. thickness J*. PI. XXIV. 

L.C. 033 . Embossed gold-foil disc, on iron base. 
Pattern, incised ring. Iron badly corroded. Gold, 
diam.' Iron, diam. 1', thickness PI. XXIV. 

L.C. 033. Fr. of bronze button or stud, with loop shank, 
and domed head which has nearly all disappeared. H. 

L.C. 034. Flake of stone, pale green, translucent, prob. 
jade. Surface eroded. Edges thin, i^'xf'xj'. 

L.C. 035-7. Mlsc. bronze frs. 025. Fr. of edge of 
mirror, plain. I" x I" x J*. 026. Fr. of field of mirror 

showing band of ray orn., plain raised band, &c. t' x I* 
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i*. oaf. Double hook, formed by piece of flat bronze 
wire doubled, with ends turned upward and sharpened. 
A loop is formed at doubled end for suspension. Cf. 
L.A. 019. Length 1*. 

L.C. oaS. Bone object, hollow, gourd-shaped ; with hole 
drilled through each side near mouth and opposite each 
other, prob. for suspending cord. Well preserved. If. J', 
gr. diam. of body |*, diam. of mouth J", thickness of 
wall PI. XXIV. 

L.C. oag. Four bronze frs., plain. Gr. M. I". 

L.C. 030. Fr. of plain silk fabric, green ; finely woven, 
but tom. 1' 3' X 5'. 

L.C. 031. a. Four frs. of figured silk. Similar to L.('. 
i. 09, Warp-rib. Ragged and perished. Gr. M. 8}* X3J''* 

L.C. 031. b. Fr. of figured silk. Pattern present is in 
five rows. First row : in outline, elongated octagons 
with the three sides at one end omitted and a short line 
joining each long side to corresponding sides of adjacent 
octagon. Two lines within octagon parallel to long sides. 
Connected with upper end a regular hexagon within which 
two dots. Six dots Ixjtween hexagons. 

Second and fourth rows : long rectangular billets, 
solid. Third row : elongated octagons in outline with 
two inner lines as in first row. Fifth row : angular meander 
formed of half hexagons alternately reversed, and a (xiir 
of dots in each hollow. 

Ground rich blue ; pattern rich yellow. Warp-rib 
weave. Ragged and discoloured in places. For similar 
fr., see L.C. ii. 05. a and Ser. iv. PI. LV, T. xv. a. 003. a. 
4‘’X4'. PI. XXXV, XLII. 

L.C. 031. c. Fr. of figured silk, ('loud scrolls of ‘ tree- 
coral ’ type. To R. a sprite sitting on node with feet 
resting on another. Puck-like face, cap with long tail 
hanging to shoulder. Calyx-like cape and kilt. To L., 
a pair of standing birds, addorsed, heads reverted gazing at 
each other. 

Pattern is a turn-over, which gives bi-symmetrical forms 
to cloud scrolls and results in Rococo forms. Ground 
blue, pattern crimson, green and two tones of buff. Warp- 
rib weave. Well preserved, s'xzj'. PI. XXXIV, XXXIX. 

L.C. 03a. Strip of embroidered silk canvas. Silk pale 
buff. Embroidery in silk, a continuous lozenge pattern ; 
each lozenge formed of two concentric lines of blue and 
pale brown, enclosing different patterns of which small 
frs. only remain. Colour scheme rings the changes on blue 
and pale brown without observing any regular setjucncc, 
Afuch worn and very fragile. lo* x li"* FI. xLir. 

L.C. 033. Embroidered comb-case, of crimson woollen 
repp, lined, bound, and embroidered with silk. In shape 
a long ellipse, doubled (but whole of one edge perished). 
Pocket inside in each half, one containing comb of hard 
wood, the other retaining mould of comb now lost. Pockets 
made of strips of plain and damask silk ; diced pattern, 
alternate squares being, respectively, ribbed and herring- 
bone twill. Lined with fine hemp (?) canvas ; crimson 
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repp outer cover lined with felt ; edge of whole boun<l 
with plain crimson silk. 

Cover cut from larger piece of embroidery, showing 
orig. corner and two edges. Along the latter is embroidered 
band of ‘ latch-hook ’ pattern ‘much scrolled ; within are 
scrolls of naturalistic grape-vine with fruit and leaves. 

Embroidery worked in chain-stitch, in dark blue (?), 
green, and yellow ; but, like whole of rest of case, blackened 
with use and age. 

Comb, well made, of dark-brown wood, with high .arched 
back ; apparently unused, but splinter split off one edge. 
Sticking to one side of case was knotted fr. of plain silk, 
containing some substance which has hardened the adjacent 
fiilds and turned them ash-grey. 

With case were also two frs. of figured silk of .same 
type as L.C. 07. a, one with bronze ground, the other with 
rich blue. (!ase (doubled), length 4J*, width 3!*^ comb, 
H. z-JJ*, width 24*, frs. of figured silk al" x i J* and i J* s<p 
PI. XLV. 

L.C. 034. Wooden stick, round, painted red ; with black 
rings round ends. Very brittle. Length 2 diam. i*. 

L.C. 035. Fr. of cotton (?) jean, like L.C. 06. c. White. 
Ragged but tough; excellently woven. 7*X3J''. 

L.C. 036. Fr. of cotton fabric ; plain we.ave, buff, with 
piece of white silk attached. Ragged but tough. 6* X3''. 

L.C. 037. Fr. of woollen fabric, dark brown (discoloured). 
Weave fine twill with flannel-like inner surface ; covered 
with corroded brown silk to which a piece of felt is attached. 
4" >: 3'- 

L.C. 038. Three woollen fabric frs., red. One plain 
weave, two ‘ serge ’ weave ; all well woven and well 
preserved. Gr. fr. 74" ;< 2". 

L.C. 039. Misc. fabric frs. ; two of plain fine buff silk ; 
one of wool felt. Brittle. 44" x 4"; 4''x3''. 

L.C. 041. Fr. of bronze buckle ; attachment plate, root 
•)f tongue, and beginning of arms of loop. * Attachment 
plate pierced with oblong opening ; then two small circular 
openings, round the bar between which isnairled root of 
tongue. Length 2", gr. width I". PI. XXlll. 

L.C. 04a. Bronze hook or ring handle of flattened wire. 
Cf. Ser. iv. PI. LIV, T.W. 007. Length i|*, diam. of 
ring r. 

L.C. 043-4. Two bronze frs., corrode*!, from mirrors (?). 
Gr. fr. ij* X iiV» B*”* thi*-kncss 

L.C. i. 01. Fr. of woollen ‘box-cloth’; ri<'h crimson 
with buff warp, wo\eti in a fine coni texture. Sewn down 
centre is a wide tuck, on which is a section woven in dark 
blue. Velvety to the touch, and apparently teased up 
in parts to a surface somewhat like b*>x-cl*ith. For larger 
fr., see L.C. ii. 016. Much torn and perished. Oilour goo*l. 
9" X 104". 

L.C. 1 . 03 . a, b. Two frs. of cotton garment ; buff, 
plain weave, padded with loosely felted wool. On rev. 
remains of lining of fine buff silk. Much perished and 

K k 
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ragged. For other frs., see L.C. i. o6, 07. (a) 1' s'xfii"; 

L.C. i. 03. Fr. of felt ; yellow, laminated approximating 
to soft paper in appearance. Much perished, ti* x 2^*. 

L.C. 1. 04. Fr. of woollen fabric; red, coarse plain 
weave, as L.C. 038. Sand-encrusted. S^xc. i*. 

L.C. i. 05. Misc. frs. of plain silk, generally fine texture, 
bull crimson, and blue, much faded. Remains of sewing 
on many. Much perished. Gr. fr. 2! 6* >:c. 2". 

L.C, 1 . 06. Portion of padded cotton garment, in several 
frs. Strong plain cotton cloth, buff, padded with layer of 
loose felt and lined with plain light buff .silk. Horizontal 
and vertical bands of figured silk, applied to front. 

Pattern ; Chinese ‘ vermicular ’ cloud scroll, stepped 
and slightly angular in treatment, with grotesque Ix-asts 
and birds ; generally much faded, only blue and buff and 
traces of green remaining. 

At R. a winged dog-like beast with open jaws springs 
downwards to L. In front of him a plump partridge-like 
bird, standing, at right angles to general Jine of beasts. 
To L, a striding leopard, mottled and marked with three 
roundels on body, with Chinese lapidary char, over bis 
Imck and another below forefeet. 

Next distinguishable feature is the pronged element 
with Chinese char, to R. ; to L. a monster resembling in 
pose the third form R. in L.C. 07. a, and pronged element 
to L. ; two Chinese chars, arc respectively R. and L. of 
monster. Beyond this nothing is clearly distinguishable 
but angular scroll and the pronged clement. 

The above description of pattern is compiled from several 
frs. Cf. also L.C. 07 (PI. XXXIV) ; iii. 04. c, 017. b, 018 
(PI. XLII). 

There is evidence from another fr. of the colouring 
being rich copper ground, buffs, blue, and dark green. 
Fr. of burnt bone found with garment. Very ragged and 
perished. Gr. fr. i' 8* x i' 3", PI. XLII. 

L.C. i. 07, o^. a. Frs. of padded garment, similar to L.C. 
i. 06, of which it appears to be a part. The only fr. of recog- 
nizable pattern has the partridge as in L.C. i. 06. Very 
faded and garment rotten, c. 2' xt)", PI. XLII. 

L.C. i. 08. Fr. of woollen pile carpet, rather coarse, 
woven in red, brown, and tones of dull yellow. Only part 
of pattern recognizable is tw’o bands of ' latch-hook ', 
2i" apart, with hooks turned reverse ways. Length of pile 
about aid six shoots of weft between lines of pUe. 
Faded. I'xi'a". PI. LXXXVII, 

L.C. 1. og. Three frs. of figured silk. Pattern ; tree- 
coral cloud scroll with occasional naturalistic floral out- 
growths. To R. near selvedge, winged leopard in pose of 
Mycenaean lions, head reverted to R., crimson body 
.spotted with yellow roundels. Thin upward curled tongue 
issues from open jaws (or this may be a continuation of 
tail of next beast). Near jaws a Chinese lapidary char. 

Level, with head of leopard, a short winged sheep, 
standing to L., with a single horn, upright on its head, 
or it may be one of the ears. Body, part green and part 
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yellow according to change of warp, outlined crimson, 
hoofs crimson. Facing sheep but on level of leopard, 
large headed, horned, and winged monster with short 
pendent tail, near which is Chinese lapidary char. A varia- 
tion of ‘ horseman ’ pattern, L.C. iii. on (PI. XXXIV), q. v. 

Colour perished, but probably yellow, with crimson 
roundel on flank. From scroll behind this beast springs 
thin stalk bearing two leaves and a flower. Remainder 
of pattern missing. 

Ground blue, with scrolls of yellow, crimson and green. 
Remains of plain buff silk lining. Faded, perished and 
ragged. For well-preserved colour, see L.C. iii. on 
(PI. XXXIV). Gr. fr. c. 8* x 8', 

L.C. i. 010. Fr. of figured silk in two pieces. Lozenge 
all-over pattern similar to L.C. v. 027. a (PI. XLIII). 
Well preserved. 4l''xiJ''. 

L.C. i. on. Fr. of cotton damask ; pink, close-woven, 
three pieces sewn together. Ground woven in small rib ; 
pattern in large broken twill giving effect of chequer. 

Design : lozenges repeating in rows, each row separated 
from the next horizontally by a chevron line of chequer- 
work. C’hcquer-weavc <jf lozenges themselves is broken 
by four small roundels, woven in small rib-like ground, 
and disposed diamond-wise within field of lozenge. For 
similar damask, see L.C. v. 02. b. 

Torn, but well preserved. 91" x lozenge 2^" x 
PI. XLII, LXXXVII. 

L.C. i. 012. Fr. of woollen (?) fabric ; red, pl^in weave. 
Ragged but good colour and texture. 5" x 45', 

L.C. 1 . 013. Fr. of plain silk, buff, fine texture ; ragged. 
3 rx 21'. 

L.C. i. 014. Wooden stick; trimmed round, expanding 
slightly to one end, which is then cut to very flat point. 
Other end cut to similar point, groove cut round stick 
i' from it, and hole (4' diam.) drilled through just within 
groove. Length x' 3 I', diam. 4 '. PI. XXIX. 

L.C. 1 . 015. Fr. of wooden buckle from harness. Flat 
piece of wood, roughly oblong, but one end broken off 
(at beginning of slit). Other end expands slightly into 
curved end, finishing in ogee point. Long slit transversely 
through this end, forming D. Surface orn. with rows of 
small inci.sed circles with dot centres. For complete 
example, sec L.C. iv. 02 (PI. XXIX). L. 34*, gr. width 24*, 
thickness 

L.C. 1 . 016. Carved wooden leg of food-tray, like L.C. 
iv. 07-8. Beast-shape ; no detail ; unpainted. Tenon at 
top, brolcen. H. 4J*, width i 4 ', thickness f*. 

L.C. ii. 01. Fr. of figured silk. Rich dark yellow-brown 
ground. 

Pattern : in very dark bronze green ; to R. T'ao-t'ieh 
monster, very stylized, with bandy legs and straight 
radiating spines issuing from shoulders. Open grinning 
jaws with triangular, pointed teeth ; large round eyes, 
circular ears, and a row of triangles for hair or mane. 
Style recalls Polynesian work. 
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To L. of monster a formal tree with roots represented 
by two symmetrical inward turned scrolls formed by 
bifurcated base of trunk ; foliage, by row of five elongated 
pentagons, point downwards. From between these 
pentagons a back row is visible. Spines are placed along 
top of tree. 

To L. a running, winged lion proceeding to L., with 
open jaws and upraised lashing tail ; markings on body, 
ground colour. 

To L., tree with roots similar to first ; trunk divided 
into three rising, undulating stems, each upholding a 
flower or fruit from which rise three spines. To L., hind 
part of slender dragon (?) with curled bifurcated tail, 
in silhouette, turning head to regard lion. Above tail of 
dragon, three flowers supported on wavy stem. 

Height of pattern about i*. Repeat, in rows as close 
as possible, each item coming vertically above the similar 
one below. Style of weave and treatment recalls Ser. iv. 
PI. CXVIII, T. XXI f. c. ooio. Cf. L.C. X. 04. 

Attached by sewing to one edge (which is cut diagonally 
across pattern), piece of snuff-brown, fine, plain silk. 
Fr. of silk wool padding is present. 

Warp-rib weave. All very ragged and brittle. Figured 
fr. 8* X4J*. Plain silk c. 9* x 7". PI. XXXVI, XL. 

L.C. ii. 02. a. Felt cap or bag ; round ; top or bottom 
lost, lined with green silk. Felt yellow. Very ragged. 
Diam. r. 7!". 

L.C. ii. 02. b. Misc. fabric frs., silk, cotton and wool ; 
plain weave ; dark brown, buff and red. Very brittle 
and dirty. Silk waste and silk felt frs. and dark hair 
(human ?). Bundle as found, 9" x 7". 

L.C. ii. 03. Fr. of figured silk. Pattern : cloud scrolls 
and grotestiuc beasts and birds on bronze-brown ground. 
To R., winged leopard facing L. ; leaping pose, forefeet 
on ground, hind legs (missing) thrown well up. Hea<l in 
profile, jaws open, both eyes and both cars showm fronting. 
Gorget in two bright blue lines, and two similar lines across 
body. Wing short, green, outlined bright blue. Body buff. 

To L., and slightly above line of leopard, leaping or 
flying winged goat or deer ; buff outlined bright blue, 
spotted with three blue roundels. Between the two 
animals, slightly below line of leopard, goose (?), buff 
partly outlined blue ; legs, blue ; placed at right angles 
to line of beasts. 

To L. of goat, on line of leopard, ‘ drifting pronged ’ 
clement in buff, hanging to cloud scroll. Scn\Jls, ‘ vermi- 
cular *, with spiral and plain nodes ; partly blue outlined 
buff, partly buff outlined on top only, blue ; partly green 
outlined on top blue and below buff. 

Three buff Chinese lapidary chars, on one level ; below 
forefeet of leopard, Ixjtwecn bird and head of goat, and 
below pronged element. 

Warp-rib weave, finely corded ; rather loosely woven. 
Fr, wedge-sliapcd. Well preserved. Length 13I*, breadth 
at widest si'. PI. XXXIV, XXXIX. 
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L.C. ii. 04. Fr. of figured silk. The pattern in blue 
line on yellow ground is a lozenge shape |i*x|*, with 
a small lozenge intersecting at each angle. Repeat is 
horizontal and nearly touching in that direction. Verti- 
cally it is moved i diameter tb one side, bringing vertical 
axis of pattern in line of interval of row above, and forming 
a chevron space betw'cen horizontal rows e. i* wide. 
Colours fairly preserved. 

Warp-rib weave. Warp perished. 5*^34*. 

L.C. ii. 05. a-i. Mass of misc. rags with frs. of bone 
and charcoal. 

(a) Fr. of figured .silk as L.C. 031 b. 32 *x 2 j''. (A) Frs. 
of brown silk damask, in chequer of lu‘rring-l)one twill 
squares on finely ribbed ground. Gr. fr. 1 2* x (r) 
Two fr, of woollen pile carpet in crimson an<l yellow, pattern 
faded. Gr. fr. 9* x 3*. (rf) Piece of strongly woven green 
repp iiJ^xS*. (e) Ragged fr. of crimson thick ‘box- 
cloth ’ (cf. L.C. i. 01) with seams and frs. of plain green and 
Iniff silk attached, r. 18" x 4", (/) Frs. of strong cotton (?). 
Chith sewn at one cntl into a sort of pocket, the other 
bordered with plain green silk 3}" wi<le, 16* x 10*. (.if) 

Locks of human (?) hair and frs. of calcined bone and mud. 
(/i) Quantity of frs. of plain silk rags, buff, green and 
crimson, (t) .Small frs. of silk, grass, l)one. (ft) PI, XLIII. 

L.C. ii. 06. Mass of silk rags, &c., similar to L.C. ii. 
05. a-i, but without figured silk, carjtet, boxcloth, or 
hair. Much peri.shed. Size of mass r. joJ* xS" x 1 J*. 

L.C. ii. 07. a. Strip of figured silk similar to L.C. iii. 
01 1 (PI. XXXIV). In this u .slight extension of pattern is 
pre.scnt showing to L. of leopard a group of three Chinese 
characters. Length 43”, width 4^". Very dirty, perished 
and brittle. 

L.C. ii. 07. b. Misc. frs. of silk fabrics, including strip 
<if loosely woven bonier, with pattern in briglit green 
ainl red on yellow ground ; three interUicing hizenges 
repeated at short intcr\al.s, with two detached circles 
in the intervals. * 

.\ttacl)cd is fr. of red flannel. .\ piece of plain <lark 
green silk ; a fr. of silk waste. Very ragg<jd ami brittle. 
Border 5' x 1' 4". 1 * 1 . XXXIII. 

L.C. ii. 07. c. Three frs. of figured silk, similar to L.(\ 
03 (PI. XX.W), with lining and felt attache<l. Prob. part 
of body-band. Very rotten and fatlcrl. Gr. fr. 6* x 7". 

L.C. ii. 08. a. Fr. of figured silk, similar in all respects 
to L.C. iii. 04. b (PI. XXXVI). Between two pieces of 
this is padding of layers of very thin felt. V'ery brittle 
and discoloured. 4l*X3''. 

L.C. ii. 08. b. Mass of silk rags ; buff, brown, and 
green. Plain weave, tom and discoloured, some very 
beautifully woven. One fr., of fine < ()rde«l buff silk, is 
made into small sq. bag, with silk tassel at each lower 
ctjrncr. Brittle. W'idth of bag 7". 

L.C. ii. 09. a. Fr. of woollen pile carpet, s;iine as L.(^ 
iii. 014 ; much worn. Cohnirs brown, rc<l, blue, green, 
and yellow. Structure like that of L.C. ii. 014. 

Pattern arranged in bands, but indeterminate, 'i'he 

K k 2 
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* latch-hook ’ in brown on yellow occurs in one, as in L.(^ 
i. o8. No back pile. Colours good, i' x 51 *. PI. XLIV. 

L.C. ii. og. b. Two frs. of woollen pile carpet. 

Structure fis in L.C. ii. 014. (Colours blue, red, and yellow. 

Blue bands about 1* wide arc .arranged in zigzag lines 
which make lozenge shapes. These shapes are dotted 
with red, yellow and blue, the blue arranged in nine dots 
as a St. Andrew’s cross in tlic centre. No pile on back. 
Much worn. 9''x9*. PI. XLIV. 

L.C. ii. oio. Two frs. of hemp'String matting. Weiivc 
as in Set. iv. PI. XT.VllI, T. xiv. 004. b. Well made. 
Gr. fr. 6 ''x3''. 

L.C. ii. on. Two frs. of silk girdle or band, made 
}xirlly of strip of strongly woven braid with blue lines 
running in waved diagonals across it, and partly of figured 
silk yellow and green ; p.attern indistinguishable. 

Edges cleverly worked with cord, and whole sewn on 
foundation of dark brown woollen fabric and felt. Fabric 
flush with edge on one side (which is o\'ersewn) ; seems 
to have continued lx:low band on other. 

Band shaped to rounded point at one part ; perhaps 
binding of opening of shoe ; cf. L.A. iv. v. 01. Brittle 
and discoloured. Length 1' 5*, width i". 

L.C. ii. oia. Fr. of wood, resembling piece of scabbard. 
Slightly thinned for about at one end, giving check 
perhaps for metal mount. 

Surface covered with faint pattern in diagonal line.s, 
dots, and scrolls, such as could have been caused by 
incising ]xitlern on thin metal covering the wood. Sticking 
to lower end a piece of ragged brown silk. Length of 
wood 5*, width i", thickness c. J*. PI. XXVI. 

L.C. ii. 013. Frs. of silk. One of fine corded weave, 
buff and blue ; sewn to piece of loose woolly felt, prob. 
silk waste. Length 3*. 

L.C. ii. 014. Fr. of woollen pile carpet. Warp prob. 
hemp, weft brown wool. Pile c. long, in red, yellow an'd 
blue. P'ivc shoots of weft between pile. End edge 
strengthened by plain woven strip turned under and sewn. 
Pbr a width*' of if" along side edge, a pile is also worked 
on the back ; cf. Ser. i. p. 438 ; iv. PI. XXXVII, L.A. 
VI. ii. 0046. 

Ground, yellow ; border spotted with green ; on field, 
traces of pattern in red, too small to show character of 
design. Rotten, but colours fairly preserved. 5^* x 5*. 

L.C. 11 . 015. Strip of leather, white, split into two 
thongs nearly full length. Thongs doubled over each 
other and held together at cut end by an eyelet of leather. 
Whole seems to have lieen again doubled end to end, and 
used as loop. Attachctl is twist of rough gra.s.s. Brittle. 
l..ength of thongs c, 9*, width as doubled 

L.C. ii. 016. Fr. of woollen fabric, as L.('. i. 01, in 
colour, weave, and te.xture. Stout buff silk warp, and 
surface very like vrl\-et, seeming to have lieen ‘ teased ’ 
up and felted. Sewn in various directions and inwoven 
in one place with )>and of dark purple weft in place of 
crimson. One seam gathered slightly. 


Lining or stiffening of coarse buff cotton cloth. Very 
ragged and sand-laden. 1 1" x 8*. 

L.C. ii. 017. Fr. of woollen pile carpet ; pile red, pink, 
yellow, purple-brown, and pale blue on buff woollen (?) 
ground. Coarse make. Weft is laid across in bundles of 
nlxiut five strands at a time and warp is widely spaced ; 
fabric is therefore very loose. Very ragged. Pattern 
indistinguishable. 4''x2l''. PI. XLIV. 

L.C. iii. 01. Fr. of figured silk, similar to L.C. i. 09 and 
iii. on ; selvedge at one edge. Top and bottom edges 
cut and sewn ; fourth edge torn. Colours well preserved. 
6 rx 3 r. PI. XXXIV. 

L.C. ill. 03 . Fr. of figured silk ; warp-rib weave. 
Pattern : nun-continuous trec-coral cloud scroll in rich 
blue ; two tones of buff and green on rich dark bronze 
ground. 

Fr. is narrow strip the vertical way of cloth, and shows 
two elements and part of another repeated in vertical 
direction. Largest, cloud in scaphoid form, the two 
ends rising and curling over towards each other carrying 
spiral nodes and branches, one end having a vague resem- 
blance to animal head. From outer side of curved 

* neck ’ tliin buff line scrolls downward and outward. 

Between the repeats of this element is a smaller spiral 
scroll with spiral nodes and stiff horizontal offshoots to 
R. and a freer one to L. ; both noded, and having very 
remote resemblance to bird at right angles to line of 

* animals ’. No true animals or Chinese cliars. • 

Scrolls have half their thickness blue which branches 
into the nodes, and lialf buff. Outlines light buff and 
blue. io''x2i''. Cleaned. PI. XXXIV. 

L.C. ill. 03. Wooden box cover, elongated ellipse, rab- 
beted round edge of under-side to fit side of box. Upper 
surface convex, decorated with I" band of black round 
edge, and a thin line, incised and darkened, within. 

Elliptical panel so formed contains incised outline device 
in black composed of a sort of nebuly, which runs up on 
one side and down the other in a continuous line, the 
bends of the ascending side opposing those of the descend- 
ing, and the space enclosed between furnished with slightly 
incised and blackened dots. Device may represent a tree, 
but is not convincing. 

Near centres of long sides are two small holes, in one 
of which is wooden peg. Evidently for nails to steady 
or secure lid in position. Roughly made. Good condition. 
Length 6i*, width 34", thickness in middle PI. XXIX. 

L.C. ill. 04. a. Fr. of figured silk in many pieces; 
warp-rib 'Areave. Dark blue ground ; pattern same as 
L.C. 08 (PI. XXXIV). Portions of fine felt padding and 
lining of fine plain silk discoloured to dark brownish 
yellow. Warp perished. Sizes from ai'xaj' (largest), 
('olour good in places. 

L.C. ill. 04. b. Fr. of body-band of figured silk ; warp- 
rib weave. On blue ground a network of yellow with 
lozenge mesh about rectang. spots at 

crossings. In lozenge six yellow dots encircling central 
dot. In rectang. spot a blue dot. Remains of lining of 
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fine corded plain silk. Very ragged and dirty. lo' x lo*. 
H. XXXVI. 

L.C. iii. 04. c. Fr. of figured silk; warp-tib weave. 
Similar to L.C. iii. 018. A few small frs. of blue plain silk. 
Very dirty and discoloured ; rotten. 4^" x i**. I'l. XLll. 

L.C. lit. 04. d. Fr. of silk, loosely woven gauze, in large 
check pattern of blue and brownish yellow. Warp and 
weft are in alternate bands of the two colours, about 
aj* wide. Where blue weaves with blue, or yellow with 
yellow, the colour is solid ; and where one colour weaves 
with the other the result is a broken tint. Very ragged, 
but colours fresh and fibre strong, c. 10* s<]. 

L.C. ill. 05. Fr. of leather lash of whip ; made of thongs 
of white leather, broad, plaited round a core of coitrse 
lutir string. Well preserved. Length 1' 3^', gr. diam. 
PI. XXVI. 

L.C. ill. 06. Fr. of grass rope ; two thick plies twisted 
together; coarse. Very brittle. Ix;ngth 13", diam. ij*. 
L.C. ill. 07. Three frs. of lacquered wooden box, being 
]Mirt of bottom and side. Roughly elliptical ; sides a])pcnr 
to Ik: cane. Lac is applied directly to the wood. Red 
with black lines. Hard and sand-encrusted, llotloin 
fr. 4* X il", side frs. 2* x ij* and 2^" x 1 J"- 
L.C. ill. 08. Butt of wooden arrow«shaft, with notch 
and remains of feather. Broken. Ixingth 4*, diam. 

L.C. 111 . 09. Fr. of wood, prob. cane. Longitudinal 
section, broken at both ends. Very hard, with pith channel 
down centre. Well preserved, zi" x J* x 
L.C. 111. 010. a. Fr. of woollen tapestry ; shows R. side 
of human face about half life-size. Con\ entions of work and 
colouring closely follow those of the painted w<)rk of 
Mlrsln, with similar changes of tone and chiaroscuro. 

Outlines are dull brown. Lips bright red. Pink on cheek 
and shading in purplish grey. Division between lips, blue. 
Iris of eye brown outlined with black. (Cf. Miran ‘ angel ’ 
fresco, Ser. iv. PI. XL, M. iii. viii.) Hair in black and 
tones of brown. Drapery on shoulder, warm grey and 
yellow. 

Background dark blue, on wliich beside face is symbol 
resembling a caduceus, in yellow, with a green band 
between head of symbol and its staff. To R. of face are 
probably traces of a second fig. having pink and yellow 
shoulder drapery over purple. 

Probably from tapestry hanging. Sand-encrusted and 
brittle, but colours finely preserved. 5' X5f*. PI. XXX. 

L.C. iii. 010. b. Three frs. of woollen tapestry, 
originally sewm to L.C. iii. 010. a, now detached ;*apparently 
parts of one large piece. Frs. too fragmentary to make 
out original design, but it was probably a variation of 
horse-legged bird motif in L.C. v. 02. a. PI. XXXI, XXXI I. 

Background partly blue, partly dark brown ; colours 
of design change as they occur on one or other ground 
colour. On all three frs. are bird-wing forms, sometimes 
in outline only and sometimes filled within outlines with 
a contrasting colour. Three simple oval (leaf ?) forms, 
with pointed ends, occur between reversed bird wings. 


An upper and lower register appear to be divided from 
each other by a simple fret element whose free ends taper 
lo points. Colours used, in addition to ground colours, 
are bright red, purple-red and two greens. Gr. fr. <•. 
bi'xfi'. PI. XLIV. 

L.C. iii. Oil. Fr. of figured silk garment, of triangular 
shape, made of four pieces very neatly sewn together. 
Warp-rib weave. 

Pattern : on dark blue ground, a continuous ' tree-coral ’ 
cloud scroll with animals phu'cd in the undulations. 
Pattern begins abruptly in middle of scroll. To R. (next 
selvedge) three Chinese chars, one above the other ; to 
L. of these, lion-like beast but with long crimson horn, 
rampant, regardant, proceeding to L. Body yellow to 
shoulder, crimson to near hind foot ; crimson head and 
protruded tongue, and off foreleg ; other two legs yellow ; 
outlines pale buff. Above head Chinese char. 

To L., aljove line of lion, horseman to R. I lor.se trotting, 
large head, erect spinous mane, arched tail, yellow shaded 
green. Rider in green coat, buff Ixiggy lower garment ; 
soft yellow caj) rising above forehead in point, and point 
hanging in curve at neck. 

To L. on lower line, yellow, winged dragon to R. ; 
drooping (ail ; large head with open jaws and two forward 
pointed horns ; body marked with three roundels ; out- 
lined buff and red. 

To L. on level of first beast, another dragon to R. 
rampant, with backward curving horns ; green head an<l 
neck, yellow wings and near legs, crim.son shoulder, flank, 
quarters and off legs ; outlined buff. To L. on lower 
level, beast similar to first ; but rounder head, no horn, 
mouth closed ; rampant to R., regardant ; yellow, spotted 
or striped crimson ; outlined buff. 

From L.C. ii. 07. a. it is found that psittcrn rejwats from 
this point, the first three ('hinesc chars, reappearing and 
the same cloud scroll. This is the only example of these 
cloud and beast patterns repeating in the width of fabric. 

Below horseman is a very Rococo feature in* cloud scroll, 
in parts green with buff * high lights ’, outlined crimson. 
Crimson line between buff and green becomes outline in 
twining towards node, a treatment common in Western, 
.and especially Rococo, decorative painting ; in other 
parts crimson takes the place of green. 

For horseman, cf. Chavannes, Mission archiol., 1. 
PI. XXVI, Fig. 2a. For rider, see sprite L.C. 031. c. For 
variation of this pattern, sec L.C. i. 09 ; iii. 01 . Plain snuff- 
colour silk lining, torn. 19' x 20*. Pi. XXXIV, XXXVIII. 

L.C. iii. 013 . Frs. of figured silk in blue and buff. 
Angular Chinese pattern, only [xirtly recognizabh; ; 
apparently resembling L.C. iii. 04. c. Warp-rib weave. 
Very brittle and discoloured, Gr. M, c. (>", 

L.C. iii. 013. Mass of plain silk frs. ; buff, crimson, 
green, blue. Torn and disc«*loured ; .some frs. from wide 
sewn bands. Crim.son Ixtnd 12* x 4 r. 

L.C., iii. 014. Fr. of woollen pile carpet, same a.s L.C. 
ii. 09. a. Structure as in L.C. ii. 014. Colour of weft 
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golden brown. Colours of pile : red, .salmon pink, light 
brown, pale pink, yellow, two blues, and grey. 

Along one edge of fr. arc bands : red, blue, pale blue, 
shaded through dark to light yellow ; then down again 
to red, and within this a panelled pattern bordered with 
red. Latter has dark blue field, with inner lozenge (?) of 
grey-yellow, on which are red flowers yellow centred, and 
bands of blue, yellow, light grey, and brown. In one 
corner of blue field is spiral in dark yellow. (Colours very 
rich. 1*1. XI.IV. 

L.C. ill. 015. Two frs. of woollen pile carpet, similar 
in structure to L.C. ii. 014. Pattern too fragmentary 
to lie intelligible. Colours on one fr., fine w-ine red and 
light indigo ; on other, rich crimson, yellow, two blues, 
grey (or green), brown and jKile pink. Much worn. 5* x 
4’; y'xfir. 

L.C. iii. 016. Fr. of figured silk in two pieces. Warp- 
rib weave. Pattern indistinguishable on account of dirt. 
Very brittle. Gr. fr. 6* x J*. 

L.C. iii. 017. Fr. of figured silk garment composed of 
three pieces of different |aittern sewn together. 

(a) Largest, has design of ‘ vermicular ’ cloud scroll with 
l)casts. To R., first recognizable feature is dragon-like 
beast perched on nodes of scroll, head lowered facing 
L. ; rather long jaws, upright ears (or horns). To L. 
a vacant space varying from i* to 1" (perhaps faded). 

To L. a lion striding down hollow of scroll, hind legs 
> igorously drawn ; tail curled. To L. a winged beast, 
striding. The whole faded to buff, excepting the blue 
which provides most of above details. 

(h) Next largest fr. is the ‘ partridge ’ pattern similar 
to L.C. iii. 018, encrusted with sand and faded. 

(<•) Third similar to 1 - • iii. 01 1. 

'rhree edges perished and torn. Fourth edge turned 
under and sewn to plain dark buff silk lining, most of 
which is missing. Very ragged, and encrusted and brittle, 
i' d'xi'. . PI. XLII. 

L.C. iii. 018. Fr. of figured silk. Type similar to L.C. 
iii. 017. b but Chinese lapidary chars, in blue, which 

is unusual, as they are ordinarily buff. Much sand-en- 
crusted, faded, and brittle, i' i" x 1' 2*. PI. XLII. 

L.C. iii. oig. Fr. of figured silk; selvedge of similar 
pitttern to L.C. iii. 011. Well preserved but darkened. 
I'xii*. 

L.C. ill. 030 . Fr. of figured silk ; warp-rib, finely woven, 
with counterchangc (?) faittern of dark rich yellow and 
dark blue. Pattern fine but not wholly decipherable. 

One part ; on blue belt-shaped ground yellow palmette 
with short radiating stems bearing circles. Adjoining, 
.same shape reversed, with blue circles. Very brittle, 
colour good. 31' x S'. J*I. XXXV. 

L.C. iv. 01. a-b. Two silk bags, lined white and covered 
with patchwork of small triangular pieces of white, green, 
blue, red and yellow. Mouth of wliite silk, with cord of 
same to tie. 
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Very rotten, but colours bright, (a) in better condition 
than (b). Depth e. 5', diam. of mouth c. 4'. PI. XLIII. 

L.C. iv. 01. c. Mass of plain silk frs. ; small, fine 
weave, chiefly tones of buff and pale blue, with small frs. of 
crimson, dark blue, &c. Also small piece of crimson woollen 
cloth. All very rotten and tattered. Specimen fr. 9* x 3 J*', 

L.C. iv. 03 . Wooden buckle from harness, as L.C. i. 015, 
but complete. Flat, rectang., with ogee point at one 
end, sq. at other. Transverse slit near each end, to take 
flat rope, which is preserved at sq. end. Here it is doubled, 
and passed through slit from front in loop, which is then 
brought forward round edge of buckle, and has free ends 
passed through it, making ordinary hitch. 

Incised line of orn. on face of buckle, forming a St. 
Andrew’s cross midway between slits, and continued in 
an endless line round them, following the ogee point 
on that side. Triangle within line at sq. end orn. with 
punched dots, and one such dot near centre of each long 
edge. In each of these edges, also, below ogee, is slight 
notch giving an inward continuation of the curve. 

Rope of dark brown hemp-like fibre, made of four 
twisted strands (two-ply) laid side by side and sewn together 
with string of same kind. ICxccpt at loop, the two widths 
of rope lie side by side ; the whole eight strands are sewn 
together in this fashion, making one broad flat band. 
Buckle slightly liollowed at back. Wood perished but 
unbroken. Length to ogee point 3I', width 2 1', thickness 
width of rope i J', length (broken off) 3'. fS. XXIX. 

L.C. iv. 03. Three frs. of plaited leather thongs, 

exactly resembling an ordinary dog-whip. White, very 
brittle. Lengths, 4' ; 3"; ij". 

L.C. iv. 04. Leather forehead ornament for horse. 

Stem or strap terminating in disc. Ix!athcr is white, and 
doubled, the edges being turned over to front, and in 
stitching a line of crimson woollen tufts is introduced. 
These are placed clo.se together to form a line of pile down 
centre of stem and a border round disc ; white edge of 
leather shows outside crimson pile. 

I..cather of stem is continued down back of disc, and 
forms a flat loop through which a headband was passed 
to keep disc from swinging out of |K)sitiun. Brittle. 
Length 6J', width of stem i', diam. of disc 2%*, 

L.C. Iv. 05. Fr. of hemp string, plaited, very brittle. 

Length 5". 

L.C. Iv. 06. Wooden leg of food-tray ; in form, two 
rectang. pyramids of unequal size, truncated and meeting 
at the sRicill ends. Small chamfers at angles of smaller 
pyramid. Remains of tenon at bottom of larger. Bleached, 
hiird, and split. Base of larger end J2*xij:*, nf smaller 
1 8* X 1', waist S' X 

L.C. iv. 07-8. Two carved wooden legs of food-trays. 
Crudely cut in form of lion’s leg, with broken tenon at 
upper end of each. From different trays. Well preserved. 
07, 41 ' xil'x!'; 08, 41* 

L.C. iv. 09. Fr. of wooden goblet. Circular, echinus- 
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shape body, with thickened rim, short cylindrical stem 
and spreading conical foot. On under-surface of foot various 
roughly incised lines, among which a group of three 
diverging from a point ; another of five forming a half-open 
bud shape. Most of cup lost. Plain wood, unpaintcd. 
Sand-encrusted. H. 4J', diam. of base 31'. PI. XXIX. 

L.C. Iv. 010. Scrap of woollen fabric, dark brown, 
plain weave. 1* sq. 

L.C. V. 01. Fr. of fine woollen tapestry ; prob. part of 
body-band. Through centre runs a Iwnd ij* wide, edged 
by thin blue-black lines ; band is divided into sections 
3J' and 3I" alternately ; in former is fret in red on blue- 
black ground. 

Crossings of the lines of fret form four Svastikas, outer 
limbs being produced to carry on fret ; in four spaces 
alternating with the Svastikas arc four square flowers 
divided by diagonals and diameters into eight triangular 
petals alternately red and yellow. Cf. centre of Egyptian 
bowl, Brit. Mus. No. 4790. 

In the 31 * section is a pattern of counterchange ‘ van- 
dykes ' or chevrons in yellow and purple brown. Each 
* Vandyke ’ has a vertical midrib terminating at its lower 
end in a square spiral, of which there are four and a half 
abreast, from side to side of liand. This pattern is twice 
repeated in length of section. 

On each side of t)and described, the material is shaded 
from red outwards for ij* to purple brown. Beyond 
this it changes to a fine dark green. At edge of purple 
brown is a delicate pattern in yellow of undulating leaf 
and spiral, wide. 

The whole effect is late Greek, and very Ijeautiful. 
The technique is that of the * (.’optic ’ tapestries. Where 
two colours meet in the pattern, in the same line as the 
warp, the opposite threads are carried across the opening, 
alternately, about every eighth thread. rs'Kaj". Colours 
good. Fabric perished and ragged. Pi. XXXI. 

L.C. V. oa. a. Strip of fine woollen tapestry in three 
frs. Pattern divided into seven longitudinal bands, centre 
being broadest ; this contains, on dark purple-brown ground, 
an acanthus ‘ nest ’ from within which rises breast and 
head of bird in profile between thin scrolls. 

On cither side and facing nest, bird with wings spread, 
solid recurved band-like tail, pair of horse’s forelegs in 
galloping pose, supported on scalloped cloud ; under 
legs a square dot. Whole of this motif repeated, but 
between repeats a symmetrical scroll ornameqt like two 
anthemions reversed. In the centre of each anthemion is 
a long, narrow, detached green leaf. 

Colouring of bird band : crimson, buff (light and dark), 
brown, green. These are counterchanged throughout the 
pattern, but scrolls arc always brown or dark buff. Head 
of bird always contrasting colour with body, and wings 
different again. 

Group of three bands or * guards ’ above and three below 
form borders to central band. Centre guard, heart-shaped 
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flower between pair of diverging leaves in profile growing 
from stem which bifurcates downwards and turns into 
scrolls. 

This pattern has its axis in length of strip and repeats 
closely, the colours intcrclianging. Colours in this b»md : 
pink, buff, two tones of blue on crimson ground. Bands 
on each side shaded ; inner from blue through pink to 
buff ; outer pale buff to dark buff. 

Outlines, light or dark, used with discretion. Both long 
edges have Iwen turned over and sewn. R. short edge 
complete ; L. short edge torn. Perished, ragged anil dis- 
coloured. Gr, fr. 21" x'4". (For damask lining, sec L.('. v. 
02. b.) PI. XXXI, XXXI I. 

L.C. V. 02. b. Fr. of woollen damask (lining of L.C. v. 
02. a.); dark brown, woven in manner of L.C. i. on, but 
rather loosely. Pattern : double chevron forming lozenges 
c. 6* X 3*, with inner concentric lozenges and lozenge 
centre. Sewn along two I'dges. For similar fr., see also 
L.C. V. 026. Much torn and rotten. I3''x4j''. 

L.C. V. 03. Fr. of woollen tapestry band. l)i\ ided 
into four longitudinal sections. First, dark brown ground 
with pattern of group of four buff square dots placed 
lozenge-wise ; repeated at intervals of about i". 

From alternate groups, a pair of elongated curved 
pod-.sha{>cs issue K. and L., each pair a different colour- - 
pink, blue, yellow-green, dark buff. Second and fourth 
bands in rainbow treatment, crimson, buff, blue. 'J'liird, 
rcil ground with simple long rudimentary lily-shapes in 
various colourings ; their a.xis in direction of length of 
Ixind. Rather coarse work. A delxised rendering of 
L.(’. v, 06. a. Ragged and fragile. 7 '’x 4 . 1 ". PI. XXXI. 

L.C. V. 04. Fr. of woollen tapestry, .similar to L.C. v. 
03 (PI. XXXI); but an additional piece attached by coarse 
.sewing at one end, having red ground anil j>rob. fret pal tern 
in yellow and blue. Blue outer edge. 72 " ‘''si". Badly 
worn, but good colour. 

• 

L.C. V. 05. Fr. of woollen tapestry, prob. .similar to 
L.C. V. 03, but much faded and thrcadbai;e. 4i*X3l'', 
V\*ry brittle. 

L.C. V. 06. a. Fr. of fine woollen tapestry border 

(detached from lining L.C. v. 06. b). I’rob. part of Iwtly- 
band or garment. On purple-brown ground an imbricated 
.scries of lily-like forms of various colourings, red, buff, 
blue. The lily is fleur-de lis type ; the two outer petals 
have always thick centre line of a contrasting colour, and 
centre petal is tipped with pale buff. Between two 
adjacent lilies and springing from deep within tlic lower 
one arc two outward curving leaves of petal shaix*, alter- 
nately red with buff tips and blue with brown tips. 

On either side of this band of ornament is rainbow band 
shaded crimson, buff, blue, Ijeyond which is visible fr. 
of further pattern. Very good work. Two or more pieces 
joined without regard to matching pattern. 13FX4F. 
Recalls ‘ Coptic ’ pattern. PI. XXXI, * 

L.C. V. 06. b. Fr. of woollen fabric, coarse plain weave. 
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sewn to another slightly finer. Lining of L.C. v. 06. a. 
Dull grey-brown. Very rotten and torn. C. i' 6" sq. 

L.C. V. 07. Fr. of woollen tapestry border, consisting 
of two ^nds of plain colour, crimson and black (faded). 
Edges tom and unravelled. 9' x rl*. 

L.C. V. 08. Portion of hemp or hair (?) string trace, 

with loop at end. Composed of four twisted cords placed 
side by side and sewn together, leaving loop between centre 
pair. Remains of covering of fine wool which was prob. 
padding and covered with fabric. Perished. i4''xi j''x 
r. PI. XXVI. 

L.C. V. 09. Fr. of woollen tapestry border, prob. part 
of body-band. On red ground, eight-petallcd flower, centre 
buff, alternate petals resp. blue and yellow arranged in 
sejuarc plan. L. a lily-like flower in profile with three 
yellow petals and two alternating, brown ; two outward 
recurved blue stems with buff tips issue from lower side. 
To L. probably similar flower, modified. At extreme 
L. a bird (buff) with uplifted wings. 

On each side of red band a band shading from blue to 
buff. Above, a band of groups of four buff squares placed 
lozenge-nrise, with pairs of red and green curved petals 
diverging R. and L. On one side a further band of buff^ 
beyond which again traces of purple. 

All very stylized and of same type as L.C. v. 06. a 
(PI. XXXI). Colours well preserved. 8''x4j''. Very fragile. 

L.C. V. 010. Fr. of woollen * box>cloth *, as L.C. i. 01 , 
and same colour. Well preserved, zj^xr^". 

L.C. V. on. Fr. of woollen repp fabric, as L.C. ii. 05. 
Warp, a perfectly made buff thread of fine glossy fibre, 
very tough. Weft, a fine pale green wool. Tough, but 
ragged and discoloured, c. 6" sq. 

L.C. V. oia. Fr. of plain silk, buff, fine weave, very 
ragged. 8" x 6". 

L.C. V. 013, Silk-covered felt-pad, suggesting a badge. 
Made of ‘ vesica '-shaped fr. of fine felt, covered on obv. 
with fr. of finely corded crimson silk cut from larger piece 
of embroidery, and showing parts of lines and spirals in 
yellow and blue chain stitch. Hack covered with plain 
buff finely corded silk. Edge bound with brown silk 
lozenge pattern damask, with lozenge-shaped piece over 
lower point. 

Narrow blue ribbon for hanging attached to top point. 
Very neat w'ork. Fair preservation. ‘ lladge ’ ifc*X2}'', 
ribbon XI r. PI. XLV. 

L.C. V. 014. Fr. of figured silk. Pattern of * stepped ’ 
scrolls, indistinct in blue, buff and red. Torn, faded and 
brittle. fl'KiJ". 

L.C. V. 015. Mass of silk frs., very ragged and brittle ; 
plain silks, buff, green, crimson, &c., much faded, and 
two pieces of tapestry cloth with indeterminate and unim- 
portant fr. of pattern. Buff fr. 1' 3* X 10*. 

f 

L.C. V. 016. Fr. of cotton fabric, coarse plain weave, 
fine crimson. Well preserved but ragged, i' 8*xii*. 
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L.C. V. 0x7. Two frs. of figured silk, in bronze and 
dark green. Pattern : rows of rectang. billets, alternating 
with rows of varying patterns, e. g. meander, concentric 
circles and dots, a sort of dumb-bell, chevron, and so on. 
Cf. fr. in bundle L.C. ii. 05. a, and Ser. iv. PI. LV, T. xv. 
a. 002. a. Colour good. Fabric brittle. 4* x ij* (washed), 
andfij'xij*. PI. XLII. 

L.C. V. 018. Cuff (?) of woollen repp, crimson, edged 
with green silk, lined with felt, and patched with finer 
brown repp. Sand-encrusted. Length 6^*, diam. of 
mouth 6". 

L.C. V. 019. Strip of woollen tapestry, in dark blue, 
red, yellow, and green ; both edges torn. 

Along centre, a band of transverse Ixirs alternately 
blue and red. On either side a Imnd of yellow, shading 
to green and blue. Outside one of these a band of small 
chequer, blue and red ; outside the other a plain line of 
red and a broader band of blue. Finely and evenly woven. 
Rather brittle and discoloured. 9''xiJ''. PI. XXXI. 

L.C. V. 030 . Frs. of plain felt and silk waste. Gr. M. 3}*. 

L.C. V. oai. Fr. of buff felt, in two pieces, with four- 
petalled flower of thin blue felt, appliqui, secured by 
stitching. Rather perished. 3i" x 31", flower 2" x 2*, 

L.C. V. 023 . Scrap of thick gauze-like silk (?) fabric ; 

blue, woven in lines of solid and open-work, each about 
iVwide. Fragile. PI. XXXVI. 

L.C. V. 033. Scrap of figured silk, similar to L.C. v. 
027. b (PI. XLlIl). Fragile, much faded, c. 3" x J*. 

L.C. V. 034. Mass of woollen and cotton fabric frs. ; 

coarse, plain weave ; red, dark brown, and buff ; one fr. 
red in herring-bone weave. Gr. fr. 13' x iij". 

L.C. V. 035. Three frs. of woollen repp fabric, red and 
buff, with flannel-like surface. Cf. L.C. ii. 016, &c. Ragged 
and perished. Gr. fr. f. 7 x6*. 

L.C. V. 030 . Fr. of woollen damask ; same weave and 
pattern as L.C. w 02. b, but light brown. Fair condition. 

7 ''X 5 '. 

L.C. V. 037. a. Three frs. of figured silk, with pattern 
in greenish buff, and buff on a grey-blue ground. The 
surface is divided into lozenge shapes by lines crossing in 
opposite directions at about 6o“. 

At the crossings arc rosettes, and in each space a pair 
of rams with heads and forelegs meeting and bodies 
curved backward and upward, the hind legs approaching 
in upper angle of lozenge, where a small leaf occurs between 
them. 

The pattern is reversed (turned over) in the adjoining 
spaces above and below ; cf. L.C. v. 027. b. Very ragged 
and brittle. 6* x zj* ; 9])* x 2* ; Si" x 2*. PI. XLIII. 

L.C. V. 037. b. Seven frs. of figured silk. Pattern in 
buff on blue-grey with same motif as L.C. v. 027. a ; but 
the grotesque animals have deteriorated into a sort of 
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continuous cloud scroll, and the rosette into a square. 
Mostly very irregular rags. Very brittle. Fr. e. 7f* X3*. 
PI. XLIII. 

L.C. V. os8. Three frs. of woollen canvas ; one pink, 
others green (?) and buff. Coarse. Gr. M. 4*. 

L.C. V. 009. Fr. of plain silk; small corded weave; 
very rich colour (crimson) and fine texture. Insect-eaten, 
at'xa*. 

L.C. V. 030. Fr. of plain silk, dark pink, extremely finely 
woven. To two edges are sewn pieces of more loosely 
woven dull ochre silk. Perished and stained, jl* xS". 

L.C. V. 031-4. Four frs. of wooden arrow-shafts. 
Butts only, orn. with bands and lines of red and black. 
033 has chequer pattern in red ; notch missing. 034 
has remains of whipping near notch. Lengths loF, 
7 i*, and diam. of all J*. PI. XXVI. 

L.C. vi. 01. Fr. of silk damask, white or pale cream 
colour, with small pattern consisting of zigzag lines about 
apart, between which is row of small lozenges (‘ pheasant's 
eye ’ or ‘ btdbul chashm ’). Much discoloured. Very ragged 
and perished. 2'xc. i'. PI. XLIII. 

L.C. vl. oa. Fr. of plain silk, very finely woven. Orig. 
prob. pink, now very discoloured. Remains of yellow 
silk sewing at two edges. Very brittle and perished. 
Length i', width i' 7*. 

L.C. vl. 03. Fr. of figured silk, same as L.C. 01 (PI. 
XXXV), q. V. Weft here blue and brown, with yellow-brown 
spots. Colour well preserved. Fabric much perished. 

6'X2*. 

L.C. vi. 04. Fr. of plain silk, faded blue, finely woven. 
Much discoloured ; very ragged and perished. Length 
c. lo". 

L.C. vi. 05. Fr. of plain silk, pale buff or white, doubled 
and sewn at edges where frs. of adjoining silk show. Very 
brittle, ragged, and perished. 6" x c. 4". 

L.C. vi. 06. Fr. of silk waste. In mass. 6" x 3}"- 

L.C. vii. 01. Misc. fabric frs., including large fr. of 
strong cotton fabric. Selvedge on one side, cut to curve 
on another, and one corner torn. Irregular shape, but 
suggestive of part of coat. Strong but discoloured. 

With it another fr. of same fabric, rotten and much 
tom, and misc. small frs. of plain silk, and silk and wool 
felt. Large fr. 27' x 3*. 

L.C. vii. 03 . Fr. of figured silk, finely woven, with 
dull yellow pattern on blue ground. Pattern is angular 
meander, the lines c. apart at their nearest points. In 
the bends are placed two sq. dots, excepting at the 7th, 
14th, 3 ist, and 26th bends, in which are Chin, chars, 
repeated vertically but differing transversely. Along each 
selvedge are more chars, in pale buff, repeated at every 
meander, but differing on opposite selvedges. 

Full width of pieces is present, the extreme edge being 
pale buff about iV wide. Fairly preserved, but tom, 
with small pieces of the same, brittle and discoloured. 
Length 12*', width (selvedge to selvedge) 19'". PI. XXXV, 
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L.C* vll. 03. Wooden Implement, prob. plasterer's 
spatula. Long pieces of wood, rectang. in sei.lion ; centre 
(waist) flattened at sides for grasping ; ends flattened on 
other two faces into iiirddlc-shajH' for smoothing wet plaster. 
Good condition. Length 13'", waist blades ij'' 

and X to 

L.C. vii. 04. Mass of frs. of silk embroidery. Ground, 
very fine corded silk of rich (rimson embroidered in 
chain stitch with fine silk thread, blue, brown and buff. 
Pattern of graceful stems, leaves, and flowers with small 
simple petal shapes, semi in patches. 

Plain blue and l)uff silk sewn in places on back as lining, 
and a few of the embroidered pieces sewn together without 
regard to continuity of pattern. Fine work and colours 
well preserved, but somewhat sand-en(Tiisii‘d. Average 
size of fr. c. 3'' or 4" sep PI. XXXV, XLIII, 

L.C. vii. 05. Misc. frs. of plain silk and human bones, 

with fr. of silk embroidery identical with the preceding. 
Plain silk blue and buff. Many of the pieces slicking 
together, anfl some (with fr. of embroidery) slicking to 
Ixines. 

On fr. of blue silk four adjacent bones from phalanges 
of foot. Other loose frs. of bone also present ; all ap[Xi- 
rently those of woman or cliild. Very fragile. Gr. fr. 
(silk) 8 "x3". 

L.C. vii. 06. Two frs. of plain silk garment ; body* 
band (?) in several pieces. Silk liglii buff and green, with 
stiffening of coarse brown cotton (?) canvas. Very ragged 
and dirty. Gr. fr. 1' X9J'' ; smaller i' i'" >: 5^^. 

L«C. vii. 07. a. Frs. of figured Eilk garment, consist- 
ing of strips. Warp-rib weave ; ground bronze, l)lue, 
buff, and yellow ‘ vermicular ’ cloud sc roll ; padded with 
fine soft felt and lined with plain thin silk. I'he form 
of edge of garment seems to have taken a long elliptical 
shape with flattened point at one end, to which is sewn 
a bow' of blue silk with long ends. About 12" from the i)ow 
a kind of cord (formed by oversewing plain silk upon felt) 
runs across the ellipse and curves back to jojn the bow. 

The space contained bctwvcn the strips W'as filled 
with plain silk, which is continued into the other half 
of the ellipse, that half being incomplete. A small fr. 
of brocade of same pattern as L.('. i. 06 (PI. XLll), sewn 
to larger pieee. 

b. Two detached strips of brocade may Inicmg to it ; 
of these, one show's a floral scroll in bine, green anrl buff 
on copper ground. Sand-encrustecl and ragged. Gr. fr. 
30" X 2 \ 

L.C. vii. 08. Two strips of plain silk, white, knotted 
together at their ends. Soft and well preserved, l>ut 
discoloured. x 3''. 

L.C. vii. 09. Frs. of silk damask, dark buff, finely 
woven. Pattern a well-designed stepixxl chevron in double 
lines, containing betw'een them a simple fret. Adjacent 
chevrons are opposed point to point without touching, and 
in the lozenges so formed are pairs of cranes, regardant. 

L 1 
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In series of lozenges below arc pairs of griffins, but 
placed on all fours against vertical centre-line of lozenge, 
so that their four feet arc opposite each other, and entire 
device is at right angles to the pairs of cranes. In lozenges 
above, pairs of dogs (?) placed similarly to griffins. Above 
sheep and below griffins are geometrical lines which may 
form trees, but are fragmentary. Axes of these arc parallel 
to that of cranes. Very rotten. Cr. fr. c, la' x6'. PI. XL. 

L.C. ix. oi. Frs. of silk rags, buff and cream, part sewn 
in band ; plain weave. Gr. length r. i' 8". 

L.C. ix. oa. Fr. of figured silk, like conventional tiger- 
skin in dark brown and yellow. Ragged and brittle. 

PI. XLIII. 

L.C. X. OI. Mass of silk fabric frs., plain weave, dull 
green, blue, white crimson and buff, with frs. of silk fluff 
and vegetable fibre, and silk I)ow. Rotten and matted 
together. Gr. length i' 4*. 

L.C. X. oa. Fc. of woollen pile carpet. No piittern 
visible. Much worn and discoloured, but pink and dark 
brown pile distinguishable. 5''x4j''. 

L.C. X. 03. Four frs. of woollen fabric ;• coarse, ribbed 
weave, red, brown, and buff. Gr. length 1 1*. 

L.C. X. 04. Fr. of figured silk, in many pieces ; warp-rib 
weave, in rich blue an<l golden yellow. Pattern : to R., 
R. eye, corner of jaws anti R. leg and shoulder of large 
T'ao-t*ieh ogre ; leg is bandy and foot, turned towards 
jaw, is furnished with three thin voluted claws. 

Thin spines rise from shoulder curving slightly into 
a form of eye which is large, elliptical, and formed of three 
concentric rings with centre dt»t. At forehead V-shaped 
lines following curve of elliptical eye. On head solid, 
tall, thin triangles ; ear pointed ; at shoulders curved 
markings of background colour. 

It is in fact an extremely close but much larger render- 
ing of the T'ao-t'ieh in L.C. ii. 01 and prob. same colouring. 
From corner of mouth a thin solid band of blue protrudes 
horizontally about i", then drops at about 30“ outward 
for about 1", then again runs horizontally or perliaps 
curving slightly upwards. 

On this ciirving line stands lion of L.C. ii. 01 (PI. XXXVl, 
XL), with rudimentary wring marked by angular yellow 
lines and a small blue' point projecting above shoulder. 
The neck greatly elongated and upright, with sharp spines 
projecting and curving upward and continued as shorter 
spines on top of head ; yellow roundels on body. Lion 
faces ogre in manner of heraldic supporter. 

Above lion and curling in from L. tree-coral cloud 
scroll in silhouette, but with thin line following contour 
of upper edge about from it. It seems proI>ablc that 
the curved stem on which lion stands is the stem of the 
cloud scroll as the completion is missing. 

Pattern repeats vertically quite close, as in L.C. ii. 01. 
Height of Tao-t'ieh head 34', which is the width of the 
repeat. Two rcfieats and top and bottom of two more are 
present. ^ A small and nearly perfect fr. 4 ' x zj* does not 
join to larger fr. Large fr. cut in curve at bottom edge 
and ragged at other edges. 


[Chap. Vn 

Weft perished and the whole reduced to mere twisted 
strings of warp which were opened out writh great difficulty 
and give figure. Colour brilliant. Gr. fr. II. 9}*, width 
3,1“. PI. XXXV, XXXVII. 

L.C. X. 05. Leg of wooden food-tray, sq. in section, 
sides cut concave forming thin waist. Projecting edges 
at base cut sq. Broken tenon at top. Well preserved. 
Length 44* without tenon; upper end i|'xi|'; lower 
end i 4 ' X i' ; waist f* x ; tenon ||' x f' x 4 ". 

L.C. X. 06-7. Pair of legs from wooden food-tray. Lion 
leg type, with edges chamfered. Two horizontal saw-cut 
lines on sides of dosseret. Long tenons at top. Well 
made and of good proportions. Well preserved. Length 
over all 54', gr. width if*, thickness J". 

L.C. X. 08. Leg of wooden food-tray. Lion leg type, 
boldly curved. Depression above hock very deep, edges 
rounded. Mouldings of dosseret, flat fillet above deep 
(|uirk squared at projecting edges. Round dowel broken 
off level with top surface. Well preserved. Length 34", 
gr. width I J", thickness 4". PI. XXIX. 

L.C. X. 09. Fr. of wooden handle of dagger, split 
lengthways through centre, showing oxydized scale from 
tang of iron blade and riv'et through intact .side. Short 
cross-guard, broadened pommel. All edges sq., showing 
dagger was not for use. Well preserved. Length 4 A*» 
cross-guard i grip at broadest J", thickness of fr. 

PI. XXI. 

L.C. X. 010. Object of leather ; soft buff, stuffed with 
coarse vegetable fibre. In shape somewhat like large 
fish head. 

On L. side, in position of eye, is raised boss of leather, 
covered with blue felt, from centre of which projects 
thick short leather tab with crimson felt button.- No eye 
on R. side ; but layer of thick felt between fibre and 
leather, finished off in projecting ridge round profile of 
snout. Roughly but strongly made ; now dilapidated. 
Perhaps part of saddle or camel trappings. 74* X 4 i* X34". 
PI. XXVII. 

L.C. X. on. Fr. of bent wood (cane ?). Prob. part of 
side of box. if' x 34' x 

L.C. X. oia. Fr. of wooden comb, with fine teeth, and 
arched back. 3!' x x 

L.C. X. 013. Wooden comb, with very fine teeth, and high 
arched back. Dark rich colour ; well made, af* x 24' x 
A". Pb XXI. 

L.C. X. 014. Fr. of leather ; well dressed, buff, with 
marks of Stitching all round and across. 64' X4'. 

L.C. X. 015. Wooden food-tray; elliptical with flat 
sides ; upper surface hollowed to form shallow cavity. 
Many knife cuts inside; originally four-legged. One leg 
of a shape suggesting a squat Doric shaft and capital, 
detached ; tenons of two other legs in holes. No pro- 
jecting sockets. Inside prob. originally coated with some 
kind of polish. Broken at one end. i 64 'xto|*x (H. 
with leg) e. 4 f '. PI. XXVII. 
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L.C. X. oi6. Wooden food*tray; flat^ rectang., with 
slightly raised sloping rim and four sq. projections as feet. 
All cut from the solid, with small adze or chisel with 
chipped blade. Under-side much scored from knife cuts. 
Roughly made. Good condition, i' 7j*X9J''xi|'. PI. 
XXVII. 

L.C. X. 017. Horn ; small, hooked, plugged with wood at 
base, and pierced with two rectang. lioles 1* apart in 
thick part. Prob, handle of stick or pickaxe. Length 
si', gr, diam. I'. PI. XXI. 

L.C. X. 018-aa. Five frs. of wooden arrow-shafts; 

0x9, 021, 022 butts, showing notch, and 021-22 showing 
remains of red and black lacquer (?) and bending, Gr. fr. 
(pig) length pf', diam. j’,'. 


L.C. X. 033. Fr. of bent cane lacquered box, side of. 

Outside black with red lines and border of reversed volutes 

in black and dark red on red ground. Inside red, with 

black border lines. 6'xiJ*xi'. PI. XXI. 

% 

L.C. X. 034-6. Three legs of wooden food-trays ; all 

of plain-waisted cylinder shape, witli sq. tenon at top. 
026 is upper half of leg only. IT. with tenon 4', diam. 
of lop 1 1 ', of waist J*. 

L.C. X. 037. Wooden ladle ; small, with round hollowed 
bowl and straight handle (broken), cut in one piece with 
bowl and rising from it at slightly acute angle. For this 
type of ladle, sec ptipcr painting Ast. vi. 3. 05 (PI. CVIl). 
Length 21', bowl I'xi'. PI. XXI, 


Section VII.— THE ANCIENT CASTRUM L.E. AND THE REMAINS ON 

MESA L.F. 

However fascinating were the finds which emerged from the grave-pits of L.C., it was impera- March 
tivc to resume by noon our march towards the day’s goal and -to leave the completion of the work 
of clearance for the return journey. As we continued our tramp north-eastwards an uninscribed 
coin was picked up about a mile from the Mesa, and just there we observed the last of the scanty 
pottery debris which so far had marked an area of scatteretl occupation. A little farther on we 
crossed amidst Yardangs a perfectly marked ancient river-bed ; its winding course came from the 
south-west and was probably identical with the one we had passed on our way to the Mesa.^ The 
clearly "defined bed was about 90 yards wide and attained in the middle a dej)th of about 26 feet, 
measured from the top of the steeply eroded banks. Beyond it the trunks of dead 'I'oghraks occurred 
less and less frequently, and about three miles from L.C. ceased completely. I’he whole landscape 
was unutterably desolate. 

In a belt of boldly cut Yardangs, about miles from the Mesa, I was surprised to observe Traces of 
some low tamarisks and scanty reeds, all dead, of course, on flat eroded ground between Yardangs. 

They could manifestly have grown up only at a time when water had returncfl to this wind-eroded 
ground, probably for a short interval. The impression of comparatively recernt water action «)n 
this ground was confirmed as we proceeded farther. Soon the Yardangs became short and their 
slopes assumed a rounded loamy appearance. From about the fifth mile their height sank to 
4 or 5 feet only, and we came frequently upon open patches where the almost level surface was 
covered with short hard and cracked. In a few places quasi-[)eirified reed stalks could be distin 
guished on the salt-encrusted soil. Wherever Yardangs were met with up to the seventh mile 
their soft slopes showed salt-impregnation, obviously due to temporary submersion. 

Farther on, patches of dead tangled reeds occurred here and there on the tops of the Y ardangs, Yardangs of 
which, though now bare of short w^ere still quite low and showed.thc same water-worn appearance. 

The depressions between them were regularly covered with hard cakes of cracked <aay, distinctly 
suggesting that water had reached this point and dried up there at no very distant date. It has 
occurred to me since that this may have been due to occasional flooding from the valleys which 
descend from the Ulun-temen-tu portion of the southernmost Kuruk-tagh range, and which send 
their, no doubt, rare drainage in this direction.* It was significant that the tamarisk bushes between 
the Yardangs looked in places as if they had died but recently, and that ontr of the old tamarisks 
passed was still alive in its upper portion. The level patches of ground with a surface di cracked 

* See above, p. 225. * Sec Map No. 2<j. D. 2, 3. 

^ L 1 2 
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clay became increasingly frequent after we had sighted from afar the low black line of wall of the 
fort, L.E., which Afraz-gul had reported. Thus progress became easier for the porters over the 
last portion of the day's tramp which, just as darkness was approaching, brought us to the ruined 
circumvallation, at a distance of close on 19 miles from the Lou-lan station. 

The first rapid examination, effected in the dusk of that evening, revealed, to my great satisfac- 
tion, a circumvallation agreeing absolutely in constructive features with the Limes wall of Han 
Wu-ti along the Tun-huang border. Here, as there, it was the ingenious method of building with 
regular alternate layers of stamped clay and of carefully secured reed fascines that had saved the 
walls from destruction by the relentless attack of wind-erosion. How powerfully this destructive 
force here operated was strikingly illustrated by the deep hollows and Yardang trenches which it 
had scoured out within the ancient circumvallation (Fig. 162). Outside, the ground had been 
lowered by it to a fairly uniform level of about 20 feet below the original surface of the soil, as marked 
by the foundations of the fort walls (Fig. 161). 

The close examination of the fortified castrum made next day left no doubt that it dated, like 
the Tun-huang Limes itself, from the first military advance of the Chinese into the Tarim basin, 
about the last years of the second century b.c. My subsequent explorations have fully confirmed 
the conclusion then draw'n that it jtad been constructed to serve as a point d’appui for Chinese 
missions and troops on their first reaching habitable ground in Lou-lan territory, after having 
crossed the dry salt-encrusted sea-bed and skirted its absolutely barren north shores. It thus 
represented, as it were, the bridge-head of the desert route by which that advance had been made, 
and which the Tun-huang Limes was intended to safeguard at its eastern end. Having become so 
familiar with that ancient Limes and the technical skill displayed in its construction, I was particu- 
larly pleased to see how well the same old Chinese engineers had also done their work at theavestern 
end of the desert route. For two thousand years it had successfully withstood the attacks of wind- 
erosion, the most formidable enemy of all human constructions in this region. In spite of the 
terrible havoc wrought by it within the enclosed area, the walls had nowhere been completely 
breached, in marked contrast with the fate of the walled enclosures of L.A. and L.K., which had 
been far less carefully constructed. 

As the sketch-plan PI. 1 2 shows, the ruined castrum had approximately the shape of a rectangle. 
The walls are not correctly orientated to the cardinal points of the compass, as, in accordance with 
Chinese tradition, walled towns or ch'ing usually are, but show a divergence of 8 or 9 degrees. 
This divergence, though not as marked as in the walled enclosure of L.A. and in all buildings 
within it, had the same result as it had there. It made the approximate ‘ north ’ and ‘ south ’ walls 
lie closer to the direction of the prevailing east-north-east winds, while bringing the other two 
wall faces straight across them.’ This agreement in the modified bearings of the walls in both 
enclosures seems to justify the conclusion that the special orientation was in L.E., as in L.A., an 
intentional adaptation of the traditional scheme, meant to secure protection from the prevailing 
and most trying winds of this region.* The length of the east and west walls, measured outside, 
was about 450 feet, while that of the north and south faces ^was about 400 feet. The main gate, 
about 10 feet wide, led through the southern wall (see Fig. 160), but not exactly in the centre ; and 
another somewhat narrower through the north face. Scanty remains survived of the timber frame- 

’ Cf. Serindia, i. p. 388 ; also above, p. 214. In L.K. one of the fort walls faces to the north-east, and 

* It deserves to be noted that in the Miran fort, an the same orientation is observed in all the surviving quarters 

irregular oblong in shape and probably of Til)ctan origin, of the interior ; see PI. 10. It is of some interest that none 

one of the walls faces similarly to the east-north-cast and of them has an entrance from the north-east, i. e. the direction 

shows special protection against the erosive force of the must exposed to the winds, 
prevailing winds ; see Serindia, i. pp. 456 sq. ; iii. PI. 30. 
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work once revetting the south gate, while the other, only a kind of postern, masked by a structure 
in timber and wattle, showed traces of having been lined with masonry of sun-dried bricks. 

The chief interest of the ruined fort proved to lie in the remarkably solid construction of its Walls as 
walls. They were built, as the photographs (Figs. 161, 163) show, of layers oFclosely tied fascines, 
made up of tamarisk twigs and about one foot thick, alternating with strata of stamped clay, five 
to six inches thick. This, owing to salt-impregnation, had consolidated into cement-like consistency. 

The several layers were provided with a revetment of longitudinally fixed fascines. These survived 
in places where the position of the wall faces or else accumulation of drift-sand had afforded them 
some protection, but elsewhere had been loosened and carried off by the erosive action of the wind. 

The structural method employed was exactly that observed by me along the different sections 
of the Tun-huang Limes and fully described in Serindia} The proportionate thickness of the 
alternating layers of tamarisk fascines and clay was the same as I had notctl in the well-preserved 
stretch of the Limes wall near the watch-station T. xxxv, north-cast of Tun-huang, where the 
fascines had similarly been made from the tamarisk growth of the adjoining ground.* Both 
structures conveyed the same impression of solid regularity and neatness ; and this impression 
helped to convince me from the first that there can have been no great interval between the con- 
struction of L.E. and the time when the patient builders of Han VVu-ti’s ‘ Great Wall ’ were at 
work in the desert of Tun-huang. 

The thickness of the walls appeared to have been about twelve feet where they rested on the Measure- 
ground. Their inside face still rose in places almost vertically, as seen in l**ig. 163 ; but outside, 
the grinding action of erosion had caused the originally steep wall face to recede in what had come 
to look almost like a succession of s^ps. Thus the width of the wall at what is now the top was 
reduced^o five or six feet. Towards the middle of the east face the wall still rose to a height of over 
ten feet, with seven double layers of fascines and clay intact. Elsewhere it had been worn down 
a good deal more. That its height had been originally considerably greater was evident from a 
portion of the west wall. Undercutting of the ground through erosion had caused it to subside 
bodily towards the interior, but in spite of the consequent distortion some ten successive double 
layers could still be counted here.’ Near the south-eastern corner and again towards the middle 
of the west face the foundation layers of the wall showed a thickness of about eighteen fe(rt, probably 
indicating the place where stairs had led to the top. That the top once carried a parapet is probable ; 
but it must have been particularly exposed to the corroding force of the sand driven across’the walls, 
and no remains of it could be traced. 

The walls of this castrum, built as carefully as those of the 'run-huang Limes and a good deal KfTw ts 
thicker, were strong enough to withstand any attack that a local rising or raiding bands of Huns 
could have directed against it. The castrum could thus well serve its obvious purpose as a safe interior, 
resting-place for any missions, military detachments, convoys, or trade caravans reaching the 
eastern edge of the once habitable area of Lou-lan from the side of China or preparing for the 
trying desert journey across the waterless wastes of gravel, salt, and sand in the opposite direction. 

The materials and methods of construction used for its defences were those best ada|>ted to local 
conditions. Even the relentless, if slow-grinding, force of wind-erosion, ever at work in this d<!Solate 
region, had failed to overcome them completely. But if the winds and thci driven sands could not 
efface this ancient circumvallation, they seemed to have done their work of destruction all the more 
effectively upon the interior and whatever once stood there. The whoh? of the enclosed area 


• Cf. Serindia, ii. pp. 568 sq., 605 sq., 736. 

• See ibid., ii. p. 605, Fig. 157. 

’ Compare the contorted wall line in Fig. 162 with the 


similar effect produced on a small section of the Limes wall 
near T. xiv. a, as seen in Serindia, ii. Fig. 189. 
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presented a terribly eroded appearance, with the ground cut up into Yfirdang trenches and ridges, 
or, as along the west and north walls (Fig. 163), carved out into deep continuous hollows. No doubt 
the very resistance offered by the solid fort walls, obstructing the winds in their progress, was 
causing them to exert their destructive force with increased intensity on the ground within. A 
violent sandstorm from the east-north-east on the second night of my stay gave me a very trying 
personal experience of this. Regular whirlpools of sand raged around our bivouac in one of the 
hollows below the north wall, making it impossible to keep a hre alight. 

It is easy to understand that under conditions such as these only the scantiest remains of the 
structures that once occupied the interior could survive. Quantities of red potsherds of great 
strength were strewn about the eroded soil both within the walls where this was clear of sand, 
and to a less extent outside, a proof of prolonged occupation. Clay * witnesses ’, rising here and 
there above the flat top of the Yardang ridges, probably indicated the position once occupied by 
quarters now completely effaced. But only at two places could slight remains of structures actually 
be traced. At a distance of about twenty-four yards from the north wall the brickwork foundations 
of a building, ii, could barely be traced on the top of a terrace rising more than twenty feet above 
the eroded hollows near by. Judging from what could be made out of the line of walls north and 
west, the area occupied by it measured at least about seventy by thirty-five feet. Fissured beams, 
about a foot square in section and up to twenty-six feet in length, lay about in utter confusion and 
suggested that the foundations and roof of the building had been of very massive construction. 
Any smaller debris had been completely disintegrated and blown away long ago, and the search 
of the ground here proved fruitless. 

On the other hand, a narrow ledge of uneroded ground adjoining the north gate on the inside 
retained short portions of the walls of a structure built of timber and tamarisk wattle. An aecumula- 
tion of refuse, mostly reed-straw and dung, had here protected the foundation beams together 
with a foot or so of the wattle wall rising above them. Timber debris strewing the slope below 
obviously belonged to the foundation of other walls that had been completely eroded. On clearing 
the refuse we recovered here three Chinese records on wood, L.E. i. i, 2, 6, besides a rolled-up 
paper document, apparently complete, in Chinese, L.E. i. 3, and two Chinese paper fragments. 
The shape of the inscribed wooden tablets, resembling a ‘ wedge ' cover-tablet, with a raised seal 
socket at the square end and with the pointed end cut off, represents a new type. [M. Maspero’s 
preliminary notes show that these tablets had served as address labels for official letters, L.E. i, 2 
bearing dates corresf>onding to a.d. 266 and 267, respectively.] From this and from the presence 
of records on paper it is clear that the ancient castrum must have continued to see traffic down to 
approximately the same period as the Lou-lan station L. A. Apart from these records and a Chinese 
coin of the Wu-chu type the only finds from the site comprise two bronze arrow-heads, L.E. 01-2 
(Pi. XXIV), and a few small stone implements including a leaf-shaped point, L.E. 05 (PI. XXII), 
evidently neolithic. The latter were picked up in the immediate vicinity of the fort. 

On the morning of February 16th, after taking a few photographs of the fort, intended for 
preliminary record only and reproduced in Figs. 160-63, I set out for the conspicuous Mesa visible 
to the north-east, on which Afraz-gul on his reconnaissance had noticed remains of ancient occupa- 
tion as well as some graves. It was reached after a march of about two and a half miles across 
ground covered with low Yardangs and in two places with patches of shSr.* The salt crust had 
a soft surface as if due to deposit of no very distant date. Among the dead reeds and small 
tamarisk bushes met here and there between the Yardang ridges some looked as if they had died 
but recently. 

* The twu Mesa symbols shown in Map No. 32. a. 3 to the SW. of L.F. should be replaced by Y&rdang symbols. 
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The Mesa L.F. on close approach proved an imposing ridge of reddish clay, rising, as Fig. 164 Ruined 
shows, very steeply to a height of over a hundred feet. Its bearing, as in the case of ail Mesas in ^ 
this area, was from north-east to south-west, thus differing slightly from that of the Yardangs. 

On all sides, except to the south-west, the several well-marked strata from which the ridge had been 
carved rose in almost vertical steps, making approach to the top very difficult, and near the north- 
eastern end almost impossible. I soon realized that it was this easily defensible character of the 
ridge which accounted for its ancient occupation. To the south-west the Mesa tailed away, as 
usual, with a much easier slope, as seen in the plan, PI. 12. Ascending this, I first reached a lower 
terrace and on this a grave, marked by remains of enclosing planks, which was subsequently 
cleared and found empty. On a level about fifteen feet higher we found the central portion of the 
ridge (Fig. 170) occupied by a small number of graves, of which some appeared to have been 
partially bared by wind-erosion, while others were evidently still intact. 

This little cemetery was separated from the north-eastern extremity of the Mesa by a trench, Fort at 
about six feet wide, cut across where the flat top is flanked on either side by small gullies and has 
been reduced by erosion to a width of about fifty feet. Owing to the debris accumulated in it ° *** 
the original depth of this cutting remained uncertain. Beyond it, the rest of the Mesa top was 
crowned by a wall, five or six feet thick, roughly built, as Fig. ,166 shows, of slabs of hard clay, a 
material corresponding to the kisek in use at the present day. These slabs had obviously been 
brought from the dried-up edge of a marsh or lagoon or else possibly quarried from the clay strata 
of the Mesa itself. The small stronghold thus formed had the shape of an irregular oblong and 
measured about 200 feet in length and about 80 across its greatest width. A little knoll in the centre, 
rising about fifteen feet above the foundation level of the wall, had suggested to Afraz-gul a Stupa, 
but was*found to consist of natural clay. It may have been purposely spared when the ground 
enclosed was levelled, in order to serve as a look-out. 

The wall protecting the little stronghold on the side of the gap through which the trench 
passed contained the gateway, about five feet wide. Its rough timber frame of Toghrak wood 
still stood upright, as seen in Figs. 166, 170. To the right of the entrance passage two rooms were 
built against the inside of the wall in the same rough fashion as the latter (see PI. 12). Both were 
found full of refuse, mainly reed-straw mixed with the droppings of horses and cattle. By clearing 
this we recovered from room i a small wedge-shaped Kharosthi record on wood, L.F. i. 05 ; the 
Chinese document, L.F. i. 06, written on a wooden slip,** as well as the fragment of a Chinese paper 
record, L.F. ii. 07. Among other small finds described in the list below may be mentioned the 
gold finger-ring, L.F. i. 02 (PI. XXIV), with a small ruby or carnelian held in a circular bezel ; three 
wooden writing-sticks, L.F. ii. 02. a-c (PI. XXIX) ; the wooden fire-stick (female), L.F. ii. 06 (PI. 

XXIX), resembling those found before at the Niya Site, L.A. station, and elsewhere ; a decorated 
wooden pin, L.F. ii. 04 (PI. XXIV), of the type subsequently recovered from the graves ; and the 
leg of a kid which my men took for that of a deer. 

The room iii to the left of the entrance passage still retained some of its massive roof beams Finds at 
in position, as seen in Figs. 165, 170. Jt contained nothing but an uninscribed Chinese coin of the po*t. 
Wu'Chu type and a small heap of oats and oat-straw. This is a find of some antiquarian interest 
as it shows that ground with some kind of cultivation, perhaps as casual and intermittent as that 
still practised in the belts of riverine vegetation along the lower Tarim, was not very distant when 
this outlying post of Lou-lan territory was still occupied. The post lay moreover in the same 
north-easterly direction which, as the position of L.C. and L.E. showed, the ancient Chinese route 
from the Lou-lan station obviously followed. This seemed a clear indication that the Mesa top, 

** [M. Maspero notot in it the mention of a signal station called 
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with its defensible quarters and distant outlook on all sides, had served as a station to keep watch 
over the traffic that once moved across the absolute desert beyond. 

But who had been its occupants ? The answer was furnished with unhoped-for clearness 
when the little cemetery already noticed, lying outside the walled enclosure, was explored. Three 
graves situated on or near the small knoll which marked the highest portion (see PI. 12, Fig. 170) 
had been almost completely destroyed by wind-erosion, and only fragments of splintered wood and 
bones remained. It was different with the group of four graves found on lower ground to the east 
of that knoll. The vicinity of the fort ridge, about twenty yards off, appeared to have offered these 
some protection. The first grave that we opened, L.F. 2, as P'ig. 17 1 shows, had been brought by 
erosion quite close to the surface and retained only the decayed body of a woman or child, reduced 
almost to a .skeleton, without any recognizable garment or sepulchral deposits. The body lay 
between two long wooden boards over which tamarisk branches had been placed crosswise to make 
up a coffin of the simplest sort.® But the grave we opened next, L.F. i, had been prepared with 
far more care, and its contents came to light in a state of preservation surprising even on such 
ground. 

A fence of closely set wooden planks rising about three feet above the present ground surface 
marked the narrow enclosure of the grave. After removing these and digging down to a depth 
of about four feet we laid bare five pieces of excellently preserved stout cow-hide forming an outer 
cover for the coffin. This proved to be made up of two solid Toghrak trunks, hollowed out to serve 
as the longer sides of the coffin, and of two short'pieces for the sides at head and foot. Seven solid 
wooden boards, closely fitted but not joined, formed the lid of the coffin. When these had been 
removetl by Sadiq, a young fellow, the boldest of my Loplik diggers,*® there was revealed the 
body of a young-looking man with the head bare, the feet in red leather moccasins, and* the rest 
of the body enveloped in a shroud of coarse but strongly woven woollen material (Fig. 173). 
It was not without a strange emotion that I looked down on a figure which, but for the parched 
skin and the deep-sunk eye cavities, seemed like that of a man asleep, and found myself thus 
suddenly brought face to face with a representative of the indigenous people who had inhabited, 
and no doubt had liked, this dreary Lop region in the early centuries of our era. 

That the dead belonged to the autochthone and not the Chinese race would have been 
adequately proved by the manner of burial alone. But a look at the dead man's head sufficed 
not merely to confirm this but also to show that his racial type was distinctly non- Mongolian. 
The face vas narrow across the cheeks, the nose high and aquiline, the eyes straight. The head, 
so far as could be judged without measurements, for which at this spot I was not provided with 
instruments, was dolichocephalous. The hair on the head and that of the moustache and short 
beard round the chin was dark and, as far as I could see, wavy. The whole appearance of head and 
face suggested the Homo Alpinus type with which I had become familiar in the Hindukush and 
Pamirs. A big cicatrice showed over the left eye and is clearly visible in the photograph. Whether 
the serious wound it indicated had been the cause of the man’s death or not I was not competent 
to determine. The skin all over the body stuck close to the bones, and the odour rising from the 
body was«still pungent. 

The head was covered with the brown felt cap, L.F. 01. This has angular ear-flaps and 
is decorated on the left with five standing up plumes kept apart by a cross-piece of wood. The 
skin of some rodent was fastened on the cap and probably served as a crest, as in the case of the 
cap L.F. 04 (PI. XXIX) recovered from grave 4. The whole body, except for the face and feet, was 

* The 'photograph. Fig. 171, shows it in the foreground the group with his face muffled as a protection against the 
after excavation. effluvia of the graves. 

*® The photograph. Fig. 171, shows him in the middle of 
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enveloped in a shroud of coarse canvas, apparently of hemp, similar in weave to the specimen 
L.F. 03. Tied up into a small bunch on the edge of the shroud where it lay across the breast was 
a packet of little broken twigs, evidently intended for consumption by the dead in another life.‘”“ 

The tied-up end of the shroud above the breast was fastened with fine stalks of hard wood, L.I*'. i. 03. 
Underneath the shroud the body was bare except for a kind of loin-cloth made up of dark brown 
tassels of wool. The feet, as already stated, were stuck in short moccasins, made of red leather 
and quite plain. 

Three baskets of neatly woven cane-like grass were found deposited within the coffin and Doposits 
evidently had once held food-stuffs. But these had probably been destroyed by rodents or insects. 

One of these baskets, L.F. i. 04 (PI. XXIX), remained intact and shows at its upper end 
ornamentation with zigzag bands. The other two, L.F. 012; i. 01, had suffered much damage. 

The grave we opened next, L.F. 3, was the one lying near the foot end of L.F. 2. 'Phis had Crave of 
no enclosing fence, and erosion had laid bare the hides covering a coffin similar in its rough make >’*^“"8 sirk 
to that of the grave last described. In it lay the body of what I took to be a young girl, enveloped 
in a shroud of coarse canvas, as shown by the specimen L.F. 03. A plain felt cap covered the head. 

The forelocks of its dark hair were cut round the forehead after the fashion often seen on female 
h6ads of terracotta figurines from Yotkan.** The face appeare.d to be a well-formed oval and the 
eyes large and straight. Two decorated pins of hard wood, L.F. 3. 01, 2 (PI. XXIV), and the finely 
made bone-pin, L.F. 3. 03 (PI. XXIV), which fastened the shroud, had probably been in use by the 
dead in her lifetime, and likewise the large jade bead, L.F. 3. 04 (PI. XXIV). To the right of ihe 
head stood a small basket jug, plain but excellently woven. 

The last grave examined, L.F. 4, lay close to i, and its wooden enclosure is seen in P'ig. 168 Collin of 
on the right. The Toghrak planks composing it did not rest on the coffin, yet correctly marked 
its position. The coffin was made up of two hollowed-out Toghrak trunks with cross-pieces at the 
two ends and boards across on the top, just as in L.F. i ; but here the latter were not contiguous 
and left open interspaces several inches wide. The whole was tightly covered with two cow-hides. 

Three or four feathered reeds found beneath them may have been meant for arrows, perhaps a 
provision for happy hunting-grounds beyond. 

The body found in this grave lay about two feet deeper than that in L.F. i. It was that of Head-dress 
a middle-aged man completely enveloped in a coarse canvas shroud, 'i'he head, as seen in P ig. 172 
after removal of the covering portion of the shroud, was turned to the left proper. It, too, was l.k. 4/ 
fairly well preserved and showed distinctly non-Mongolian features. The high-bridged a(|uiline 
nose is clearly seen in the photograph. Abundant dark hair appeared on the hetul anti round the 
chin and mouth. The former was covered with a head-dress of yellow felt, L. F. 04 (PI. XXIX), similar 
in type to L.F. 01, but more ample, and decorated, besides the plumes, with seventeen rows of red 
cord stitched round the cap. In addition to the rodent's skin worn as a crest, a tuft of rich feathers 
was inserted at the point of the crown. The whole was a good illustration of the kind of head- 
dress which would appeal to men who found their chief pleasure in the chase. To the right of the 
head was placed the neatly woven grags basket, I-.P'. 05 (PI. XXIX). The edge of the shroud near 
the head was tied up into two small bags, one of which, as removed in the basket L.P'. 05, was found 
to contain grains of wheat and the other small twigs. The wooden pin with decorated barrel-shaped 
head, L.F. 05. a (PI. XXIV), and the short sharp-pointed stalks, also listed with this basket, served 
as fastenings for the shroud. 

*** [The twigs have been recognized by Dr. A. B. Rendle ** See, e.g., Ahc. Khotan, ii. PI. xr.lll, Y. 0030 ; XLV, 

as belonging to the Ephedra plant widely spread from Tibet B. 001. g; Y. 0031 ; Serindia, iv. PI. I, Yo, 009. h. 10 ; 
to Persia. For the special interest presented by this identifica- 0041. g ; PI. II, Yo. 1. 

tion, cf. note in Add. 6* Corr.\ 
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The contents of these graves were few but remarkably well preserved, thanks to the absolute 
dryness of the climate and the elevation of the site. They suffice to establish the fact that those 
who tenanted the small look-out post on the top of the Mesa belonged to the indigenous population 
of Lou-lan. What the appearance of the dead, their dress, and buried belongings disclose as to the 
type and civilization of this population is in striking agreement with the information which the 
Former Han Annals have preserved of the people of Lou-lan, as the Chinese found them on the 
first opening of the route through the desert.** There can be no doubt that the men whose figures 
made so life-like a reappearance from these graves belonged to a people who, like the Lopliks 
down to our times, lived the semi-nomadic life of herdsmen, fishermen and hunters. In spite of 
the traffic and trade that Chinese enterprise had brought to the jungles and marshes where they 
hunted, fished, and grazed their herds, they had evidently clung to their time-honoured ways 
and retained their distinct, if primitive, civilization. I greatly regret that the circumstances made 
it quite impossible to remove these mummified representatives of the old Lou-lan population. 
Even if we had disposed of sufficient time to improvise suitable cases from what ancient timber 
was at hand, no transport could have been spared to carry them with us to the land of the living. 
So I had to rest content with having the coffins carefully closed and the graves filled in again, 
putting blocks of clay on the top, tp ward off as long as possible the ravages of wind-erosion. 

The general impression left on my mind by the bodies which our ‘ Ketmans ' had for a brief 
space restored to the light of the sun was strikingly confirmed by the significant juxtaposition 
of the bronze objects and stone implements picked up on the slope below the little stronghold and 
in the immediate vicinity of the Mesa (L.F. 06-10, 015-27). Among the former were fragments 
of two bronze mirrors, L.F. 06-7 (PI. XXIV), undoubtedly of Chinese workmanship; several 
bronze rings, L.F. 09-10 (PI. XXIV), 015, &c. The stone implements comprised, beside»>a jasper 
blade, L.F. 024, and a piece of indeterminate use, L.F. 026, the well-finished (jade ?) celt, L.F. 025, 
with a finely ground edge. Taken in conjunction with similar indications elsewhere, this collocation 
suggested that the interval separating the latest Neolithic period in the Lou-lan region from the 
advent of the Chinese may not have been a very protracted one. On the other hand, nine Chinese 
copper coins, all of the Wu-cku type, among them several small much-clipped pieces, which were 
picked up close to the foot of the Mesa, make it appear very probable that the occupation of L.F. 
continued as long as the desert route towards .Tun-huang remained in use. 

While engaged on our work at L.F. I had dispatched Afraz-gul with a couple of men to 
reconnoitre an isolated Mesa which our glasses showed rising amidst low Yardangs and shor 
at a distance of about four miles to the north-east (Map No. 32. a. 3). The small relics, including 
stone implements, fragments of bronze, pottery, &c., that he had picked up there,** besides what 
was evidently the refuse from a herdsmen’s station, left no doubt that this spot, too, had seen ancient 
occupation. Our plane-table showed that the Lou-lan site L.A., the cemetery L.C., the Chinese 
castrum L.E., the little fortified post L.F., and finally this once occupied Mesa (L.L, as I subse- 
quently marked it), all lay along what was practically a straight line leading due north-east. It 
seemed a clear indication that the ancient Chinese route I wa§ anxious to trace onwards had followed 
the same direction. Thus the discoveries made since leaving our base at the Lou-lan station, apart 
from their direct interest, had a great practical importance for me. They furnished a safe starting* 
point and some guidance for the difficult task still before us, that of tracing the line of that famous 
old ‘ route of the centre ’ through the forbidding wastes eastwards. 

But to set out for it at once was a physical impossibility. The camels I had ordered to rejoin 
me at our Lou-lan base camp by February 17th were sure to be in need of some days' grazing at 


** Cf. Wylie, ‘ Notes on the Western Regions Anihrop. 
Inst., X. p. 25 ; Seriniia, i. p. 335. . 


*’ See in the List below, p. 289, the entries marked 
L.I. 01-18. 
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the salt springs of Altmish-bulak, before they could be made to face a succession of long and 
difficult marches over absolutely unknown ground. Incessant toil in the waterless desert, with 
constant exposure to its icy winds, had exhausted the Loplik labourers, hardy as they were anti 
pleased with their rewards. My men, too, were badly in need of a short rest before that venture. 
An immediate return to our base L.A. was therefore inevitable. Coming back to the castrum 
from our successful exploration at L.E., I was able to use the remainder of daylight for clearing 
the slight layers of refuse near the north gate with the result already recorded. 

But the same evening there broke upon us from the north-east the season’s first ‘ Buran ’ 
or sandstorm. Raging with full fury all through the night as well as through the forenoon of the 
next day it rendered rest and work equally impossible. Obstructed by the ancient walls of the 
castrum^ the storm developed increased violence within it, where our bivouac lay, and set up regular 
whirlwinds of sand. They frustrated all attempts to keep fires alight as a protection against the 
icy blasts and caused us to pass a miserable night in darkness that could almost be felt. The Lopliks, 
though accustomed to face Burans in their riverside haunts, were much impressed by the violence 
of this sandstorm encountered in the open of the absolute desert, and attributed it to the wrath 
of the dead we had disturbed. Sadiq, the young fellow who had so bravely handled their bodies, 
was particularly overcome by fear. Imagination, aiding the effect of the foul air he had inhaled 
when opening the coffins, brought on a violent attack of vomiting which greatly frightened not 
only him but his comrades. 

After so trying a night we all greeted the morning with relief, though it brought only semi- 
darkness. No attempt could be made under such conditions to visit and explore some graves that 
Afraz-gul on his first reeonnaissance had noticed on the top of a Mesa about two miles off to the 
north-north-east, together with what he took for the remains of a much-decayed watch-tower. The 
examination of these remains, marked L.Q. on the map (No. 32. a, 3), had accordingly to be left for 
a later occasion.^* Nor was it possible in the dense fog prev'ailing to take the intended additional 
photographs of the castrum. The early part of the return march to our Lou-lan base camp, in accor- 
dance with the previously settled programme, was much impeded by the atmospheric conditions. Had 
the sandstorm faced us, instead of sweeping at our back, the march would have been stopped alto- 
gether, As it was, we found great difficulty in keeping to the intended direction, and constant halts 
were called for to collect the line of straggling men. h'inally I was obliged to make them hold on to 
a long string in order to prevent anyone losing company and straying away into the sand-swept waste. 

It was reassuring to come upon the ancient river-bed previously referred to ; and shortly 
after this the violence of the storm somewhat abated, so that we were able, after a fivtr hours’ trying 
tramp, to sight the Mesa on which stands the cemetery L.C., which had been my goal. 1 hree 
further hours of hard work at that place, though the diggers were worn out and inclined to get 
out of hand, enabled me to complete the examination of the grave-pits. 'I he rapidly clearing 
atmosphere once more enabled me to see the landmark of the big Stupa of L.A. (luided by it, 
we regained our base by dusk, all of us in a condition of indescribable dirt and my troop of Lopliks 
wellnigh exhausted by the toils of this .desert expedition. 


OBJECTS FOUN 

L.E. 01. Bronze arrow-head, solid triangular, of type 
L.J. or. Length i}*. 

L.E. oa. Fr. of bronze arrow-head, of acute rhombic 
section, x |' x I*. PI. XXIV. 

L.E. 03-4. Two chert blades, long, narrow ; oj light 

** See below, Cl 


AT L.E. SITE 

grey, 04 purple ; both with median ridge. I.engths ij*, 

2 7 • 

*16 • 

L.E. 05. Jasper arrow-head, Icuf-sh.'ipcd ; greenish grey. 

Well made. l..cngth zl", gr. width i". PI. XXII. 

L.E. 06. Jasper point, rather unsymmctrically made. 
Bluish-green stone. Length 1*, base 
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OBJECTS FOUND, OR EXCAVATED, AT L.F. SITE 


L.F. oi. Man’s felt head-dress. Brown felt skull-cap, 
with back forming angular car-flaps. On L. are five plumes. 
Four are composed of wooden skcwer-Iike sticks about 
lo* long, round upper parts of which feathers are bound 
with white thread over-wrapped with crimson woollen 
cord. The fifth, which is prob. the front one, is a long quill 
halted on to a short skewer. All arc threaded by their 
lower ends into the felt, and stand up with a backward cant. 

A piece of wood is also laid across the sticks at height 
of 4* and bound to them, acting as a spreader. On cap 
is also the skin of a rodent, prob. mongoose, fastened to it 
(in some way not apparent) by crimson cord, and prob. 
forming crest. 

Very ragged, dirty, and insect-eaten. For Ixjttcr example, 
see L.F. 04 (PI. XXIX) ; also L.Q. iii. 03. Length of cap 
from top to point of side-flap 9*, length of plumes 10*. 

L.F. 02. Lump of talcite (?), roughly rectang., rounded 
at two comers and edges. Hole partly drilled on each side. 
iFxirXiV- FI. XXIV. 

L.F. 03. Fr. of canvas, from shroud, coarse plain weave. 
Apparently of hemp or similar fibre. Ragged. I'lo'xi'. 

L.F. 04. Felt head-dress ; yellow, similar to L.F. 01 but 
almost complete, and with longer car-flaps to which arc 
attached cords for hastening under chin. About seventeen 
rows of red woollen cord are stitched transversely round 
the atp, crossing the shafts of the plumes. These appear 
again only on L. side and are apparently in two groups of 
three and two, a fold of the felt appearing between the 
groups. One plume is stuck horizontally through the 
branch, and the mongoose skin is in position as crest. 

A tuft of rich brown feathers of extremely fine texture is 
also stuck in point of crown. Well preserved. For inferior 
example, sec L.F. 01. Length from centre to point of 
flap loj". PI. XXIX. 

L.F. 05. Woven grass basket (from grave L.F. 4) similar 
to L.C. 05 (PI. XXVI), but slightly more pointed and with 
double chevron line worked in cane round upper part. 

With the above a piece of woollen canvas in which were 
wrapped grains of wheat ; a quantity of short stalks ; and a 
wooden pin (L.F. 05. a, PI. XXIV) with barrel-shaped head 
carved with thirteen annular rows of triangular incisions. 
For similar pins, see under L.F. ii. 04 (PI. XXIV). Well 
preserved. Depth of basket 61 ", diam. at mouth 3)', 
length of pin 5', head rj* x(diam.) f*. PI. XXIX. 

L.F. 06. Fr. of bronze mirror; from field only, edge 
broken off. Shows part of relief band of adjoining 
segments of circles as in L.A. 0124, with plain raised band 

OBJECTS EXCAVATED 

L.F. 1. 01. Frs. of grass basket, similar to L.(^ 05 
(PI. XXVI). Perished and very brittle. Gr. fr. 4i‘'x2i*. 

L.F. I. 03. Fine broken stalks, from tied-up end of 
shroud above breast. Sec also L.Q. iii. 01 and L.S. 3.01. 


within. Chin. char, in relief in one of the spandrels 
between segments, and dot with two segmental lines on 
either side in relief, in depressed band outside. Two 
pieces joined, zj* x |g* x PI. XXIV. 

L.F. 07. Fr. of bronze mirror. Plain thickened edge, 
then band of rays in low relief. iJ-J' x x 
L.F. 08. Fr. of bronze ferrule from end of sword or knife 
sheath. Piece broken from one side. 1' x x J". 
PI. XXIII. 

L.F. og-io. Two bronze rings, round in section ; both 
split open at one point, and much corroded. Diam. 2^" 
and 1^*, thickness PI. XXIV. 

L.F. on. Rectang. slab, prob. of charred bone (?) ; 

circular hollow sunk near centre of one face. iiVxi' 

V 3 • 

^ 16 • 

L.F. oia. Fr. of grass basket, as L.C. 05 (PI. XXVI), &c. 
Mouth broken away all round. Depth 5", diam. c. 4^*. 

L.F. 013-14. Two wooden pins, with plain, thickened 
and pointed head ; from shroud. See L.F. ii. 04, &c. 
Lengths 4" x 3}*. PI. XXIV. 

L.F. 015. Four bronze rings; thick, round in section. 
Imperfectly joined and showing marks of wear by friction. 
Fine green patina. Diam. thickness i*. 

L.F. 016. Fr. of bronze band ; curved, narrow wedge in 
section, i j* x %" x to J". * 

L.F. 017. Fr. of bronze rod ; curved, round in section. 
Length 1 diam. ij*. 

L.F. 021. Bronze link, formed of two bronze rods in the 
form of linch-pins, linked at heads. Ends rough. Length 
li". PI. XXIII. 

L.F. 022. Bronze buckle tongue ; cast, notched on 
upper surface. Length • Pi. XXIII. 

L.F. 023. Fr. of bronze nut or washer ; oblong, with 
bevelled ends, and small hole through middle, 

X 3 • 

« 32 • 

L.F. 024. Fr. of Jasper blade, long narrow, slightly curved 
at end ; yellowish-brown stone. Length i width 

L.F. 025. Stone (Jade 7 ) celt ; black, edge finely ground. 
Length 3J*, gr. width ij", gr. thickness J*. 

L.F. 026. Stone implement (?) ; indeterminate, quasi- 
cclt-shapcd ; mottled grey and red stone. Length a}*, 
gr. width ij", gr. thickness j®,"* 

L.F. 027.' Fr. of white jade(?); very hard. c. li* $q. 

xr. 

FROM GRAVES OF L.F. 

L.F. 1. 04. Grass basket, as L.C. 05 (PI. XXVi). Com- 
plete and in good condition. Orn. round upper end with 
band of perpendicular zigzag, woven in cane. Depth 5^*, 
diam. of mouth 3*'. PI. XXIX. 
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L.F. 3. 01. Wooden pin, as L.F. ii. 04, &c., with 
elongated barrel*head ; om. like L.F. 05. a with four annular 
rows of triangular incisions and three annular lines. Fine- 
grained hard wood. Well preserved. Length over all 3J*, 
diam. of stem Head, length ii*,diam.^'^*. PI. XXIV. 

L.F. 3. oa. Wooden pin, like the preceding but without 
thickening at head. Instead, bark is left on fur space of 
1*. Very smooth, gently tapering. Hard fine wood j well 
preserved. Length 3I*, gr. diam. 

OBJECTS EXCAVATED WITHIN 

L.F. 1 . 01. Two frs. of lacquered cane ; one bent into 
incomplete circle, the other rectang. Traces of red with 
black lines on outside. Broken. First, diam. i*, depth i", 
thickness ; second, i* x J* x J*. 

L.F. 1 . oa. Gold finger-ring, with circular bezel holding 
ruby or camelian in cell setting surrounded by grains. 

Hoop thin, reeded, in one piece with back of bezel. Hoop 
broken on one side of bezel. Diam. c. f”, width of hoop 
PI. XXIV. 

L.F. i. 03. Fr. of paper ; very tough and icathcr-like. 
Blank. Well preserved, ij'xii*. 

L.F. 1 . 05. Fr. from end of wedge under-tablet (or very 
short wedge-tablet, complete in length). One edge split off, 
and point chipped. Obv. 3 II. Khar., faint. Kev. traces 
of 2 11 . faint. Wood hard. 2^' x (max.) i^g" x J*. 

L.F. ii. gi. Fr. of wood ; worked on one face and show- 
ing traces of pink paint on Ix)th. Split and broken on all 
edges. srxjJ*- 

L.F. ii. oa. a -c. Three wooden writing-sticks ; roughly 
made, but in good condition, (a) Shows traces of having 
been covered with a red pigment. Length yj", diam. 
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L.F. 3. 03. Bone pin, with lenticular head. Finely made 
and very smooth ; cf. wooden pins L.F. 05. a, 013-14 ; 
3. 01-2. Perfectly preserved. Length of whole 2JI', 
gr. diam. of stem /j* ; head, length J*» gr. width |*, 
gr. thickness A'. PI. XXIV. - 

L.F. 3. 04. Jade (7) bead, greenish, translucent, glass- 
like ; tubular. Length diam. g*. PI. XXIV. 


WALLED ENCLOSURE L.F. 

(b) Retains Imrk, and ap|X!ars to lie cherry-wood. Lt'ngth 
iig*, diam. g*. (c) Roughly split from thh ker piece of 
wood. Length 6 J"i diam. J*. PI. XXIX. 

L.F. ii. 03. Wooden stick, cut at one end into four flat 
sides. Small hole drilled through at centre. Hard and 
well preserved. Length 13', diam. PI. XXIX. 

L.F. ii. 04. Wooden pin, gently tapering, with thickened 
cylindrical head cut in one piece with it and orn. with 
fine incised spiral line. Good condition. For similar pins, 
see L.F. o5.*a, 013-014, 3. 01-2 ; L.Q. iii. 04-06 ; also bone 
pin L.F. 3. 03. Length of whole 5*, of head if*, diam. of 
pin i", of head J*. PI. XXIV. 

L.F. ii. 05. Mummified hind leg of kid. Metatarsus 
broken near head, sliafl of tibia broken off near middle. 
Small fr. of stone embedded in tissues at the upjK-r break. 
Length iij*- 

L.F. ii. 06. Wooden fire-stick (female), rough, un- 
shaped. At one edge, three ‘ hearths * ; near other a round 
shallow fire mark ; cf. Ser. i. pp. 233 s<i., 263, 2(16, &c. 
Sand-encrusted. 7*x3i*xi''. PI. XXIX. 

L.F. iii. 03 . Oats and straw, from SW. corner. 


Section VIII.— FROM THE LOU-LAN STATION TO ALTMISH-BULAK 

It was a joyful relief to find, on my return to the Lou-lan station, that brave LaKSingh had Arriv.dof 
safely arrived. With him were the men in charge of our camels, which had been sent for a brief 
rest to the spring of Astin-bulak, south of Altrnish-bulak, and had been brought back to our base 
camp within a week as appointed. Lai Singh’s absence from our rendezvous at the L.A. station 
had been a cause of serious anxiety to me in view of the obstruction 1 feared he might have 
encountered from the Chinese authorities before starting from Tikenlik on the Tarim (Map No. 

25. c. 3) into the desert eastwards. Fortunately the thwarting instructions issued from official 
head-quarters had failed to take effect at Tikenlik, just as in my own case at Miran.* 

My plan for Lai Singh’s survey along the foot of the Kuruk-tagh and by the Kuruk-darya, AbdurrHliim 
and for his subsequent participation in explorations across and around the bed of the ancient 
Lop Sea, depended entirely on his being able to secure the camels and guidance of that plucky 
hunter, Abdurrahim (Fig. 203), originally of Singer in the Kuruk-tagh, who had accompanied 
him on his surveys of 1907 in the Western Kuruk-tagh and who was known to have since moved 
to Tikenlik. Immediately after my arrival at Kashgar I had taken care to let Abdurrahim know, 
through the Hsien-kuan of his district, that we should need his camels and help for the explorations 
of the coming winter ; and Lai Singh on arrival at Tikenlik found him fully prepared with his 

^ See above, p. 176. 
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camels for any service we might need and ready to set out at once. He had duly received the order 
from Kara-kum, the district head-quarters, some three months before, and fortunately nothing was 
subsequently done to revoke it ; yet the prohibition against us issued from Urumchi had reached 
Kara-kum, as I learned a year later. Whether the failure to act on these instructions was due to 
mere negligence, or to the benevolent closing of ofhcial eyes on the part of the Tungan district 
magistrate, luckily an acquaintance of Sir George Macartney and a well-meaning person, may 
be left an open question. 

The local knowledge and life-long desert experience of Abdurrahim proved from the start 
of no less help than the excellent transport provided by his five magnificent camels, bred and reared 
in the Kuruk-tagh. He had more than once visited Altmish-bulak on his hunting expeditions 
after wild camels, besides the occasion in 1901 when he guided Dr. Hedin there. Thus Lai Singh 
had been able without serious difficulty to carry out the main task for which I had detached him, 
by mapping the course of the ancient dried-up river from Ying-p'an, on the Tikenlik-Singer route 
(Map No. 25. c. 3), to the vicinity of the Lou-lan sites. While carrying out this survey, he covered, 
as recorded on Maps No. 25. d. 3 ; 29. a-d. 3, a marching distance of close on a hundred and fifty 
miles, all through waterless desert except at one point, Yaka-Yardang-bulak, and was able to 
determine the approximate position pf the head of the ancient Kuruk-darya delta near his Camp 78 
(Map No. 29. B, c. 3). 

In accordance with my instructions, he kept a careful look-out for any ancient remains and thus 
succeeded in tracing four cemetery sites on the edge of the gravel Sai overlooking the ancient 
riverine belt. He also came upon two small ‘ Tatis ’ in the latter (Map No. 29. c. 3), showing coarse 
pottery debris and probably marking indigenous occupation, perhaps partly in prehistoric times.* 
Three out of the four cemetery sites which Lai Singh’s survey indicated I was subsequently able 
to visit and explore.® The route followed by him had brought the little party to within about 
seventeen miles of the Lou-lan station L.A. But uncertain as to whether the determination of his 
position on the plane-table, after a circuit of some four hundred miles from MIran, was sufficiently 
exact to permit of his steering correctly towards a particular point in the wind-eroded desert which 
neither he nor Abdurrahim had visited before, he decided to turn off to the north-east and seek 
the spring of Astin-bulak before venturing farther. He had been there only a day when Tokhta 
Akhun and the men in charge of my camels arrived from the south, and contact was duly estab- 
lished. Neither party was prepared for the meeting, and in consequence one of Abdurrahim’s 
camels, while straying a little from the salt spring, narrowly escaped being shot by Tokhta Akhun 
for a wild one. 

The greater portion of the ground seen by Lai Singh on his seven marches from Ying-p*an 
to Astin-bulak and again between this and L.A. had been visited already by Dr. Hedin in 1900-1,® 
and the latter’s detailed record of it made me feel less regret at the surveyor’s inability to give 


* At and near these ‘ Tati ’ areas Lai Singh’s party picked 
up most of the miscellaneous small objects — mainly pot- 
sherds, but including also two glass beads and two stone 
‘ blades ’ — which arc shown in the Descriptive List below 
under the ‘ site-mark ' Lai S. 

The well-made bronze arrow-head, IaI S. 015 (PI. XXIII), 
is of interest ns it closely resembles others of the same type 
found to the NW. of L.A. ; see C. xevi. 013, 016 and one 
from the Niya Site (sec Ser. iv. PI. XXIX, N. xiv. 008) 
which appi^ximately date from the first centuries of 
our era. 

* See below, pp. 376 sq. ; Chap. xx. sec. iii. 


* Dr. Hedin’s route of March 1900 had lain, as appears 
from the sheets recording his prismatic compass survey from 
* Yangi-kdl tp the Lop Desert approximately over the same 
line as that of L&l Singh as far as the latter’s Camp 75 (Map 
No. 29. A. 3) ; then again t)ctween Yaka-Y&rdang-bulak, 
C. 76 and C. 78 (Nogustu ; Map No. 29. c. 3).- From the 
last-named point his route towards Altmish-bulak followed 
a somewhat more northerly line, away from the Kuruk- 
darya. Ilis routes from Altmish-bulak in 1900 and 1901 to 
the Lou-lan site do not diverge much from that followed 
by L&l Singh between his Camps 81 and 83, L.A. (Map 
No. 29. D. 3). 
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much information about physical features beyond what his plane-table showed. Abdurrahim’s 
presence and that of his splendid camels, man and beasts alike inured to all hardships of the wintry 
desert, added greatly to the strength of our column, and this together with Lai Singh’s safe arrival 
was enough to reassure me as to the execution of my further plans. The‘ reinforcement of our 
transport was all the more important that several of the hired animals on their return from Astin- 
bulak proved unfit for further desert work. These and all but five of the remainder had to be sent 
back to Miran in order to secure that our heavy baggage should start thence for Tun-huang in 
good time. As regards AbdurrahTm’s camels, it may serve to illustrate their stamina that the 
baby camel (Fig. 176) to which one of them gave birth at the Lou-lan station, probably the first 
living creature to see the light there for centuries, subsequently traversed with us those formidable 
wastes of salt and gravel on our difficult journey eastwards unharmed and almost throughout on 
its own legs. 

The evening of our reunion sufficed to settle my immediate programme. A detour to the Arrango- 

north-west would allow me to explore the easternmost of the ancient burial-places that Lai .Sineh 

* ... * ^ uivision 

had discovered at the foot of the Kuruk-tagh glacis, without adding more than a ilay to our march of ixirty. 

to Altmish-bulak. The wooden cases needed for the transport of our antiquarian spoils of the last 
days were made overnight by Naik Shamsuddin. With his .energetic application to such tasks 
neither fatigue nor bitter cold would ever interfere, and the necessary material was supplied by 
ancient timber from the ruins. Rising long before daybreak on February i8th, I was able to pack 
all the delicate fabrics and other antiques with the precautions necessary for the long journey before 
them, and to complete the multifarious arrangements for the division of our party and the move 
of our heavy baggage from Miran towards Tun-huang. All our Loplik labourers, whom the priva- 
tions aifd exertions of these weeks had tried severely, were sent back under Ibrahim Beg's guidance 
to Miran to regain the world of the living. With adequate silver to reward them for their toil and 
with plenty of camels to carry their belongings and ice supply, they left us in good spirits, very 
different from the refractory mood which they had shown after that day's work at the graves of 
L.F. and the subsequent sandstorm. 

It was Ibrahim Beg’s task to assure the punctual start of all the heavy baggage and supplies Move of 
left behind at our Miran base, so that they might rejoin us in good time by the caravan track leading 
to Tun-huang. I fixed the wells of Kum-kuduk as our rendezvous at that place. I jenew that Mfran. 
the presence of Li Ssii-yeh, my hapless Chin(?se Secretary, was likely to add to the trouble involv'ed 
in moving these impedimenta^ and I also felt uneasy about the result of possible Chinese obstruction 
from Charkhlik. It was therefore no small relief to know that I could put full confidence in the 
devoted care and calm good sense of the faithful factotum who had accompanied me on three 
journeys. A heavy postal bag, including letters written during half the night to carry news of our 
latest discoveries westwards, was also entrusted to Ibrahim Beg's care for safe transmission to 
Kashgar. 

Our march to the north-west of L.A. took us at the start over deeply eroded ground to the ruined Dcpartuic 
Stupa which I had reached in December, 1906, on my first approach to the site (I'ig. 149). It 
has been fully described in the account of my former explorations.® Numerous Chinese coins 
of the Wu-chu type were again found in numbers in its vicinity, besides plentiful small objects in 
bronze, such as the triangular arrow-heads, C. xciv. 01 1-13 (PI. XXIII) ; a pair of tweezers, complete, 

C. xciv. 06 (PI. XXIII), and small stone blades, C. xciv. 01. a-u ; 07-9 (PI. XXII), &c. Around 
the Stupa and for a distance of six miles from L.A. abundance of potsherds of good quality indicated 
that the ground had been densely occupied during historical times. Before reaching the Stupa we 

® Cf. Serindia, i. p. 394. 
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crossed what was undoubtedly an ancient river-bed, about ninety yards broad and twenty to 
twenty-five feet deep, with many dead Toghraks on its banks. It appeared, from its direction, 
to have been connected with the winding bed I had noted near L.C. and some distance beyond.* 

From where the pottery debris ceased the ground became easier, being less furrowed by 
Yardangs, and open depressions with comparatively flat ground facilitated progress for the camels. 
Here and there patches of dead reed-beds, laid quite flat, were found in these depressions. After 
having covered about seven and a half miles of march we crossed another winding river-bed, coming 
from the west and apparently divided into two or three branches. It made a short sharp bend 
just where we passed the main branch, and here its western bank, lying against the direction 
of the prevailing winds, was being breached by them in exactly the same way as the walls of 
the ruined towns near An-hsi and Ch'iao-tzfi.’ It occurred to me that the open depressions 
previously referred to might mark the beds of lagoons once formed by those branches of the dying 
Kuruk-darya. Owing to their bottom lying twenty to twenty-five feet lower than the adjoining 
ground they were less exposed to the direct force of wind-erosion. Snail shells were scattered about 
them in abundance, and at one point near such a depression I found a couple of tamarisk-cones 
still showing some live branches on their tops. 

The crossing of the difficult belt of Yardangs running at right angles to the direction 
of our march had much retarded the camels. We were therefore obliged to pitch camp at dusk 
near a narrow winding river-bed with plentiful dead Toghraks on its banks. About two miles 
before reaching it we had sighted far away to the west a small hillock which might mark the ruin 
of a Stupa or tower, with a low bank to its right which might be taken for the remains of a wall. 
But the evening light on such ground is apt to be deceptive, and the search made by us in 1906 
from L.B. had shown nothing to suggest the existence of such a ruin in that quarter. A diversion 
in that direction would have cost us a day, and this I could not now spare. Nevertheless the 
observation may be recorded for the notice of any future investigator of this dead land. All day 
the low barren range of the southernmost Kuruk-tagh had been visible in the distance, and the 
landmark which a low reddish ridge afforded to Abdurrahim’s keen eyes had allowed us to steer 
straight for the point where we should find Lai Singh’s fourth cemetery. 

I had taken the opportunity of this first march in the company of Abdurrahim for a long talk 
about his observations and experiences on the many hunting expeditions which, since early youth, 
he had made into the Kuruk-tagh. I found him as intelligent and communicative as he proved 
thereafter obliging and helpful. Brought up in the isolation of .Singer, where his father, a hunter 
from Deghar in the Turfan basin, had first established a tiny colony, he seemed to combine the 
intelligence and good-natured politeness of the Turfan people with the brave self-reliant spirit of 
the lonely desert hunter. I^al Singh had frequent occasion to benefit, at a later stage of our travels, 
by Abdurrahlm’s keen topographical sense and lifelong experience of the stone and gravel wastes 
of the central and western Kuruk-tagh, The detailed information he was able to communicate 
to me about a vast stretch of ground, all waterless desert but for a few springs, mostly salt, helped 
me greatly in planning the expeditions which Lai Singh carried out in the winter and spring of 
1 9 14-15. In the course of these he explored extensive portions of the Kuruk-tagh which had 
never before been surveyed or even visited, and carried his triangulation from the Lop desert to 
Korla.* 


* The bearing of the river-bed where we crossed it near 
the Stupa t'was ENE. The more northerly connexion con- 
jecturally shown for it on Map No. 29. d. 3 is doubtful. L&l 
Singh, from whose plane-table it has been entered, was not 


aware at the time of the more probable continuation traced 
by Afr&z-gul and myself near L.C. 

' See Serindia, iii. pp. 1095 *<!•> * 9 * > ^39, >40. 

* See below. Chap. xx. sec. i. 
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An area extending about 250 miles from east to west and over 120 miles across was ground 
in some ways as familiar to Abdurrahim in its utter barrenness and uniform desolation, as an 
isolated alpine valley might be to a chamois hunter of the old days. Wherever his statements 
could be tested on the spot by Lai Singh or myself, they proved invariably true and accurate. 
And this fact provides a special reason for recording here information, supplied by him on that 
first day, which has a quasi-historical interest in connexion with the remains of ancient Lou-lan. 
He had never before visited the portion of the Lop desert where these stand, except in March, J900, 
when he had guided Dr. Hedin to Altmish-bulak and had thence accompanied him to a point near 
the ruined dwellings marked by me L.B. iv, where the distinguished explorer had first come 
(on March 28, 1900) upon remains proving ancient occupation.® b'rom there he had returned, and 
had thus remained without knowledge of the ruins which Dr. Hedin subse(}uently explored in 1901. 
But he had heard in his youth stories of a kdtek-shahri or ‘ old town ’, situated in the tlesert south 
of the Kuruk-darya, from Rustam, an aged Loplik hunter on the Tarim. These he had com- 
municated to Dr. Hedin when he accompanied him on his first journey to the Kuruk-darya and 
Altmish-bulak. 

Abdurrahim ’s statement was of some interest to me. It show'ed that the first discovery of the 
Lou-lan site was not due altogether to mere chance. It alsQ confirmed the information 1 had 
previously received quite independently from Tokhta Akhfm on our march from Chainut-kdl 
to the ruined fort L.K. Tokhta Akhun, as straightforward and reliable as Abdurrahim, but 
being a Loplik less ready to talk, told me on that occasion that in his young days he had heanl 
from Egir-ajan, an old Abdal hunter, that a road once led from the Tarim to Tun-huang along 
the southern foot of the ‘ Kumbal-tagh ’, or more correctly Kumul-tagh, i. e. the Kuruk-tagh. 
This 'road ’ was supposed to have lain north of the desert with which the hunters of Abdal were 
to some extent familiar. But Tokhta Akhun could not tell how Egir-ajan had come to know about 
it. He, however, thought it likely that the old man had visited Tikenlik, whence local hunters 
were accustomed to go to the Kuruk-tagh after wild camels. Egir-ajan had died about 1895, 
having been killed by fugitive Tungans after the rebellion around Hsi-ning. 

The close agreement between the wholly independent accounts of Abdurrahim and Tokhta 
Akhun leaves no doubt in my mind that some vague tale about the existence of ruins in the region 
of ancient Lou-lan was current among hunters visiting the springs along the foot of the Kuruk- 
tagh to look for wild camels, before Dr. Hedin's discovery. It seems to me more difticult to deter- 
mine whether the story that an ancient road once led that way from the Tarim to Tun-huang can 
be accepted as indicating the survival of some genuine old tradition about the ancient ‘ route of 
the centre ’, or whether it was merely an inference drawn from, or an attempt to account for, tht^ 
alleged existence of an ‘ old town ' in the desert south of the foot of the Kuruk-tagh. That the 
main ruins of the Lou-lan site had been visited at one time or another by adventurous hunters in 
search of treasure appears to me highly probable. The Stupas of the L.A. station show clear 
evidence of treasure-seekers’ operations,^® and if on the one hand it is impossible to say how soon 
or how long after the abandonment of.the station these took place, it must be remembere<l on the 
other that traditional knowledge about ‘ old towns ’ in the desert dies hard among the [)eopIe of 
the Tarim basin, who have ever since ancient times taken a keen interest in buried treasure.” 

On the morning of February 19th I let Abdurrahim, with all the camels and baggage, proceed 
east-by-north with orders to pitch our camp at the point where the route previously followed by him 
with Lai Singh crossed the mouth of an open Nullah descending from the ffwjt-hills of the Kuruk- 

• Cf. Hedin, Central Asia and Tibet, i. pp. 376 sqq. ** See Anrient Khotan, i. pi). 455 > •'ienndta, 

C£. Serindia, i. pp. 389, 391. iii. p. 1234, 1301, tkc. 
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tagh and known to him by the Mongol name of Ulan-tementu.^* I myself, with Lai Singh, Afraz- 
gul and the few men who could be spared from the camel convoy, continued our former direction 
towards the reported cemetery site, with the intention of exploring it and thence rejoining our camp 
in the evening. The camels would thus be spared a considerable detour, and a day would be saved 
on our march to Altmish-bulak. 

For about six miles from our starting-point the Yardangs, which rose to about ten feet in height 
and preserved their usual direction, right across our route, proved very troublesome. This con- 
firmed the wisdom of the arrangement above indicated, as the camels were enabled thereby to 
proceed straight to the intended halting-place for the night, thus keeping a bearing almost parallel 
to that of the wind-eroded ridges and trenches. As the latter portion of the preceding day's march 
had shown us no traces whatever of ancient human occupation, I was all the more interested to 
find, after we had covered about four miles, that fragments of well-made pottery, resembling that 
found around L.A., became frequent. Several bronze arrow-heads and miscellaneous metal 
fragments, as described in the List below, were also picked up on this ground, besides fragments 
of two inscribed Wu-chu coins. Among the former the well-made barbed arrow-head, C. xevi. 016 
(PI. XXI II), with three sharp blades, may be specially mentioned. This type, to which one of 
Lai Singh’s finds, Lai S. 015 (PI. , XXIII), and one from Kum-kuduk, Kum. 01 (PI. XXIII), also 
belong, differs markedly from that of the triangular bronze arrow-heads which formed part of the 
regular ammunition in use with Chinese crossbows of Han times, and which were recovered in such 
numbers both within the Lou-lan area and on the Tun-huang Limes.'® 

At a point about seven miles distant from our last camp my attention was attracted by timber 
debris to the much-decayed ruin of an ancient dwelling (Fig. 167), occupying the top of a Yardang 
about eight feet high. The ground covered by roughly hewn beams and posts of Toghrak wood 
measured about twenty-five by fifteen feet. Wind-erosion had bared the surface everywhere, 
except on the south, where a layer of reed-straw, probably fallen from what had been the roof, 
had protected some slight remains of a clay-built wall. The scanty refuse surviving here and there 
contained only oat-straw and horse-dung. The remains of posts, made of slender tree-trunks with 
gabled ends which had once probably carried the rafters of the roof, suggested the coarsely built 
dwelling of a cultivator or simple roadside quarters. But the pottery debris found in the vicinity 
was all of good quality and manifestly of approximately the same period as that common at the 
Lou-lan sites. Several beads of glass and stone and small bronze fragments were also among 
the ‘ Tati 'remains picked up near the spot (C. xevi. 01-5, 07-12, PI. XXIII). 

These finds and those previously recorded some miles nearer to our camp C. 84 (or C. xevi) 
clearly indicate a belt of ancient occupation, approximately contemporary with that of the other 
Lou-lan sites. Judging from its position as shown on the map (No. 29. d. 3), it may be conjectured 
that this belt lay along a direct route leading from the castrum L.E., the true bridge-head as it were 
of the desert route coming from Tun-huang, to a point at the foot of the Kuruk-tagh glacis, from 
which the well-defined main course of the Kuruk-darya skirts it all the way to Ying-p^an and the 
present bed of the Konche-darya. Of Ying-p'an I shall hjive occasion to prove farther on that 
its ruins mark an important station on the ancient Chinese route connecting the Lou-lan area with 
Korla and with the string of oases which stretch westwards along the foot of the T'ien-shan and 
constitute the natural northern highway of the Tarim basin.'® The belt just referred to lies exactly 


See C. 85, Map No. 29. n. 3. ** The ‘ camp number ’ C. 84 is that taken from LftI 

** Cf. below, pp. 290 sq. ; Senndia, i. pp. 358, 428 sqq. ; Singh’s plane-table, C. xevi that from Afr&z-gul’s and my own. 
ii. pp. 599, 604, 704, &c. See also below, pp. 346, 416, *“ See below. Chap. xxi. sec. i. 

T. XXII. f. 02-3. 
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on a straight line drawn from the castrum L.E. to the end of the northernmost branch of the 
Kuruk-darya and to the ‘ Tati ’ area marked on it in Map No. 29. c. 3. 

From that point westwards it appears to me quite certain, in view of unchanging and clearly Andent 
defined physical features, that the line of the ancient high road must always* have kept as close to Wghway 
the foot of the Kuruk-tagh glacis as consideration for water-supply, grazing and fuel would permit ; Kuruk- 
for the level Sai of gravel along the edge of the glacis would in ancient times, just as now, have darya. 
offered the easiest ground for traffic. Protection was there afforded from all those troubles of 
flooding, shifting banks, drift-sand, &c., with which roads close to rivers are always beset under 
the conditions of the Tarim basin.'* The route leading from the Lou-lan station L.A. towards 
Ying-p'an could not have gained the natural highway along the edge of the Kuruk-tagh glacis 
and the river-bed skirting it by a shorter line than the one running to the north-west and striking 
the gravel Sai near the point marked by Lai Singh’s ‘ Tati ’. And that the route actually followed 
this line is made highly probable by the fact that along it there stretches, as the map shows, the series 
of ruined Stupas, Buddhist shrines and residences between L.A. and L.B. which I explored in 1906.'’ 

The remains and the records found at L.A. leave no doubt that the ruined station at that spot Route from 
was, anyhow during the closing period of the occupation of Lou-lan, the administrative centre of 
the territory through which the Chinese * route of the centra? ' passed. There must have been darya. 
adequate reasons justifying its location at this point, such as facilities for irrigation and the con- 
sequent command of agricultural resources. But whatever these considerations may have been, 
they could not do away with the fact that travel by the route leading first from L.E. south-west- 
wards to the L.A. station and thence north-westwards to the nearest point at the foot of the Kuruk- 
tagh glacis involved a not inconsiderable detour. It is therefore probable that the direct route 
betweeiT the first and the last points was also frequented to some extent, and this may help to account 
for the traces of ancient occupation that we encountered between Camp 84 and the edge of the glacis. 

As we continued our march to the north-west from the remains of the ancient dwelling described Approach 
on the preceding page the Yardang ridges became steadily lower and flat patches of ground, 
obviously levelled down by wind-erosion, such as I had noticed already before reaching the ruin, 
became ever more frequent. The sand was growing coarser as we approached the edge of the Sai, 
and this increased strength of the corrosive agent evidently accounted for the greater extent of the 
ground over which erosion had completed its work and produced flat depressions. One of these 
clay-bottomed depressions, crossed at about eight and a half miles’ distance from camp, showed signs 
of having occasionally been flooded by drainage from the hill slopes northward. Varying flood 
levels were marked by lines of Toghrak trunks which may have been washed down from the slopes 
of Yardangs that have since completely disappeared. Here I came also upon a few specimens ol 
those curious wind-driven balls of thorn, known as shap, which, apparently rootless, can keep 
alive on a minimum of atmospheric moisture. They may have been brought down from a higher 
level on the Kuruk-tagh glacis. 

The actual foot of this glacis, marked by a gravel Sai, was reached about a mile beyond the Ancient 
last-named depression and close to the point where Lai Singh’s Camp 80 had stood. Above this 
to the north and only about two furlongs away, a few broad clay terraces of no great height emerge 
from the uniform gravel cover of the Sai, evidently ‘ witnesses ’ of an older ground level which had 
escaped being buried by the deposit of piedmont gravel. On the top of one of these, Aziz, an 


We shall sec farther on that the line followed by the 
ancient route from Ying-p'an along the western glacis of 
the Kuruk-tigh to Korla, and still clearly marked by its 
watch-stations of Han times, offers an exact illustration of 


the topographical factors which, I fx’lieve, determined the 
route-line along the Kuruk-daryii to the east of Ying-p'an ; 
cf. l)clow, Chap. XXI, sec. iii. 

.See Serwdia_ i. pp. 3y4~40S- 
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intelligent Khotanlik of Lai Singh’s small party, showed me a ‘ house ’ he had noticed on his 
previous passage. It proved to be a kind of underground chamber cut into the hard clay, about 
twenty feet square and approximately orientated. Its roof was formed by closely adjoining trunks 
of young Toghraks resting on two roughly cut rafters of Toghrak wood. Above this roofing there 
was spread a kind of very coarse matting made up of bundles of a thorny scrub (now known as 
yiketC) laid crosswise. This matting, again, was covered with wheat-straw and a layer, about one 
foot thick, of fairly hard clay. 

Wind-erosion had carried off the clay over the eastern portion of the roofing. This allowed 
me to see at once that the interior, about 4 or 5 feet deep, was occupied by three coffins. All proved 
to be roughly made up of Toghrak trunks hollowed out and closed at their ends by cross-boards. 
The first one opened, near the north side of the chamber, was found to be filled only with solid 
clay. Was this a coffin, ready stored for burial but never used, which fine loess dust blown in by 
the winds had ultimately filled completely ? Or had the body it once held completely disintegrated 
under the influence of moisture ? There was nothing to give a definite answer. In the next coffin, 
in the middle, were discovered decayed human bones and a mass of very brittle rags, L.H. i. 01, 
difficult to open but clearly containing numerous fragments of silk, evidently from worn-out 
garments. The third coffin near tfic southern side of the chamber was not opened by us for fear 
of losing more time than we could afford. It was for the greater part embedded in a mass of clay, 
which may have accumulated from fine dust blown into the chamber and subsequently hardened 
under the influence of moisture. 

Scanty as were the finds made here, this rough burial-chamber itself afforded instructive evidence. 
Its construction, entirely different from that of the graves in which the indigenous Lou-lan people 
of L.l'. had been laid to rest, suggested a method of burial that would account for miscdlaneous 
remains such as those I had found thrown together in the grave-pits of L.C. The presence of 
silk rags, from worn-out clothes, distinctly supported this inference. . Finally the presence of 
wheat-straw afforded a clear indication that cultivation had been carried on at some point not very 
distant from the burial-place. It was moreover safe to conclude that the position of the latter had 
been chosen with a view to securing the protection of the bodies both from moisture and from 
wind-erosion. 

These inferences were confirmed when I proceeded to examine the small cemetery, L.H., 
reported by Lai Singh and situated about one mile away to the north-west,** It was reached about 
2 p.m., and, in view of the tramp still before us and the risk of missing camp in the dark if we were 
belated, our examination had to be hurried. In a shallow dip of the gently sloping Sai I found 
a row of four wooden coffins placed close together from north to south and half-exposed on the 
gravel-covered surface (Fig. 169). A single Toghrak post standing upright still supported on its 
gabled end a big beam, on which a roof similar to that observed at the burial-place farther south 
had no doubt once rested. Wind-erosion had carried off the roof as well as the wall on which it 
is likely to have rested, leaving only loose remains of much-splintered and shrivelled timber. The 
coffins, too, had all been injured to a greater or lesser extent by the corroding force of wind and sand. 
A big coffin, at the southern end of the row, was found completely broken and its contents dispersed. 
It was made of massive Toghrak planks joined into an oblong ; in the other coffins, hollowed out 
Toghrak trunks served for the sides. None of them retained their covers. 

The much-decayed northernmost coffin measured fully nine feet in length and was evidently 
intended to hold other deposits besides the body. Such bones as survived were found wrapped in 

** In Mup No. 2<^. L>. 3 ihc ' site-mark ’ £.//. has by above mentioned, instead of against the entry ‘ Ancient 
ini;>lakc been shown against the site of the ruined dwelling cemetery ’. 
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tightly wound rags of miscellaneous silk and wool fabrics, exactly after the fashion so fully illustrated 
by the remains of the L.C. grave-pits. Near the head-end of the coffin were found the elliptical 
food-tray, L.H. 013 (PI. XXVIII), with remains of another, L.H. 028 (PI. XXVI). At the head of 
the next coffin, too, there had survived a wooden food-tray, L.H. 02 (PI. XXVII), of circular shape 
on the top and supported by short legs showing the same conventional lion-leg pattern as the legs 
of cupboards from the Niya and Lou-lan sites.^* Shreds of miscellaneous fabrics, largely silk, 
evidently from much-worn garments, enveloped what remained of the body. By its side there 
were found two wooden cups, L.H. 01, 012 (PI. XXVII, XXIX), and five wooden arrows, L.H. 023-7 
(PI. XXV), obviously meant only as a sepulchral deposit, since the shafts though fitted with fejithers 
had no heads, being merely trimmed smoothly to a point. The third coffin was a small one and 
lay embedded in drift-sand and gravel. Here a coarse woollen shroud, which had once apparently 
enveloped the whole body, had helped to preserve an abundance of silken and woollen rags, which 
had served for the tight wrapping of the limbs. A finely woven woollen shoe, L.H. 04 (PI. XLII, 
LXXXV), decorated in excellently designed tapestry work, was a particularly interesting find made 
here. The several bands across the toe portion show heraldic lions and flying birds in alter- 
nating colours, disposed among geometrical motifs. The whole is of extremely good workmanship, 
and in design and technique closely recalls the fine woven slipper L.B. iv. ii. 0016, brought to light 
in 1906 from a residence at the Lou-lan site.*® 

The style of decoration on this shoe and on the fragment of another, L.H. 015, leaves it open Textile 
to us to assume local origin, as in the case of the tapestry pieces from L.C. But there can be no 
doubt that all the remains of silk fabrics were imports from China. Most of them are coloured silks 
of plain weave (L.H. 06, 8, 10, 14, 16, 17, 20) ; but in addition we have in L.H. 09 the fragment 
of a figared silk, in ‘ warp-rib ’ weave and showing a cloud-scroll pattern. There are fragments 
also of a crimson silk damask, L.H. on, with a geometrical pattern of the ‘ spot ’ type composed 
mainly of lozenges. 

Though our examination of this small cemetery yielded no exactly datable objects, yet the IVrjod of 
general character of the graves and the nature of the textiles suffice to prove that they belong to the 
same period of Chinese control over Lou-lan as the remains gathered into the grave-pits of L.C. 

From the position chosen it may be safely concluded that the intention was to place the habitation 
of the dead on ground which by its higher level was protected from inundation or subso|l moisture 
and by its gravel cover less exposed to early attack by wind-erosion. The condition to which the 
coffins, &c., were here reduced shows how thoroughly even on such apparently safe ground the 
wind was able to assert its destructive force in the course of sixteen centuries or more. Lower down, 
on the sand-swept expanse of alluvial clay, the work of destruction would necessarily have proceeded 
much faster. This helps to explain how it came about that remains of many similarly eroded 
coffins, &c., were awaiting collection and reburial by pious hands even at a time when this area of 
ancient Lou-lan was still partially occupied, and when Chinese traffic was still proceeding by the 
desert route eastwards. 

The exploration of the two burial-places had delayed our start for camp till lat(? in the after- March to 
noon. Darkness overtook us while we were marching towards it along the foot of a line of low 
reddish ridges showing extreme disintegration. The guidance of the camels’ fr>otprints on the 
track previously followed by Lai Singh now failed us, and we had to make our way by what light 
and direction the stars of a dust-laden sky afforded. There was uncertainty, too, to which point 
of the shallow Nullah intended for the night’s rest Abdurrahim might have guided our convoy. 

I 

w Sec N. XXVI. 01 (PI, XV) and Serittdia, iv. PI, XL VII, See Seriniia, i. p. 401 : iv. PI. XXXVll. 

L.B. )U. I. 
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It was consequently a relief when, towards 7 p.m., we heard our united shouts answered in the 
distance. It was Abdurrahim, who with unfailing forethought had left camp to seek for us. Not- 
withstanding all the care taken to keep our little party together, one of the men lagged behind 
and lost us in the dark. So, after Abdurrahim had safely guided us to camp, a search-party had 
to be sent out. It failed to discover the hapless Khotanlik. But as by chance he was carrying 
Lai Singh’s fur coat, he had some protection from the bitter cold of the night, and next morning 
he was able to rejoin us, not much the worse for the exposure. 

Our march next day to the north-east led first across a series of shallow flood-beds with scanty 
patches of thorny scrub. After about two and a half miles we reached a deep-cut torrent bed 
descending from the Ulun-tementu hills far away to the north (Map No. 29. d. 2). It looked as if 
it had not held water for a long time past ; but its steep stony slopes made it difficult for the camels 
to cross and necessitated a detour. The ascent of a small cross spur, with rocky ledges cropping 
out in lines, brought us to the decayed obo or cairn marked on the map. Here we struck what 
evidently is the track regularly followed by the hunters of wild camels when proceeding to Altmish- 
bulak, as shown by numerous little stone heaps and other marks that we noticed farther on. It 
led first over gentle slopes of decomposed rock, and then across a plateau covered with a succession 
of worn-down rock ledges. Finally, from the top of a transverse ridge rising over a hundred feet 
above the general plateau level, we sighted the little oasis of Altmish-bulak sheltering by the 
western edge of a wide water-worn depression. 

We reached it after a march of over eighteen miles, and all greeted with joy its modest expanse 
of luxuriant reeds and tamarisks (Fig. 176). There was an ample sheet of good ice at each of the 
four main springs and abundance of fuel to melt it with. The water of the westernmost spring 
proved just drinkable for the camels and saved the men the trouble of melting ice for them in such 
quantities as would have been needed to slake their thirst of weeks. So contentment was general 
and adequate rest assured for men and beasts during the few days' halt, before we set out to reach 
the lifeless shores of the ancient sea and to cross its dried-up bed. 


OIJJECTS FOUND ON ERODED GROUND NW. OF L.A. (C. xciv) 


C. xciv. 01. a-u. Twenty stone frs., comprisinjr eighteen 
' blades ’, long, narrow ; and frs. of two cores from which 
similar flakes have been split. Dark grey, green, and 
purplish stone. Gr. length (blades) a 2^^. 

C. xciv. 02. Fr. of glass, translucent, champagne-coloured, 
cut. i-g X X g . 

C. xciv. 04. Carnelian bead, round, red. Diam. 2 ”, h. i*. 
PI. XXI I r. 

C. xciv. 05. Pottery handle, circular with adjacent fr. 
of body of vessel. Very coarse clay, badly weathered, 
irxii'xii*. PI. XXIII. 

C. xciv. 06. Pair of bronze tweezers ; complete, good 
condition ; cf. Kao. iii. 0164. Length 2 2 ”, width near 
grip J', width at loop J*. PI. XXIIl, 

C. xciv. 07-9. Three stone * blades ’, lung narrow. 07 


pink sard, curved downward at rounded point ; bulb of 
percussion at butt. 08, 09 (frs.) grey. Gr. length (07) zj*. 
PI. XXII. 

C. xciv. 010. Bronze finger-ring, decorated with double 
row of punched dots. Diam. |*, width c. J*. PI. XXIIl. 

C. xciv. 011-13. Three bronze arrow-heads of type 
L.J. 01 ; triangular in section, with hexagonal bases. Part 
of iron tang remaining in on and 013; 012 lias point 
ground of!, on and o/j corroded ; 012 in good condition. 
Gr. length {013) ij*. PI. XXIIl. 

C. xciv. 014. Bronze ring and ferrule, in one piece. 
Fine hard green patina in patches. Length i}*, diam. of 
ring PI. XXIIl. 

C. xciv, 015. Stone * blade *, long, narrow, black ; broken 
in two. Length of whole i}'. 


OBJECTS FOUND BY LAL SINGIT ON MARCH ALONG KURUK-DARYA, BETWEEN CAMPS 77-80 


Lai S. 01. Fr. of pink stone. 2* x I" x J”. 

Lai S. 02. Fr. of bronze, irregular. 1' x i* x i*. 

Lai S. 03'. Hard paste ball, dark, similar to L.K. 047, 
&c. Diam. 


Lai S. 04. Glass bead, ovoid, dark blue, translucent. 
Length i", gr. diam. /j*. 

Lai S. 05. Glass bead, tubular, opaque, pale yellow. 
Length i", diam. 
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Lai S. o6. Fr. of pottery* coarse, gritty, pink. Gr. M. 3^*. 

Lai S. 07. Fr. of vegetable fibre (?) rope. Two strands, 
twisted. Very fine fibre. Length 2]', diam. J*. 

Lai S. 08. Fr. of pottery, coarse, black, gritty. Gr. M. 

Lai S. 09. Fr. of pottery, fine grey, ribbed on exterior. 
Gr. M. 2|'. 

Lai S. oio-ii. Two frs. of pottery ; smooth red, blackish- 
grey on each face. Gr. M. 2". 

Lai S. 01a. Fr. of pottery, black, gritty, as Lai S. 08. 
Gr. M. 

Lai. S. 013-14. Two stone ‘ blades long, narrow ; 
greenish-grey and dove colour. 0x4 is fr. only. Gr. length 
ioT3) iiV. 
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Lai S. 015. Bronze arrow-head ; cost, with throe sharp 
straight-edged blades projecting from central tapering 
ferrule, which is pierced with large opening in each spiicu 
Iwtween blades, perhaps for securing of shaft. Blades 
thin and barbed (one barb brdken off). Good condition. 
Very skilful casting. Cf. Kum. 01 ; C. xevi. 013, 016 ; 
and Ser., iv. PI. XXIX, N. xiv. 008. Length 
width r. PI. XXII I. 

Lai S. 016. Fr. of pottery vessel, showing part of flat 
Imsc and cxi>anding side ; no Ixise-ring. Grey, fairly clean 
clay. Gr. M. 45*. 

Lai S. 017-18. Two frs. of pottery ; coarse, rctldish-grey 
and grey. Gr. M. 21". 

Lai S. oig-ai. Three frs. of slag. Gr. M. (oic))*iJ". 

Lai S. 033-4. Three frs. of pottery, coarse, grey, full of 
white grit. Gr. M. {023) 33". 
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OBJECTS FOUND ON ERODED GROUND TO N.W. OF C. 84 (C. xcvi) 


C. xcvi. 01 (7 m. NW. of). Fr. of pottery, wheel- 
thrown ; thick, common, red-grey on faces, orn. outside 
with incised lines and row of four punched rings. 2^" x 
iJ'xF. PI. XXIII. 

C. xcvi. 03 (7 m. NW. of). Fr. of pottery ; rough red, 
eroded, ij* x if" x L 

C. xcvi. 03 (7 m. NW. of). Elliptical bronze loop, 

with stem attached to centre of one long side. Ellipse 
irxiF, stem r. PI. XXIII. 

C. xcvi. 04 (7 m. NW. of). Fr. of bronze plate ; hole 
drilled at one end. 2 * x F x PI- XXIII. 

C. xcvi. 05 (7 m NW. of). Glass bead ; pale green, 
translucent, anudaka .shape. H. g*, diam. Jg". PI. XXIII. 

C. xcvi. 07. Fr. of bronze plate, with part of pattern in 
low relief, i* x i' x 

C. xcvi. 08. Glass bead, thick, tubular ; marbled yellow 
and dark green ; green semi-translucent, yellow opaque. 
Length r, diam. J'. PI. XXIII. 

C. xcvi. 09. Shell bead, tubular. x J". PI. XXIII. 


C. xcvi. 010. Glass bead, blue, translucent ; tubular. 

W. XXIII. 

C. xcvi. OII-I3. Two agate beads, spherical, orangc-red. 
c. r diam. PI. XXIII. 

C. xcvi. 013. Fr. of bronze arrow.head, as C. xcvi. 016 
(^. ».); much corroded. Ix;ngth PI. .X.XIII. 

C. xcvi. 014. Fr. of bronze arrow-head, with three 
flat sides slightly tapering and brought to sudden rounded 
point. Sq. hole up middle. Corroded. Length J§*, gr. 
width F. PI. XXIII. 

C. xcvi. 015. Iron stud, broad-headed, much corroded. 
Length iiV> head J" sq. PI. XXIII. 

C. xcvi. 016. Bronze arrow-head, of type Ld .S. 015, 
Kum. 01, &c., q. v. for fuller descr. Three sharp prominent 
blades about hollow ferrule ; triangular depressions 
between blades, but no holes. Remains of tang in ferrule (?). 
Much cracked and corroded. For similar (broken) fr., se«- 
also C. xcvi. 013. Length gr. width PI- 

XXIII. 

C. xcvi. 017. Fr. of bronze wire, with moulded square 
billet at one end. Other entl broken. Prob. part of 
bangle. Length ij*, gr. width J". PI. XXIII. 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT SOUTHERN 

L.H. i. 01. Mass of silk and canvas rags, similar to 
L.C. 09. Very brittle and dirty. Gr. fr. (silk, apparently 

OBJECTS EXCAVATED ^T NORTHERN 

L.H. 01. Wooden cup or dipper, without foot. Cut, 
not turned, in one piece with small ring-handle flattened 
on top. Marks of adze on' outside and chisel marks inside. 

Well preserved. Diam. 4*', h. 3'. PI. XXIX. 

L.H. 03 . Three-legged wooden food-tray, with circular 
top. One leg missing. Upper surface of top has raised 
edge, A' ^*8^ i* broad, cut in the solid. Under- 
surface has three projecting ribs, running from centre as 


BURIAL-PLACE OF L.IL SITE 
part of garment), i' 5" x i' i". 

BURIAL-PLACE OF L.II. SIT1-: 

strengthening pieces, and drilled through near edge with 
holes to receive circular tenons of legs. Litter of conven- 
tional lion-leg pattern, as N. xxvi. 01 (PL XV) and 
Ser. iv. PL XI.VII, L.B. HI. Warped, but otherwise in 
good condition. Diam. of top 11 1 ", thickness i', length 
oflegfiF- PL XXVII. 

L.H. 03. Wooden box; elliptical. Bottom in one piece, 
with ‘ check ' or rebate round upper edge to receive sides. 
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These arc formed of one picce^ t)cnt to shape and sewn at 
the overlap with cane. Wooden pegs driven in askew from 
below secure bottom to sides. 

On sides is scratched pattern of large rectangles crossed 
by doublc'line diagonals. Underside of bottom scored 
by knife cuts. Sides broken at upper edge, and split. 
Length yj", width 3!', height 23*. PI- XX iX. 

L.H. 04. Woollen tapestry shoe, made to shape on 
a last and finely woven. Hack and sides are plain buiT, 
with a band of darker colour running centrally through it, 
and splitting into thin lines towards the toe but f!ni.shing 
' Ijcfore toe is reached. Buff ground of sides continues round 
front as a narrow band immediately above sole. Upper 
edge neatly w’orked over thick cord. 

Space on top of toes worked in buff and crimson, in 
f>ands of interchange. On up^r band is flying bird, each 
side, and in middle five pairs of heraldic lions on buff and 
crimson alternately, in counterchange. Below is band of 
flying birds, crimson on buff ; and below again a band of 
buff trellis on crimson. Between first and second bands 

narrow line of crimson runs from each side and termi- 

« 

imtes near centre in two bright green eyes. 

Weft of upix:r, very fine wool ; warp perished. Lining 
of coarse canvas and sole of finely plaited string, the 
warp in each case being of vegetable fibre, prob. hemp, 
and body perished. Extremely good work. 9J''x3|'. For 
technique and dc.sign, cf. Ser. iv. PI. XXXVII, L.B. iv. 
ii. 0016. PI. XLTI, LXXXVIII. 

L.H. 05. Fr. of iron bar, flat, with indications of copper 
attachments. Heavily corroded and earth-encrusted. 
41' xH'. 

L.H. 06. Mass of silk rags in buff, green, and blue; 
plain weave. (In mass) 8''x5J*x2''. 

L.H. 07. Fr. of woollen pile carpet ; pile crimson, buff, 
and pink, occurs about every tenth shoot of weft, but has 
almost completely perished leaving canvas ground. 8" x 5*. 

L.H. 08. ^llk fabric frs. ; plain, light green, much 
perished. I.,cngth c. 7*. 

L.H. og. Fr. of figured silk, perished. Colours now 
buff and blue. Cloud scroll pattern, indistinct. Warp- 
rib weave. 6* x 3 J". 

L.H. 010. Silk fabric, plain, green (discoloured) ; well 
woven. 4j" x 5*. 

L.H. oil. Fr. of silk damask, faded crimson, perished 
and broken into small pieces. Spot pattern, indistinguish- 
able, but a large lozenge, with interlaced angles on short 
diagonal, forms important part; alternate patterns com- 
posed of small scrolls are also used. Average size of 
frs. r. ij'x I*. 

L.H. oia. Wooden cup, round, handlclcss, sides drawing 
in to small circular base. Roughly cut, fair condition. 
11. zV, diam. of mouth c. 33'. PI. XXVII. 

L.H. 013. Wooden food>tray, four-legged (one leg 
missing). Shallow elliptical tray, with four sq. projections 
on underside, cut in one piece with it and socketed to take 
tenons of legs. These are of waisted cylinder type — the 
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upper part of the cylinder shorter than the lower and 
roughly quadrilateral — and are secured in sockets by 
wooden pins driven right through socket and tenon. 
Tray split, roughened on inside and scored with knife-cuts. 
Length i' 5*, gr. width io3*, h. 6*. PI. XXVIII. 

L.H. 014. Broken frs. of silk, plain buff. Brittle. Gr. 
M. 6". 

L.H. 015. Fr. of woven shoe upper ; fine work resem- 
bling L.H. 04 (q. V.). Crimson and buff. Perished. Gr. M. 7". 

L.H. 016. Mass of silk frs., plain buff. Perished. 

L.H. 017. Mass of silk frs., plain, light blue. Perished. 

L.H. 018. Frs. of vegetable fibre fabric, perhaps from 
shoe. Woven with double weft, the alternate pairs of weft 
threads twisted respectively to R. and L. and giving effect 
on surface of rows of plait. Brittle. Gr. M. c. l"x J". 

L.H. 019. Frs. of grass fabric, like the preceding but 
coarser. Caked with sand, brittle. Gr. M. i^xl*. 

L.H. oao. Fr. of silk, fine plain weave, reddish-buff. 
Perished. C. 4!" x 2J*. 

L.H. 033-7. Five wooden arrows ; wooden shafts with 
feathers and binding, but no heads. Instead, stick is 
simply trimmed very smoothly to point. 023, 024. alone 
complete ; others broken off before point. 

Feathers remain on all, though worn down to stumps 
on 027. They are tied on in bunches round shaft, and cut 
short at length of about 3", forming short stiff ‘ brush ' 
round it. Two bunches (or traces of two) remain on all 
except 025, one covering end of shaft, and the ofher about 
6" lower down. Binding is of gut, with red woollen string 
.sometimes on top. 

Shafts of 023 and 026 also orn. with incised spiral lines 
(three on each), running down from feathered end (on 
023 complete) to 5^* from point, where arc marks as of 
binding. Spiral lines are further ‘ toothed ’ on L. side by 
series of small incised dashes, cut at right angles to direction 
of shaft ; cf. ornamentation of wooden pins L.F. ii. 04, &c. 
(PI. XXIV). 

025 has piece of deerskin (?) tied round shaft 3* below 
base of topmost feather bunch, and from this gut runs 
spirally down shaft towards point (broken off). 

Lengths ; 023 and 024 (complete) 29" ; 025, 22" ; 026, 
144" ; 027, 20^" ; diams. (025) to (o2j) /j". PI. XXV. 

L.H. 038-9. Two carved wooden legs of food-trays ; 
lion-shaped as N. xxvi. or (PI. XV), but without disc. 
Deep semicircular depression above hock. 

Not a pair, 029 being larger than 028, and having two 
grooves along abacus, and oblong bevelled projection at 
back of hiwer leg. Oblong tenon at top of each. 028 well 
made. Good condition. o2if, 44''x ij'x J"; 029, 5''x 1^* 

X r. PI. XXVI. 

L.H. 030. Carved wooden leg of food-tray ; in form of 
waisted cylinder, roughly cut, with projecting tenon at 
top. H. 3" (with tenon 33"), gr. diam. 24*. 

L.H. 031. Pottery handle, ear-shaped, broken off vessel. 
Red, rather fine clay, with yellowish slip(?). H. 3', 
gr. projection il*. PI. XXVI. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE SEARCH FOR THE ANCIENT CHINESE HIGH ROAD 

Section I.— TO THE EASTERNMOST OUTPOST OF LOU-LAN 

The halt of four days, from the 21st to the 24th of February, at Altmish-bulak, after the Halt at 
fatigues and privations already undergone by men and beasts in the desert, was a much-needed 
and very helpful preparation for the difficult explorations immediately before us. The abundant 
grazing on the reed-beds of the little oasis, uninviting as it might have appeared in its wintry 
dryness, was a great boon for the camels, which had felt the prolonged want of food even more 
than the lack of water. On their powers of endurance, I knew, we should have mainly to depend, if 
we were to extend our surveys in the waterless desert sufficiently far to complete the tasks I had 
in view, with a reasonable margin of safety for us all. The camels were happily grazing and our 
men free to attend to much-needed repairs, adjustment of saddles and loads, &c. ; while Lai 
Singh was occupied with the record of his previous mapping preliminary for fresh surveys, &c., 
and I myself was busy with arrears of writing work and the careful preparation of our future plans. 

There was nothing to distract my attention from these tasks in the surroundings offered by Po.sit|on of 
Altmish-bulak, delightful as this small patch of vegetation seemed to us men, too, after the dead 
world vfe had toiled in. The little oasis, only about a mile and a half across where widest, is situatetl 
near the point where an utterly barren valley debouches from the southernmost Kuruk-tagh range, 
and lies on the mostdirect route between the ancient sites of Lou-lan and thc Turfan basin. Though 
it may therefore have seen occasional traffic when those sites were occupied, yet no vestige of 
antiquity could be traced. Nor did the physical features, either of the small area where a fine 
sandy soil supports desert vegetation, or of the adjoining waste of decomposed rocky ridges, gravel, 
or stony ‘ Sai ’, offer special interest. They had moreover been fully described already by 
Dr. Hedin.^ 

The atmosphere, with its dust haze raised by light north-easterly winds, betokened the approach Range 
of spring, though a minimum temperature of 21 degrees Fahr. below freezing-point was still 
registered during our stay. This, of course, precluded any chance of our obtaining a sight of the bulak. 
K'un-lun range to the south of the desert, and so securing a connecting link for the triangulation 
of the Kuruk-tagh that I planned to carry out during the following winter. But on the last day 
of our stay, February 24th, the air cleared sufficiently to allow a view of a considerable portion 
of the utterly barren range to the north and north-east. Taking advantage of this chance for 
plane-table work, Lai Singh climbed a hill due north, which subsequently served as a triangulation 
station and is marked with the height 3,960 (actually 4,247) feet on the map.* The view thence 
northward extended to the next much-broken hill range from which the drainage bed of Altmish- 
bulak descends, and gave him a first glimpse of that region of much-decayed barren chains, with 
wide waterless valleys between them, in which so much of his work during the next winter was 
to lie. 

On the same day our practical preparations were completed : our ice supply was replenished 

* Sec Hedin, Central Asia, II. pp. 74 sq., 222 sq. all triangulated heights of the Kuruk-tigh in Maps Nos. 

» For the correction of about 287 feet to be applied to 25, 29, cf. Major Mason’s note in Memoir on Maps, p. 112. 
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THE SEARCH FOR THE ANCIENT CHINESE HIGH ROAD [Ctaap.vm 

and a carefully arranged store of fuel was prepared. Out of the twenty camels available for my 
own party, which included Afraz>gul and Shamsuddin as well as Tokhta Akhun and a younger 
Lop hunter, eight were to carry ice, four fuel, and the rest what indispensable baggage we had 
brought and the provisions which were to last us to Tun-huang. For the corresponding needs 
of Lai Singh and his three men, Abdurrahim's five sturdy camels provided reliable transport. 

The task allotted to Lai Singh was to survey the north and north-east shores of the great salt- 
encrusted basin which represents the fullest extension of the ancient Lop sea, together with the barren 
hill ranges of the Kuruk-tagh overlooking its shores on the east. His task was somewhat lightened 
by the fact that for the first two marches he could count upon finding ice and a little grazing at 
the salt springs of Yetim-bulak and Kaurilk-bulak (Map No. 32. a. 2, 3), the last springs to the east 
known to AbdurrahTm. After carrying out his survey he was to meet me at Kum-kuduk, one of 
the wells on the caravan route leading through the desert from Tun-huang to Miran (Map No. 
32. D. 4). 

The plan I had long kept before me and which the time had now come to carry out was to search 
for the ancient Chinese trade route towards Tun-huang, the Wet lio*s * route of the centre from 
the point where it left the edge of the once inhabited Lou-lan area. Thence we should endeavour 
to trace it over whatever ground it anight have crossed, right through to where it probably struck 
the line still followed by the caravan track leading from Tun-huang and the western end of its 
ancient Limes to the southern shore of the Lop sea and thus on to Miran and Charkhlik. The 
combined geographical and historical interest of this task appealed to me greatly, and the knowledge 
of the serious difficulties and even risks attending its execution could in no way detract from its 
fascination. 

The discoveries attending the successful search made to the north-east of the Lou-lan station 
had supplied me with what promised to be a safe starting-point for our quest of the desert route, 
abandoned though it had been for close on sixteen centuries. But the foretaste then gained of the 
ground ahead made it also certain that we could not hope for water, nor, over most of it, for fuel 
to melt our ice with, before striking the Tun-huang caravan track in the vicinity of Kum-kuduk. 
It was a matter of some ten days’ hard marching, so far as our former surveys enabled us to calculate 
the distance. There was a limit to the endurance of our brave camels, and with the heavy loads of 
ice, fuel, aiid provisions that had to be carried for the sake of safety, I could not expect the animals, 
already severely tried by the preceding weeks' work, to hold out for more than ten or twelve days 
without grazing or water. It was impossible to foresee what physical obstacles might be encountered 
and might delay us in this inhospitable wilderness, now more barren, perhaps, by reason of the total 
absence of water, than any similarly large area of our globe. 

There were other disquieting aspects presented by the problem of hitting on the exact line of 
the ancient route and of tracing it through on ground which long before the dawn of historical 
times had ceased to offer any possibility of human occupation. Few, if any, vestiges of human 
passage and activity could have survived the destructive force of wind-erosion. There would not 
be time to make careful search over extensive stretches for any relics left behind by the traffic 
which had once passed through this region. The indications preserved by our Chinese sources 
as to the line followed by the ancient route were far too few and vague to offer definite guidance ; 
though once the route line was traced, there might be hope of locating the few points they mention 
along it. Accordingly, in spite of all the care I had devoted to the study of the problem, I could 
not help realizing that our success depended largely, if not mainly, on good fortune. 

* See Seriniia, i. pp. 418 sq. ; ii. pp. 555 sqq., for an results previously recorded of the search, 
analysis of the Chinese notice of this route and the main 
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We left the shelter of the little oasis on the morning of February 25th under a sky more than 
usually hazy, and after a night during which the temperature fell only to 28® Fahr. While Lai 
Singh under Abdurrahim’s guidance set out eastwards to Yetim-bulak, I myself steered approxi- 
mately south-south-east towards a point near which, judging from our previous mapping, the 
ancient post LiF. was to be looked for. Having reached this, I should look out for indications 
as to the line beyond it that the ancient Chinese route might have followetl. VV^e first skirted the 
western edge of the wide shallow valley that holds the fiood-beds coming from Altmish-bulak, and 
descended for about four and a half miles across almost completely decomposed rocky ledges. 
Then after proceeding for some two miles down a well-marked watercourse, dry but with some 
scrub in it, we reached a big bed cut into the gently sloping glacis of gravel and fully half a mile 
across. The tamarisk drift-wood, of which quantities were found here, had evidently been brought 
down by occasional spates from the Kuruk-tagh. We next struck a smaller and more easterly 
flood-bed, and after having covered close on ten miles from camp reached the foot of the glacis 
after descending about 350 feet by aneroid. 

Immediately beyond the foot of the glacis we crossed a narrow lagoon-like depression. It 
showed a surface of salt-encrustcd clay cracked into big cakes, and in one place still held a small 
pool of briny water. There could be no doubt that this depression was flooded from the torrent- 
beds we had left behind, on the rare occasions when rain falls on the outermost ranges of the Kuruk- 
tagh.* Afraz-gul’s survey of 1914 subsequently showed that it extends farther to the south-west 
and there widens. Liying scrub had ceased after we left the easterly flood-bed. But when we 
had crossed this narrow depression and passed through a line of steep clay Mesas, fantastically 
eroded and up to sixty feet in height, we came upon a second, somewhat wider, depression encrusted 
with cltfyey shor and having a thin line of live ‘ Kauriik ’ scrub along its edge. This evidently 
marked the farthest limit to which moisture had ever been carried in recent times by floods from 
the Kuruk-tagh. 

Having left this depression behind and covered about eleven and a half miles from Altmish- 
bulak, we entered ground (Map No. 32. a. 3) where a succession of physical difficulties seriously 
impeded the camels’ progress and soon frustrated my hope of making this first of our marches 
a long one. First, for about two miles, we had to make our way right across closely packed lines 
of Yardang ridges, up to fifteen feet in height. Their direction was, as usual, from EN E.^to WSW., 
and this alone would have sufficed to make them an awkward obstacle, as our route lay at right 
angles to it. But it was a novel and very trying experience to find them coated throughout with 
a whitish crust of hard salt-permeated clay which severely aficcted the camels’ feet. 

These strange Yardangs showed throughout fairly gentle rounded slopes, such as the action 
of water might produce on clay carved out by wind-erosion. It has therefore occurred to me that 
these ridges, originally, no doubt, wind-eroded, owed both the modification of their slopes and their 
heavy salt-incrustation to the vicinity of the depression farther north, which at an earlier period 
probably held water more or less permanently and to a height sufficient at limes to flood the Ijelt 
of these Yardangs. Their colour and shape naturally brought to my mind the ‘ White Dragon 
Mounds ’ referred to in the Former Han Annals and the Wei lio s account of the Lou-lan route.® 
Evidently this reference could not apply to the belt just described ; for this was far away from any 
possible line that the ancient route I was anxious to trace could have followed. But it was no 

* Dr. Hedin, too, on his march in 1901 from Astin-bulak cf. Central Asia, ii. p. 233. 

towards the Lou-lan site, observed along the first portion ® Cf. Serindia, i. pp. 34059., 41859.; ^Chavannes, 

of his route ‘ distinct signs of running water, showing that Toung-pao, 1905, pp. 529 sip 
the rain-water does sometimes get down as far as this ’ ; 
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surprise to me when subsequently following that ancient route beyond Camp C. ci I encountered 
a belt of exactly corresponding salt-coated Yardangs and, as we shall see farther on, just where 
conclusive antiquarian evidence allows us safely to identify them with the * White Dragon Mounds 
of the Chinese itinerary.* 

The Yardangs gradually decreased in height, and as they became more and more clear of salt- 
incrustation resumed their steep wind-carved slopes. It was significant that where this change 
had become marked, at a point about fourteen and a half miles’ marching distance, we met with 
the first mollusc (Limnaea) shells and, as a further proof of fresh water having once been present, 
with dead tamarisk wood on low Yardangs. The furrows or trenches between these now showed 
coarse sand at the bottom. We had already passed isolated Mesas and sighted others, at intervals, 
to the left and right of our line of march. But now we were brought up by an extensive Mesa ridge 
rising like a wall to over fifty feet, which forced us to make a considerable detour to the east before 
we could find a passage practicable for the camels. Beyond it we again crossed ground covered 
for a mile and a half with Yardangs only ten to fifteen feet in height and were able at one point to 
collect a little fuel from the top of one of them ; a badly eroded dead tamarisk-cone was also in 
sight at this point. Then again a regular line of Mesas up to sixty feet in height was encountered. 
A breach in their wall-like array aHowed us to get the camels through without too great trouble. 
But they had all been severely tried by the ground that we had met since leaving the edge of the 
Sai, and regard for their tired condition and the approach of darkness obliged us to pitch camp 
after having covered altogether about seventeen miles. Scanty debris of dead tamarisks allowed 
us to economize fuel. 

The general impression left upon my mind by the day's march was that during the period 
when the easternmost portion of the Kuruk-darya delta was still receiving some water And was 
habitable for semi-nomadic herdsmen and the like, a belt of utterly barren ground, wind-eroded 
and partly salt-encrusted, separated the foot of the gravel Sai from the riverine belt of vegetation. 
No vestige of the presence of man had been met with anywhere on this ground. Having regard 
to the position of the previously explored remains at L.E. and L.l*'., it was clear that the ancient 
route would have to be searched for farther south. 

On the morning of February 26th we rose in the dark and managed to get the camels loaded 
and started by daybreak. A belt of Mesas sixty to eighty feet high was crossed to the south within 
less than a mile from Camp C. xeix. It presented clay terraces, fantastically eroded and often 
curiously suggesting ruined strongholds, watch-towers, or Stupas (I’ig. 177). The biting wind, 
which on the previous day had for once been blowing from the south-west, had died away during 
the night, and the atmosphere had in consequence become clearer. So, after clambering to the 
top of a towering Mesa, we were soon able to recognize far away to the south the long isolated ridge 
bearing the remains of L.F. I was thus assured of having steered correctly towards the eastern 
extremity of the previously surveyed area. The ground that we entered beyond the belt of Mesas 
was easy, furrowed by Yardangs only four to ten feet high. But after about two miles’ progress 
the soil turned to hard salt-impregnated clay, with a billowy surface. This caused fresh trouble 
to the camels, most of them already footsore from the previous day’s march. Just before we came 
upon this ground dead tamarisks were found in patches, and near one of them we picked up a 
W 74 -c/iu coin, evidence of the passage of man. 

Having covered about four and a half miles from Camp xeix, we found ourselves about half-way 
between the Mesa L.Q. to the west, on which Afraz-gul’s first reconnaissance had shown the 
presence of some graves, and the Mesa L.I. to the east, which he had visited on February i6th 


' See below, pp. 297 sq., 309 sqq. 
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under my instructions from L.F.’ The ancient refuse he had noted on L.I., together with small 
relics picked up near it, clearly indicated occupation of that Mesa during the historical period. 

Its position on the plane-table agreed with that north-easterly direction which the position of L.C., 

L.E. and L.F. relative to the Lou-lan station had led me to conjecture as the probable line of the 
old Chinese route. So I decided to march straight to it. The experience already gained of the 
trials confronting our camels made me doubly anxious to avoid any needless moves which would 
cause loss of time and delay in carrying out our main task. Afraz-gul’s report had shown me that 
the graves of L.Q. were evidently of the same type as those explored at L.F. but less well preserved, 
and this made me less reluctant to forgo on this occasion a visit to L.Q., which meant saving 
a day. Its graves were duly explored a year later.’* 

As we moved towards the Mesa the ground became more sandy and dead tamarisks increas- Enforced 
ingly frequent on low Yardangs. But the camels in spite of the improved going lagged sadly behind. 

When the convoy had at last come up at L.I., I learned that one camel had completely broken 
down and had finally been left behind after removal of its load. Hassan Akhun, who had had charge 
of the camels on all my three journeys and whose experience made him more than ever the main 
prop of my transport arrangements on this difficult desert voyage," earnestly urged the need of 
an immediate halt. He and the other men would require the rest of the day and the night to ' re-sole ’ 
the camels, whose feet had developed cracks and sores on the hard salt-encrusted ground. If we 
pitched camp at the foot of the Mesa he would also have the chance, which he eagerly pleaded for, 
of bringing in the abandoned camel which I had already felt obliged to order to be shot. As the 
event proved, I was not to regret this enforced halt. 

A rapid examination of the three Mesas, lying close together near our Camp C. c and jointly Refuse 
marked ’L. I . on the map (No. 32. a. 3), produced convincing evidence that they had been occupied o" 
at the time when Chinese traffic was passing through Lou-lan, and perhaps even before. The 
Mesas, rising to about sixty feet in height, showed, indeed, no structural remains. But below the 
top of the northernmost Mesa abundant refuse of reed-straw mixed with cow-dung was discovered 
on sheltered portions of the slopes. Similar refuse, together with several pieces of simple reed 
matting, was also found in a small Nullah dividing the little plateau into two distinct portions. 

Layers of refuse were likewise found on the top of another of these Mesas lying close by to the south- 
east, while on its north-west slope we picked up many ragged fragments of a sheepskin Jined with 
a coarse woollen fabric of ‘ open ’ weave. Everything pointed to these Mesas having once served 
as a camping-place for indigenous herdsmen, perhaps only periodically during summer seasons 
when the elevation of their tops must have made them welcome places of refuge from the plague of 
insects that infest the ground near the terminal marshes. We, too, in May 1907 had been glad 
to seek comparative safety from these pests on similar elevated ground near the point where the 
westernmost end of the Limes flanks the edge of the terminal basin of the Su-lo-ho.* 

That such periodical occupation must have extended into historical times and, perhaps, until Finds on 
the final abandonment of Lou-lan, was proved by the glass bead, L.L 013, which was picked up 
under my eyes at the foot of the northernmost Mesa, by the side of a well-worked stone arrow-head, 

L.I. 012 (PI. XXII), evidently Neolithic. Afraz-gul, when first visiting these Mesas on h'ebruary i6th 
with some men, had searched the ground carefully and had then found some bronze fragments, 
including those of a bronze javelin, L.L 05 (PI. XXIII), besides several worked stones, among them 
the jade celt, L.I. 015 (PI. XXII), and fragments of coarse decorated pottery, L.L 01-5 (PI. XXIIl, 

features in his character tliat made )iis help so valuable for 
serious desert work, cf., e.g., Desert Cathay, i. pp. 11 a, 373 sq. 

• Cf. Desert Cathay, ii. pp, 134, 157 sq. 


’ See above, p. 266. 

See below, Chap. xx. sec. iv. 

* Regarding Hassan Akbun’s previous services and the 
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XXVI). Here as elsewhere in the Lou-lan area, erosion had brought objects of the Stone Age and 
of the early centuries of our era into close juxtaposition on the surface. 

As soon as I had satisfied myself rapidly as to the character of these scanty remains, I set out 
for the urgent and far more important task of looking for indications of the direction that the 
ancient route had followed in the desert beyond. From the height of L.I. I had sighted through 
my glasses an isolated Mesa bearing N.6o®E., and towards this 1 proceeded with Tokhta Akhun. 
At the same time I sent out Afraz-gul to search some Mesa ridges to the N NE. which seemed nearer. 
Moving as I was in the direction parallel to that of the Yardangs, ten to fifteen feet high, I found 
progress easy. Dead tamarisk-cones were at first numerous and suggested that subsoil moisture 
must at one time have reached this ground from the Kuruk-darya. After two miles’ march from 
L.I. I came upon a well-marked depression, which subsequent examination proved to be a dry 
river-bed coming from the north-west. In the middle of the bed, about 160 yards wide here, I 
noticed a low terrace covered with matted dead reeds and on it a dead tamarisk bush. Its well- 
preserved appearance suggested that at a period not very remote water had found its way here 
into a river-bed of probably far greater age. The fact that the top of the terrace lay about ten feet 
below the level of the banks seemed to support this conclusion. A much-fissured Toghrak trunk 
lying within the bed looked as if it» had lain exposed for centuries. 

After passing through a belt of close and deep-cut Yardangs I emerged on more open wind- 
eroded ground and at a direct distance of four miles from L.I, reached the Mesa previously sighted 



(Fig. 178). It had a length of about 105 yards from ENE. to WSW. and rose to a height of 
about forty feet above the immediately adjoining flat ground. As I approached nearer, my eye 
was caught by a thick layer of brushwood on a small knoll crowning the north-eastern portion ; 
this brushwood overhung the eroded soil immediately below it. The sight was familiar to me, 
having frequently observed on the Tun-huang Limes and elsewhere how the foundation of structures 
reinforced by reed layers or fascines survived, though the clay soil immediately below the edges 
had been carried off by erosion.'® On climbing up to the very narrow top of the Mesa I found my 
prompt surmise completely confirmed. 

The knoll rising above the north-eastern end of the Mesa was covered for a length of over 
twenty feet with a solid layer of closely packed bundles of tamarisk branches which still reached 
a height of about three feet. The width of the layer was about eight feet, extending over so much 
of the tapering top of the Mesa as the paring action of wind-erosion had spared. There was evidence 
that what I could now safely recognize as the foundation layer of a watch-tower had once been far 
wider ; for tamarisk branches loosened by erosion had fallen from the top and were strewing the 
slope immediately below. A massive Toghrak post rose above the middle of the layer and had 
evidently been inserted for the sake of reinforcement, like the timber frame found in the walls 
of the fort L.K. and in most of the Limes watch-towers." The length of over twenty feet which 
the layer still retained along the longitudinal axis of the Mesa clearly owed its survival to the fact 
that the prevailing winds were not able to assert the full force of their erosive action except on the 

'® See, c. g., Serindia, ii. Figs. 169, t^o, 177. " See above, p. 185 ; Ser., ii. pp. 737 sq. ; Figs, 150, 169. 
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sides. The paring down of the sides of what must have been the foundation of a square tower or 
watch'post was due to exactly the same cause as had brought about the complete breaching and 
final disappearance of the walls of the L. A. enclosure where they faced the prevailing wind direction, 
while those lying parallel to it could still be traced over considerable stretches.*^ 

The dimension of about twenty feet and a half that the extant fascine layer still preserved in Evidence of 
the longitudinal direction corresponds exactly to the measurement which the square watch-towers " 

of the Tun-huang Limes most frequently show at their base.'* The use of tamarisk brushwood for tower, 
the fascines similarly agrees with the evidence afforded by the wall and towers of the Limes that 
the old Chinese engineers readily adopted for their constructive work whatever material the adjoin- 
ing ground then offered and usually still provides." There were accordingly strong grounds for 
inferring that this tower at L.J. was of Chinese origin and of a period approximately contemporary 
with the Limes. That it had been tenanted as a look-out post, just like the towers of the I.imes, 
was proved by the small heap of miscellaneous refuse I found half-hidden under fallen clay about 
four or five feet below the foot of the south-east corner of the surviving fascine layer. In this 
refuse were burnt pieces of tamarisk wood ; a mass of fragments of rush matting, L.J. 02 (PI. XXVI) ; 
a small heap of reed-straw ; remains of a grass, L.J. 09, which Tokhta Akhun declared to be 
yiken, such as grows along the shores of rivers and lagoons,'® and plentiful chips of Toghrak wood. 
Fragments of rough pottery, L.J. 04-6, were picked up lower down on the slope. 

However insignificant these finds were, and however modest the remains of the tower itself. Guidance 
their discovery on the Mesa L.J. afforded important guidance, and justified my feeling elation. 

The position of the ruined watch-post on the plane-table fell exactly into the same line to the north- of l.j. 
east as all the sites we had traced from L.A. to the castrum L.E. and beyond. This appeared 
a sufficient indication that the ancient Chinese route had passed here, and that I should have to 
look for its immediate continuation in the same direction. It is true, this bearing was leading us 
away from the great valley-like depression between Besh-toghrak and Kum-kuduk, with its wells 
and grazing, through which passes the present caravan track from Lop to Tun-huang, and where 
alone water could be hoped for. These natural advantages must have imposed its use likewise 
for the ancient Lou-lan route. At first therefore it might seem somewhat disconcerting deliberately 
to turn away from the direction which would bring us to that track. 

But from what the march of February, 1907, had shown me of the great salt-cncrysted Lop Physical 
sea-bed, and from the graphic description of Professor Elsworth Huntington, who a little more 
than a year before had pluckily crossed it from Koshe-langza to Altmish-bulak,'® I know that the 
vast expanse of hard salt crust offered most serious physical obstacles to a route leading straight 
across to the south-east from ancient Lou-lan. I also remembered what previous explorations 
had taught me of the remarkable skill with which Chinese enterprise always adapted itself to 
essential topographical features and thus economized effort and avoided needless risks." By 
continuing farther to the north-east and thus drawing nearer to the foot of the Kuruk-tagh the Reasons for 
Chinese pioneers of the ancient ‘ route of the centre ’ were able to reduce the extent of the most 
difficult portion of the ground, that presented by the dry sea-bed with its corrugated surface of hard 
salt. At the cost of a detour they could thus avoid much hardship and escape the necessity of con- 
fronting physical obstacles which, added to all the other difficulties of the desert, must then as now 

'* Cf.iSmWta,i.p. 386 sqq., and for exactly corresponding See ilnd., ii. pp. 736 sq. 

observations as regards the badly breached walls of ruined Mr. Sculiy’.s list of ' Turki names of plants ' in Shaw, 

townsnearAn-hsiandCh*iao-tzQ,t^.,iii.pp.io95sq.,iio3sq. A Sketch of the Turki iMnguage, Pt. ii, p. 226, gives 'yakan. 

'• See tMd., ii. p. 737 ; for watch-towers, twenty to Reed-mace, Typha angmtifolia' * 

twenty-one feet square at the base, cf. ihid., ii. pp. 591, ** Cf. Huntington, Pulse of Asia, pp, 251 sqq. 

597, 600, 603 sq., 635, 644, &c. ” Cf. c. g. Serindia, ii. pp. 583 sq., 632, 663, &c. 
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have appeared insuperable to traffic. The same physical difficulties still faced us, in fact had 
become even gfreater, since Lou-lan had ceased to hold water and therewith to support life. Accord- 
ingly it did not take me long, once I was satisfied as to the character of the remains on the Mesa, 
to decide that it was my best course to follow the guidance afforded by our antiquarian discoveries 
and to continue the line to the north-east. 

Old river- I had instructed Afraz-gul to keep an eye on my movements ; so it was not difficult for us to 
bed traced. touch from the top of our respective Mesas. As I turned back from L.J. in his direction 

I crossed once more the previously mentioned depression, but at a point higher up, where its 
character as an old river-bed was quite unmistakable. Its well-marked banks were from about 
twenty to twenty-five feet in height, and its width about i6o yards. It was interesting to note along 
its centre a line of dead tamarisk-cones thickly covered with dead roots and branches. Elsewhere 
the bottom of the wide bed was eroded and showed Yardang ridges and trenches running in their 
regular direction from ENE. to VVSW. 

Growthi^of From the fact that the top of the tamarisk-cones still remained some ten feet below the level 
cones in bed. banks it seemed safe to conclude that the growth of the tamarisk-cones had started at a time 

when the bed had been deserted by flowing water and become dry, but when subsoil water was 
still near to its bottom. In the ancient river-bed near the southern end of the Niya Site I had 
observed a similar chain of tamarisk-cones ; but there they were still alive on their tops and rose 
considerably above the level of the ancient banks, as seen in my photographic panorama.^* The 
probable explanation seems to be that while both river-beds may have lost their flow of water 
about the same period, subsoil water at the Niya Site has remained sufficiently near to the surface 
to permit the continued growth of the tamarisk-cones down to the present day, when their tops 
rise twenty feet or more above the banks. Here, on the other hand, at the extreme north-eastern 
edge of the ancient Kuruk-tagh delta, subsoil water must have disappeared completely, say, some 
five or six centuries after water had ceased to flow in the bed. The estimate of time allowed for the 
increase of height in the cones here must, of course, remain purely conjectural ; for the rate of growth 
per century may well be different on this ground from that approximately determined at sites south 
of the Taklamakan.^* 

Possible Judging from the position of this river-bed to the west of L.J., one might be inclined to connect 

of "rm-bed. northernmost terminal branches of the Kuruk-darya, which, as Map No. 29. d. 3 shows, 

were traced by us to near the latitude of 40° 40'. But no recognizable bed was crossed by us on 
our march* from Altmish-bulak to I.,. I. On the other hand, the direction of the bed where we did 
see it closely coincides with that of the big flood-bed coming from Altmish-bulak as last sighted 
at its issue from the ‘ Sai ', about ten miles to the north-west (Map No. 29. d. 3). Whether there is 
a connexion between the two, and whether the bed surveyed near L.J. has its continuation in the 
wide salt-encrusted depression which Afraz-gul crossed in February, 1915, on his march along the 
western edge of the ancient Lop sea-bed about eleven miles to the south-east, could only be settled 
by further detailed survey. I may here record also that on my way from L.J., at a point close to 
the right bank of the old river-bed, I came upon pottery debris of the same coarse kind as picked 
up at L.I. 

Rejoined by Afraz-gul, I was guided by him to a big Mesa, situated about one and a half miles 

to the NNE. of L.I. and rising to a height of over seventy feet. On a terrace of its north-western 

slope he had come upon a grave exposed by erosion. The badly decayed body had rested in a 

coffin made of rough Toghrak trunks, and the head still retained tufts of fair hair. Though little 
« 

** See Serindia, i. Fig. 75 ; cf. also above, p. 44 ; I^eser! ** See Seriniia, i. pp. 199, 384 ; iii. p. 1251, 

Cathay, i. PI. III. 
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else had survived apart from the skeleton I had little doubt that the remains were those of an 
indigenous burial. No other relics of any kind could be found on the ground. 

On my return to camp I was relieved to find that the fine camel which had broken down on the 
morning's march had been brought in by the resourceful Hassan Akhun, after having been given 
a feed on part of the straw in its saddle and on a big loaf of bread. Its sore feet had been ‘ re*soled ' 
on the spotf and the same very painful but always effective treatment was now being applied in 
turn to the rest of the camels which had the pads of their feet similarly cracked and lacerated. It 
took half a dozen men to hold down each of the poor beasts, writhing with pain while the piece of 
stout ox-hide was being sewn on to the live skin to cover the sore portion. So the men were all 
kept busy with this trying operation till long after dark. Fortunately there was still some dead wood 
near by, which made it possible to keep fires blazing. By their light Hassan Akhun and his expert 
assistants were also able during the night to administer their first dose of rape-seed oil to the camels, 
a treatment designed to maintain their strength under fatigue and privation. The beneficent if 
strong-smelling liquid had to be poured down the nose of each reluctant recipient. The noise 
attending the process continued almost throughout the night and left little chance of sleep for the 
rest of us. 


OBJECTS FOUND BY AFRAZ-GUL KHAN ON, AND CLOSE TO,' MESAS L.I., FEBRUARY 16, 1914 


L.I. 01. Pottery fr., badly washed and containing coarse 
chips of dark grey stone. Two bands of cable on outer 
side. Friable. 2'xiJ*. PI. XXVI. 

I<.I. oa. Pottery fr., of similar quality to L.I. 01, with 

triple chain band. ij*x i J", PI. XXVI. 

* 

L.I. 03. Pottery fr., of similar quality to L.I. 01. Triple 
cable band. li'xiF. PI. XXVI. 

L.I. 04. Pottery fr., of similar quality to L.I. 01. Rough 
oblique tool-marks on outside. tJ* x li*. PI. XXVI. 

L.I. 05. Two bronze frs., of javelin or large arrow-head. 


Rounded point ; thick central rib pierced for shaft at 
lower end. Blade clipped. Total length 
PI. XXIII. 

L.I. 06 . Fr. of bronze sheet. 1” x J*. 

L.I. 015. Jade celt. Length 3!", gr. width 1 2 *. PI. XXII. 

L.I. 016. Fr. of worked stone, with hole in corner. 
Black. Gr. M. ij*. 

L.I. 017-18. Two stone points; of irregular lu2enge 
shape, one end being much elongated. Edges thick ; 
017 unsymmetrical. 017, length il", gr. width J* : 
length gr. width JJ*. PI. XXIV. 


OBJECTS FOUND AT MESAS L.I., FEBRUARY 27, 1914 


L.L 010. Fr. of stone, grey, lamellar, i J' x J" x J". 

L.L oia. Jasper arrow-head, leaf-shaped point; long, 
well-worked, dark brown stone. Cf. L.M. 0155. Length 


g**. width i’b*, gr. thickness 2 *. PI. XXtI. 

L.I. 013. Fr. of glass bead ; greenish white, translucent. 
Diam. 


OBJECTS FOUND AT, OR NEAR, RUINED WATCH-TOWER L.J. 


L.J. 01. Eighteen bronze arrow-heads, found within 
ij square feet, on line of ancient Chinese route, } mile 
ENE. of L.J. All alike, as L.G. on (PI. XXIII) and 
examples described, Ser. ii. p. 767 (under *T. 007) ; see 
ibid., iv. PI. LIII, T. XIV. a. 007. 

Blade solid, triangular in section, with triaifgular faces 
slightly rounded towards point ; no depression in faces. 
Hexagonal shank, cast with iron tang, perished in all 
but one, which is joined to another head by corrosion. 
Good condition. Average length width 4 '- Ph 

XXIII. 


L.J. 03 . Mass of frs. of rush matting, precisely similar 
to that now used in Kashmir. Three degrees of fineness 
represented. Very brittle. Total length of all pieces 24*, 
average width 9!*. PI. XXVI. 

L.J. 03. Fr. of wood, smoothed on one side, broken on 
others. 2''xiJ''xJ'. 

L.J. 04-6. Three frs. of pottery ; very coarse, impure, 
greyish-red clay. Gr. fr. (04) 2}* x ij* x 

L.J. 09. Frs. of grass and twigs, from ix'low watch- 
tower. 


‘ Rc-soling ’ 
of camels' 
feet. 
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Sfxtion II.— the location OF THE ‘TOWN OF THE DRAGON’ 

On the morning of February 27th I was able to secure an early start without the effort usually 
needed ; for the men, in spite of the toil of the night, now all realized the importance of covering 
more ground, if a break-down of the animals was to be avoided before we could reach water and 
grazing. Our march was first directed upon the Mesa L.J., which the remains of the ancient tower 
discovered on the preceding day had clearly marked out as a safe starting-point. About half-way 
to it, Afraz-gul’s keen eyes lighted upon two Wu-chu coins close to our track, still preserving their 
k^gend, tliough worn. I noted that the very last trace of ancient vegetation disappeared soon after 
we had passed the previously described dry river-bed. It was clear that we had reached here the 
extreme eastern limit of the area to which the waters of the Kuruk-darya had once carried life. 
There would be no ruins to guide us along the ancient route beyond the tower of L.J., which had 
evidently once guarded it as an advanced watch-post. There was every indication that the desert 
eastwards had in ancient times been as devoid as it is now of any kind of plant or animal life. As 
we left behind us the withered and bleached fragments of the last tamarisk trunk lying on the salt 
soil, I felt that we were passing from the land of the dead into ground that never knew life — except on 
the route to be traced. 

From the top of L.J. we sighted far away a long dark Mesa bearing N.6o°E., and as this 
closely agreed with the direction in which the succession of sites from L.A. onwards had been 
discovered by us, I decided to steer towards it. We had cros.sed a belt of hard salt-impregnated 
clay and were moving among Yardangs only four to six feet in height, separated by small trenches 
in which coarse sand lay over shor. There, at a distance of less than a mile from L.J., Tursun 
Akhun, one of the camelmen, marching ahead with me, suddenly called my attention jto some 
scattered coins within five yards or so of our track. I had given strict orders ever since our start 
from the Lou-lan station that any objects discovered on the march were to be brought to my notice, 
but left undisturbed until I could pick them up myself. I was thus able to satisfy myself that 
Chinese copper coins by the score strewed the sandy soil along a line parallel to the direction of 
our march for a distance of some thirty yards. 

Rapid but careful examination showed that these coins, two hundred and eleven in all, were 
lying in groups or small heaps over a strip of ground nowhere more than three or four feet across. 
The coins* were all Wu-chu coins of the large inscribed type (PI. CXIX) and, with the exception of 
a few which had suffered breaks, were in perfect condition. They were all of uniform size and cast, 
and showing neither wear nor clipping seemed as if fresh from a mint. Examination with the 
compass proved that the well-defined line along which they lay ran from north-cast to south-west. 
It was clear that all these coins had dropped from a caravan moving in the very direction in which 
I had supposed the ancient route to lie. They must have got loose from the string which tied them 
and gradually dropped out unobserved through an opening in their bag or case. The swaying 
movement of the camel or cart in which this receptacle was probably carried sufficiently explains why 
the line marked by the scattered coins had the width above indicated. 

Any doubt as to the character of the convoy from which this ‘ petty cash ’ had been lost was 
removed when Naik ShamsuddTn, on arriving with the camels, for which he acted as rearguard, 
and searching the ground near by, came upon a scattered heap of bronze arrow-heads behind a 
small Yardang, at a point about fifty yards S.5o®W. from where the line of coins ended. The 
arrow-heads, all in very fair preservation, lay close together over a piece of ground about a foot and 
a half in diameter. Two were found sticking together through corrosion, which suggests that they 
had been originally closely packed together in the same bag or box. All the arrow-heads, as seen 
in PI. XXIII, were uniform in shape, showing a solid triangular blade. Their type exactly agreed 
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with that most prevalent in the ancient Chinese ammunition of Han times, with which I had become 
so familiar in the course of my explorations along the Tun-huang Limes.^ The documentary 
evidence there secured, as well as the weight of the arrow-heads, makes it certain that they were 
intended for use with cross-bows. The fact that these finds were both made close together and on 
the same line makes it appear very probable that arrow-heads and coins were dropped by some 
• convoy of Han times coming from the side of China and carrying stores for troops. The way in 
which the coins as well as the arrow-heads had been allowed to remain on the ground, without 
being picked up at the time or by subsequent wayfarers, might suggest that the convoy moving 
towards Lou-lan from which they fell had been travelling at night-time, and probably a little 
off the main track, but still in the right direction. If more sand then covered the ground than the 
winds have left now, small objects would continue to remain hidden from view, even though traffic 
may have continued to pass close by for several centuries. 

The finds to which a fortunate chance had thus helped us at the very start were of great impor- Direction 
tance for my task. They gave welcome assurance that the direction I had decided to follow on the 
strength of previous antiquarian indications was indeed that of the ancient track by which Chinese by finds, 
political missions, troops, and traders had toiled for centuries through this lifeless wilderness. 

But they offered another advantage for which I had reason to. feel grateful. By their very nature 
they helped greatly to raise the spirits of my men and filled them with superstitious confidence 
that spirits were safely guiding them. I myself could not help feeling a strange thrill when I 
showed Hassan Akhun and the rest of my Turk! myrmidons the well-defined line running from 
south-west to north-east, just as if some kindly spirit among those patient oltl Chinese wayfarers 
who had followed this desert route beset with hardships and perils had wished to assure us that 
the bearing I was steering on was the right one. With a few similar incidents to be presently recorded 
it made me feel at times as if I were living through experiences dimly remembered from some 
fascinating story of Jules Verne's which I had read as a small boy. 

Beyond the spot where the coins were found the ground continued, for another mile and a half. Approach 
to show the same salt-encrusted clayey surface with low Yardangs. We then t:rossed a slight 
depression only about a quarter of a mile wide, with a har<l crust of bare whitish salt, and reached area, 
ground where shor gradually gave way to decomposed clay with an abundant admixture of gypsum '■ 
flakes and here and there a thin layer of coarse sand. It provided easy going for the camels, and 
when, after seven and a half miles’ march from Camp c, we reached the long narrow Mesa that had 
served as our guiding-point from L.J., the view obtained from it showcrl the same Jlat surface 
stretching for a consitlerable distance north-eastwards, and rows of Mesas adjoining it to the north. 

Our advance continued along the same bearing as we had followed from L.J. and brought us 
steadily nearer to an array of boldly sculptured Mesas of red clay on our left. To the south and 
south-east only a few isolated Mesas could be seen, rising above the level expanse of what, from 
a distance, looked like shdr^ extending right away to the horizon and obviously marking what 
had been the western shore of the ancient sea. 

For a distance of fully ten miles we thus skirted the southern border of an area rov<?re<l with Mesas 
rows upon rows of Mesas. With their fantastically eroded shapes they suggested visions of ruined 
mansions, bastioned town walls, towers, or Stupas, all red as if built of sandstone. Cur north- structures, 
easterly route, to which 1 was careful to adhere, were it only for the sake of the camels, kept us 
clear of the ground where these Mesas stood close together and rose to heights which I estimatc<l 
at eighty feet or more. The few terraces, outliers as it were, which we actually pa.sscd by the side 

‘ Sec Descriptive List above, p. 289 ; Serindia, ii. pp. 759, the entry ' mica ’ in Maps Nos. 29, 32 should be replaced by 

767 (under *T. 007) j iv. PI. LIII. ' gypsum ’. 

** Throughout the ground surveyed near the Lop sea-bed 
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of our track averaged only twenty feet or so in height and were correspondingly narrow. Their 
axis lay uniformly from S. 20*’W. to N. 20®E., and thus differed distinctly from that of all the 
Yardangs observed in the Lou-lan area. The same applied to the bearing of successive rows of 
Mesas as observed with prismatic compass from our route.* The difference of bearing in this belt 
of Mesas is all the more noteworthy that the Mesas farther west which our route from Altmish* 
bulak crossed in the vicinity of C. xeix, and which probably connect with this belt, approximately 
conform in their direction to that of the Yardangs of the Lou-lan area.* The slopes of the Mesas 
actually examined were covered, like the ground adjoining, with flakes of disintegrated gypsum. 

From a Mesa where a ‘ fixing ’ was made after we had covered fifteen and a half miles, I could 
see that the belt of Mesas was thinning out northward on ground that seemed to rise slightly. 
But a strong south-west wind had by then obscured the horizon with haze, which prevented us 
from seeing the foot of the gravel glacis lying in that direction. At a distance of eighteen miles 
from C. c we reached the last Mesa, rising to over forty feet with a Stupa-like dome in the centre. 
Before us a bare plain, almost perfectly level, stretched to the east and north-east. To the north- 
north-west the edge of the Mesa-covered area was seen to curve round towards the point where 
Afraz-gul on his subsequent survey of February 15th, 1915, reached the lowermost edge of the Sai 
below Yetim-bulak. In order to make the most of the good ground for the camels we pushed on 
another four miles, the soil remaining much the same as before, but for a slight hardening in places 
owing to a thin outcrop of salt. The camels had kept up remarkably well all day, the worst sufferer 
of the preceding day being led at their head unladen ; they reached the patch of soft ground 
selected for our camp within eleven hours from the start. 

The day’s march, apart from the important find of coins and arrow-heads beyond L.J., had not 
furnished other relics of the ancient Chinese route. But the ground traversed had showif natural 
features that proved of material help in elucidating an interesting point in the ancient topography 
of the Lou-lan region. I had occasion, when dealing in Serindia with the Chinese historical records 
concerning Lou-lan, to discuss fully the important details to be found in the commentary on the 
Shui ching, composed by Li Tao-yiian ^ some time before a.d. 527, from which e?ctracts 

were first rendered accessible by M. Chavannes’s translation.* I there showed that the information 
given by Li Tao-yiian, undoubtedly from earlier sources, about the course of the ‘ River of the 
north ’ towards the ' town of Lou-lan ' ^ ^ its final outflow into the ‘ lake P'u-ch'ang * 


msm. agrees remarkably w'ell with what our surveys have shown of the early hydrography 
of the region once watered by the Kuruk-darya.® I indicated in the same work my belief that 
the ‘ Town of the Dragon ’, to which the concluding portion of Li Tao-yiian ’s account refers, can 
safely be located in the area covered with big Mesas past which the march just described had taken 
us. Before reproducing Li Tao-yiian’s notice of the ‘ Town of the Dragon ’ and explaining the 
considerations which determine my location of it, it will be convenient here briefly to summarize 
once more the data furnished by the passages immediately preceding. 

The identity of the river to which Li Tao-yiian referred Y^ith the Kuruk-darya is made perfectly 
clear ai initio by its eastward course being described as lying south of the kingdom of Mo-sAan 


* A closely similar deviation from the regular Yardang 
direction was observed by Dr. Hedin in the clay ridges of 
a belt which he crossed on his march of February 17, 1901, 
to the west of a sAJr-covered depression forming probably 
an extreme north-eastern inlet of the Lop sea-bed ; cf. 
llcdin, CeKtral Asia, ii, p, 114. Its position corresponds 
approximately to that of the salt-encrusted bay shown in 
Map No. 33. c. 2 to the north of Lai Singh’s Camp C. 90. 


* The delineation of the Mesa belt in Map No. 32. A. 3 
is too conventional to bring out the relative bearing of Mesa 
to Mesa in each row ; our plane-table, however, correctly 
records it. 

* See M. Chavannes’s Note addilimneUe to ‘Les pays 
d’occidcnt d’aprbs le Wei-lio ’, Toung-pao, 1905, pp. 563 ; 
Serindia, i. pp. 334 sqq., 419 sqq. 

® Cf. Serindia, i. pp. 420 sqq. 
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Sec. ii] 

31 |Ij; for the location of Mo-shan, also called Shan ^| in the Han Annals, in the westernmost 
Kuruk'tUgh is established.* On their farther course to the east the waters of the river are said 
to pass south of the town of ChU'Pin By this, as I have been able to prove elsewhere, the 

site of Ying-p*an at the head of the present Kuruk>darya must be meant.’ * ‘ Farther east ’, we are 
told, ‘ they pass south of the town of Lou-lan and then run off eastwards.’ A reference which the 
commentator makes here to the story of a Chinese military colony established at this town has 
been fully elucidated by me in Serindia. It renders it quite certain that by the ‘ town of Lou-lan ’ 
the site of the ruined station L.A. and its vicinity are intended." Tlie statement as to the river’s 
course being south of the town is in complete agreement with what the surveys recorded above 
in Chap. VI. sec. v have shown us of the succession of ancient riv'er-beds, all deltaic branches of the 
Kuruk-darya and several of them of great width, crossed on our march to L.A. from the south. 
To the north of the ruined station we had met with only a few dry beds anti none of considerable size. 

The next passage of the text directly concerns us here and may therefore be quotetl in full : 
* The waters of the river {Ho) proceed farther east, to empty themselves in the Vu marshes 
mm which are those called by the \^Shut\ ching the PUt-cli ang lake ^ 'Phe waters 

accumulate in the north-cast of Shan-shan ^ and in the south-west of the Town of the Dragon 

‘ The Town of the Dragon is the site of the town in which at one time resided Chiang Lai 
^ This was a great kingdom of Hu An overflow of the P'u-ch^ang lake covered 

up the capital of this kingdom. The foundations [of this town] arc still preserved ; ' they are very 
extensive. If at sunrise one starts from the western gate one arrives at sunset at the eastern gate. 
At the scarped foot of this town a canal had been made. On the line which has survived of it, 
the wind blowing has gradually produced the form of a dragon of which the face turned westwards 
regards the lake. It is from this that the name 'I'own of the Dragon ” is derived.' 

For the interpretation of the important topographical points here furnishctl by Li Tao-yuan’s 
account, the facts recorded in Maps Nos. 29, 32, on the basis of our surveys of 1914 and 1915 
afford safe guidance. These show us that the ancient river-beds, forming part of the Kuruk-darya 
delta and traced by us in the area south of the I.ou-lan Site, must have terminated farther east 
in marshes by the western shores of that great salt-encrusted sea-bed, dried up since a^far earlier 
period, which in the Shui ching and also in the Former Han Annals bears the alternative names 
P'u-ch'ang lake or ‘ Marsh of Salt ’ {Yen-tse 11^)' The present freshwater marghes of the 
Kara-koshun, formed by the dying Tarim near the south-western extremity of the same salt- 
encrusted Lop sea-bed, provide an exact counterpart to those ‘ Yu marshes ’ in which the river- 
beds of ancient Lou-lan once emptied themselves. 

It was along the approximate line of their outflows into those marshes that the survey between 
Camps C.ccxxxix. a and C.ccxli. a was made under my instructions by Afraz-gul in February, 1915. 
As will be seen from the ground shown on that line in Maps No. 32. a. 3, 4 and No. 29. d. 4 and from 
the surveyor’s diary record, a series of dry beds, recognizable moreover in some places by dead 
Toghrak trunks washed down from the banks higher up, were successively encountered by him. 
South-eastwards they lose themselves in the vast expanse of hard crurnpled-up salt which marks 
the former Lop sea-bed. By the side of these outflows there are found, for a distance of over 
forty miles from north-east to south-west, stretches of ground showing a surface of salt-encrusted 
clay, and in places still retaining dead reeds and tamarisks. These stretches of ground obviously 

* Cf. Chavannes, Voung-pao, 1905, p. 552, note 7 ; ’ Sec Herindia, i. p. 420 ; below, Chap. xxi. sec. ii. 

Serindia, i. pp. 334, 420. * Cf. ibid., i. pp. 421 sqq. 
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mark the position of those terminal marshes, which, at the time when the Lou-lan area was under 
occupation, formed a fringe along the western shores of the ancient sea-bed. The same process 
of salt-impregnation can still be seen to-day in progress in the marginal marsh-beds of the Kara- 
koshun which the traveller passes on the first two marches by the caravan track from Abdal towards 
Tun-huang. Owing to their position remote from the termination of the Tarim these beds have 
for long periods past received a supply of water increasingly saline, and that only at rare intervals ; 
ultimately, owing to shrinkage or diversion of the inflow from the Tarim, they have been left for the 
most part quite dry.® 

Now, of those Vu marshes once fed by the Kuruk-darya Li Tao-yiian's above-quoted passage 
tells us that their water ‘ accumulates in the north-east of Shan-shan and in the south-west of the 
Town of the Dragon If we compare the position of Miran and Charkhlik — the only cultivable 
areas of any importance in ancient Shan-shan, as seen in Map No. 30 — with that indicated by 
the foregoing observations for the terminal marshes of the several Kuruk-darya beds (Maps No. 
29. D. 4 ; 32. A. 3, 4), it is clear at the first glance that the north-eastern bearing here stated for 
the Yu marshes in relation to Shan-shan is perfectly accurate. Since they are said also to lie 
south-west of the Town of the Dragon it is obvious that the latter has to be looked for in the con- 
tinuation of the same bearing from* Shan-shan. 

On the ground to which this direction takes us it may be asserted with absolute confidence 
that no real town could ever have existed either in historical times or before then. We have seen 
that the area to the north-east of the Lou-lan Site, L.A., during the period when the route through it 
was frequented, could have afforded only the scantiest subsistence to a scattered population of 
indigenous herdsmen and hunters. The last dead tree marking the former existence of a riverine 
forest belt was left behind near the burial-ground of L.C., and beyond a point close to*L.I. the 
traces of ancient vegetation completely disappeared. The same observation, excluding the possi- 
bility of any larger settlement, applies equally to the utter wastes of bare clay, salt and gravel 
through which lay the routes of the surveyors farther north, as well as to the adjacent barren area 
of the Kuruk-tagh. We are thus necessarily led to assume that the site described in Li Tao-yiian's 
account as once occupied by the Town of the Dragon was in reality not a ruined site, but a locality 
where popular imagination, stimulated by natural features, placed the remains of a town. 

The yague reference of the text to ‘ a great kingdom of Hu ’ or barbarians, the submergence 
of its capital by ‘ an overflow of the P'u-ch'ang lake ’, the huge extent ascribed to the ‘ foundations ’ 
still preserved of this town, — ^all these suggest that we arc dealing here with a creation of folk-lore. 
But the essential fact confirming this impression is that on the very ground to which we arc taken 
by Li Tao-yuan’s clear and reliable topographical indications, there is found a striking natural 
formation accounting for the rise of that folk-lore tale. 

It is that great belt of high Mesas through which we first passed to the north of the castrum 
L.E. and along which our march of February 27th on the track of the ancient Chinese route had 
led us. With the wall-like steepness of their slopes and the fantastically eroded forms of their 
tops they must have suggested, to the imagination of ancient wayfarers, the walls, towers, and 
mansions of some vast ruined city. They called up the same ideas to us when we passed, the first 
travellers for many centuries, through this silent, utterly desolate scenery. That such was the 
impression on my TurkI followers was shown by the frequency with which my attention was 
called by them to dome-shaped Mesa tops which they took for ‘ P'ao-t'ais ', i. e. Stupas, and 

* I ha(^ a good opportunity of observing this process on De$trl Cathay, i. pp. 504 sq. 
my marches of February 21-2, 1907, eastwards from Abdal Sec Serindia, i. pp. 31 1 sqq., 335; above, PP. .X70 $q. 

along the southern shores of the Kara-koshun marshes ; cf. 
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thought likely to tempt exploration. That popular imagination in the Tarim basin has from early 
times been always much exercised by stories about ruined towns to be found in the desert, I have 
repeatedly had occasion to point out.“ And the legend current in the Uch-Turfan tract, which 
places ancient castles full of treasure among the fantastically serrated rocky peaks of Kaka-jade, 
provides a striking example of the readiness with which this belief attaches itself to natural features.** 
Parallels to this process could, no doubt, be found in Western folk-lore also, especially in that of 
alpine regions. 

This identification of the Town of the Dragon derives direct support from what at first might 
appear a fanciful exaggeration. I mean the huge extent attributed to the town by the mention 
that it was a long day's journey from the western city gate to the eastern. As a matter of fact, 
it took us a march of fully eighteen miles from L.I. in a straight line to got past the southern face 
of the Mesa belt, and this belt, moreover, as Map No. 32. a. 3 shows, extends for about four miles 
to the south-west of our starting-point.** 

Owing to the urgent necessity of assuring rapid progress along what I had recognized as the 
line of the ancient route, it was to my regret impossible at the time to attempt any close examination 
of the Mesa-covered area. I am therefore unable to offer any suggestion as to where the canal 
of which traces were supposed to survive ‘ at the scarped foot of the town ' should be placed. Still 
less can 1 locate the particular clay ridge from the form of which tradition appears to have derived 
the name ‘ Dragon Town ’, as recorded in the concluding words of his passage. 

But it is interesting to note that in the reference to the wind which ‘ blowing has gradually 
produced the form of a dragon ’, we have what looks like a correct comprehension of the great part 
played by wind-erbsion in the surface configuration of this ground. Whether the description of 
‘ the form of a dragon, which with its face turned westwards regards the lake ', has any possible 
connexion with the general NNE. to SSW. bearing of individual Mesas is a question to which 
even renewed examination of that strange ground might not permit us to give a confident 
answer. But we shall see presently how fully my own observations confirmed the accuracy of Li 
Tao-yiian's notice concerning the physical characteristics of the region adjoining the Town of 
the Dragon, and this must strengthen our belief in the intimate local knowledge possessed by the 
authority from which he borrowed the statements above discussed, together with the rest of those 
relating to Lou-lan topography. 


Section III.— ACROSS THE .SALT-ENCRUSTED LOP SEA-BED 

The level plain of clay which lay before us at Camp ci offered promise of easy progress ; I was 
therefore tempted to abandon the assumed bearing of the ancient route which we had followed 
so far for an almost due easterly course. I was anxious to avoid lengthening unnecessarily the march 
across the hard salt crust of the ancient sea-bed which I knew lay ahead of us. On the other hand, 
there was also danger in approaching the glacis of the Kuruk-tagh too closely and thus being led 
away from the nearest line towards our definite goal, the wells of Kum-kuduk, in the south-east. 
The morning was cloudy when, on February 28th, we started at daybreak, and the hills of the 
Kuruk-tagh to the north seemed strangely near. Finally, not without hesitation, I chose as our 
immediate guiding point the single small prominence rising above the flat plain eastwards, obviously 
a Mesa. 


“ Cf. Ancient Khotan, i. pp. 455, 460 ; Serindia, iii. 
p. 1334 with note ii on earlier notices, 

** ^ Serindia, iii. pp. 1301 sq. 

** The total length of the Mesa belt from L.K. north- 


eastwards was wrongly estimated, Serindia, i. p, 423, at 
* close on thirty miles ’, the correct compilationr from the 
several plane-table sheets not being available at the time 
of writing. 
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We had scarcely covered half a mile when the discovery of a fV u-chu coin picked up under 
my eyes gave welcome assurance that notwithstanding the altered direction we could not be far 
off the line which the ancient Chinese route had followed. Then we tramped on steadily for another 
five and a half miles, without my paying much heed at the time to the fact that the soil, though still 
showing a surface of decomposed clay with abundant flakes of gypsum, was increasingly hardened 
by salt impregnation. When we arrived at the Mesa, which rose to a height of about twenty-five 
feet above ground manifestly eroded, it too was found to be encrusted with shor. 

Here a strange discovery awaited us. I was just preparing to climb the Mesa to inspect the 
ground ahead, when one of my men noticed three Wu-chu coins lying in line, about a yard or so 
from each other, close to the western foot of the ridge. I picked them up myself, and found that 
the impression left by them on the salty clay was quite clear. Next there were found on the north- 
western slope, about five feet above ground level, the gracefully designed hook, cast in copper, 
C. ci. 05 (PI. XXIII), which probably formed part of a buckle, and the ornamental pierced copper 
ball, C. ci. 04 (PI. XXIll), together with a small corroded fragment of iron, C. ci. 06. The close 
search which was immediately made brought to light on the southern slope of the Mesa, on a level 
about ten feet above the ground near by, the major portion of an iron snaffle-bit, C. ci. 02 (PI. XXIII), 
and a small iron skewer with ring handle, C. ci. 03 (PI. XXIII). A little apart lay the rusted but 
otherwise well-preserved iron dagger, C. ci. 01 (PI. XXIII), retaining part of a cross-piece where 
the guard had been, and measuring over blade and tang a little over nine inches. This seemed to 
me the most striking of all the finds and suddenly brought back to my mind the similar incident 
in an explorer’s quest, as told in one of Jules Verne’s stories which I had read more than forty 
years before.’^ Finally we recovered two more Wu-chu coins, large inscribed pieces and well 
preserved, like the first finds, together with the fine pale-green glass bead, C. ci. 08 (PK XXIII), 
on the northern slope about eight feet above the ground level. 

The discovery of all these relics close together was a dramatic surprise. There could be no 
possible doubt that they dated from the period when the Chinese ‘ route of the centre ’ leading to 
Lou-lan was frequented by traffic. The evidence of the coins is completely supported by that of 
the small iron skewer C. ci. 03 (PI. XXIII), which in shape and make exactly conforms to five other 
specimens excavated in 1907 at different watch-stations of the Han Limes west and north of Tun- 
huang.* ,The collective character of the finds afforded striking proof that notwithstanding our 
deviation from the bearing indicated by the previous discoveries, chance, or perhaps a kind of 
subconscious antiquarian instinct, had rightly brought us to what must have been a place of halt 
on the ancient desert highway I was endeavouring to trace. 

But however much I rejoiced at this happy chance and the further guidance it promised, 
it left two puzzling questions unanswered. The first, relating to the immediate locality, arose from 
the fact that, apart from the first three coins, all the objects were found on the slopes of the clay 
ridge. This necessarily suggested at first that they had reached their position through wind- 
erosion, which had carried off the soil on the top where they might have originally rested, as certainly 
had happened with the metal objects picked up on the slopes of L.C. But a very careful search 
made on the summit of the narrow ridge revealed no trace of any structural remains. Nor did 


^ See Jules Verne, Voyage au centre de la Terre, 54'"* 
Edition, pp. 306 sq. 

The curious coincidence with the discovery of the old 
Norsemaa’s dagger which helps to guide the explorer in the 
fiction appealed to me all the more powerfully, that perhaps 
nothing on this globe could in strangeness more closely 


resemble that vast subterranean sea by the shore of which 
the great novelist's fancy places the incident than the dread 
ancient sea-bed we were now approaching. 

• Cf. Serindia, ii. p. 768, T.W. 005, 007 (PI. LIV) ; p. 775, 
T. XII. a, 0026 (PI. LIV) ; p. 784, T. xvill. ii. 9b; p. 788, 
T. XXVIII. 0019. 
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the rounded sAor-covered slopes bear out the assumption that wind-erosion was still here carrying 
on effectively its work of paring and scouring. It has since occurred to me that there might once 
have been shallow recesses or terraces cut into the sides of the ridge, to provide some kind of modest 
shelter, such as I had found on the slopes of the similarly isolated clay hillock, T. xiv, once occupied 
by quarters at the ancient Jade Gate of the Limes.® The small relics might have been left there 
by wayfaring occupants. The gradual disintegration of the clay would obliterate such semi- 
troglodyte hovels, while at the same time erosion, proceeding however slowly, would expose any 
hard fragments once hidden away on their floor. But all this must remain purely conjectural. 

Another problem, and one which at the time was bound to engross me far more, was presented Choice of 
by the outlook from the top of this Mesa. To the east, to which I turned with natural eagerness 
for a sight of the ground over which the continuation of our supposed route line would take us, pbee.^ 
the view was obstructed, beyond half a mile or so, by what seemed an unbroken maze of high 
parallel ridges, Yardang-like in shape, but all glittering in a white coating of salt. The open bed 
of the dried-up sea I was looking out for was entirely masked by them. The view of this belt of 
forbidding salt-coated terraces at once brought into my mind the dreaded ‘ White Dragon Mounds ' 
mentioned in all the early Chinese accounts of the direct Lou-lan route. How we should make our 
way through it was uncertain. So much, however, was clear, that the choice of the little Mesa on 
which I stood for a halting-place had probably been determined by the very nature of the ground 
which now faced us. There could be little doubt as to the reason for which it had been selected. 


At its foot was the first piece of ground, level and tolerably clear of salt, which ancient travellers 
moving westwards would strike after the trying march through the bed of the dried-up sea, with its 
blocks of hard salt, as described in Li Tao-yiian’s notice quoted hereafter. The equally forbidding 
maze of white salt-encrusted ridges which now faced us and manifestly marked the proximity 
of its shore had also to be crossed before they could camp in comfort. 

The encouragement derived from our fortunate discovery on the Mesa induced me to continue Origin of 
the eastward direction of our march. The soil turned rapidly into s/idr, and as soon as we had s"[™jjurfacc 
passed into a depression masked by the outermost line of salt-coated ridges, this assumed the form 
of crinkled cakes of hard salt suggesting the petrified ripples of an inlet from the great dried-up 
sea. This surface was so trying for the camels, that after covering about a mile and a half from the 
Mesa I had to change the bearing to N.8o®E. in order to reach ground where easier going was 
offered by patches of soft brown sAor, i. e. salt-impregnated clay, between the salt-coated ridges. 

Among these patches 1 noticed small lakelct-likc depressions in which large flat surfaces of pure 
salt were broken up by cracks into more or less regular pentagons. The position and flatness 
of these salt surfaces suggested that their formation was originally the effect of moisture. Their 
disruption, while drying, into cakes with crumpled edges and the subsequent corrugation of these 
cakes through contraction after renewed access of moisture seemed to offer a possible explanation 
of the origin and character of the process ; operating on a large scale both as regards time and 
ground, it has covered vast stretches of ancient sea bottom, such as we subsequently encountered, 
with solid blocks of hard salt, hoav'ed up and contracted into endless blisters and confused pressure 
ridges.* 

Thus we toiled on painfully for two more miles crossing line after line of salt-encrusted hillocks. Trying 
all drawn out parallel like Yardangs, but stretching from NNE. to SSVV., and thus almost at right 


* See Seriniia, ii. pp. 684 sq. ; also p. 721, concerning 
another such shelter cut into clay at tower T. xxiii. a. 

* The above-recorded observation fully bears out 
Professor Huntingdon’s explanation of the roughness of the 


.salt plain that represents the ancient Lop Sea, as contained 
in his very graphic and accurate account of his crossing 
from K6shc-langza to Altmisti-I>ulak ; sec Pulse of Asia, 
pp. 251 sq. 
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among salt- anglesto our intended easterly bearing. These ridges, as seen in Fig.'i75,' were not, like Y&rdangs, 
steep, but had a rounded appearance with comparatively easy slopes. Their height at first was only 
ten to fifteen feet. But even so they were impracticable for the camels, while the gaps between 
them were invariably covered with contorted cakes of hard salt, more troublesome even than the 
crumpled shor that filled the little valleys separating line from line. The camels were lagging far 
behind, and a disquieting report about their troubles had been brought to me, when at a distance 
of about nine and a half miles from our last camp I climbed a big salt-coated hillock rising to about 
thirty feet. The view ahead, and in fact all round, was very dismal. Everywhere the eye rested 
on a maze of elongated salt-covered hillocks, not of the clean-cut, well-defined shape of Yfirdangs, 
but strangely twisted and screwed. Between the rows of these ran petrified streams of shor, curiously 
suggesting miniature glaciers by the small pressure ridges of their surface. Nothing could be seen 
of the open expanse of the sea-bed, for which I was now eagerly on the look-out in spite of the 
difficulties that its surface was likely to offer. ^ 

I was thus left without any indication as to the probable width of this distressing belt of 
‘ White Dragon Mounds ’ — to give them the ancient name which, as we shall see, duly belongs 
to them. To force our way straight through it by keeping to the course due east involved a risk 
of the break-down of some at least of our camels even before we canie to the open ‘ sea ' of hard 
salt. It looked, moreover, probable that no route, even in ancient times, could have led right across 
these forbidding hillocks. I therefore decided that the only course open to us was to move along 
the line running N.20®E. to S.20®W., in which the salt hillocks stretched, until easier ground 
was gained. 

For this purpose we might change our course either to NNE. or to SSW. Consideration of 
the fact that the ancient route, where it could be clearly determined, had followed a general north* 
easterly bearing induced me to turn in the former direction. But if there had then been time to 
reconnoitre also to the SSW., I might well have given preference to the latter move ; for when 
a year later, for reasons to be explained farther on, I had sent back Afraz-gul for supplementary 
surveys on this forbidding ground, my capable young assistant, proceeding from the above point 
to the SSW. in accordance with my instructions, came at a distance of about two and a half miles 
upon more open ground with soft shor, and even found a patch of bare clay and gypsum vfhere he 
could can;|p within view of the open sea of hard salt.* We shall have occasion to return to this 
observation subsequently, when discussing the exact line followed by the ancient Chinese route 
where it crossed the bed of this strange sea.* 

Having accordingly returned to the spot where the camels were halted, I led them to the 
north-east, keeping as close as possible to the foot of the Yardangs ; for there the crust of salt was 
YSniangs. less blistered than in the middle of the stream-like shor-heds (Fig. 1 74), I noticed that the corrugate 
ridges of hard salt were highest, rising to as much as two feet above the general level, and the 
going worst, wherever, at a breach in the line of Yardangs, two beds seemed, as it were, to mingle 
their shor flow and increase the pressure. After having covered a marching distance of about 
six miles from the Mesa where the coins, &c., had been found, the height of the salt-coated ridges 
diminished and the shor of the beds between them became mixed with clay and coarse sand. Two 
miles farther on, a long patch of soft brown shor offered welcome relief to the camels' feet. 

At a point nine miles from the Mesa, where we made a plane-table fixing, the ground looked 
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* Cf. below. Chap. xx. sec. iv. 

In Mai> No. 33. B. 3 the entries ‘ clay * and ' mica * {rseU 
gypsum) ought to have been confined to the ground close 
to C. ccxxxviii. a. To the north of this the belt of salt- 


coated Yftrdangs is fully four to five mil^ wide ; to the 
sooth it thins out. 

* See below, pp. 311 sq. 
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mucB more ^gf^Seiv aiifl allowed us^once again %fhke the direction N.55®E. To the northward, 
bnly.smtd^Yardhng'iike ridges cdiild be seen,Sv^‘ to the north-east rows of reddish tower-like 
HfeSas sHowed in ^rilnng contrast above them. They seemed far away and probably only their 
tops wfi^ visible ; but the distance could not be determined as farther on we lost sight of them. 
It''has 0 C(^|Te 4 to me since that these far-off Mesas were probably identical with the belt of eroded 
terraces 0%.somewhat higher ground which Lai Singh's survey shows to the west of his camp 
C. (Map. No. 32. B. 2).’ As we proceeded the Yardangs sank away rapidly, and soon only light 
'sw^i^nbigs of the ground, in which abundant gypsum flakes were mingled with decomposed clay, 
remained to suggest the former existence of such formations. 

.. j After covering about ten and a half miles from the Mesa where the coins were found, we reached 
perfectly level ground of the same kind, slightly salt-encrusted and showing a thin layer of coarse 
drift-^sand. From a small isolated hillock rising two miles farther on above this plain, I sighted to 
tbie east a continuous line of the familiar white salt-coated ridges. It could be seen stretching far 
■ away to th <5 north-east, and is, I think, probably connected with the Yardang belt which Lai 
Sjngh's plane-table records about five miles to the south-east of his camp C. 89. The view obtained 
here decided me to abandon our north-easterly course and to steer due eastwards for the point 
where the fence of salt-encrusted ridges seemed thinnest. For another mile or so wc still had the 
benefit of an easy surface of decomposed clay. Then followed what seemed a shallow depression 
covered with rows of low salt-encrusted hillocks, with flat beds of hard s/tor between them. Fortu- 
f.nately the winds had driven a thin coating of coarse dark gravel across these, thereby making the 
ground less trying. 

The direction of the rows of salt-covered Yardangs was here, too, from N.20®E. to S.2o®W. 
Their Itnes after about a mile thinned out, and when we arrived in the evening near the eastern 
edge of this Yardang belt I had at last the perfectly open view before me of a vast salt-encrusted 
plain. It was the true bed of the ancient sea, which I knew that the old Chinese route to Lou-lan 
must have crossed, and which we had to face on the morrow. With its trials before us, I was glad 
to find a spot near the edge of the Yardang belt where the salty ground, hard indeed but fairly 
smooth, allowed men and camels to lie down without discomfort, after the day’s total march of 
close on twenty-one miles. But it was only with great difficulty that the iron tent-pegs could be 
driven into the surface of salt. , 

Much of the night had to be spent by the men in ‘ re-soling ’ those camels which had again 
become footsore on the hard sAor between the Yardangs. After that dismal ground, it was almost 
with a sense of relief that in the light of the early morning of March ist we beheld from the last 
Yardang ridge the bed of the ancient sea stretching away to the east and south-east as a perfectly 
level plain. Only a few isolated knolls rose island-like slightly above it far away in the distance. 
Through powerful glasses it was just possible to make sure that these were the tops of hills, mani- 
festly those with which the low desert ranges of the westernmost Pei-shan abutted on the huge 
dried-up basin. It was encouraging to point to them as affording assurance that ‘ land ' was in 
sight, however long the difficult crossing before us might prove. To the north and north-cast 
a continuous fringe of low hills showed above the horizon, very distant also, yet confirming my 
belief that the ancient route — which from evidence discussed below I knew to ha\ e crossed the 
sea-bed — could not be sought for much farther to the north than the point where we stood. On 
ground like this it seemed useless to search for direct evidence of the line actually followed by the 
route, even if considerations of safety had allowed time for the purpose. 

f 

* The Yftrdang symbol was used by LAl Singh without been retained in the map in the absence of further evi- 
distinetton lor all formations due to wind-erosion, and has dence. 
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The shore of the ancient sea was well marked by the salty soil sloping away everywhere, 
gently but steadily, from the foot of the outermost Yardangs towards the level plain. Owing to 
the gentleness of the gradient, it was difficult to estimate accurately the relative depression of the 
bed at the point where its surface seemed to become absolutely flat. But it could certainly not 
be less than thirty feet and might well be more. The distant hill-top to the south-east towards 
which I had proposed to steer became invisible as soon as we had begun to descend from the foot 
of the Yardang line, and I accordingly directed our course to S.94®E., where a short stretch of 
hill outline, rising island-like on the horizon, served as a convenient guiding point. Within half 
a mile from the ‘ shore ' the salt surface, so far tolerably uniform, turned into a seemingly endless 
expanse of crumpled puckered cakes of hard salt. The edges of the buckled-up slabs of salt, rising 
at an angle, protruded often a foot or more above others crushed in beneath them (Fig. 179). The 
ragged edges invariably showed the white of pure salt, while the upper surfaces of the cakes generally 
had a greyish hue, probably due to the admixture of fine dust. 

Progress over this hummocky shor was tryingly painful to the feet, even when protected by 
stout boots. Yet the camels kept up at first better than I had hoped for, evidently because stepping 
out widely they were able to select the less corrugated spots to put their feet on and thus to avoid 
the worst of sharp edges. After abput eight miles’ march the low hill-top to the south-east I had 
sighted from camp at sunrise reappeared above the hazy horizon. As the hills to the east seemed 
still as distant as before, I decided to steer for the former and thus to shorten somewhat the distance 
that still separated us from the south-eastern inlet of the dead sea along which we should find 
the Miran-Tun-huang caravan track with its wells. Still farther away to the south-south-east, 
there soon rose what looked like the top of a bold detached headland. I took it — rightly, as 
the subsequent survey proved — for the salient angle which the barren range overlooking that 
inlet projects into the dried-up sea-bed, and which I had previously sighted on our journey in 
1907.* 

1 1 could now be seen that the island-like hilhtops to the north-east, which we had sighted from 
camp in the morning, joined on to the low range bordering the northernmost extension of the dry 
sea basin east of Kauriik-bulak (Map No. 32. b, c. 2). The observation made at this time of the 
height of its crest sinking towards the east has been confirmed by the clinometrical readings taken 
by Lai Singh, who passed nearer to the foot of that desert range. Our plane-table intersections 
clearly indicated a bend of the range to the north-east, probably enclosing a bay-like extension of 
the ancient salt sea. Lai Singh’s route, which actually led across this bay, subsequently proved 
that w'e had done well to avoid it by effecting our passage farther south. 

After we had covered two miles of the new course, S. 120®E., the surface became even more 
trying than before. It now looked exactly like a choppy sea overrun with ‘ white horses ’, one to 
two feet high and suddenly turned to hard salt.* I wondered how long it would be before the 
camels’ feet were all lacerated by the sharply serrated edges of the smaller protuberances which even 
their long legs could not avoid. And, indeed, I noticed that their track, as I followed it when hasten- 
ing ahead after each fixing of the plane-table, was grievously, marked by blood-stains. The camels, 
moreover, found a fresh source of trouble from here onwards in the shape of strange gaping cavities, 
usually from three to four feet in depth and somewhat less in width at their mouth, which studded 
the ground, often in close proximity to each other. Their sides were invariably encrusted with 
heaped-up floe-like blocks of rather darker salt (Fig. 180). These were leaning at sharp angles 

* See Desert Cathay, i. pp. 520 sqq. ; Serindia, v. Map kind of surface in the ancient sea-bed where Professor E. 

No. 67. B, c. 3. Huntington crossed it on his plucky journey from Koshe- 

* For a very graphic and true description of the same langza to Altmish-bulak, sec his Pulse oj Asia, pp. 250 sq. 
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against each other, as if torn asunder by some force acting from below. I was unable to arrive 
at any clear conclusion as to their exact origin. 

It was with real relief that, after a weary tramp of twelve miles, we sighted a line of white 
Yardangs far away, set off against the darker fringe of rising ground in the'distance. The appear- 
ance of these salt-coated terraces was now gratefully welcomed as a sign that ‘ land ’ was near. 

For another five miles we had dragged ourselves painfully onwards, after which the surface of 
shor became somewhat less hard and crumpled ; and at nightfall, having marched a little over 
nineteen miles in all, we reached the edge of the salt-coated Yardang belt. Here I discovered 
a delightfully soft patch where brown shdr was overlying a soil of coarse sand ; the camping-place 
it offered was a great boon for men and beasts alike, and I felt profoundly grateful for it. I 
appreciated it even more when the camels arrived much belated in the dark, realizing what it meant 
to have escaped a night’s halt on ground where neither beast nor man could have found a spot to 
rest in comfort. And when the next days’ marches proved that we had crossed this forbidding 
sea of hard salt at the very point where it was narrowest, I had reason to be thankful for the indica- 
tions that had led me to select this line. 

One of the hired camels had broken down some miles out ; the men whom I sent back from 
camp could not find it in the dark, and it was only brought ip next morning. The feet of most 
of the others were cracked and sore, and the ‘ re-soling ’ of the worst sufferers kept the men busy 
during the night, though a bitter north-east wind made the work doubly trying. The camels 
themselves now seemed to feel hunger more than all the rest of their trials, and could with difficulty 
be prevented, on the march, from eating the reed-straw off each other’s saddles. As soon as they 
had arrived and were unloaded, they took eagerly to eating the soft salty soil. When the abandonetl 
camel was recovered in the morning neither feeding with oil-cakes from our reserve of emergency 
fodder nor a fair drink of melted ice could restore the poor animal’s strength. Ultimately, as it 
was unable, though unladen, to keep up with the rest, it had to be shot a few miles from the start. 

This was the only loss ever incurred on all my desert crossings. 

Our march was resumed on the morning of March 2nd with the previous south-easterly bearing. Progress 
It led first between salt-encrusted Yardang ridges of the same type as those we had encountered 
along the opposite shore of the sea-bed. They rose from twenty to twenty-five feet and standing Yardangs. 
in closely serried lines for the first couple of miles forced us to make constant detours. T^te Nullahs 
between them showed a hard crust of salt. But its cakes were big and fairly flat, and after the 
preceding day’s experience the going seemed comparatively easy. Farther on, the lines of Y ardangs 
grew wider apart, and the patches of sAor-covered ground between them, one hundred to two 
hundred yards broad, were marked only by low swellings of salty soil or small hillocks with gentle 
slopes. The ridges themselves all retained their wall-like appearance and showed a uniform 
bearing from N.3o®E. to S.30® W. For the first four and a half miles from camp they continued 
to be heavily coated with sAor, as if they had been submerged for a long period in the salt sea. 

Yet the sAor between them grew gradually less hard, and was in places overlaid with coarse sand 
and a thin coat of gravel, no doubt blown down from the Sai eastwards. The ends of the ridges 
still adjoined so closely that passages practicable for camels had to be sought by detours. 

Beyond this distance the intervals between the lines of Yardangs grew wider and wider, and Yardangs 
the Yardangs themselves less heavily impregnated with salt. They were in con.s<‘<|uencc far more 
exposed to the erosive action of the winds, and this had left its clear mark upon them by shaping 
their tops into fantastic forms suggesting domes, pinnacles, &c. The ridges themselves became 
lower and lower as we continued our march to the south-east, and after having covered'close on 
nine miles from Camp C. ciii, we reached with true relief the edge of a wide plain. Its level surface. 
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composed of soft disintegrated ctay with plentiful flakes of gypsum, offered excellent going to our 
weary feet. ' ' . ' ■ • 

The wide view obtained from our next plane-table fixing, on a low hillock about twelve and 
a half miles from camp, necessarily raised in my mind the question why this plain had escaped 
erosion, such as had produced the broad belt of Yardangs just traversed, or alternatively why it 
should have been worn and levelled down so much more uniformly. The fact of the aneroid 
recording a steady rise distinctly supported the former assumption, without supplying the required 
explanation. I shall presently recur to this and some kindred geological cjuestions suggested by 
the present environment of the ancient sea-bed. To the east and south-east we could now see 
clearly the terminal spurs of at least two separate ranges of low hills jutting out towards the great 
basin, with a wide gravel glacis descending at their foot. Westwards the view ranged over the 
vast salt-encrusted plain of the ancient sea-bed, stretching unbroken to the horizon, but edged by 
the Yardang belt which we had just transversely passed through. This seemed to end south-west- 
wards along a line of which the nearest point lay about four or five miles from where we stood. 
Beyond this line to the south no Yardangs were to be seen, either now or on our farther progress. 

The fact that we had been able on the preceding day to cross the formidable obstacle presented 
by the salt-encrusted sea-bed by a single day’s march had furnished me with an adequate and most 
welcome explanation why the ancient Chinese route we had successfully traced from L.J. to the 
‘ Mesa of the coins and dagger ’ had followed that direction to the north-east which at first seemed 
so puzzling. That direction was indeed leading away at right angles from the south-westerly 
line which w’ould have offered the shortest route from Lou-lan to the ' valley ’ of Besh-toghrak and 
thence to Tun-huang. But the great detour implied by that initial north-easterly bearing of 
the route had now proved amply compensated ; for it reduced the very serious physical difficulties 
which beset the crossing of the dried-up sea-bed within limits such as Chinese perseverance and 
practical ingenuity in transport organization might cope with. 

There remained the disturbing doubt as to whether direct archaeological evidence could be 
found, in the utterly lifeless wastes we were crossing, that ancient traffic had actually passed over 
the ground where I conjecturally located its line. After our long trying marches, in a region totally 
devoid of resources, there still remained a considerable distance to cover with our worn-out transport 
before w’q could hope to reach drinkable water. It was therefore incompatible with due regard 
for my caravan’s safety to spare days for that close and systematic search which alone could give 
reasonable hope of discovering small relics, such as had helped me to the west of the ancient sea-bed. 
But fortune again favoured me and came to my assistance with finds which, small as they were, 
sufficed to give assurance that we were still near the ancient desert track. 

We had scarcely proceeded more than half a mile to the south-south-west of the above-mentioned 
low hillock when a Chinese copper coin of the large inscribed Wu-chu type was picked up by one 
of the camelmen in my presence. On continuing our march in the same direction for only two 
furlongs Afraz-gul’s keen eyes lit upon a spherical bead of translucent white glass, C. ciii. 05, 
lying on the coarse sand which here lightly covered the soil.‘® These two small objects picked 
up along the very line of our march raised a strong presumption that they had dropped from 
traffic following a route of identical or closely similar bearing. A second coin picked up within 
a mile and three-quarters of the first fully confirmed this conclusion ; but the find was attended 
by a discovery which at the time was bound to exercise our minds even more by its strangeness. 
Niaz Pawan, one of our two Lopliks, while searching the ground in the direction we were following 
suddenly noticed a man’s footprints leading off to a small hillock close to the west of our route. 

C. ciil. 05. Glass bead, translucent white, spherical. Diam. i*. PI. XXlll. 
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Oo traddng them hvn ^foicihd ^^^Hirihid Wu-cku coin of the large type firmly adhering to 

the Mil^thin ei^ht ||ards\or«^*-'^t ^.tlle hiH^k. There could be no further doubt now that 
our first march esisf of th€ 4i‘ied<«^$M-be(l had brought us back again to ground <mce traversed 
by thc^ancient v^a^l-out#. ^ • 

Before proceeding to review the early Chinese notices referring to the salt wastes we had 
crossed, I may cohveniently dispose here of that incident, the discovery of those footprints which 
so sud^nly. athd so strangely seemed to bring us back to the world of the living. They puzzled 
me at first greatly, more even than my companions ; for I knew from our approximate position on 
the plane-table that between forty and fifty miles still separated us in a straight line from Achchik- 
bulak, the nearest point on the caravan track to Tun-huang (Map No. 32. c. 4), and that a consider- 
able pprtibn'*Qf this distance necessarily lay across the g^eat eastern bay of the sea-bed which that 
track skirts. The presence of this forbidding barrier excluded all thought of travellers after losing 
the track having erred away so far northward. It was equally impossible to assume that the foot- 
■prints went back far in time ; for though effaced in certain places particularly exposed to the wind, 
they were in general too sharply marked. The man who had made them, after ascending the hillock 
evidently for a look-out, had come down again. Tokhta-Akhun tracing his steps with the experi- 
enced eye of the hunter, soon discovered that they led back to the track of two more men accom- 
panied by a pony and a donkey. The mysterious little party had come from the south and been 
apparently steering northward. 

It was getting too late for us to follow their track farther before pitching camp on the level 
clay plain two miles and a quarter beyond the hillock where we had first discovered the footprints. 
But while the men, by the side of the scanty fire which served to melt ice for their tea, were dis- 
custihg the riddle set by the strange presence of men in this lifeless wilderness, a clue to its solution 
was found. Mahmud, the young camelman, who had accompanied Lai Singh on his journey in 
Decimber to Nan-hu and returned with him by the caravan track leading from the end of the 
Tun-huang Limes to Miran, remembered having heard from Tungans grazing near our old camp 
C. 155 of 1907 that some time before, probably in November, a Chinese trader, after losing en route 
practically the whole of his transport, hired donkeys from Khotan, had been robbed of three 
* horseshoes ’ (yamiu) in silver and a valuable pony by the three Khotanese who had contracted 
to take him and his goods to Tun-huang. The rogues were said to have decamped witl) the pony 
and the last surviving donkey. The Chinaman, whom they had abandoned to his fate on the 
desert route, managed somehow to make his way to where the Tungans picked him up in a state 
approaching collapse. Subsequently, towards the close of December, Lai Singh had found con- 
firmation of the story when he came upon the abandoned loads and fifteen dead donkeys at the 
brackish springs of Yulghun-bulak, about seven miles to the east of Achchik-bulak.^^ 

It thus became clear that the footprints we had chanced upon were those of the faithless 
donkeymen. Knowing that their robbery was bound to be discovered by any caravan moving 
along the desert route and that their appearance at Charkhlik would likewise be noted and excite 
suspicion, which would lead earlier or Jater to their being caught by the Chinese authorities, they 
had evidently tried to escape with their ill-gotten ‘ treasure ’ northward and thus to reach Turfan. 
Even had ice already formed at the time at the brackish springs of Yulghun-bulak — Lai Singh 
had found none yet when passing weeks later — they could only have carried a very limited supply 
of that or of water, besides food, fodder and belongings. At the point where we found their foot- 
prints their animals must have already for three days gone without water. Even with the guidance 

^ The s|Miiigs are oiarked in Map No. 32, d. 4, but not the name Yulghm-Mak. I did not hear of this on my own 
paaMge in 1907. 
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of a map the men could not have struggled through to Kauriik-bulak, the nearest of the salt springs 
in the Eastern Kuruk-tagh, in less than three more days, and their animals must certainly have 
perished before that. Nor could icc have been found by them in November at Kauruk-bulak 
or at any of the other salt springs farther north (Map No. 32. a, b. 2) which Lai Singh explored 
in the following winter. 

It was thus highly probable that the ill-fated party of thieves had met in this inexorable waste 
with an end involving far harder retribution than human justice would have inflicted for their 
misdeed. Abdurrahim, when accompanying Lai Singh in January, 1914, to Kauriik-bulak and 
the northern springs previously known only to a few daring hunters of wild camels, could find no 
trace of their passage. But we came upon their footprints again on the marches of the next two 
days, and followed them right through to the point where their track emerged on ‘ land ' after 
crossing the great bay of the salt-encrusted sea-bed. At two places we found traces of their having 
camped or halted, and wondered whether the poor rogues had been troubled by any misgivings 
as to the fate which was awaiting them. 


OBJKCrS FOUND AT FOOT AND ON SLOPF.S OF MESA, SIX MILES EAST OF CAMP C. ci 


C. ci. 01. Iron dagger blade and tang, with broken 
cross-piece at top of tang. Edges blunt j point sharp ; 
cross-piece prob. p.art of guard. Rusted but strong. 
Length of whole gjt", gr. width of blade J*. Length of 
tang 3', thickness f*l. XXIII. 

C. ci. 02. Link of iron snaffle-bit (l>rokcn), with fr. of 
otiicr link rusted on to it. Ring at end corroded aw'ay 
for nearly half its circumference. Section roughly sq. 
Corroded but hard. Cf. L.A, 034 (PI. XXI) ; T. xxii. f. 01 
(PI. XLVIl). Length 31 ", thickness of rod f. diam. 
of outer ring c. tj". PI. XXIII. 

C. ci. 03. Iron skewer with ring handle, as Ser, ii. 
p, 775, T. XII. a. 0026 (PI. LIV) ; see also ibid., T.W. 005, 
007 ; T. XVIII. ii. 9. b ; xxviil. 0019. Broken in two, 
much corroded. Length 2J", thickness c. diam. of 
loop ij". PI. XXIII. 


C. ci. 04. Solid copper ball, pierced with rectang. hole. 
Well preserved. Diam. J", hole x f . PI. XXIII. 

C. ci. 05. Copper hook of graceful curve, spatulatc at 
bookless lower end, on back of which is stud. Recurved 
end narrower, but slightly thickened. Cast, Corroded 
through at one edge, or perhaps air-hole in casting ; but 
condition generally good. (^f. Anc, Khotan, i. p. 464, 
D.K. 001 ; ii. PI. LI. 2" x 2 * (broad end) A" (narrow 

end), PI. XXII I. 

C. ci. 06. Small fr. of iron, corroded. x 

C. ci. 07. Fr. of marble (?), roughly cuboid, veined grey 
in dark pink and buff. J" x x J". 

C. ci. 08. Glass bead, translucent pale green, roughly 
rectang. with irregularly chamfered sides. i|*'xj"xj'. 
PI. XXIII. 
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When we reached the open plain of clay at the foot of a gentle gravel glacis where our Camp 
civ was pitched on the evening of March 2nd, I knew that the most difficult portion of our journey 
in search of the ancient ‘ Lou-lan route ’ had been left behind us. Wc had come upon definite 
indications of ancient traffic on ground where that route was likely to have emerged from the salt 
wastes of the dried-up sea-bed. The configuration of the land before us to the south and east left 
little doubt as to the line it had subsequently pursued towards its goal, the western end of the 
Tun-huang Limes. I' rom what the plane-table and our mapping of 1907 showed, it seemed certain 
that the early Chinese pioneers of that route had only to kqep to the eastern shore of the dried-up 
sea, as it stretched away to the south in order to reach the mouth of the wide valley-like depression 
leading towards Besh-toghrak and the terminal basin of the Su-lo-ho (Map No. 32. c, d. 4). How- 
ever far into this depression the great eastern bay of the salt-encrusted sea-bed might prove to extend 
— our survey of 1907 along the caravan track towards Tun-huang furnished no definite indication 
on this point — it was clear, from what I had then observed along the southern edge of the depression, 
that desert vegetation sufficient for grazing en route, and possibly water, might be expected also 
along the northern edge. It was there, skirting the foot of the barren hill range which from the north 
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overlooks the valley between Achchik-bulak and Besh-toghrak, that the ancient route from Lou-lan 
would find its natural and easy continuation towards the terminal basin of the Su-lo-ho and the 
adjoining end of the Tun»huang Limes. The most direct line, it is true, from near our Camp civ 
towards Besh-toghrak would have led through the southernmost hill range of the Pei-shan. Rut 
there, in an absolute desert of stone and gravel, neither grazing nor water could have been found. 
Nor would the saving in distance, being comparativ'ely slight, have compensated for tlie needlessly 
prolonged hardships. 

Before, however, I proceed to giv-ean account of our experiences along the former, the obvious, 
route, it will be convenient for us to turn back once more to the salt-encrusted wastes crossed on the 
preceding three marches. We may examine, in the light of the observations there made, the notices 
that the early Chinese records have preserved for us of the Lou-lan route where it passed the P'u- 
ch'ang lake or the ‘ Salt Marsh '. The most instructive of these notices, though not the earliest, 
is furnished by what Li Tao-yiian’s commentary on the Shui c/ting tells us in continuation of the 
passage concerning the ‘ Town of the Dragon '. The definite topographical indications furnished 
in that passage have enabled us to locate this ‘ site ’ with confidence at the great belt of Mesas past 
which our march to the north-east of the Lou-lan area took us on I'ebruary 28th.‘ The graphic 
account which Li Tao-yuan proceeds to give us of the region comprising the ‘ Town of the Dragon’ 
may easily be proved to be similarly derived from an authority possessed of accurate local knowledge, 
and this justifies our dealing here with it first. The account, as rendered in M. Chavannes’ extracts 
from the commentary, runs as follows:* 

‘ This region has an extent of a thousand li ; it is entirely formed of salt, but of salt in a hard 
and solid state. The travellers who pass through it spread pieces of felt for all their domestic 
animals»in order to make them sleep on these. If one digs beneath the surface one finds blocks of 
salt, big as large cushions, which are piled up one above the other in regular fashion. [In this 
region there are] as it were mists which rise and clouds which float, and rarely does one make out 
there the stars and the sun. Little is found there of living animals and plenty of demons and 
strange beings.' 

‘ [That region] touches, on the western side, Shan-shan ^ and connects, on the eastern 
side, with the Three Sands ^ It constitutes the northern limit of the lake. This is why the 
P'u-ch^ang [lake] ^ ^ also bears the name of the “ Marsh of Salt ”, Yen-tse |^|| ^ 

When previously discussing this account among the Chinese records concerning the Lou-lan 
Site,* I have indicated briefly how closely the general flescription here given of the region near 
the ‘ Town of the Dragon ' agrees with the result of our surveys of 1914— 15 of the vast area com- 
prising the ancient sea-bed and the wastes immediately adjacent. The statement as to the ground 
* entirely formed of salt, hard and solid ’ is completely borne out by the observations recorded above 
of the bottom of the dried-up sea where we crossed it. Lai .Singh, whose route lay farther north, 
encountered the same terrible surface of crumpled-up salt over a wider stretch of its northern exten- 
sion. Of the trials encountered on this vast expanse of hard salt crust, when traversing it over a 
still greater distance from south to north. Professor Huntington has given a very graphic record.* 
The reference in the Chinese account to the piled-up ‘ blocks of salt, big as large cushions ', must 
appeal vividly by its truthfulness to those who have had to pick their way between and across those 
endless hummocks and huge buckled-up cakes of hard salt and have also seen the salt blocks, 
pressed one above the other like pack-ice, deep down in those innumerable fissures and hollows 
above mentioned (Fig. 180). 

^ See above^ pp. 292 sqq. * (f. Serindia, i. pp. 424 sep 

■ Cf. Twng-pao, 1905, p. 571. * See Huntington, Pulse of Asia, pp. 251 sejq. 
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We were fortunate enough, on the line taken for our crossing, to escape the necessity of spending 
a night on that portion of the sea-bed which is covered with a hard salt crust. But from what I 
saw of that stirface I could realize how little chance there was that even hardy camels, to say 
nothing of other transport animals, could secure on it a minimum of rest and comfort during halts. 
Professor Huntington mentions how his small party had to hew down with the axe hummocks 
of rock-salt a foot high in order to get places smooth enough for sleeping.® And Lai Singh’s party 
had the same trying experience at their Camp 89. Thus the precaution of spreading pieces of felt 
for their animals to lie down on would obviously suggest itself to wayfarers of old, when benighted 
on such ground, practical as Chinese are in arranging devices of this kind when travelling. The 
reference to this custom is also of value because it clearly establishes the fact that the ancient 
Lou-lan route, the only one which offered occasion for such a practice to grow up, led across the 
dried-up sea-bed and did not merely skirt it on the north. 

What we read in Li Tao-yiian’s account about the mists and clouds which rarely allow the 
stars and the sun to be seen in that region, is entirely in keeping with the atmospheric conditions 
that prevail over the whole Lop basin for the greater part of the year. The hazy skies that we 
experienced there between December and March are a direct result of the winds which almost 
constantly sweep across these great wastes. Whether blowing from the east-north-east, their 
most frequent direction, or from any other quarter, they necessarily carry with them fine dust, 
the product of ceaseless erosion carried on over the soil of the surrounding regions. This in the 
barren hills to the north and east and in far the greater portion of the sandy plains westwards is 
wholly unprotected by vegetation. During the spring and summer the region in the centre of the 
Lop basin is inevitably swept at frequent intervals by violent Burans bringing thick clouds of dust, 
and rain or snow such as would clear the atmosphere for a time must be there of extremely rare 
occurrence. 

That the old Chinese travellers across these dismal wastes were struck by, and made special 
note of, the absence of animal life is easily understood. It was impressive even for us who had 
already passed through a dead land in Lou-lan. This, in the times of the ancient traffic, still held 
life in its riverine belts of jungle, as well as in its scanty cultivated area. It is equally natural to 
find that the imagination of those early Chinese wayfarers peopled those forbidding wastes with 
‘ plenty of demons and strange beings ’. A,s I have had occasion to point out elsewhere, the same 
superstitious fear of the dangers from evil spirits haunting such ground clung to the southern 
route past the Lop basin, in the times of Hsiian-tsang and Marco Polo. This fear is as lively now 
as ever.® 

Coming now to the concluding remark of Li Tao-yiian’s notice, we readily recognize in it 
definite indications of correct topographical knowledge. Wc have seen that the region in which 
the ‘ Town of the Dragon ’ was located comprised the whole of the ancient salt-encrusted sea-bed 
and the desert ground adjacent to its shores. Keeping this in view, it is easy to prove the correctness 
of the statement that this region ‘ touches, on the western side, Shan-shan and connects, on the 
eastern side, with the Three Sands ’. A glance at the map shows that the westernmost extension 
of the sea- bed reaches the present Kara-koshun marshes and therefore the vicinity of the 
Miran tract (Map No. 30. c, d. i), where one of the chief settlements of ancient Shan-shan was 
situated. 

As regards the * Three Sands ’, I have proved, I think, elsewhere that the locality meant is that 
which in the IVet Ho' s account of the ' route of the centre ’ is referred to as the desert of the * Three 

• See ifuntington, Pulse of Asia, p. 251. • ( 1 . Serindia, i. p. 293 ; ii. pp. 560 sqq. See also Yule- 

Cordier, Marco Polo, i. pp. 196 59., 201 $q. 
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Ridges Sands *, San-lung sha ^ The reference in the JVei Ho makes it clear that 

these designations were applied to the northernmost offshoots of a belt of high sand dunes which 
the caravan track coming from Tun-huang crosses, just as did the ancient Lou-lan route, a short 
distance to the north-east of Besh-toghrak (Map No. 35. b, c. 4). Now'our surveys of 1914 have 
established the fact that the big south-eastern bay of the ancient sea extended continuously within 
the ‘ B&h-toghrak valley ’ as far as the vicinity of Yantak-kuduk (Map No. 35. a. 4). Thence 
a succession of shor-covereA areas or actual salt bogs extends in the same tlepression close to the 
west of the wells of Besh-toghrak (Map No. 35. a. 4 ; b. 3. 4). The accuracy of the statement in our 
passage as to the limits of the region with which we are concerned is thus vindicated by plain 
topographical facts. 

It is not possible for us to test in the same conclusive fashion the statement made at the begin- 
ning of the passage : ‘ This region has an extent of a thousand H ; ’ for we are not definitely told 
the direction to which this measurement applies. But it is certainly noteworthy that the recorded 
estimate agrees remarkably well with the distances measured along either ol th<.‘ two possible 
routes by which a traveller starting from the northernmost point of the ‘ rhree .Sands ’, east of 
Besh-toghrak, could attain the nearest habitable ground beyond the western extremity ol the 
sea-bed. As long as the Lou-lan area received water from .the Kuruk-tlarya and was cajxible 
in places of human occupation, the western edge of the great salt waste which the Chinese knew 
by the name of u-ch^ ang or Yen-tsS, ‘ the Marsh of Salt ’, might be reached at two diflerent 
points, either by proceeding to Lou-lan by the ‘ route of the centre ’ or else by following the still 
practicable caravan track to Miran along the southern shores of the sea-bed. 

Now the aggregate of my marches, as measured by cyclometer from L.J., the last outpost 
of Lou-lan, to the northernmost of the * Three Sands ’ east ol Besh-toghrak, along what 1 believe 
to have been the approximate line followed by the ‘ route ol the centre ’, amounted to 199 miles." 
If the traveller were to start from the same point cast of Besh-toghrak ami to take the southern 
route still followed by caravans between 'Fun-huang and Miran, a total marching distance ol 
practically identical length, as measured by us with tlu? cyclometer in I'ebruary, i 9 ^^ 7 » 
miles, would bring him to Camp 143 ol our second journey. Near this we cattie upon the extreme 
south-western edge of the hard salt crust area of the ancient sea-bed. From tlu*re to tlu; west 
towards Miran, desert vegetation in gradually increasing proportion is found along, tlu‘ track, 
and the region of bare salt, clay, or gravel is definitely left behind.® Exj^erience gather(^d on my 
explorations in the Tarim basin and adjacent regions has abundantly provc-d that one mile there 
may ordinarily be reckoned as ecjuivalcnt to 5 li in Chinese r<;cords ol tlisianccs over lev(*l ground.’® 
Thus from whichever of the two routes the measurement of a thousand It might have been derived 
by Li Tao-yiian’s authority, this estimate ol disuince would appear surprisingly correct. 

For two reasons it seems to me more probable that thir recorfletl estimate ol e.xtent was taken 
from the Lou-lan route. In the first place the whole of the topograj)hicaI data mentioned in Li 
Tao-yiian’s notice relates to the ground traversed on this route.” .Secondly, we have in the coiu lml- 
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® Sec Serindia, i. pp. 418, 425 ; ii. pp. 555 sq. 

• In this reckoning clue allowance has Iwcn made for 
the detour implied by our having proceeded from Camp evii 
first to the route on the southern side of the Besh-toghrak 
valley and having followed this as far as Yantak-kuduk 
(Map No. 35. A. 4) instead of moving direct to Besh-toghrak ; 
see below, pp. 317 sep, 32T sq. 

The distance of 230 miles indicated in Serindia, i. p. 425, 
note 38, referred to the marches from Camp c to Camp cxii. 


farther to the east of Besh-toghrak, an<l made no allowance 
for the detour between (lamps evii and ex. 

* .Sc-e Map No. 30. n, c. 2. 

Cf. Serindia, ii. p. 735, with the references rpiotcd 
in note 28 a. 
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ing passage the distinct statement that the region in question ‘ constitutes the northern limit of the 
lake This will be fully understood if we keep in view the fact that now, as formerly, those very 
limited portions of the ancient sea-bed which still hold patches of salt marsh, with soft boggy ground 
or with open streaks of salt water, are to be found along the southern shore of the otherwise dried- 
up basin.** It must be remembered also that the terminal marshes of the Tarim represented by 
the present Kara-koshun can be shown to have already occupied in early historical times the south- 
western extremity of the basin, and that those once formed by the Kuruk-darya delta, the ‘ Yu 
marshes ’ of Li Tao-yiian, similarly extended into the south-western portion of the basin. Thus 
Li Tao-yiian’s authority was fully justified in describing the region of the ‘ Town of the Dragon ’ 
and the great waste of hard salt crust eastwards as ‘ the northern limit of the lake '. 

I'Vom Li Tao-yiian’s interesting account we may turn next to the notice which is nearest in 
time and, though brief, has the merit of clear topographical secjuence. It is contained in the record 
which the IVez ho, composed between a.d. 239-65, supplies of the ' route of the centre ’, leading 
from Tun-huang past ‘ ancient Lou-lan ’ to the great northern highway of the Tarim basin. This 
inifiortant record, which M. Chavannes’ translation first rendered accessible, has been fully analysed 
and discussed in Serindia}^ It will therefore suffice to quote the passage concerning this route, 
while restricting my comments, except those on the locality which directly interests us here, to 
a brief indication of the identifications there established or proposed. The passage runs thus : 
‘ The route of the centre is the one which starting from Yii-min kuan, sets out on the west, leaves 
the well of the Protector General ^ ^ turns back at the northern extremity of the San-lung 
(‘ Three Ridges ’) Sands ^ 101 fj'. passes the Chii-hi granary ^ 5 then, on leaving 

the Sha-hsi well turns to the north-west, passes through the Lung~tui ^ (‘ Dragon 

Mounds ’), arrives at the ancient Lou-lan 

Even though this itinerary lacks those indications of distances between the several stages 
which would have been very helpful, the certainty acquired in the course of rny explorations as 
regards the starting and terminal points and the guidance afforded by the recorded bearings made 
it possible for me, when discussing the passage in Serindia, to locate the intermediate stages 
mentioned with great probability. Starting from Yt\-men kuan, the famous ‘ Jade Gate ’, the 
position of which in Han times near the ruined fort T. xiv of the Limes west of Tun-huang is 
established beyond doubt,** the ‘ route of the centre ’ followed the. Limes line westwards, just 
as the present caravan track does, to its extreme end near the watch-towers T. iv. a, b. There I 
place the ‘‘well of the Protector General',*® As regards the ‘ Three Ritlges Sands’, the evidence 
furnished by the actual configuration of the ground, by the reference to the route which there 
‘ turns back ’, and by the very name, makes it practically certain that we have to place them at 
the northern extremity of a belt of high dunes crossed by the present caravan route to the east of 
Besh-toghrak.*® It is at or near the last-named important halting- place that I consider that the 
‘ Chii-lu granary ’ was probably situated. 

For the location of the Sha-hsi well we are afforded valuable help by the statement that the 
route on leaving it turned to the north-west. Reference to* the map clearly shows that the route 
coming from Besh-toghrak must have kept to the northern edge of the Besh-toghrak valley, in 
order to avoid the troublesome and needless crossings of the large eastern inlet of the dried-up 
sea. It had then, in order to reach Lou-lan, necessarily to turn to the north-west at the western 

See Maps Nos. 30. u. i ; 3*. c. 4 ; 33. c. 1 ; below, Serindia, i. pp. 417 sqq. ; ii. pp. 555 sqq. 

p. 318 ; Desert Cathay, i. pp. 507 sqip ** See Map No. 35, D. 4, *® See Map No, 35. C. 4. 

*• See Chavannes, T'oung-pao, 1905, pp. 552 sqq. ; *• See Map No. 35. B, c, 4, 
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extremity of the hill range which overlooks the valley and inlet from the north (Map No. 32. c. 4). 
When describing below our actual progress eastwards along the foot of that range, I sliall have 
occasion to indicate the direct archaeological evidence that the ancient route kept close to it. On 
the gradually widening strip of ground which separates the edge of the dtied-up bay with its hard 
salt crust from the clay cliffs and plateaus marking a geologically still more ancient shore line, 
we came first upon living vegetation on sandy soil near Camp evi, and this became plentiful some 
miles beyond it eastwards. Water, too, could be found there at no great depth from the surface, 
though it proved salt. It is in this vicinity that we have in all prt)bability to look for the position 
of the Sha-hsi well, where travellers from the side of Tun-huang would fintl grazing and, at a time 
when ' desiccation ’ was less marked, ev'en drinkable water, before having to face the absolut(? waste 
of salt and bare clay towards Lou-lan. It is only up to this point tliat drift-sand wouhl bt? found 
by them along the foot of the hill range, and 1 have pointed out in Serindia that this topographical 
feature may well have suggested the designation Sha-hsi ^ jllj ^j:, literally meaning ‘ the well 
west of the sand ’P 

Beyond this stage the Wei lid's itinerary mentions only a single locality on the way to Lou-lan, 
but one of special interest to us. After turning to the north-west the route, we are toUl, ' passes 
through the Lung-tni (Dragon Mounds), arrives at the ancient Lou-lan ’. In Scrindia 1 have 
already expressed the belief that in these ‘ Dragon Mounds ’ we must recognize thost^ arrays of 
salt- impregnated Yardang ridges which, as our surveys between Camjis ci and civ' have shown, 
extend on either side of the north-eastern portion of the dried-up sea-berl.**’ 'I'liey certainly form 
the most striking feature of the great dismal waste which .separates the foot of ilu; hills bounding 
the eastern rim of the Lop basin from the nearest confines of what was once the habitable territory 
of Lou-lan. Their identification with the ‘ Dragon Mounds ’ of the Wei Ho is directly supported 
by topographical evidence contained in an int(Testing passage of tlu' L'crmer Nan Annals. 

In the account which the chapter of the Annals dealing with the ' Western regions ’ devotes 
to the relations of China with the territory of Shan-shan or Lou-lan, there is an instructive reference, 
in connexion with events following the year 92 b.c., to the desert route leading from it to China.*® 

‘ Now the extreme eastern border of the kingdom of l.ou-lan where it approached nearest to China, 
was opposite to the Po-lung-iui || (‘ White Dragon Mounds ’), where there was a scarcity 

of water and pasture ; and it always fell to its share to provide guides, to carry water andio lorward 
provisions to meet the Chinese envoys ; but being frequently e.xposed to the «jp|)ressive raids oi 
the soldiery, they at last resolved that it was inconvenient to hoM intercourse with Chiij.i.’ 

This passage makes it perfectly clear that the name Po-lung-lui, ‘ White Dragon Moumls ’, 
the identity of which with the Wei lids Lung-lui, ‘ Dragon Mounds ’, was duly recognized by 
M. Chavannes, was applied by the Chinese to a desert tract lacing the extreme eastern coniines 
of Lou-lan territory and situated on the direct route leading to the latter Iroin China. We have 
been able in the light of direct archaeological evidence to tracti that route from the easternmost 
habitable ground of Lou-lan to the belt of salt-coate<l ridges which linos the north-western shore 
of the sca-bed. We can now fully comprehend why it was necessary for the Chinese missions 
arriving on that ground, then as now utterly devoid of means of sustenance, tf) be met by 

guides and to be furnished with supplies and above all with water. We can appreciate also what 
a tax the provision of all these necessities for safe transit must have thrown upon the scanty popula- 
tion of Lou-lan. 


” Cf. Serindia, ii. p. 557, note 20. 
** See ibid., i. pp. 340 sqq., 419. 


*• See Wylie, J. Anthrop. Inst., x. pp. 27 sq. ; for 
the name Po-lunji-tui, cf. Chavannes, T oung-pao, 1905, 
PP- 529* 53 *- 
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That the Chinese designation of ‘ White Dragon Mounds ’ was directly derived from those 
salt-coatcd Y ardang terraces through which the Lou-lan route had to pass on either side of the level 
plain of hard salt crust is conclusively proved by a passage which M. Chavannes in his notes on 
the IVei Ho' s account of the ‘ route of the centre ’ has quoted from Meng K'ang’s ^ commentary 
on the Ch'ien Han shu composed in the third century A. u. ‘ The dragon-shaped mounds have 
the appearance of the body of a dragon in earth which was without a head but had a tail. The 
highest rise to two or three chang (twenty or thirty feet) ; the lowest to over one chang (ten feet). 
All of them are turned towards the north-east and resemble each other.’ We have here as accurate 
and graphic a d(‘scription of these strange white ridges as an intelligent Chinese traveller might 
give to-day. After what I have stated above as to their fantastically twisted shapes, and yet 
uniform direction, we can well understand that Chinese eyes, ever keenly observant of peculiar 
topographical features, should find in them a resemblance to white dragons. The commentator’s 
statements as to the north-easterly bearing and the average height of the ' mounds ’ arc perfectly 
correct and obviously derived from an authority conversant with the ground. 

The passage of the Former Han Annals is moreover of special interest because it reflects in 
a striking fashion the exceptional difficulties which must have attended the movement of large 
Chinese missions, convoys and bodies of troops, by a route leading across so great a stretch of utterly 
barren ground and presenting formidable natural obstacles. How traffic of considerable magnitude 
was maintained for centuries over such a route in the face of all its hardships is a problem to which 
I shall have occasion to return farther on.®®“ But here already we may note that another significant 
reference to the ‘ White Dragon Mounds ’, to be found in the Ch'ien Han shu, is directly due to the 
seriousness with which those difficulties made themselves felt long after the first opening of the 
Ivou-lan route. 

In a subsequent section of the ‘ Notes on the Western Regions ’ the Former Han Annals 
tell us of a new route made during the Yiian-shih period (a. D. 1-5) from the side of Posterior 
C/in-shih, (Jijj, i. e. from the territory of present Guchen (Ku-ch'eng-tzu), north of Turfan, 
‘which, passing north of Wn-c/iuan 3 ?. J|[|» penetrated as far as the Yu-min ^ barrier; 
the journey was thereby reduced. The Wu-chi-hsiao-wei Hsii P'u-yii had opened [this route] 
in order to shorten the length of the road by one-half and to avoid the dangers of the Po-lung-tui 
A ^ (White Dragon Mounds).’®* We find an exactly corresponding reference to the avoid- 
ance of the Lung-ini as well as of the San-lung sha, the ‘ Three Ridges Sands ’, in the itinerary 
which the iVei Ho gives of this ‘ new route of the north ’, established as an alternative to the ‘ route 
of the centre ’ or the Lou-lan route.*® 

The topography of this ‘ new route ' to the W’estern regions which led from the Jade Gate 
north-westwards across the desert ranges of the Western Pei-shan has been fully discussed in 
SenndiaP I have also called attention there to the very serious natural difficulties which, owing 
to the absence, or at least extreme rarity, of water and grazing, must have likewise beset this route 
even in ancient times. These have made it, probably owing to the increase of aridity, altogether 
impossible for regular traffic at the present day. That such a route had to be opened up and 
followed in preference to that through Lou-lan, mainly in order to avoid the obstacles presented 
by the ‘ White Dragon Mounds ’, is perhaps the best illustration of the dread in which the ancient 


-® Sot* Ch.'ivanncs, J'’oung-f»io, 1905, p. 529, note 7. 

Cf. Ijelow, pp. 337 sfjq. 

** See JI. Chavannes’ rendering, ibid., p. 533, note i ; 
also W’ylie, J. Anlhrop. Insl., .\i. p. 109, 

** Sec Chavannes, Toung-pao, 1905, p. 533. Incidentally 


it may he pointed out that this mention of the Lung-lui by 
the IIV* Ho in the same connexion as the Po-lung-tui by the 
Ch'ien llan-shu supplies direct proof that both designations 
refer to the same locality. 

See Serindia, ii. pp. 705 sqq. 
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Chinese wayfarers must have held these repellent belts of salt-coated terraces and the equally 
trying sea-bed between them. 

That the name Po-lung-tui was applied also to an area much wider than that actually covered 
by those ‘ dragon-shaped ' white terraces was rightly recognized by M. Chavannes when dis- 
cussing the mention made of them in the Wei lio, though the absence of adequate geographical 
data would not allow him to locate them correctly. This wider application is prov^ed by the passage 
quoted by him from the Former Han Annals, which says: ‘straight to the west of Tun-huang, 
outside the barriers {kuan) [of Yii-men and Yang] there is the Po-lung-tui desert ^ 
and the lake PUt-ch^ang ’.** The reference shows that the geographical knowledge of 

Han times placed side by side, as they are in reality, the two areas, corresponding to the dried-up 
portion of the old sea-bed and to that still containing marshes. But by itself the passage would not 
help us to locate the ‘ White Dragon Mounds ’, and as it is the only other reference to them that 
I am able to trace in the texts accessible to me, we may turn now to the anti(]uarian question still 
left open, viz. as to where exactly the ‘ route of the centre ’ is likely to have passed through the 
Po-lung-tui. 

This question, which the textual references do not help to settle, is equally incapable at present 
of definite solution by the available archaeological evidence. . But if we carefully compare the 
latter with the topographical facts as our surveys recorded in Map No. 32 show them, we may, 
I think, arrive at certain conclusions considerably restricting the limits within which the line 
of the ancient route is to be looked for. Good fortune — or was it, perhaps, more than that } — had 
made us come upon unmistakable relics of ancient traffic just at those points where the route coming 
from Lou-lan entered the western belt of .salt-coated terraces and again where it passed out of the 
eastern Belt. I refer to the finds of Han coins, the dagger and other small objects at the Mesa to 
the east of Camp ci, and to our discoveries where we emerged from the Yardang belt on the eastern 
side of the dried-up sea and approached Camp civ. 

Looking at the configuration of both Yardang belts on either side of the sea-bed, as our survey 
shows them in Map No. 32. b, c. 3, it is easy to realize that if w(‘ had contimu'il on our eastern 
course from the above-mentioned Mesa to the edge of the Yardang belt and had thence struck 
across the sea-bed with a bearing approximately .south-by-east, we should have b<*en moving on 
a line which would have brought us straight to the place of the first coin find on the eastern side. 
On this line, the edge of the opposite Yardang-helt with its far easier going could he reached by 
a crossing of the difficult expanse of hard salt only a couple of miles longer than our actuql crossing 
between Camps cii and ciii. At the same time the total marching distanc<‘ would be greatly nnluced 
as compared with our circuitous route farther north. This saving is obvious from the map and could 
scarcely be less than fifteen miles. On the other hand, a course; from the same assumed starting- 
point with a more southerly bearing would certainly have considerably lengthened the e'xte nt e>f 
that trying surface of salt crust which travellers by the ancient route hael to cover, f or our survey 
shows that the eastern belt of ‘ Dragon Mounds ', with the far softer shor be;twcen them, enels close 
to the south of the line previously indicated, and that beyonel it the salt-encrusteel sea-be*el ste adily 
widens. 

It would have been cjuite impossible for me, for obvious practical reasons, to turn back fre^m 
Camp civ in order to search for traces of the ancient route where it was likely te) have entered the* 
Yardang belt to the west or north-west of our last coin finds. But when a year later the opportunity 
offered of letting Afraz-gul carry out supplementary surveys to the east and south-east of the once 
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** Cf. Toung‘pao, 1905, p. 531, end of note 7. 
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habitable territory of Lou-lan, I specially directed the Surveyor to revisit the ground where we 
first struck the salt-coated Yardangs on the western coast of the dry sea- bed. Its vicinity was to 
be carefully searched by him for any features which might throw light on the direction here followed 
by the ancient route. 

As Afraz-gul’s diary shows, he reached the Yardang belt to the east of the Mesa where we had 
found relics of ancient traffic in the shape of Han coins, a dagger, &c., on February 22, 1915, 
after two marches from Altmish-bulak. Having made his way south-eastwards between the 
salt-coated Yardangs, he found a patch of open clayey ground half a mile from the well-marked 
western shore of the sea-bed and pitched there his Camp ccxxxviii. a (Map No. 32. b. 3). On the 
same day he made sure of the exact relative position of his camp by searching the ground to the 
north-west until he reached and identified the find-place of the previous year at the Mesa marked 
on the map and situated about three miles from his camp. On the following morning, leaving his 
camp where it stood, he proceeded to the north-north-east, with a single companion, and came 
upon the footprints of my camels w'here, about three miles east of that Mesa, we had changed our 
direction to the north-cast.*® Thence he turned eastwards to reach the shore of the open sea-bed. 
He had movetl only one mile in this direction when he found on the sAor-covered ground a number 
of small fragments of oxydized iron, evidently the last remains of a completely decayed implement, 
C. ccxxxviii. a. 02-6. Discovered in the direct continuation of the line which had led us from 
Camp ci to the find-place of the Han coins, dagger, &c., these insignificant fragments can confidently 
be recognized as relics of the ancient traffic which had passed there. 

Tw'o miles farther to the east Afraz-gul arrived at the last line of Yardangs overlooking east- 
wards the open expanse of hard salt crust. The slope descending to it from the plateau-like ground 
which bears the sAor-covared Yardangs was very marked, and Afraz-gul subsequently estimated 
the difference of level at this spot between the flat floor and the shore-line of the dried-up sea-bed 
at about seventy feet. In contrast to the salt-coated terraces he had passed through, which rose 
from twenty to thirty feet and more, he noticed from this point that the Yardangs fringing the 
sea- bed far away in a north-easterly direction were all small and apparently clear of sAor. It 
did not occur to him at the time that the ancient route might have followed this easy stretch of the 
coast-line for some distance to the north-east before striking across the salt sea-bed. Accordingly 
he did not himself reconnoitre in that direction, but merely directed Abdulmalik, his companion, 
to proceed there, while he himself was busy with the plane-table and subsequently with prospecting 
to the south-west, in which direction their farther progress was to lie. Abdulmalik rejoined him 
after a time without having found any more traces of the ancient route. How far his search had 
actually extended remains doubtful. Those few fragments of iron remain, therefore, for the present 
the last indication of the line which the route from Lou-lan probably followed before its passage 
across the dried-up sea.*® And here we may take our leave of the ‘ White Dragon Mounds ' and 
resume our search for the old Chinese route over the easier ground to the east. 

2® See alK»\-o, p. 298. shore of the dried-up sea with a cairn, depositing a record 

I may note here that Afr&z-gul, in accordance with my below it. , This may help a future explorer to verify details, 

directions, marked the jjoint from which he had surveyed the 
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Section I.— BY THE EASTERN COAST OF THE DRIED-UP SEA 

Much of the night at Camp civ had to be spent in treating tlie camels, all of which were now Jfunh over 
beginning to show signs of suffering severely from their long fast. In view of their condition and 
of the trouble caused by the need for frequent re-soling, I was glad to continue our march to the 
south-south-cast. This course offered the hope of avoiding inlets of the sea. with their hard salt 
crust, and of keeping to the slightly higher ground with its easy going. After covering about 
five miles over decomposed clay sh( 3 wing flakes of gypsum, we crossed a witle rlepression covered 
by salt-coated gravel and then passed on to a stony Sai. Ledges of disintegrated rock, apparently 
composed of reddish chalk and quartz, cropped out above it. 'I'he ground became increasingly 
stony as we approached, after eight miles' march, a low but conspicuous ridge, the last offshoot 
of a hill chain descending towards the sea basin from the ENE. Similar decomposed ridges 
separated by depressions were in sight ahead. 

As the ancient route must obviously have avoided such broken ground I changcnl now j)ur Cairn found 
bearing to S.SW. so as again to keep closer to the edge of the dried-up sea which the route was more 
likely to have skirted. As we passed along tlur stony ritlge abov(‘ referred to, which rose about a 
hundred feet above the level of the adjacent .Sai, we came upon two small and roughly built cairns 
at the point marked on the map (No. 32. c. 3). On the larger of them lay the much-weathered 
remains of some animal’s horn no longer recognizable. Near them then* was a small triangle 
laid out on the ground with stones, pointing towards th(* west. It seemed difficidt to ascrilx* great 
antiquity to this rough mark, and still more so to account for its presence on ground which for 
centuries past could have attracted neither travellers nor hunters, brorn the ridge we could see 
the greyish plain of hard salt crust extending westwards to the horizon, as boundless as the open 
sea ; its shore-line, which was free from Yardangs, approached within a distance of about two 
miles.^ To the east groups of bold peaks were now clearly to be seen, continuing towards the F.N E. 
the line of the headland towards which our course had been shaped since w(‘ hafl emerge-d from the 
belt of Yardangs. I had taken this headland, the elevation of which was indicated by the clinometer 
as ranging from 3,210 to 3,840 feet, for the promontory overlooking the entrance to the great eastern 
bay along which we were to make our way to Besh-toghrak. I'he sight of those bold peaks in line 
with it, rising, as subsequent readings showed, to about 4,700 feet (Map No. 32. i). 4), now fully 
confirmed that conclusion. 

Descending the; gentle slope of the stony .Sai below the ridge with the cairns, we struck, at Marrh along 
a distance of twelve miles from camp, an inlet of the sea-befl. After crossing this, we found ourselves 
once again on the track of the thieves, which we had lost soon after leaving camp. It was running 
straight from the terminal headland above mentioned, and thus showed us plainly the direction 
towards Yulghun-bulak, the point where the rogues had struck off from the caravan track. To 

* In Map No. 32. c. 3, by a draughtsman’s error which with salt-coated gravel ’. The area marked with symbols of 
escaped attention, the contour line south of C. civ has been hard salt crust should have l)een extended about two miles 
Otrried too far west, instead of curving round the ‘ depression farther cast. 
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the men this oghre-bergan yol (‘ thief-granted path ’) seemed to give great assurance. A couple 
of miles beyond we crossed another narrow inlet of the sea-bed which seemed to continue some 
little distance farther ' inland The remainder of the day’s march, amounting to a total of twenty- 
one miles, lay over gently rising ground of detritus with low outcrops of decomposed slate here 
and there, producing little swellings and hummocks. Westwards from our track, at a distance of 
four to five miles, the edge of the level salt waste was to be seen, stretching away quite unbroken 
to the horizon. At two points we crossed the footprints of a wild camel ; they seemed to lead away 
from the foot of the hills towards the dry sea-bed. According to Tokhta-Akhun even its trying 
crust of salt does not deter the wild camels from covering great distances at the rutting season. 

The morning of March 4th broke with a close hazy atmosphere, foreboding the approach of 
a Buran. It had become painfully obvious that we must bring our camels as soon as possible 
to ground where they could find something with which to allay their hunger. The straw from the last 
few saddles that we could spare, as no longer needed for loads, had disappeared in a moment down 
their gaping mouths. We therefore felt encouraged when the first three miles' march across a stony 
Sai broken by low ribs of decomposed slate brought us to a depression holding two small tamarisk 
bushes. Though stunted in growth, they were still alive and had evidently supplied the thieves, 
who had camped there, with a little fuel. After another three miles and a half their track turned 
off to SSW. towards the last sharp-browed offshoot of the Sai. This evidently had served them 
as a landmark when they crossed the great dry bay. 

The sea of shor westwards was fully in sight here, though its coast, where the old route had 
probably lain, and the bay southwards were hidden from us by the headland. But knowing that 
the bay lay now close in front of us, and wishing to shorten our way along its northern shore, I 
now changed our course to the south-east. For about two miles we crossed a gentle glacis of 
white gravel, curiously suggesting approach to a sea-coast. We then suddenly found ourselves on 
the brink of steep clay cliffs rising about a hundred and twenty feet above the sea-bed. This 
stretched away unbroken to the south, south-east, and south-west as far as the eye could reach, 
like a petrified brownish-grey sea. The low marshy shore about Achchik-bulak on the opposite 
side of the bay, some twenty miles away, was invisible, evidently lying below the horizon. Nor 
could I anywhere discover with my glasses those strings of high Mesas which, as I knew from 
our survey of 1907, rise near the caravan track between Achchik-bulak and Kum-kuduk (Map 
No. 32. D. 4). 

The easier gradient in a small gully cut into the cliffs allowed us to bring the camels down safely 
to a strip of gravel, about a hundred yards wide, which stretched along the foot of the cliffs and 
formed the foreshore of the dried-up bay. Progress eastwards along this was easy, and produced 
all the sensations of a tramp by a real sea, with the billowy surface of hard salt stretching away 
unbroken to the horizon. Three miles from where we had descended we passed a bold bluff pro- 
jecting from the line of cliffs. Beyond this the hill range above us gradually rose in height and 
the coastal cliffs were broken here and there by dry drainage channels. No trace of vegetation was 
to be seen in any of them. At a point about two and a half miles beyond the bluff we came upon 
the first evidence that the ancient route had followed this easy foreshore. It was a carnelian bead, 
C. cv. 02, which evidently had suffered prolonged corrosion on the wind-swept ground. It was 
picked up under my eyes by Tokhta Akhun. 

As we followed this foreshore farther eastwards the hunter’s attention as well as mine was 
caught by an unmistakable narrow track impressed into the gravel. By its side led a wild camel’s 
recent footprints. We could trace it without any difficulty for over a mile, running on both over 
the gravel and the small intervening patches of shor. Then we lost it where the line of cliffs curving 
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off to the north-east marked a bight of the coast-line, at a point seventeen miles from camp. This 
strange well-trodden track cropped up again towards the end of the march, and beyond it also. 

It puzzled us greatly at first until the increasing number of camels’ footprints running along it 
farther on convinced both Tokhta Akhun and myself that it must have been trodden by wild 
camels moving along this line for a long time past. It pointed to visits paid by them to the eastern 
Kuruk-tagh from their present haunts along the terminal Su-lo-ho and in the Besh-toghrak 
valley. 

Tokhta Akhun however declared that he had never seen such a regular track used by wild Possilile 
camels except where it leads close to water, and troin that we were still far away. I well remember 
how the ancient track left in the gravel by the movements of Chinese patrols along the wall of the 
Tun-huang Limes has remained traceable to the present day.® I have accordingly wondered at 
times whether the wild camels’ use of a regular track here, on ground where the nearest open water 
is fully sixty miles away, may not have been induced in the first instance by the convenience which 
a path made by man afforded, and been subsequently continued through the ages. .Such an 
explanation must, of course, remain purely conjectural. I may, however, mention that Abdurrahim, 
who had also noticed the old well-marked track where he and Lai .Singh’s jjarty reached the northern 
edge of the great bay, put upon it the same interpretation quite independently, when I questioned 
him on the subject after our reunion at Kum-kuduk. 

But a still more curious observation awaited us. I realized, on sighting a promontory far ahead I nu c of 
to the east, that following the shore of the bight above mentioned would involve a considerable 
detour. So I decided to steer straight for a hillock rising within the bight of hard shor half a mile rcot^pized. 
farther on and in the direct line of that promontory. My hope of finding a better surface beyond 
it was disappointed. But when I had ascended w'ith Afraz-gul and Tokhta Akhun the salt- 
encrusted hillock, about twenty feet high, my eye was caught at once by a broad and absolutely 
straight line running across the hard salt surface from the western end of the bay towards the 
previously sighted headland. My companions, too, clearly recognized the line which passed close^ 
to the*south of the hillock. It was obviously the line of the ancient Han road cutting off the detour 
round the bay, and its trace was as clear as only this peculiar ground could preserve it. 

Tokhta Akhun was sent back to take the camels round by the shore, and then, having fixed Am ii nt 
our position on the plane-table, I follow ed the ancient track with ease as the depression of tjie surface 
marked it clearly. It at once brought back to my mind the appearance of the present caravan 
track towards Tun-huang, where it cuts across the big bight on the southern shore of th^* Lop .Sea 
beyond Chindailik.* Together with Afraz-gul I repeatedly measured tin? track an<l found tluit 
it showed a fairly uniform width of twenty or twenty-one feet. Its surface was sunk about ;i foot 
below the average level of the adjoining crumpled-up salt-cakes and offerefl tolerably good going ; 
for within the track the salt-cakes were either much worn down or were covered with a layer ol 
soft shor. This smoother state of the surface must have resulted in the main from the grinding 
effect of heavy traffic, much of it probably in carts. But comparison with the surface noticed in 
shallow drainage channels passing into*the shor from the hill-side at other points of this coast-line 
suggested another explanation : an occasional accumulation of flood water in the worn-down 
track, rare as it must be, may have contributed to produce its present appearance. 

We were able to follow the straight track of the ancient route, thus fortunately traccfl here, Striiif’liituss 
without a break for two miles to where it met the clay promontory already refern-d to, at the easUtrn 
end of the bay. This headland, on close approach, proved to be broken up into a series of wind- 
eroded terraces, much after the fashion observed at the end of the Sai tongues projecting into the 

* Cf. Serindia, ii. pp. 656 sq., 68a. ® Stc ibiil., ii. pp. 5 ( athay, i. p. 507. 
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terminal basin of the Su-lo-ho.* Beyond it the height of the line of cliffs diminished. The plateau- 
like ground above them was cut up by narrow ravines which undoubtedly were due to erosive 
water action. Along this ground the shore curved but little, and no further indication of the old 
route could be traced on the stretches of hard salt crust adjoining. But quite close to the termination 
of the ancient track across the bay, one of the camelmen picked up below the cliffs a neatly made 
bronze tag, C. cv. 01 (PI. XXIII), with rivets, which had evidently once been fastened to the end of 
a leather straj) or cord. Here again was welcome evidence of the ancient traffic that had followed 
this route. It was curious to observe that for about half a mile from the same point eastward 
the foot of the eroded terraces was skirted by a well-marked bank of raised ground about twenty 
feet wide and at a level about three feet above the shore, along which it stretched in a fairly 
straight line. I could not arrive at any definite opinion about it, but may mention that for 
most of its length the previously noted track of wild camels kept with striking regularity close by 
its side. 

The men with the cami'ls took to this ‘ road ’, which seemed so well trodden, with increased 
confidence, and their brave worn-out beasts had their reward when, after having covered fully 
twenty-two miles, we arrived at the e.xtreme end of a narrow strip of sandy soil fringing the foot 
of the eroded plateau and supporting scattered tufts of reeds (P ig. 183). Very scanty as the grazing 
was, it was a great boon for the camels. A \ iolent Buran coming from the south-w est broke upon 
us as soon as camp was pitched, and made the night trying for us men. Yet my relief was great 
that we had carried our search for the ancient route safely past the formidable obstacles that the 
shores of the dried-up .sea had presented. 

On the morning of March 5th a heavy haze hung over the great bay, and at first scarcely 
allowed us to make out the nearest peaks on the hill range above us. Not feeling certain w'here 
vegetation might be found again farther on, we made a late start for the sake of the camels. We 
noticed, to our relief, after a march of a couple of miles under the coastal cliffs, that the patches 
of reed-beds grtwv wider. Next a few tamarisks, some alive, some dead, appeared on isolated sand- 
cones to the south. After three miles of march we also came upon thorny scrub, and half a mile 
farther on the surface of the sandy soil showed signs of moisture. 1 had a well dug near a reed- 
covered little sand hillock ; it yielded plentiful water at a depth of only four feet, but it was very 
salt, probably ow ing to a hard crust of shor w hich w as struck there. As it w*as from hunger far 
more than from thirst that the camels W'cre suffering, and as there w-as still an ample reserve of ice 
lor the men, we did not repeat the experiment elsewhere. I now regret this ; for perfectly fresh 
water was subsequently struck by Lai .Singh w'ithin a day’s march farther up this side of the 
\ alley, while at other points mon? to the cast the w'atcr again proved brackish. In all pro- 
bability the degree of salinity in the water of the Besh-toghrak valley depends largely upon the 
nature of the immediately adjacent soil. 

As we found farther on abundance of reeds near the foot of the coastal plateau as w’ell as 
plenty of the thorny ‘ Kongurchak ’ scrub which could be used for fires — w'e had been running 
very short of fuel — w e decided to halt there. 1 1 w^as clear that in order to reach our appointed rendez- 
vous at Kum-kuduk, which from the mapping of my previous journey I could now locate with 
approximate certainty to the south-south-east, we should have to face once again the hard salt- 
crust surface across the eastern arm of the .sea, and this at a point where its width was still con- 
siderable. It was necessary to let the camels have a rest and a feed before subjecting tliem to the 
fatigues entailed by this passage. Nor was some rest after the day’s short march unwelcome to 
us men, who all felt the strain of the exertions and anxieties we had passed through. Our early 

* Cf. Herindia, ii. pp. 576, 589. 
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halt lat Camp cvii (Fig. 182) was rewarded by an interesting discovery, which otherwise would 
have escaped us. 

Tokhta Akhun on searching the much-eroded clay terraces to the north-east of our camp ® 
came upon fragments of pottery on the steep slope of one of them. On proceeding with him to the 
spot I found a number of potsherds, C. cvii. 02-6, 08-9, together with part of a large iron buckle, 
C. cvii. 07 (PI. XXIII), and charred fragments of wood lying among big boulders of clay just outside 
a shallow rock cavity. The latter might have* once been larger and the boulders have fallen away 
from its projecting roof. In any case the cavity, recalling those* often found at sacred sites in India 
where Hsiian-tsang speaks of ‘ rock dwellings \ had evidently served as a shelter for wayfarers. 
Among the pottery fragments, all of greyish and probably hand-made ware, there is one, C. cvii. 
08 (PI. XXIII), showing a raised moultling with a modified dog-tooth ornament which I ha<l (d'ten 
noticed among potsherds of the Lou-lan Site (L.A.). The conclusion seems therefore justified 
that these modest remains go back to the period when Lou-lan was inhabiie<l, and were left by 
travellers on the ancient route leading to it. Mention may here be also inadt* of the small stones, 
C. cvi. 01—3, some of them, perhaps, worked, which were picked up on samly soil on the* way from 
Camp cvi. They hatl also probably been brought there by traffic, tho\igh of earlier date. 

On the morning of March 6th, we startetl early in the face of a bitterly cold north-east wiml, 
which blew all day. 'I'he atmosphere ha<l considerably cleared, and we look our course towards 
a large detached Mesa which wt* sighted to th<;east. h'roin its summit 1 hojied to secure a bearing 
on some feature on the southern side of tlu? bay which would guide us to Kum-kuduk. The ree<l- 
beds thinned out as wc proceeded, and tamarisks, too, grew rare. Btit on llu; gravelly soil that 
strange hard-trodden track, with the footprints of wild camels beside it, which we had met with 
again atid again since reaching the northern shore of llu! bay, showed uj) here still more clearly. 
About two miles farther wc came upon human footprints running across it ; on following them 
up to the foot of the plateau, we soon made sure that Lai .Singh’s parly had campetl there, as it 
turned out subsequently, on the night of the .jih. I was thus n.lieved of an.xitiy about my intle- 
fatigable surveying companion. 

Half a mile beyond we reached the Mesa, which rose to a height ol about a hundre<l leet and 
was coated with s/idr to a line about fifteen feet above the level of the surrounding ground. I'rom 
its summit 1 could descry a line of high Mesas rising in the direction of .S. 1 50" above the 
quivering white haze which lay over the arm of the sea-be<l. h rom their bearing I i<lcniiHed them 
with the large group of Mesas passed in 1907 to the west of Kum-kuduk, and, as the n-sult sln)wed, 
rightly. The appearance of white cliffs far away to the east-south-east, which 1 look as belonging 
to the plateau of Yantak-kuduk (Maj) No. 35. .\. .|), and of other tianaces to the south-west, those 
near Achchik-bulak, confirmed the lociition. But considering the great distance which still separated 
us from the southern side of the bay, it was clear that the visibility of the last two features could 
be due solely to refraction. 

'Phe line S. i5o°E. which wc now struck from the foot of the Mesa took us first over soft 
salt-impregnated clayey soil for aboutr a mile and a half, 'riicn followed a strip of hard salt crust 
with small channels of briny water showing here and there within narrow fissures, loriunately 
these did not prove difficult to get round. Patches of soft brown s/ror were also encountered up to 
the seventh mile from camp. Thence for close on five miles we continued our march over a surface 
of hard corrugated salt. As, how'cvcr, the twisted edges of the contracted salt-cakes did not rise 


* They are seen on the right of Fig. 182. The bushes 
in the foreground are ‘ Kongurchak ’. 

In Map No. 32. d. 4 the camp symbol has been wrongly 


hliifted to llie west instead of being shown ju.^t i)clow the 
end of the figure cvii. 
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more than six to eight inches above the cup-like depressions in their centre, this surface was less 
trying than that over which our passage of the ancient sea-bed had taken us. On this section of 
the march we encountered three or four small channels holding an apparently stagnant solution 
of salt. They were nowhere more than four feet wide, and seemed to run with many windings in 
the general direction from north-east to south-west. Both banks were encrusted with pure white 
salt, and this being hard facilitated the crossing. I noted that the bank on the north side was usually 
a foot or two higher than the one opposite. We could see to the south, above the hazy air that 
oscillated over the salt waste, the fantastic shapes of Mesas raised by mirage into the semblance 
of huge Stupas or spires. The highest of them remained curiously constant in its position, and 
its distance as indicated by intersection on the plane-table proved in the end correct. 

At a point close on twelve miles from camp we were held up by a strip of boggy salt-covered 
ground showing a winding band of white brine in the middle (Fig. 181). The strip was from twelve 
to fifteen feet wide, and it took time before a place was found where, by putting down felts, it became 
possible to take one camel after another safely across. Beyond this the surface changed to a 
hummocky salt-encrusted clay of great hardness. Its sharp-edged crusty lumps made progress 
for the next two and a half miles most trying. Yet we had covered less than a mile from the boggy 
strip when the first stalks of living reeds were met with, growing on ground that seemed utterly 
incapable of supporting life. Deposit of loess dust between the stone-like lumps of salt-permeated 
clay may account for this thin strip of reed growth. 

At last wc reached a sandy patch close to the northernmost of the line of Mesas we had steered 
for. They proved to be, as expected, the string of eroded clay terraces marked four miles to the 
west of Kum-kuduk by our survey of 1907.* Half a mile farther we reached, to the men’s great 
delight, the lonely caravan track representing the chongyol^ the ‘ high road ’, to Tun-huangt Some 
small disappointment still awaited us on arrival at the low sandy hillocks dotted with scrub, where 
1 remembered our Camp 149 of 1907 to have stood by the side of a shallow well. For the track 
of Lai Singh’s cyclometer wheel, which we had eagerly followed in the hope of a prompt reunion 
at our appointed rendezvous, still led onwards. Five weary miles more had we to tramp over 
heavy sand before we found Lai Singh and his little party encamped on the open reed-covered 
plain by the side of a newly dug water-hole. He had halted there in the preceding December, 
and with e^ccusable preference for his own mapping had thought it safer to await us there than at 
the point which our survey of 1907 indicated ! 

The exhausted condition of the camels, no less than the necessity of awaiting the arrival of the 
convoy with the heavy baggage, supplies, and ponies from Miran, made it necessary to halt at 
Kum-kuduk (the * sandy well ’). 1 used the first day of it to go carefully with Lai Singh over 

the plane-table record of the route, well to the north and east of our own, that he had followed 
in accordance with my instructions. It had taken him first along the foot of the hill range east of 
Altmish-bulak to the salt springs of Yetim-bulak and Kaurilk-bulak, which Abdurrahim knew 
well from his boyhood and which Dr. Hedin had visited in 1901 (Map No. 32. a. 2, 3). From the 
latter spring he marched down the Sai to the east-south-east, and after proceeding about ten miles 
came upon the expanse of the salt-encrusted sea-bed. It proved here, at its northern extremity, 
far wider than where we had crossed it. The party, after passing a belt of salt-coated Yardangs, 
evidently an outlier of the ‘ White Dragon Mounds ’ that we had met between Camps ci and cii, had 
therefore to spend a very trying night at Camp 89, amidst hummocks of hard salt. Lai Singh’s 
aneroid, a remarkably reliable instrument, gave the elevation of the Yardang belt as about a hundred 
feet higher than that of the flat salt-crust surface at this camp. Next day they had to cover fully 

* See Serindia, v. Map No. 67. s. 4. 
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twenty-four miles over the same difficult salt surface before they reached soft shor beyond the 
edge of the eastern belt of Y&rdangs (Map No. 32. c. 3). 

The lines of terraces he here encountered appear to have been of the same type as those we had Oilshoots o 
to make our way through to the south-east of Camp ciii. But owing proba'bly to a more rapid rise 
of the ground, salt-incrustation ceased sooner, and an open gravel Sai was reached within atraut lu Singh^ 
nine miles from Camp 90. Thence Lai Singh’s route, as the map shows, crossed the westernmost 
offshoots of a succession of low barren ranges all running parallel to that which overlooks the 
Besh-tt^hrak valley from the north. This agreed with what we had been able to observe on our 
way along the eastern coast-line, and fully confirmed the view already expressed by Dr. Hedin 
as to the non-existence of a continuous range bordering that side of the sea-bed.* LSI Singh did 
not meet with any vegetation whatsoever until he descended into the Besh-toghrak valley near 
the point where we found his Camp 93. But when passing some six miles to the south-east of 
Camp 91 between two outliers of those barren hill chains, they came twice upon the footprints of 
a string of camels and of a solitary horseman. They were half effaced in the gravel and, to the 
experienced eyes of Abdurrahim, seemed several years old. He took them to mark the passage 
of some Mongols making for Tun-huang from the western Kuruk-tagh. 

Abdurrahim, when questioned by me about this point, gave me interesting information which Mongols 
bears out this last inference. He remembered hearing from his father, who coming from Deghar 
had established the little colony at Singer in the Kuruk-tagh and died there as an octogenarian, huang 
that his grandfather, who like his father had been a hunter of wild camels and familiar with the through 
wastes of the Kuruk-tagh, knew vaguely of a route leading through them to the Tun-huang side, tag™*'" 
This grandfather was believed to have died in his hundredth year. The Kuruk-tagh valleys to 
the west of Singer are known to have been much frequented by Mongols from the mountains 
about Kara-shahr in the times preceding the great Tungan rebellion, and it appears to me likely 
that the family tradition related by Abdurrahim was originally derived from a Mongol source. 
Migtin^tions of Mongol families from the Central T*ien-shan to the mountains south of Tun-huang 
and An-hsi take place occasionally even nowadays. As these hardy nomads generally like to keep 
off the great lines of traffic, some more enterprising individuals among them may well have been 
tempted recently, as in former times, to make their way by the most direct line through the desert 
r^ion of the Kuruk-tagh and the westernmost Pei-shan. 

The watering of our brave camels on that hrst day of our halt was a long business, and Convoy 
threatened to exhaust for a time the scanty supply of rather brackish water oozing out at the bottom Mirftn 
of our well. It was still in progress during the afternoon of March 7th when a dust-cloud was 
noticed approaching by the track from the south-west. It proved to be the party at the head of 
my convoy from MirSn, bringing the ponies laden with fodder supplies, also my hapless Chinese 
secretary, alive but as silent and inert as ever. It was followed before nightfall by the hired camels 
with our heavy baggage, under the care of ever faithful Ibrahim Beg. With his accustomed 
energy he had managed, in spite of Loplik indolence and the poor condition of the hired camels, 
to secure the timely start of the caravan from Miran and to bring it safely through to meet us. 

Thus within less than three weeks of our separation at the Lou-lan Site the anxiously awaited con- 
centration of my several columns was successfully achieved. 

Even if our own camels had not been urgently in need of a short rest after what they had gone Halt at 
through, another two days’ halt at Kum-kuduk was rendered imperative by the heavy bags of 
mails which had arrived with the caravan. The largest among them had come direct via Khotan ” “ ' 
under the care of Badruddln KhSn’s old D&k carrier Turdi, the same who, on my second journey, 

’ Cf, Hedin, Centrai Asia, ii. p. 114. ** See below. Chap. xx. sec. ii. 
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had made his way to me in the Lop desert in a far more adventurous fashion.* Among the many 
letters, some close on five months old, which claimed my attention before we moved on, none was 
more welcome than the latest from Sir George Macartney's hand. Sent off from Kashgar on 
January 23rd by Chinese post via Korla, it brought me the very reassuring news, based on tele- 
graphic information from the liritish Legation at Peking, that Sir John Jordan had succeeded 
in securing from the Chinese Minister of Foreign Affairs the issue of telegraphic instructions to 
the Provincial Government at Urumchi to accord me favourable treatment and not to interfere 
with ‘archaeological surveys’. Thus, thanks to Sir George Macartney's ever-watchful care and 
his prompt action in obtaining the effective help of H.B.M.'s Minister, the threatened obstruction, 
from which only the ‘ revolutionary ' trouble at Charkhlik had temporarily saved me, was finally 
frustrated and the heaviest of the cares I had borne for two months removed. 

While I was kept hard at work on the mails for Kashgar, Europe and India, which Turdi 
was to carry back via Khotan, and on the repacking of the cases containing the finds from the sites 
explored in the Lop (lesert, Lai Singh made an excursion into the high sands to the south-east. 
He ascertained that the b(‘lt of mighty dunes seen from the caravan track all the way from Achchik- 
bulak to Besh-toghrak was at this point formed by a succession of well-marked ridges or ‘ Dawans ’ 
running parallel to the direction of the valley and each rising to a height of about two hundred 
feet above our camping place. 

This direction of the high sands is of distinct interest, as it accords with what I have repeatedly 
observed as regards the big accumulations of dunes or Dawans in the Taklarnakan and the Lop 
desert, that they always ranges themselves parallel to the tlirection of the nearest river-beds, whether 
these still carry water or are dry.® It confirms the impression derived from the configuration of the 
Besh-toghrak valley and from the facts noted about its hydrography and that of the Su-ltf-ho basin 
eastwards, viz. that the gradually narrowing eastern extension of the sea-bed which occupies most 
of that valley represents the ancient estuary of the Su-lo-ho drainage which in a geologically recent 
period emptied itself into the Lop Sea. We shall presently have occasion to recur to this supposition. 


OIJTECTS FOUND ON ROUTE FROM CAMP cv ALONG SHORE OF ANCIENT BAY 


C. cv. 01. Bronze tag, made of rcctang. plate, doubled, 
and joined at rorners by two rivets which secured it to 
fabric. x (length of rivet) PI. XXIII. 

C. cv. 02. .Carnelian bead, light red, spherical, showing 


signs of ‘ grounding ’. Diam. F* 

C. cv. 03-8. Frs. of fossilized tamarisk, from top of 

Mesa above ancient sea-shore, 10 miles to E. of C. cv. 
Gr. fr. 4''x i'x8*. 


OBJECT.S FOUND ON ROUTE BETWEEN CAMPS cvi and cvn 

C. cvi. oi-a. Two punch-like pieces of hard stone,dark C. cvi. 03. Flake of hard stone, light green (possibly 

grey. Gr. fr. (02), length 35", thickness 1 * x J*- u.scd as ‘ scraper ’). 3' x J" x i*- 


OBJECTS FOUND BELOW 

C. evil. 01. Rough piece of wooden stick, showing 
charred surfaces. Length 5I*, diam. J*- 

C. evii. oa-6. Five frs. of pottery. Coarse, gritty, 
grey ; badly burnt. AH frs. of side of vessel, except 03 
which is fr. of bottom ; 03 and 04 Irard ; others friable. 
Prob. hand-made. Gr. fr. (04) 3J''x2l’'x /**. Thickness 

of 03, r- 

C. evii. p7. Frs. of iron buckle, one side missing, zi* 
xil'xi'. PL XXIII. 


CLIFF NE. OF CAMP cvii 

C. evii. 08. Fr. of pottery; rough grey, of character 
similar, to C. evii. 02-6 with modified dog-tooth raised 
moulding, PI. XXIII. 

C. evil. 09. Fr. of pottery, from rim of vessel, rough 
reddish-grey slightly recurved. Prob. hand-made. 3I* x 


C. evii. 010-11. Two frs. of charcoal, c. ]* sq. x |'. 
* See Serindia i. pp. 241, note 2 , 451 sq. iii. p. 1239. 


• Cf. Dfserl Cathay, i. pp. 407 sq. 
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Section IL— THE VAl.LEY OF BESH-TOGHRAK 

On the morning of March 10th I was able to discharge the camels hired from Miran and Discharge 
Charchan, which had helped us so well on our explorations in the Lou-lan region and along the 
ancient Chinese route, and to allow their owners to return westwards to their homes. Along with 
them honest Tokhta Akhun and Niaz, his young Loplik companion, now also took their leave, 
well pleased with the rewards that their useful services had earned them. Turdi, with my return 
mail and the antiques he was to carry to Khotan, was entrusted to their care as far as Charkhlik 
(Fig. 189). 

The task immediately before us was to complete our examination of the line that the Lou-lan .Nmingc- 
route had once followed beyond the terminal basin of the Su-lo-ho, by a survey of the ground along "*^‘"*** f'**' 
the foot of the hill range on the northern side of the valley right up to its head at Besh-toghrak. 

A special geographical interest attached to this ground in view of the relation, as I shall ex])lain 
below, between the Besh-toghrak valley and the Mesa-Alle<l area adjoining it eastwards, which 
I believe to represent an earlier terminal basin of the Su-lo-ho. It was on account of this interest 
that 1 had previously detached Surveyor Muhammad Yacj Cdj from Miran to Kum-kuduk, with 
instructions to carry thence a line of exact levelling along the bottom of the valley to the nearest 
portion of that basin. In order to obtain full details about the topography of the northern side of the 
valley and also to ascertain exactly where the arm of the ancient sea that once filled its dc|>ression 
terminated to the eastward, I thought it advisable again to divide our party. I therefore let Lai 
Singh proceed on March loth direct to the north-east from Kum-kuduk, and with him 1 sent 
Afraz-gul, whom I could trust to keep a careful look-out for any antitjuarian indications or physical 
features of interest. 

I myself, with the heavy baggage, marched on the same day by the caravan track as far as Karly use of 
the eastern extremity of the winding plateau at the foot of which lie the several wells known as 
Yantak-kuduk (Map No. 35. a. 4). In Serindia I have recorded the reasons which lead me to track, 
believe that the route along the southern side of the Besh-toghrak valley, as marked by the present 
caravan track from Tun-huang to Miran, was already in use in Han times.* It certainly was 
followed by Fa-hsien in a. d. 400, by llsiian-tsang in a.u. 645, and more than six centuries later 
by Marco Polo.* It is therefore of interest to note here that Abdurrahim, before leavmg Kum- 
kuduk, handed me the well-preserved bronze arrow-head Kum. 01 (PI. XXlll). It is diffenait 
from the Chinese ammunition of Han times, but closely corresjionds, in respect of its barbed narrow 
blades and the triangular depressions in the ferrule between them, to the type, probably indigenous, 
of the arrow-heads, Lai S. 015 and C. xevi. 016 (PI. XXlll), found near the Kuruk-darya, and also 
of one found at the Niya Site.* He stated that he had found it on coarse sand when looking after 
his camels at no great distance from our Kum-kuduk camp. The pottery fragment he had picked 
up near the same place, Kum. 02, affords no chronological indication. 

Leaving the main camel train to follow the caravan track, I then struck ofl with light baggage Eastern 
to the north-north-east. After passing through fairly thick reed-befls for about two miles, we came 
upon ground covered with hard salt-impregnated clay lumps. As we crossed this shdr I couhl sca-bed. 
see that it extended to the west as a continuous, gradually widening belt, while eastward it came to 
an end within about a mile and a half or less, being completely edged in by reed-beds. Here then 
the eastern extremity of the arm of the sea-bed could be definitely determined. I he belt of shor 

* Sec alwvc, pp. 274, 279 ; Serindia, i. p. 250 ; iv. I’l. 

XXIX, N. XIV. 008. 


* See Serindia, ti. p. 555. 

• Cf. ibid., ii. pp. 558 sqq. 
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where we crossed it was about two miles wide.* Beyond it the ground was covered with fine sand 
supporting an abundance of reeds, tamarisks and scrub. 

As we were moving across it towards the low banks of clay marking the foot of the glacis, 
1 noticed moist soil at about six miles’ distance from camp. It was clear proof of the presence of 
subsoil water here close to the surface, and on digging a well we found a plentiful supply at a depth 
of only three feet. It tasted perfectly fresh, far better than the water of the wells at Kum-kuduk 
and Yantak-kuduk. Considering the utterly barren nature of the hill range overlooking the 
whole valley, the comparative nearness of its crest, and the extremely scanty drainage which can 
ever descend from it in the short channels cut into its glacis, it appeared to me very unlikely that 
the water found here and at other points along the northern edge of the valley could have any 
other source than a flow of subsoil moisture fed from the head of the valley near Besh-toghrak. 
The origin of this subterranean water-supply is an interesting question which will best be discussed 
later on in connexion with that of the hydrography of the ancient terminal basin of the Su-lo-ho 
farther east.® 

The sand across which we moved became steadily coarser until we reached the gravel Sai 
below a line of low clay banks manifestly eroded by water, like the banks of a river. Here I noticed 
quite clearly an old track, distinct though only faintly impressed, coming from west-south-west. 
No footprints of wild camels were observed anywhere near it. It was the same track that Lai 
Singh and Afraz-gul coming from their Camp 96 had traced for a much longer distance and 
found in places actually marked by small cairns. Their report, as recorded below, fully bore out 
the impression I gained here that it was a path which had first been trodden by men. Following 
the line of clay banks eastwards we soon lost the old track in a reed-covered depression. Beyond 
this w'e arrived, at a distance of about fourteen miles from Yantak-kuduk, at a bold Mesa, about 
eighty feet high, which had clearly been detached by erosion from a foot spur of the hill range 
projecting into the trough of the valley. I clambered with difficulty to the top, in order to fix 
the plane-table, and found, to my surprise, remains of dead tamarisk wood.* Considering the 
position, there could be no possible doubt about the antiquity of these remains. They suggest 
distinctly rnoister climatic conditions than those now prevailing ; for at that height neither subsoil 
water nor a surface flow could possibly account for the former growth of vegetation. 

From the top of the Mesa I noticed ground which looked as if it might hold patches of open 
water. So I turned now to the east-south-east, and after about two and a half miles’ march across 
reed- beds reached a salt bog extending for a considerable distance in the same direction. It was 
fully seventy yards wide where we skirted it near its western extremity. The salt-encrusted soil 
immediately to the north of it pYoved water-logged below the surface, and it was with some difficulty 
that we extricated the camels which were foundering on the treacherous ground. The presence 
of this well-defined marsh-bed close to the foot of the low and utterly barren outer hill range of the 
Pei-shan distinctly pointed to a considerable flow of subterranean drainage from the head of the 
valley eastwards. After another mile’s march over light sand we pitched camp and found water 
at a depth of only four feet, which, though tasting slightly brackish, was yet drinkable. The well 
passed through a thin layer of shor embedded in fine sand. 

Next morning we moved cast-north-east in the face of a bitterly cold wind from the same 
direction, and passed over ground mostly covered with hard salt-impregnated clay. After a march 


* Owing to a mistake in the compilation of our several 
routes the symbols indicating the sA^r-covered ground passed 
on my route north of Kum-kuduk, as well as that of the well 
dug beyond it, liavc been shown in Map No. 35. a. 4 about 


two miles too far northward. 

* See below, pp. 334 sqq. 

* The piece Kum. 03 (see List at end of section) is a sped' 
men of this wood ; see also above, p. 330, C. cvi. 03. 
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of three and a half miles we arrived at the southern end of a belt of Mesas, projecting into the flat 
expanse of the valley from the glacis of the hill range and running from NNE. to SSW. Their 
average height was forty to fifty feet. When looking round from the top of the Mesa on which Straight 
I had fixed the plane-table, I was struck by the curiously straight line of what looked like a double 
embankment, stretching away to the north-east for about three-quarters of a mile. The raised mcnt(?). 
edges were covered with reeds, while the space between the two banks, which appeared about 
twenty feet wide, was bare of vegetation. Where this line passed among the Mesas, just north of 
the one I stood on, it turned at right angles and took a north-westerly direction. I remembered 
the difficulty I had experienced in 1907 during my explorations along the Tun-huang Limes, in 
attempting to follow up on scrub-covered ground the traces of decayed earth walls which I had 
clearly distinguished before, when looking down from a height.’ 1 therefore did not examine this 
strange line more closely. 

I had occasion the next day to regret this omission when I perused the route report that Cairns and 
Afraz-gul had kept while accompanying Lai Singh, and found there that he had quite independently 'bp 
made an exactly corresponding observation some fourteen miles farther west. Marching from Afr&z-gul. 
Camp 96 and skirting the edge of the gravel Sai, they had come upon a series of old cairns and 
a strange embanked line running across reed-covered ground .lower down. Afraz-gul had been 
able to trace the line clearly for about one-third of a mile, the bare space in the middle being about 
twenty-one feet wide and the reed-covered banks raised at least a foot or two above it. The 
direction of the embanked line where traced was straight and almost due east to west, but a bend 
at the eastern end of the stretch indicated that it came from the north-east. The cairns, three in all, 
were found over a distance of three-quarters of a mile and lay in the sam<^ direction. They were 
built of ix)ugh stones and looked much decayed. A fourth cairn of the same kind had been met 
with before about a mile and a half to the south-west. 

The impression received by both Afraz-gul and myself was that of a canal rather than of a 
road. It has consequently occurred to me that the line thus observed at two widely distant points 
might possibly be the trace left by an attempt to bring water down the valley along the Lou-lan 
route and thus to facilitate traffic on it. But the evidence gathered is too slight to justify more 
than a conjecture put forth with all due reserve. 

My farther march beyond the Mesa above mentioned lay first to the east-north-epst across Terraces 
ground where reeds grew abundantly both on sandy soil anti on intervening patches of soft shor. fj* 

Then low dunes became frequent, completely fixed and overgrown by reeds. After having thus trough of 
covered about fourteen miles from our last camp I turned to the south-east and reached the two valley, 
long clay terraces, about a hundred and twenty feet high, between which the caravan track passes 
before approaching Besh-toghrak (Map No. 35. b. 4).® I well remembered noticing in 1907 the 
curious gate-like apjjearance produced here by the narrowing of the valley trough. Ascending 
the farthest point of the terraces which jut out from the long sand-covered clay ridge on the south, 

1 could clearly make out a corresponding promontory projecting opposite to them from the steep 
line of clay cliffs which marks the foot of the hill chain overlooking the valley from the north. 

From what I could see with my glasses and from the information contained in Lai Singh's Result of 
plane-table and in Afraz-gul's route report, these spurs facing each other from the south and the 
north appear to be of exactly the same character and configuration. Considering that the distance 
dividing their ends is only three miles, the inference seems justified that they represent the remnant 
of a clay ridge that once stretched ledge-like right across the valley and was cut through by the 
action of water. The erosive effect of a great volume of water is similarly reflected in the’appear- 
’ Cf. Serindia, ii. p. 637. * See Desert Cathay, i. p. 527. 
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ance of the boltl cliffs that from here onwards line both sides of the basin-like head of the valley as 
it widens again eastwards. The observation is of special interest because, as appears from Muham- 
mad Yaqub’s levelling operations to be presently mentioned, the ground descends steadily from 
the ancient terminal basin east of Besh-toghrak to the dried-up sea-bed near Kum-kuduk. This 
furnishes distinct evidence of the existence of a connexion between the two in a comparatively 
recent geological period. 

A minor observation of some interest also rewarded my visit to the terraces which my lamented 
Chinese Secretary, Chiang .Ssfi-yeh, and myself had baptized in 1907 with the name of K'ai-tn^n 
kuan, ‘the defile of the open gate ’, viz. to westernmost China. In the narrow strip of gravel at 
the foot of the more northern of the two terraces I found clearly impressed the traces of an old 
track evidently caused by movements of wild camels before the caravan traffic had scared them 
away from grazing along this southern side of the valley. But there was another proof, too, how 
well gravel-soil in this extremely arid region preserves the traces even of an occasional wayfarer’s 
passage. On the gravel slope of the northern terrace there remained quite sharply defined the 
footprints of my pony leading up to the point from which, as I remembered, I had, seven years 
before, surveyed the open valley eastwards and sighted the few poplars of Besh-toghrak. I was to 
find on many subsequent occasions ^similar proofs of the exceptionally retentive nature of the desert 
soil on these barren confines of true Cathay. 

The remaining tramp of six miles to the wells of Besh-toghrak took me over ground with which 
I had already become familiar on my second journey. It does not require fresh notice here, beyond 
the mention that I was again struck by the comparative luxuriance of the desert vegetation which 
covers the sandy soil at the head of the valley, as well as by the water-eroded appearance of the 
cliffs which here also fringe its southern side. Farther down the valley high dunes completely 
screen the foot of the extensive plateau, probably also of clay, which borders it on the south. I 
found Surveyor Muhammad Yaqub encamped at Besh-toghrak ; he had been there for several 
days, after safely completing his line of levelling, which he had carried over a distance of close 
on sixty miles with a total of 526 stations. In accomplishing this task on such inhospitable 
ground and under severe climatic conditions, he had shown much patient devotion and endurance. 

On the day of halt which followed, March 13th, Lai Singh and Afraz-gul also rejoined me. 
They ha(\ carried their survey right across the salt-encrusted arm of the old sea-bed to the north 
of Kum-kuduk and thence, as Map No. 35. a, b. 3, 4 shows, close along the edge o][ the gravel- 
covered glacis of the hill range. One important observation made by Afraz-gul, which has a direct 
antiquarian bearing, I have already discussed above.* A few other points of interest ascertained 
in the course of the Surveyors’ work along that route may conveniently find mention here before 
we turn to Muhammad Yaqub’s line of levels and to the geographical conclusions it supports. 
Starting from Kum-kuduk, the hard salt-crust surface of the sea-bed was reached at a distance of 
about two and a half miles. It extended northward for fully six miles, broken only towards the 
middle by a small patch of reed growth over clayey shor, and beyond this by a streak of briny water 
about thirty feet across. The belt of sandy soil with reeds and scrub met with on the opposite 
side was quite as broad as near Kum-kuduk. 

Passing through this, the Surveyors kept, for the rest of their first march and for the whole 
of the next, close to the line where the sandy scrub-covered belt meets the gravel Sai along the 
foot of the clay plateau. In several places the edge of this plateau was found broken up by erosion 
into a string of small isolated clay terraces or ridges. At the foot of a small reed-covered hillock 
which served for a fixing, five miles to the east of Camp 96, Afraz-gul’s observant eye noticed 

• Cf. above, p. 3*3. 
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signs of moisture in the soil and had a well dug. At only two and a half feet from the surface 
water was struck in abundance and, according to Afraz-gul’s statement, ‘ as fresh as that of any 
river This completely tallies with what I observed at my own well, more than eight miles farther 
up, and makes me inclined to believe that by sinking wells at suitably Selected points drinkable 
water could even now be found probably on the northern side of the valley as far down as our 
Camp cvii. 

For about a mile and a half before reaching the point where they came upon the embanked line A will- 
above discussed suggestive of an ancient canal, the Surveyors’ route led along a well-marked 
ancient track, and this, as shown on the map (No. 35. a. 4), they were able to follow, with breaks 
here and there, for another six miles or so. Considering that near the vicinity of the above point 
three small cairns were found on little elevations close above the track, anti that another cairn was 
noticed about a mile and a half farther to the south-west, similarly near this track, it is difficult to 
resist the conclusion that it owed its origin to, or was used by, men. 1 low long ago, it is impossible 
to guess. No footprints of wild camels were noticed on or along it, though numerous in the scrubby 
belt farther south which affords good grazing. 

Of the observations recorded by the .Surveyors on their farther progress towanls Besh-toghrak lU-It of 
the following may deserve brief notice. To the north-east of Cc\mp 97 their route crossed two broad , 

Nullahs descending from the hill range and cutting through the gravel-covered clay |)lateau, wind- 
much after the fashion 1 observed to the east of the present terminal basin of the Su-lo-ho.*® The 
projecting plateau tongues thus produced showed a relative height of 120 to 150 feet. Beyond 
the mouth of the .second Nullah a stretch of ground was passed which for about two miles was 
covered with Yardang-like clay terraces from six to twenty-five feet in height. There can be no 
doubt that these terraces, all stretching from NNK. to S.SW., just like the belt of Mesas 1 had 
myself passed farther to the south-east, were produced by wind-erosion. They obviously represent 
the last remnants of former plateau tongues which first had been carved out by drainage from the 
hill chain and had been subsequently cut through by the erosive force of the wind, 'fheir origin 
was thus exactly the same as that of the clay ridges and Mesas observed in 1907 at a number of 
places south of the terminal Su-lo-ho.‘^ 

Beyond this belt of Yardangs and an outlying isolated Mesa a large patch of boggy ground Subsoil 
was met with, resembling that I had passed near my Camp cx. Its occurrence here affords further 
proof of the abundance of subsoil water towards the head of the Besh-toghrak valley. At Camp 98, valley, 
which stood a couple of miles to the south-west of the cliffs facing ‘ K'ai-men-kuan ’, water was 
found at two feet from the surface. It proved distinctly brackish, though drinkable, a circumstance 
fully accounted for by the fact that the camp stood near the northern edge of an extensive area 
where hard sAor mingled with patches of salt-impregnated soil supporting reed-beds. It was 
after crossing this ground, no doubt once a bog, for fully four miles that the Surveyors reached 
the sandy belt with abundant vegetation which makes Besh-toghrak so convenient a place for halts 
on the desert journey to Tun-huang. 

The account here given of the physical aspects of the ground through which the Lou-lan Levelling 
route must have passed after emerging from the Su-lo-ho basin may be appropriately completed 
by some observations on the results of Muhammad Yaqub’s levelling operations. The object 
with which I had arranged these was to ascertain whether the assumption suggested to me by the 
observations of my previous journey to Tun-huang in 1907, regarding an earlier connexion between 
the terminal basin of the Su-lo-ho and the ancient Lop sea-bed,^* was supported by the configura- 

See Map No. 35. c. 4 ; Serindia, ii. p. 642 ; Desert 
Cathay, ii. pp. 139 sq. 


** See Map No. 38. A. 4 ; Serindia, ii. pp. 576, 589. 

*• Cf. Serindia, ii. pp. 551 sq. ; Desert Cathay, i. pp. 533-7. 
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tion of the ground in the Besh-toghrak valley. For this purpose I had instructed the Surveyor 
before our start from MTran to carry a continuous series of levels with the Zeiss levelling instrument 
provided on Sir Sidney Burrard’s recommendation, from north of Kum-kuduk to the first dry 
lake basin crossed by the route eastward of Besh-toghrak. 

My instructions were that this line of levels should, as far as practicable, be carried along the 
lowest ground of the depression separating the foot of the hill range on the north from that of the 
chain of high sand ridges on the south. But Muhammad Yaqub, soon after starting from Kum- 
kuduk, encountered the great belt of hard salt crust which here marks the eastern arm of the dried- 
up ancient salt sea, and recognizing the formidable obstacle it presents to prolonged work, decided 
to commence his levelling on the sandy scrub-covered ground which edges the salt-encrusted 
belt on the north. Starting from his Camp xcviir a little to the east of the meridian of Kum-kuduk 
(Map No. 32. D. 4), his line of measured levels, as marked by the route line past his Camps xcix- 
cii, kept first near the northern edge of the salt-encrusted ground and farther on approached closer 
to the middle of the valley. Owing to a misapprehension, which however does not affect the result, 
it crossed the valley to the Besh-toghrak wells, before it was finally brought with a north-easterly 
curve to the ‘ basin with wet sand ’ shown in Map No. 35. b. 3. The total length of the line over 
which the series of levels was measured was 59 miles 6 furlongs, a constant distance of 600 feet 
being maintained between each pair of the 526 stations. 

The result of this operation is recorded graphically in the sectional drawing of the levelled 
ground which is reproduced as Appendix of my Memoir on Maps of Chinese Turkistan and 
Kansu. In this the height of Besh-toghrak (Camp cii), 2,340 feet, as shown in Map No. 35. b. 3, 
has been adopted as the datum point. This height was derived, at the time of compiling the 
I ; 500,000 map, from the mean value of the observations made in 1907 and 1914, and* in view 
of the considerable discordance between the two it can lay no claim to any close approach to 
accuracy.^^ 

But this in no way affects the very definite proof which the levelling chart affords of the gradual 
and continuous descent of the valley bottom from the dry lake basin east of Besh-toghrak to the 
salt-encrusted ancient sea-bed north of Kum-kuduk. The starting-point of the levelled line at the 
latter point is shown to lie 250 feet below the former, and the descending slope to be a gentle but 
steady one, with an average fall of about 4*2 feet per mile. Such occasional small breaks in the 
continuity of the downward slope as the chart indicates nowhere exceed 5 feet, and are such as 
inevitably occur owing to slight inequalities of the ground wherever levels are measured in a more 
or less straight line and not along the actual course of the surface drainage. 

In view of the uncertainties besetting all height observations made only by aneroid or hypso- 
meter and the impossibility of judging slopes on ground which appears as flat to the eye as does 
the salt-encrusted bed of the ancient Lop Sea and of its eastern extension into the Besh-toghrak 
valley, the conclusive evidence supplied by the above levelling claims special importance. It 
proves that the whole of the valley belongs to the drainage area of the Lop basin. The geographical 
interest attaching to this fact will become clearer in the light.of what I have to record below regard- 


** While in Sheet No. 70 of the (|uarter-inch map in 
Serindia the height of 2,620 feet is shown for Besh-toghrak 
on the basis of the aneroid reading recorded by R. S. Ram 
Singh on my second journey, the readings of the aneroid 
observed by R. B. L&l Singh on his two successive halts at 
the same s^t, December 22, 1913, and March 14, 1914, are 
computed ais indicating elevations of 2,012 and 2,260 feet, 
respectively. 


In computing the former of these two aneroid readings 
account has been taken of the correction supplied by the 
reading of a mercurial barometer observed on the same date 
(cf. Dr. Hunter’s table in Memoir on Maps, p. 153). As the 
air-pressure indicated by the latter differed only by 0*03 inch, 
corresponding to 32 feet, from the aneroid reading on 
December 22, 1913, it seems that the lower elevation is likely 
to be nearer to the true one. 
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ing the observations made by me immediately to the east of Besh-toghrak and the true relation 
between that drainage area and the dry wind-eroded basins north of the present termination of 
the Su-lo-ho. 

OBJECTS FOUND NEAR KUM-KUDUK 

Kum.oi. Bronze arrow-head, of type Lai S. 015, but lent condition. Length i gr. width I*'- 

slightly larger. Ferrule retains iron tang. Long triangular Kum. oa. Fr. of pottery, rcddish-l>Iack, corroded. Gr. 

depressions in sides of ferrule between blades, not pierced M. 2}*. 

through. See C. xevi. 016 (PI. XXIII) ; T. xxii. f. 02-3 Kum. 03. Fr. of tamarisk wood, bleached and split, 

(PI. XLVII) ; also Ser., iv. PI. XXIX, N. xiv. 008. Excel- but hard. Unglh 5'. 

Section III.— AN ANCIENT TERMINAL BASIN 

After a single day’s halt at Besh-toghrak, we set out on the morning of March 14th for the Ancient 
last few marches still separating us from the westernmost portion of the Tun-huang Limes. Having 
regard to the information obtained on my passage seven years earlier and on my subsequent of Besh- 
explorations along the old border line, I could feel no doubt that the ancient Chinese route toghruk. 
to Lou-lan must here have followed the same line as the present caravan track surveyed in 1907. 

The reasons for this belief have already been explained by me in Serindia} I have, 1 think, 
proved in the same work that ‘ the San-lung ^ HH (“ Three Ridges ”) Sands ’, which the Wei 
lids itinerary mentions as traversed at their northern extremity by the ‘ route of the centre ’, are 
represented by the successive ridges of dunes that the present route crosses on the first march east 
of Besh-toghrak; also that the Chti^lu granary Jg mentioned next to the west of the ' Three 

Ridges Sands may with great probability be located at or near Besh-toghrak. That the ancient 
route to Lou-lan from the point where it passed out of the area protected by the ‘ Great Wall ’ 
of Han times lay actually where the track to Lop now leads, was definitely proved in 1907 by the 
remains of the ancient watch-towers T. i and T. ii which I then traced as an advanced line intended 
to guard it.* 

Thus there remained no question of ancient topography to be solved on my renewed passage Problem 
along this easternmost section of the Lou-lan route. But the observations which I had made in raised by 
1907, when passing through what was manifestly an old lacustrine basin cast of Besh-toghrak, trinc^lwsin 
had raised a problem of distinct interest in connexion with the physical geography of this ground. 

As briefly set forth in the Personal Narrative of my former journey,* they indicated an earlier 
direct connexion between this basin and the terminal course of the Su-lo-ho, which* at present 
comes to an end farther south. The same observations suggested that moisture, whether above 
or below the surface, might even now reach the basin from that side. 'I'he levelling operations 
detailed in the preceding section had definitely established that the basin was inclu<led in the drainage; 
area of the ancient Lop Sea. Its connexion with the Su-lo-ho on the other side would, if f)roveel, 
imply a vast extension eastwards of that drainage area. These considerations made it obviously 
important to carry out a closer survey of this ground, and at the same time also to ascertain the actual 
termination of the Su-lo-ho to the south. 

In order to attain this object within the very narrow limits of time imposed by the exhausted plan of 
condition of camels and ponies and the probable difliculties about water, I again divided my party, surveys. 
Mubammad Yaqub was to carry his levelling by one more day’s work to the nearest portion of 
the dry basin east of Besh-toghrak, and then to follow the caravan track with the heavy baggage 
to a rendezvous near its eastern end. Lai Singh was directed to leave the caravan track* near the 

* See Serindia, ii. pp. 555 sqq. • Cf. ibid., ii. pp. 638 sqq. • Cf. Desert Cathay, i. pp. 533 sqq. 
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middle one of the broad sand ridges which it crosses near the southern edge of the basin. Striking 
thence south-eastwards he was to seek for the lowest course of the Su-lo-ho in the bed coming from 
Toghrak-bulak (Map No. 35. c. 4) and to trace it through to its termination. I myself, taking 
Afraz-gul with me, proposed to follow a course which would take us to the north and south of the 
track already surveyed in 1907 and allow us to ascertain more closely the character of the ground 
within the limits of the dried-up basin. 

Of Muhammad Yatjub’s work it will suffice here to mention that by proceeding from Besh- 
toghrak first to the north-east and then striking eastwards he succeeded in carrying his levelling 
line to the western edge of the dried-up basin to be described presently. He did this by passing 
through a small gap in the chain of high dunes which winds round it on that side. It is for this 
reason that the elevation of this fringe of dunes does not appear in the end portion of the ground 
scctionally shown by the levelling chart. ^ After the Surveyor had rejoined me at Camp cxiii 
he was sent across the stony plateau on the south to the terminal course of the Su-lo-ho, which he 
subsequently mapped right through to its end in the salt lake shown by Map No. 35. b. 4. 

My own route on March 14th led at first along the caravan track, and even here gave rise 
to some interesting observations. At a distance of about three miles from Besh-toghrak I found 
a couple of wells, only three feet deep, marking a new halting-place and attesting the nearness of 
subsoil water to the surface.® A luxuriant growth of reeds and scrub extended over the flat sandy 
bottom of the valley up to the belt of high dunes which stretches across it and marks, as already 
noted in 1907, the western limit of the dried-up lake basin. The sand ridges of this belt, reached 
at a distance of about five and a half miles from Besh-toghrak, rose to a height of forty to fifty feet. 
The dunes ran right acro.ss the valley bottom and seemed also to ascend for some distance on the 
gentle sloping gravel glacis of the barren hill range on the north. From the top of the broad ridge 
of sand crossed by the caravan track, the wide flat expanse of the basin covered on its edge with 
light salt efflorescence came into full view eastwards. In the distance behind it I could see the great 
array of high Mesas which already in 1907 had impressed me as of unmistakably lacustrine origin. 

As soon as we had tlesccnded to level ground, I was struck by clear evidence of its having 
undergone quite recent inundation. While still among low dunes 1 already noticed that the growth 
of reeds between them was far more abundant than 1 remembered it to have been in 1907. Where 
the flat surface was reached, at a little over six miles from Besh-toghrak, a thin fringe of young 
reed shoots marked the shore-line of what had manifestly been a wide temporary lake during 
the preceding summer and autumn. The light film-like deposit of salt efflorescence along it was 
just such as would be drawn to the surface by the watering of fields newly brought under cultivation. 
Beyond this the sand, now distinctly moist, became gradually clear of sh&r and, in wide depressions, 
also of reeds, where the water had evidently stood too deep for their growth. 

The caravan track, easily effaced in 1907 on the dry sand which then covered this stretch of 
ground, had now become a broad and well-marked road over the wet surface. We followed it 
for about two miles to the first of the tongue-like ridges, completely covered with drift-sand and 
flanked by isolated clay terraces, which jut out at intervals into the basin from the south. We 
now separated from Lai Singh, who continued by the caravan route for some four miles farther, 
and turned off to N. 60® W. 

Our onward march on this bearing took us overground showing all the characteristics of a lake- 
bed only recently under water. Its deeper portions, winding like the lagoons that are met with 

^ See \temoir on Maps, App. c. In Map No. 35. b. 3 joined up with my own route line. 

Mu^mmad Yiqub’s line of levels, which stopped after • In Map No. 35. B. 4 these wells have been shown by 

reaching the western edge of the basin, has been by mistake a draughtsman’s mistake about a mile too far east. 
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in the area liable to inundation from the Tarim to the north-east of Abdal,* were quite clear of reeds. 

Here the foot sank deep* and the sand underneath was saturated with water, apparently fresh. 

Slightly higher portions of the ground bore thin growth of young reeds, while the sand showed 
a crusty surface as the result of moist soil contracted under a hot sun. Here, too, the sand imme- 
diately below the surface was moist, and throughout there was a striking absence of shar. For 
this it seemed impossible to account except on the assumption that the water which periodically 
spreads over this basin is carried off again by subterranean drainage before it becomes evaporated. 

Our line of march allowed the western limit of this basin to be seen quite clearly. It was edged 
everywhere by the belt of dunes already referred to. The fact that these seemed lowest towards 
the north-west near the foot of the gravel Sai suggested the possibility of an outflow towards the 
area of soft shor that Muhammad Yaqub had noticed north of his line of levelling from Besh- 
toghrak. 

After having thus covered a distance of five and a half miles across the open flat of the basin View from 
we arrived at a big Mesa, the northern outlier of a line of clay terraces rising within the basin on our 
right (Fig. 187). It rose steeply to a height of about 120 feet and showed seven horizontally 
stratified layers of reddish clay separated by thinner strata of yellowish sand. From its top, an 
extensive view was obtained over the dry lake basin to the sputh and west, as well as over the 
absolutely bare Sai of dark gravel sloping up gently northward. The edge of the basin in the 
latter direction was well defined by a narrow belt of small sandy hillocks, only four to six feet high, 
bearing thorny scrub and fringing the shore-line. 

To the east the eye was met everywhere by serried rows of those high wind-erotled clay terraces StTried rows 
which had already presented themselves as a most striking feature of this area on my )>assage in Mesas. 
1907 farther south.’ Their lines, as was subsequently noted on many occasions, stretched every- 
where from north-north-east to south-south-west, showing the same regularity as the familiar 
Yardangs of the Lop desert, but a different bearing. That these big terraces rising to heights 
from eighty to a hundred and twenty feet or thereabout were, in fact, not different in character and 
origin from those Yardangs was testified by their invariably long and narrow shapes and the 
comparative rarity of the gaps separating those which belonged to the same row. 

The successive rows themselves were separated by intervals which in this portion of the basin Absence of 
did not exceed a quarter of a mile or so. These rows of big terraces afforded clear evidence of the Yardangs. 
powerful action of wind-erosion on this ground during an earlier epoch. The total ab.sence of 
Yardang ridges and trenches on the open ground of the basin and between the rows of terraces 
was all the more curious. I could attribute this contrast only to the protection afforded to the 
soil in the present epoch by periodical inundation, coupled with the nearness of moisture below 
the surface, and the consequent growth of some vegetation above it. 

A well dug at the foot of the Mesa which had served for our plane-table fixing yielded perfectly Well dug at 
fresh water at a depth of only three feet, conclusive evidence that a constant flow of moisture finds 
its way also to this northern edge of the basin. No doubt, this accounted likewise for the plentiful 
scrub on the low hillocks of sand which, as already mentioned, fringe the basin below the foot of 
the gravel glacis. We had these well within view while continuing our march for about two miles 
to north-by-east. After threading our way between the fantastic forms of Mesas, upon which 
wind-erosion, using the gravel close at hand as its weapon, was obviously able to exert its full 
strength, we finally emerged on the open slope of the Sai." 


• See above, p. 181 ; Map No. 30. c. i ; Strindia, i. • The insertion of two Mesa symbols in M^) No. 35. 

pp. 351 sqq. ' c. 3 licyond the northern turning-point of our route is due 

’ Cf. Desert Cathay, i. p. 533. to a draughtsman’s mistake which escaped attention. 

u u 
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I ascended the slope sufficiently far to make sure that rows of high clay terraces, just like those 
we had skirted, abutted on the foot of the Sai for a distance of at least four miles eastward. Above 
this wide glacis of piedmont gravel there rose only a few scattered terraces of reddish clay of no 
great height, showing that the soil underlying the cover of coarse gravel was the same here as that 
from which the rows of Mesas had been carved out within the basin southward. No trace of 
vegetation, living or dead, could be seen anywhere on this desolate Sai ; nor could we, scanning 
its surface with our glasses, discover any signs of well-defined drainage channels across it. As seen 
from the Mesas that we ascended, the gravel slope to the north-east stretched away unbroken with 
an apparently very uniform gradient right up to the horizon. To the north only low isolated hills 
showed above it in the distance. It seemed clear that from those sides no drainage could reach 
the basin sufficient to account for all the moisture shown by its surface. 

After having thus reconnoitred the northern limit of the basin, we turned to the south-south- 
east and marched along the gravel-strewn trough between two rows of high Mesas. The longi- 
tudinal extension of the Mesas is illustrated by the fact that, while thus moving for a distance 
of over two miles, I noticed only one gap in the Mesa row on our left through which it might have 
been possible to take our camels. After that distance had been covered, vegetation appeared 
again in the shape of some thorny, scrub growing on a few small hillocks of sand, and there we 
camped for the night. The attempt at a well was abandoned as the soil composed of mixed gravel 
and sand showed no signs of moisture after we had dug down a few feet. 

The night of March 14th to 15th brought a violent storm from the south-west, which cleared 
the atmosphere completely. As a result, the view obtained when in the early morning we ascended 
a prominent Mesa, probably about a hundred and fifty feet in height, just south of our camp, was 
exceptionally comprehensive. All round us it showed serried lines of Mesas, built up of layers 
of reddish-brown clay with much thinner strata of yellow sandstone between. The panoramic 
view reproduced in Figs. 184-6 well illustrates the varied shapes of these Mesas, and also shows 
how wind-erosion attacking the softer sandstone strata undercuts the more solid clay and gradually 
breaks up the long ridges into smaller terraces and knolls. 

Besides the big area of Mesas in which we stood, two other belts of them, narrower biit longer, 
could be made out eastwards. These, too, were obviously comprised within the limits of the ancient 
lacustrine basin extending between the foot of the gravel glacis northward and the line of high 
sands on the south. From our elevated point of observation I could clearly see that this line of big 
dunes was continued on the south-east by a long flat plateau of Sai, and our mapping of 1907 left 
no doubt that behind this there lay the end of the Su-lo-ho course, as then surveyed.* But of a 
gap in this plateau by which the waters of the dying Su-lo-ho might reach the basin, as then con- 
jecturally assumed, no indication was to be discovered. 

Far away to the south there stood up in glittering snowy whiteness the great range of mountains 
from above Tun-huang to Anambar-ula. It was a very imposing sight, which occasional clear 
views obtained in the course of my explorations along the Tun-huang Limes had impressed on my 
memory. The night s storm had deposited a light sprinkling of snow, too, on some of the low desert 
hills rising above the dark gravel glacis to the north. But this soon disappeared as the sun rose 
higher. The panorama around me was on a vaster scale and, in spite of its utter desolation, more 
varied than any my eyes had rested upon in Central- Asian plains. 

Satisfied as to the character and limits of the north-western portion of the basin, I now decided 
to reconnoitre it in the south-east. After moving for about two miles southward between rows of 
Mesas, we emerged on a level plain of sand fringed by clay terraces which wind-erosion had reduced 
• See Serindia, v. Map No. 74. a. 3, with the correction indicated, ibid., ii. p. 551, note 10. 
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mere of uunitastk shapes. Between them reeds and scrub reappeared in patches, 

diggings through the sand for a well, water omced out slowly from a layer of hard red clay at 


» ds^th of three feet; it t^ted brackish, but drinkable for animals. As we proceeded south- 
4utward$ across this flat plain, the sand on the surface soon became permeated with moisture and 
. remained so until we arrived, after a march of about three miles, at a broad ridge of dunes, forty to 
fifty, feet in height, near the point where the caravan track crosses it. 

The surface oLthis plain, like that of the sandy plain crossed on the previous day, was clear RidgtB of 
of reed grov^h ; it manifestly marked a depression of the basin, which was periodically covered with . 
wa^. The total absence here, too, of any salt efflorescence supported the belief that the disappear* basin, 
ance of this water was due not to evaporation but to subterranean drainage. The view obtained 
from the ridge (Fig. i88) was almost as commanding as that from the Mesa near Camp cxii. It 
confirmed the observation made from that point that two more belts of wind-eroded terraces 
stretched down into the eastern part of the basin, and that there was an absence of features suggesting 
that surface drainage reached it to any appreciable extent from the unbroken gravel slope to the 
' north-east. 


There remained an important point to be settled in the course of our survey of this ancient 
lacustrine basin. It was whether it was possible for floods from the actual terminal course of the 
Su-lo-ho, as seen by us in the spring of 1907, to reach its southern edge. Below Toghrak-bulak, 
where the caravan route crosses the river (Map No. 35. c. 4), the survey of this terminal course had 
to be entrusted in April, 1907, to Ram Singh, as excavation work along the watch-stations of the 
Limes kept me busy farther away to the east. He had descended the river-bed to a point marked 
by his Camp 174, and sketching the river’s farther course from there, had shown it on his plane- 
table with a distinct north-westerly bearing from about three miles lower down. 

This, together with certain information supplied later by the Surveyor, had led me to show True 
the termination of the river in Map No. 74. a. 3 of Serindia as immediately adjacent to the old 
lacustrine basin passed on our way from Besh-toghrak. When preparing the Personal Narrative 
of my second journey I had, rather rashly, as subsequent experience has shown, expressed the 
conjectural view that water from the Su-lo-ho still reached this ancient lake-bed in its southern *■ 
portion.'* Subsequent considerations had led me to doubt the correctness of this interpretation, 
and suggested that the true termination of the Su-lo-ho would have to be looked for farther west. 

Not content therefore with having instructed Lai Singh to survey the river’s course to its end, 

I was anxious now to examine the south-eastern portion of the old lacustrine basin myself. 

For this purpose I moved first to the south-south-west along and across three branches of the Barrier 
big ridge of dunes which, as the sketch of the ground in Map No. 35. c. 4 shows, projects from that 
direction into the basin. These branches of the sand ridge rose everywhere 40 to 50 feet above the terminal 
reed-covered narrow valleys between them. The view obtained from them allowed me, after we Su-lo-ho. 
had covered about three and a half miles in this way, to make sure that to the south there extended 
an unbroken line of gravel Sai, sloping up to a far-stretching plateau running approximately from 
east to west. In order to make certain that there was no gap in this barrier through which water 
from the terminal Su-lo-ho course, as sketched in the former map, might yet make its way into the 
basin, I then changed our direction to the south-east until we actually struck the Sai edge rising 
i«aboiit eighty feet above the scrub-covered ground immediately below." This gravel plateau 
jixtedded without a break to the east, and we followed its edge in that direction for close on three 

'* CL Zkf0 i. p. 535. passing on either side of LAI Singh’s Camp 100, is, wrong and 

" The stipple «werlring drift-sand which Map No. 35. c. 4 ought to be removed. The ground is a bare gravel slope, 

shows between this point of my route and the cliff symbols 
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miles. The open view then obtained from a much broken hillock of slatd which rose above it to 
a relative height of about two hundred feet allow’ed us to make quite sure that the barrier interposed 
by the plateau between the basin on the north and the Su-lo-ho bed on th6 south was complete. 
The course of the latter was, in fact, entirely masked by this barrier. The ’hillock had evidently 
served at one time as a landmark ; for we found it crowned by a cairn, of uncertain date and 
origm ** 

Having thus cleared up a point of distinct topographical interest, we descended again into the 
basin below us in order to reach ground where fuel and some grazing might be available and touch 
be resumed with .Surveyor Muhammad Yaqub and the body of our caravan. Moving to the north- 
east amidst Mesas of no great height we came, after about three miles' going, to a small plain with 
scrub and tamarisk-covered hillocks and there camped. The caravan track was found to run 
about half a mile farther north, through a w'ell-marked depression beyond the area of erosion 
terraces. The elevation of this point of the basin is shown by the barometrical readings of Lai 
Singh, who on his way from Tun-huang had also camped here, to be about 90 feet above Besh- 
toghrak. 

Next morning we were joined by Mubammad Yaqub and the main caravan, who had halted at 
the usual camping-place, known as Achchik-kuduk, about two and a half miles nearer to Besh- 
toghrak.** 1 was thus able to make doubly sure of the mapping of the Su-lo-ho course right down 
to, and inclusiv'e of, its terminal lake-bed by letting the Surveyor set out on this task from the 
point where our onward march of that day brought us to the plateau immediately overlooking the 
easternmost part of the basin. Having regard to the condition of our animals, all hard tried by 
the long series of preceding desert marches, and also to the difficulty of obtaining water, which we 
could expect to find only in, or close to, the actual bed of the Su-lo-ho, I felt obliged to march 
myself straight by the caravan track to the western end of the ancient Chinese Limes. I was the 
more anxious to reach this without delay that it was important to save time for supplementary 
explorations along the Limes, before proceeding to Tun-huang for the rest which men and animals 
alike were now in urgent need of. 

Thus what I saw, in the early part of our march on March i6th, of the eastern extremity of 
the basin was the same as has already been recorded in the account of my previous passage/* 
and the briefest description will suffice here. A short distance from Camp cxiii all wind-eroded 
terraces were left behind, and the ground now assumed the character of a shallow but unmistakable 
valley, bordered on north and south by steep cliffs of shale and consolidated gravel. Its width, 
as the map shows, steadily narrowed eastwards, while its bottom became like a Sai, covered with 
coarse gravel but supporting here and there patches of hardy scrub. The appearance of the valley 
was unmistakably that of a Wadi carved out by the intermittent floods of a river, and the upward 
slope of its bottom eastwards was perceptible to the eye. The volume of the floods that were once 


It lias occurred to me .since that this hillock might have 
served to mark the point where an earlier track practicable 
for carts coming from the side of Toghrak-bulak and the 
Limes could descend without difficulty into the basin. For 
to the cast of this hillock the edge of the plateau seemed to 
fall off everywhere in steep cliffs like the cliffs of shale 
past which the present caravan track, practicable for camels 
hut not for cari.s, descends into the deep W.adi forming the 
easternmost extension of the basin. 

To mnVie this present drop into the basin fit for cart 
traffic would require engineering, whereas by following 
the plateau edge about three miles farther, to the hillock 


above named, an easy slope for the descent and ascent of 
carts could be gained without any serious detour, on the line 
from Togfirak-bulak to Besh-toghrak. It is also quite 
possible that the ancient route between these points, where 
it led across the ‘ Three Ridges Sands ’, followed a line lying 
a few miles farther south than the present one. 

” In Map No. 35. c. 4 the position of Achchik-kuduk, 
where our Camp 153 of 1907 stood, has by an oversight not 
been separately marked. The insertion of this ‘camp 
number ’ against our Camp cxiii of 1914 is an error. 

** ('f. Desert Cathay, i. p. 538. 
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at work here could be judged from the fact that the width of the Wadi a little before the caravan 
track left it for the plateau adjoining on the south was still about a mile, and that to reach the 
edge of this pla.teau an ascent of over a hundred feet had to be made between the steep cliffs of a 
small side gully. 

The configuration of the ground here corresponds exactly with that observed along the actual Old bed of 
course of the Su*lo-ho both above and below Toghrak-bulak, where the river has cut its way 
between gravel-covered plateaus of the same description. Our surveys of 1907, as supplemented 
hy Lai Singh s work on his return from the present terminal basin of the Su-lo-ho, have shown 
that this Wadi debouching into the south-eastern extremity of the old lacustrine basin lies exactly 
in the continuation of two old beds, no longer filled by the Su-lo-ho but undoubtedly forming part 
of its earlier delta. The distance between the point where Ram Singh crossed the more southerly 
of the two beds and the place where the caravan track leaves the Wadi is only five miles, and the 
connexion between the two may therefore be considered as certain.^^ 


Section IV.— THE DELTA OF THE SU-LO-HO 

Before I proceed to sum up the conclusion which may be drawn from our survey of the dried- Survey of 
up basin just described, as regards its relation to the lowermost course of the Su-lo-ho on the one 
hand and the Besh-toghrak valley on the other, it will be convenient to indicate briefly the facts 
which the surveys of 1914 have established as to the actual termination of the river. As recorrled 
in Map No. 35. b, c. 4, they show that the Su-lo-ho bed which passes Toghrak-bulak, and alone 
at present carries a regular supply of water during spring and summer, finds its end in a lake 
holding„at the time of the Surveyor’s visit, a sheet of salty water about six miles in length and two 
miles across at its widest. 

Considering that the volume of water carried by the Su-lo-ho bed at Toghrak-bulak, as 'I'mninal 
measured by me on March 17, 1914, amounted only to about uSo cubic feet per second, as against 
1,800 cubic feet measured on May 2, 1907, ‘ it is obvious that the area covered by the lake during 
the time of the spring and summer floods must be much greater. Probably most of the salt-encrusted 
ground shown to the east and south of it is then under water. To the west and north the seasonal 
expansion of the lake is limited by a great curving ridge of dunes which rises above it. The rela- 
tive height of this was estimated by Lai .Singh at about three hundred feet. This ridge* resembles 
in character the high ‘ Dawans ’ of sands which are found along the terminal courses of the rivtTs 
that lose themselves in the Taklamakan.’^ It obviously owes its origin mainly to the sflt which is 
brought down by the Su-lo-ho when in flood and after deposition is heaped up by the prevailing 
easterly winds. 

Before reaching this terminal lake the actual course of the Su-lo-ho, for a distance of over Tvrmin.il 
twenty-four miles above and below Toghrak-bulak, occupies a narrow trench-like^ bed sunk deep 
between the gravel plateaus to the north of the western extremity of the Limes line. About eight 
miles below Toghrak-bulak the plateau on the right bank of the river gives way tt) a scrub-covereel 
sandy depression ; that flanking the left bank continues some nine miles farther down, l or the 


Notwithstanding this, I should not have forgone the 
chance of following up the Wadi farther in the direction of 
the old bed, had I not felt obliged to retrace the route to 
Toghrak-bulak in person for the sake of solving an archaeo- 
logical question. It was whether the line of ancient watch- 
towers thrown out along the route beyond the western end 
of the Limes had a continuation or not beyond T. ii. The 


reconnaissance made on May 2, 1907, in this direction could 
not be held conclu.^ive owing to dust-haze, and consequent 
‘low visibility*; cf. Serindia, ii. p. 640. Ifowevcr, the 
renewed search on March 16, 1914, was attended by the same 
negative result. 

* Sec Serindia, ii. p. 639. 

- Cf. ibid., i. pp. 241, 451 sq. ; iii. pp. 1239 sq. 
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short remainder of its course the river is overlooked by the bare plateau of gravel and stone, dotted 
with low isolated hillocks, which, as we have seen above, cuts it oflf from the dry basin northward. 

To the south of the final portion of the river's course and to the east of the terminal lake extends 
the large basin, marshy for the most part, the eastern and southern borders of which had already 
been surveyed in the course of my explorations of 1907 along the south-western flank of the Limes.* 
This basin measures about twenty miles from north to south and close on thirty miles across at its 
widest. To the east and south it holds marshes which are fed by subterranean drainage passing 
under the great gravel glacis of the mountains south-west of Nan-hu (Map No. 36. c, d. 2) and 
also, perhaps, by occasional rain floods descending from their slopes. There is reason to assume 
that the greater part of the basin is boggy ground, impracticable during the late spring and summer 
months. 

Now, proceeding up the river above Toghrak-bulak, we find that there branch off from it, at 
distances of about eight and eighteen miles, respectively, two dry beds which undoubtedly formed 
part of the Su-lo-ho delta as it existed at a comparatively recent period. They, too, lie in deep-cut 
trenches between gravel-covered plateaus ; but judging from the survey of Ram Singh, who 
crossed them in three places, and from what I saw of the southern bed near the ruined watch-station 
T. 1, these trenches farther on are (ar wider than the bed which passes Besh-toghrak. The valley- 
like fosse containing the old bed was found at T. i to be about a mile broad and covered with reed- 
beds and scrub. The bank on the south rose very steeply about seventy feet above the bottom. 
When, on March 16, 1914, I revisited the ruined tower on its edge, the dry salt pools I had noticed 
below in 1907 were covered by large sheets of water. These were surrounded by salt-encrusted 
ground and looked as though they had been left behind by a big flood which in the preceding 
summer, or perhaps a year or two before, had found its way into the old long-abandoned channel 
represented by this wide Nullah. Luxuriant reed-beds were similarly seen by Ram Singh in 1907, 
where he crossed the other old river-bed farther north. 

Judging from the recorded direction of these two dry river-beds there can be, I think, no doubt 
that the water they once received was carried into the Mesa-girt basin westwards through the gap 
marked by the above-mentioned Wadi. This gap divides the far-stretching plateau on the south 
from a corresponding outlier of the southernmost Pei-shan range which overlooks the trough of the 
terminal J>u-lo-ho. The defile thus formed has its exact counterpart in that trough which the 
Su-lo-ho passes between Bulungir and An-hsi.* 

The fact that the basin thus reached by whatever water once passed down these old branches 
of the Su-lo-ho has no connexion with the present terminal basin to the south of it has its close 
parallel in the case of more than one river ending within a drainageless basin. We have an example 
of terminal bifurcation exactly corresponding in character within a region immediately adjacent 
to the drainage area of the Su-lo-ho. The Etsin-gol, uniting the waters of the rivers of Su-chou 
and Kan-chou, empties itself through deltaic branches, passing as close to each other as those of 
the Su-lo-ho, into two distinct lake basins, the Gashun-nor and Sokho-nor. These do not com- 
municate and apparently occupy different levels.* Similarly it can be proved that the Oxus, down 
to comparatively recent historical times, fed two terminal basins as widely separated as the Caspian 
and the Sea of Aral.* We shall have occasion farther on to discuss an interesting instance of 
another such bifurcation in the case of the Su-lo-ho itself ; for it can be shown that the river, from 

* See Serindia, ii. pp. ^>33, 641 sqq. ; Demi Cathay, ii. * Cf. A. Herrmann, ‘Die alte Verbindung zwischen dem 

Pi>. 139 sq^. OxusunddcmKaspischenMeer’ inPr/«rmaMM’ 5 Mi 7 /«f 7 wMg«M, 

* See Map No. 40. a. 3 ; below, pp. 372 sqq. 1913, ii. pp. 70 sqq. 

* Sue Map No. 44. c. 4 ; AUtnoir on Maps, p. 103. 
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near its great bend below Yu-m^n-hsien, sends a portion of its drainage, though only a very small 
one, eastwards into the terminal basin of Hua-hai-tzfi.^ 

Whether the basin into which the old northern beds of the Su-lo-hp disembogued and the 
terminal basin fed by the present bed to the south received surface drainage simultaneously is 
a question upon which, in view of the limitations of the available evidence and without the guidance 
of expert knowledge, I do not feel competent to express an opinion. But what, I believe, can be 
asserted with confidence is that the ground surveyed between the outflow of the old northern beds 
and the belt of high sands east of Besh-toghrak exhibits surface features unmistakably pointing 
to its being an ancient lacustrine basin. 

1 refer to those belts of high eroded terraces and ridges which extend over so great a portion 
of it. To whatever geological epoch expert examination may hereafter assign the successive 
sedimentary deposits from which they have been carved out, or the commencement of the process 
of erosion, carried on now solely by the winds but probably once aided also by water action, it is 
certain that these Mesa clusters have their exact counterpart in those of other dried-up basins of 
undoubtedly lacustrine character situated within the same region. We find them not only in 
parts of the great basin once covered by the ancient Lop sea, from the north-east of Lou-lan to 
beyond Kum-kuduk,® but also wherever the lower Su-lo-ho bed widens out into lacustrine basins, 
like that occupied by the Khara-nor lake or those now filled partly by marshes to the north and 
south-west of the Tun-huang Limes.* It is significant that the several lacustrine basins at the 
termination of the river of Hami, all found dry in November, 1914, have also similar belts of erosion 
terraces in their vicinity.'® We are therefore justified in looking upon Mesa formations of this 
kind, wherever we meet them in the great drainageless zone between T'ien-shan and K'un-lun, 
as proof of an old lake-bed wholly or partially dried up and undergoing wind-erosion. 

That the old lacustrine basin east of Besh-toghrak must have received its main supply of water 
from the Su-lo-ho is made quite certain by the topographical facts ascertained in the course of our 
surveys, especially with regard to the dry river-beds leading in its direction. Neither from the utterly 
barren Pei-shan, worn down into a succession of low ranges and plateaus, nor from the slopes in 
the south, covered with high ridges of dunes, could a surface flow of water ever have reached it 
sufficiently large to account for the extent of the basin. On this account it seems safe to assume 
also that the abundant subsoil moisture found in the depressions of the open central anjd western 
portions of the basin is derived from the Su-lo-ho. 

Judging from such observations as I was able to make, it appears to me far more probable 
that this supply now reaches the depressions by percolation than that it could be due to occasional 
inundation at the time of summer floods. The formation of temporary sheets of fresh water in 
those portions of the old lacustrine basin which in March, 1914, we found covered with moist sand 
and free from salt-incrustation, can fully be accounted for by the subterranean drainage of water 
from the old beds of the Su-lo-ho delta which had sunk through their gravel bottom to impermeable 
strata below ; for the basin lies undoubtedly lower than those beds. Moreover the distance separat- 
ing it from them and from the present course of the Su-lo-ho is small, indeed, when compared, 
e. g., with that which intervenes between the termination of the small streams that lose themselves 
on the gravel Sai north and west of Nan-hu (Maps No. 36. d. i ; 39. a. i) and the marshy springs 
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* See Map No. 40. c, d. 5 ; Memoir on Maps, p. 98 ; 
below, pp. 386 sqq. 

* See above, pp. 291 sqq., 317 sq. 

* See Map No. 38. A. 4; 8,0.3, 4; 6>r}Wia,ii.pp. 575599., 
589, 641 sq., 697, 717, The configuration of these Mesa 


clusters near the lower Su-lo-ho and their relation to plateau 
tongues cut out by water action can be studied more clearly 
in the ‘ Detailed Map of the ancient Chinese Limes^’, forming 
PI. 33 of Seriniia, iii. 

'• See Maps Nos. 31. d. 3 ; 34. a. 3. 
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fed by them subterraneously that are found along the Limes line from the Khara-n5r to the south 
of Toghrak-bulak (Maps No. 35. c, d. 4 ; 38. a. 4). 

It is by subsoil absorption, too, that we can account on the one hand for the fact that these 
depressions within the old lacustrine basin are drained of their temporary sheets of water before 
evaporation encrusts their surface with salt, and on the other for the presence in the Besh-toghrak 
valley of the water that is found both in its wells and open bogs. The downward slope of the ground 
from the terminal course of the Su-lo-ho to the old Mesa-girt lacustrine basin is attested only by 
the general configuration and some aneroid readings consistent in their relative bearing. But 
farther on the regular line of measured levels supplies direct proof of a considerable and steady 
descent of the ground from the western edge of the basin down to the great eastern inlet of the 
ancient Lop sea. 

Thus the conclusion imposes itself that even now water from the Su-lo-ho finds its way beneath 
the surface into the great terminal basin of Lop, and that a surface connexion between the drainage 
of the Su-lo-ho and that of the Tarim during an earlier but geologically recent period may safely be 
assumed by way of the Besh-toghrak valley.*®* How far back that period lies is a question which 
it is beyond my competence to discuss. Nor do I think that without a further detailed examination 
of the whole area, preferably witl\ the help of a trained geologist, such a discussion is likely to 
prove profitable. Here it will suffice to call attention to the fact that the evidence which proves 
the Su-lo-ho to have at an earlier epoch discharged its waters, wholly or partly, into the basin of 
the Lop sea, may claim distinct geographical importance. It means that the extent of the drainage- 
less basin, conveniently known as that of the Tarim, already a rival to that of the Sea of Aral, is 
greatly increased by its eastern limit being shifted from about the 92nd degree of longitude to the 
99th degree ; for there on the watershed towards the Pacific lie the easternmost glacier sources of 
the Su-io-ho.** 

But the extension of the limits of the chief drainageless basin of innermost Asia is of geogra- 
phical interest in another respect, and one moreover with a quasi-historical bearing. It makes us 
realize better that the big area drained by the Su-lo-ho, whether we consider its deserts of bare 
stone or gravel, its oases, or its high PamIr-like mountain valleys, shares most of the essential 
physical characteristics of the Tarim basin. This similarity of geographical conditions has its 
importance for history. It explains why the wide open trough through which the lower Su-lo-ho 
flows westwards could never within historical times support a large nomadic population nor form 
a convenient passage for great migrations of races. 

To a great and highly civilized power, however, like the China of Han times, the lower Su-lo-ho 
valley offered a most convenient ‘ corridor created by nature, for that great trade route to Central 
Asia and the West which it wished to open, and for the systematic advance of the political control 
and military protection which that route was soon found to require. Thus the oasis of Tun-huang 
and the smaller ones scattered conveniently along the route leading to it from Su-chou came to 
serve the same purpose, in connexion with the expansion of Chinese trade and political influence 
westwards, as the strings of oases stretching along the foot of the T'ien-shan and the K'un-lun, 
without which the Tarim basin could not have become the great natural highway for the interchange 
of the civilizations of China, India, and the West. 

[It is very gratifying to find, since the above was already by that great geologist, the late Professor E. Suess ; 

written, that the former connexion here traced between the see The Face of the Earth (transl. Sollas), iii. p. 174.] 

drainage areas of the Su-lo-ho and Tfirim was rightly assumed ** See Map No. 43. b. 4 nnert Cathay, ii. p. 3*6. 
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Section V.— TRANSPORT PROBLEMS OF THE ANCIENT LOU-LAN ROUTE 


• Having now completed our survey of the whole of the desert ground which the ancient Han 
route crossed between the Tun-huang Limes and Lou-lan, we may now in conclusion briefly review 
the conditions under which traffic is likely to have been maintained along it. We may conveniently 
take the east as point of departure ; for it was undoubtedly from the side of China that came most 
of the organization and of the resources that were needed for the maintenance of regular commu- 
nication on a route beset with such great physical difficulties. 

The problem of assuring these resources for the troops and convoys moving along the route 
to the ‘ Western Countries ’ must always have demanded much care on the part of the Chinese 
administration. Of this we have direct archaeological evidence in the imposing ruins, situated 
on the line of the Limes to the east of the ancient Yii-men and marked by me T. xviii, which my 
explorations and finds of 1907 have definitely shown to be those of an ancient Chinese magazine.* 
I have fully explained in Serindia the advantages which such an advanced base of supplies must 
have offered for the victualling of military expeditions, political missions, convoys, &c., whether 
going to or coming from Lou-lan.* The base itself could easily be reached by three marches 
from the town of Tun-huang. 

On the two first marches beyond it, which led along the Limes line to its extreme western 
point, T. IV. a, near Toghrak-bulak, two essential items of supply, viz. water and such forage as plenti- 
ful reed-beds and scrub can offer, were, no doubt, as conveniently obtainable in ancient times as 
they are at present. In addition, the ground, mostly hard gravel ‘ Sai ’, offered easy going for 
laden animals and carts. Conditions were not so favourable on the two following marches, which, 
as we have seen, crossed the extremity of the ' Three Ridges Sands ’ and the ancieni lacustrine 
basin, before bringing the traveller to the vicinity of the present Besh-toghrak. The ridges of 
drift-sand encountered before reaching the latter point would necessarily present difficulties, 
especially for carts. But they are not likely to have ever been more formidable than the similar 
difficulties which traffic still encounters and somehow overcomes on the present ‘ highways ' of 
Chinese Turkestan and westernmost Kan-su.* Water, too, was then probably nu)re accessible 
than now at the eastern extremity of the old lacustrine basin. 

From the vicinity of Besh-toghrak, where, as we have seen, the ' Chii-lu granary ’ of the Wei 
lio itinerary may with some probability be located,* the route would inevitably lead along the 
northern side of the valley. Drinkable water from wells and some grazing on reeds and scrub were 
probably obtainable there over a marching distance of about eighty miles or four sta’ges. This 
brings us to the vicinity of the point marked by our Camp evi where vegetation at present ceases. 
It is somewhere near this point that, as explained before, the position of the 'Sha-hsi well ’ may 
with good reason be looked for.® Considering how closely the salt-encrusted bed of the ancient 
sea beyond it approaches the foot of the cliffs marking the old shore-line, I think it very improbable 
that any appreciable quantity of vegetation could have been found beyond this point any more in 
Han times than now. , 

It seems safe to assume that, so far, the provision of water for men and beasts and of forage 
for transport animals could not have offered more serious difficulties in ancient times than are to 


* See Serindia, ii. pp. 712 sqq. ; Map No. 35. D. 4. 

* See ibid., ii. p. 715. 

* Thus, e. g., belts of drift-sand are crossed by carts on 
the * high road ' from Yangi-hissftr to Kftshgar, Map No. 5. 
A. 2 ; from YArkand to Marftl-bAshi, No. 5. c. 3 ,* west of the 
Khotan oas s near Kum-rabftt-pAdsh&him, No. 9. c. 2. Very 


formidable ridges of sand were surmounted by our carts at 
two points on the way from Kan-chuu to Muo-mci ; see 
Map No. 43. D. 1. 

* Cf. above, p. 308. ^ 

* See above, p. 309. 
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be found to-day on the Chinese ‘ high road ’ from An-hsi to Hami, where it crosses the barren stony 
plateaus of the Pei-shan in nine marches of an average of about twenty miles each.* 

Far more difficult conditions, however, had to be faced farther on. The experience we gained 
when tracing the ancient route from the Lou-lan side convincingly showed that, even in ancient times, 
neither water nor vegetation of any kind were to be found along it for a total marching distance of 
about a hundred and twenty-five miles. I f the ancient route on the ground intervening between 
our Camps ci and civ led by a more direct line than the one followed in the course of our search, 
a saving of about twelve miles might have been practicable in distance. But this probably would 
have meant an increase in the length of the most trying portion of the journey — that leading across 
the hard corrugated salt crust of the sea-bed.’ 

The problem of ' supplies and transport ’ presented by this section of the route must have 
been in ancient times quite as formidable as it would be now, except for two facts. One is that there 
existed then in the cultivated area around the Lou-lan station (L.A.) a western base of supplies 
such as would now have to be looked for on the Tarim, some hundred and forty miles farther west ; 
the other, that before the Kuruk-darya ceased to flow, water and a plentiful growth of reeds and 
scrub could probably be found in most places along the ancient route from L.L, our Camp c, 
onwards. But the most serious difficulty remains : for a distance which neither laden animals nor 
carts not' men on foot could cover in less than five marches, those absolute necessaries of water 
and food-stufis for men and beasts, besides fuel, had all to be provided from afar. 

The difficulty of assuring these necessaries for troop movements and regular commercial 
traffic over this portion of the ancient route was certainly far greater than any which military or 
trade enterprise has ever been called upon to face in modern times, with the assistance of railways 
and mechanical transport. Apart from one important but all too brief Chinese notice to be presently 
mentioned, we have no information as to how the Chinese pioneers and organizers of Han times 
solved this hard problem. But we know from definite historical and archaeological evidence that 
the problem was faced and was solved. Therefore the antiquarian student who possesses practical 
experience of the ground cannot decline to consider the question of the methods which may have 
been adopted, even though, in respect of details, only a conjectural solution can be offered. 

It is obvious at the outset that in order to facilitate the supply of water and other absolute 
necessaries recourse would be had to a system of depots for the use of the troops, convoys, &c.. 
moving along the route. We find the use of this expedient on the Lou-lan side directly attested 
by an interesting passage of the Former Han Annals to which I have already referred, but which 
on account of its special bearing may here be quoted once more." ‘ Now the extreme eastern border 
of the kingdom of Lou-lan where it approached nearest to China was opposite to the Po-lung-tui 
la i (■ White Dragon Mounds ’), where there was a scarcity of water and pasture ; and it 
always fell to its share to provide guides, to carry water and forward provisions to meet the Chinese 
convoys ; but being frequently exposed to the oppressive raids of the soldiery, they at last resolved 
that it was inconvenient to hold intercourse with China.’ 

Our previous discussion of the topographical facts has made it quite certain that by the ‘ White 
Dragon Mounds ’ arc meant the arrays of salt-coated Yardangs which the route had to pass through 
on either side of the old sea-bed. If the above translation expresses the exact meaning of the 
Chinese text, it is permissible to assume that the eastern shore of the sea-bed was considered ‘ the 

• Regarding the physical conditions prevailing on this found on the way to llami. 
route, first opened by the Chinese in A. d. 73, cf. Serindia, ’ See above, pp. 300 sq., 31 1 sq. 

iii. pp. 1141 sqq. From Changdui-shui, Map No. 34. i>. 3, * See above, p. 309 ; Wylie, y. x. pp. 27 sq. 

onwards, patches of cultivation and plentiful grazing are 
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eastern border of the kingdom of Lou-lan and that to this point were carried supplies of water 
and provisions against the arrival of the Chinese missions. In onler to appreciate rightly the 
burden involved in this obligation, it is enough to bear in mind that this shore was fully fifty miles 
from the nearest point where water could be found on the I.ou-lan side‘ near I,. I., anti that over 
twenty-five miles more had still to be covered to reach thence the nearest cultivated ground near 
the Lou-lan station. It is possible that the springs of Yetim-bulak and Kauruk-bulak may then 
have furnished drinkable water, which they no longer do now, and also some forage in tin? shape 
of reed-straw and scrub. But the distance to be traversed from these points wouhl not ha\ e been 
appreciably less. 

For the two long marches during which the ancient route skirted the eastern shore of the dried- SuppIiVs 
up sea, between Camp evi and the vicinity of Camp civ (Map No. 32. c. 3, .|), the sup))ly of water, 

&c., would probably have entailed less effort if arranged fiir from the sid(‘ of the Hesh-toghrak 
valley ; for on that side the flat stony Sai favoured transport and the severe trial implied by the 
crossing of the great expanse of hummocky salt crust would be avoided. But on tin* other hand 
it should be remembered that while water, fuel and reed-straw could be obtained near the western 
end of the Besh-toghrak valley, all supplies needed by men had to be drawn from the side of Tun- 
huang, the nearest cultivation being fully 220 miles away from .Camp evi, the approxim.ate position 
assumed for the Ska- /i si well. 

For the conditions under which traffic was maintained on the eastern portion of the route, P.irallel of 
those observed along the present An-hsi— Hami road through the Pei-shan ' Gobi ' may supply 
an approximate parallel. For the first nine of its eleven stages no local supplies are obtainable An-hsi- 
beyond a limited amount of water, distinctly brackish in places, and such reed-straw as is brought '‘^'*‘** 
on camels to the wretched hovels representing postal ' stations ', from patches of vegetation more 
or less distant, and sold at exorbitant prices. Yet we know that, in spite of these great difficulties 
of supply, the Chinese military adminisstrators carefully prepared, and finally in 1877 accomplished, 
the reconquest of Chinese Turkestan after the great Muhammadan rebellion. For this purpose 
they contrived gradually to assemble a considerable force, probably not less than forty thousand 
men, in the Hami oasis, having moved them from Su-chou to An-hsi and thence in successive 
small detachments along this desert route. Ever since its first opening by the Chinese in a.d. 73,® 
it had served as the main line of communication between China and Central Asia. It ij therefore 
certain that during former periods also of Chinese expansion westwards, under the Later Han, 
the T'ang dynasty, and again in the time of Ch'ien-lung, it must have seen a great deal of troop 
movements and traffic under conditions closely resembling those which prevail there at present.*" 

But when we compare the conditions on the An-hsi-Harni road, whether in the past or the Diflirulties 
present, with the difficulties which beset the use of the ancient Lou-lan route, a very important 
difference must be noticed. Ten marches across the Pei-shan Gobi bring the traveller to the out- greater, 
skirts of a fertile oasis, exceptionally well fitted by nature to serve as a bridge-head for the route 
crossing the desert south-eastward. On the ancient Lou-lan route a journey of corresponding 
length would leave him still one hundred and twenty-five miles or so away from the nearest water 
and a hundred and fifty miles from Lou-lan cultivation, and Lou-lan, owing to its precarious irriga- 
tion and other physical conditions, could never have offered resources equal to those of Hami.** 

• Cf. Chavannes, T*oung-pao, 1907, p. 156. times when Chinese policy of seclusion bjirrcd its use for 

*® Cf. Serindia, Hi. pp. 1143 sq., 1147, 1149. The effort intercourse with the ‘Western Regions’; cf. my paper, ‘ The 

involved in the use of the route across the Pei-shan for Desert Crossing of Hsuan-tsang ’, in G.J., 1919, pp. 265 sqq. 

operations on a large scale is well illustrated by the record of ** See Serindia, iii. pp. x 148 sq. ; also the description 

Hsffan-tsang’sadventurouscrossingof this desert in A. D. 630. of the Lou-lan territory in the Former Han Annals, Wylie, 

It shows us the triab attending travel along the route during J. Anthrop. Inst., x. pp. 23 sejq. 
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This fact and the great distance, over two hundred miles, from the base at Tun-huang must 
have vastly increased the difficulties of the problem of supplies and transport, so far as the western 
portion of the old route to Lou-lan was concerned. Yet, although we shall never know the exact 
details of the organization, it is certain that the problem had been courageously faced ever since 
the Emperor Wu-ti first launched his trade missions and then his expeditions to the Tarim basin 
and beyond. As the greatest obstacle of all was, no doubt, the absence of water, it seems safe to 
assume that the fullest possible use was made, on this inhospitable tract, of camel transport, as 
being least in need of regular watering. That camels were particularly plentiful in Lou-lan is 
attested by the notice of the territory in the Former Han Annals.** The employment of large 
trains of camels for the carriage of water, provisions and fuel would undoubtedly offer the best 
means of overcoming the obstacles to traffic presented by this wholly waterless ground. But it 
must be remembered that during the four hottest months of the year, i. e. from May to August, 
camels could not possibly l)c worked in the Lop basin without enormous losses.*® 

Account should also be taken of the probability that a considerable proportion of the traffic 
along the route was conveyed in horse-, mule-, or ox-drawn carts, a mode of transport for which the 
Chinese all through Kan-su and Central Asia still retain a time-honoured attachment, and the 
use of which is attested by Chinese documents from the Lou-lan site.** It offered undoubted 
advantages in the matter of ease, and its employment would encounter no extraordinary obstacle 
on either side of the wholly waterless portion of the desert. But what difficulties it necessarily 
involved on the five long marches without water is revealed by a simple calculation. More than 
one-half of the useful load of a mule- or horse-drawn cart would be absorbed by the water and 
fodder alone needed for the animals, while the rest would barely allow for the carriage of four 
passengers with a minimum of baggage, or of the water and rations required by four mounted men.*® 


** Cf. Wylie, J. Anthrop. Inst., x. p. 25: ‘They have 
asses, horses, and many camels.’ For references to camels 
in Lou-lan documents, see Chavannes, Documents ehinois, 
Nos. 839-41. 

^ The dangers attending the working of camels in the 
plains of the TSrim basin during the hot season were brought 
home to me very sadly by the subsequent loss of most of 
the fine aniipals with which my caravan had started from 
K&shgar in June, 1906 ; cf. Desert Cathay, i. pp. 220, 260. 
Yet they had been worked only for a comparatively small 
number of marches, and had all the relief that ample grazing 
and frequent halts at the comparatively cooler foot of the 
hills could give. 

The daily maximum temperatures during June and July 
in the Lop desert may rise to heights that could well hold 
their own against those of the Panj&b plains and of Sind 
at the same season. Of course the night temperatures would 
probably be much less. 

** For the mention of ‘ oxen carriages ’ and carts, cf. two 
Chinese records among Dr. Sven Hedin’s finds at L.A., 
in Conrady, Chinesische Ilandschriften/unde Sven Iledins, 
pp. 8t, 88. These documents do not make it clear where the 
vehicles were to be used. 

The fragmentary document No. 755 from L,A. vi. ii, 
Chavannes, Documents ehinois, p. 164, refers to a ‘ cart and 
oxen * that a petty official is dispatched to examine and try 
in camp. Whether they were to be emfdoyed locally or for 
a distant journey wc are not told. 


*' This calculation is based on the figures I obtained 
from Col. Scott-Moncrieil’s R.E. Field Service Pocket-book 
(2nd cd.). This indicates 8 gallons as the daily ration for 
a horse, mule, or ox, with an approximate weight of 80 lb. 
To this may be added a minimum of 8 lb. for fodder per diem. 
Thus, assuming that a two-horsed cart liad to cover a distance 
of 125 miles in the course of five days, with four halts between 
at places to which water, &c., would have to be brought 
along from the starting-point, not less than 640 lb. would 
have to be carried in the weight of water alone, with about 
120 lb. added for the weight of the cask. If we take into 
account the weight of fodder rations for the same four stages, 
about 64 lb., provision for the needs of the draught-animals 
would take up 824 lb., out of a total useful load of 1,344 lb. 

During the winter months the amount of water might, 
perhaps, be reduced somewhat below the regulation ration. 
But on the other hand at that season and well into the spring, 
when freezing Bur&ns occur, the carriage of adequate fuel 
for the w%rmth needed by men would materially increase 
the load. 

it has occurred to me, while thinking over this com- 
missariat problem both on the ground and since, that the 
use of camels as draught-animals might considerably ftunlitate 
its solution ; for assuming that the pre^rtion between the 
useful load which a camel can draw in a cart and that which 
it can carry on its back is approximately the same as in the 
case of a horse or mule, viz. 4 : i, it is obvious that a great 
deal more weight could be spared in carts for the transport 
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In the case of carts drawn by oxen the proportion of profitable load would scarcely work out 
more favourably, considering that the rate of progress would be far slower. The fact that bullock- 
carts are scarcely ever met with on the present main routes of Chinese Turkestan seems to suggest 
that there may be local reasons operating against their general ernployhient. 

Notwithstanding the discouraging conditions under which traffic was thus carried on, and the 
very great hardships which the use of the route must have involved, especially for large bodies 
of travellers, we read in Ssii-ma Ch'ien's history that Chang Ch'ien about 1 19 b.c. proceetled by 
it to the Wu-sun country as ‘ leader of an expedition consisting of 300 men, each with two horses, 
and oxen and sheep in myriads The same contemporary recortl shows that, during the years 
immediately succeeding, commercial and political missions from China followed this route in raj^idly 
increasing numbers.*’ As they were often exposed to attack and robbery in Lou-lan and Ku-shih 
(Turfan), a military expedition numbering ‘ more than seven hundreil cavalry ’ proce<*ded in 
108 B.c. to chastise those territories.*® 

But of the physical difficulties which all these enterprises encountered on the Lou-lan route, 
we gain a true idea from the account given by Ssu-ma (di'icn of the view held atnong the people 
of Ta-yiian or Farghana ; ‘ China is far away from us, and in the Salt Lake [region] numbers 
of travellers have met with destruction. To the north of jt one falls into the hands of Hu 
[Tartar] robbers ; in the south there is dearth of water and vegetation. . . . Chinese missions con- 
sisting of merely a few hundred members have quite commonly lost more than h.ilf their staff by 
starvation. If this be so, how much less could the Chinese send a big army ? ’ *® 

In spite of the great obstacles so graphically recorded in this passage, the ‘ lirh-shih general ' 
(Li Kuang-li) was none the less ordered to set out in 104 b.c. by the I.ou-Ian route for the distant 
goal of Farghana, ‘ with six thousand cavalry of the feudal states an<l several hundred thousand 
men, being recruits selected from the riff-raff of the provinces '. We are told that the Chinese army 


of goods, supplies, &c., and that these could be carried to 
a more distant destination. Camels during the winter cold 
and even in the late autumn might well go without water 
for a week or longer, and would, if in good condition, need 
but little in the way of reed-straw on the journey. 

Against such an assumption it must, however, be men- 
tioned that the use of camel-carts is not known nowadays 
in the T&rim basin or in Kan-su. I have been told of their 
employment in portions of Dzungaria, e. g. in the sandy tracts 
north of Bar-kul, and they arc actually to be seen about 
Delhi and in certain neighbouring tracts of the Panjab. It 
should also be remembered that advantage from this change 
of transport, just on the ground for which camels arc licst 
adapted, could be secured only if the other draught animals 
used in bringing the carts to the limit of the waterless area 
were taken back over the route they had come by. Arrange- 
ments for such a substitution of transport would require 
a great deal of organization and care, and could certainly 
not be resorted to at all in the case of privately owned trans- 
port such as, no doubt, was used in the case of trade caravans 
and the like. Even in the case of Government convoys, &c., 
the practical difficulties attending such ‘transhipment’ at 
stations in the desert would be many and serious. 

My friend. Major Frank Douie, D.S.O., K.E., has kindly 
called my attention to the help that might have been derived 
from the additional expedient of large ' dumps ’ of water 
or ice, reed-straw, and fuel at the stages devoid of resources 


of any kind. The lo.’vds carried on carts moving with detach- 
ments of troops could in that case have been confined to 
the rations needed l)y the men anti animals on these marches 
and to the indispensable impedimenta of the former. The 
transport of the supplies to lx; ‘ dumped ’ would have Ixien 
facilitated by the use of camel-drawn carts. Major Douic’s 
suggestion finds support in tlie fact that tlie use of depots 
along that portion of the route which lay in the llesh-toghrak 
valley is distinctly attested, at least .at one |K)int, by the 
n V i lio's mention of the ‘ Chii-lu granary ’ ; cf.vibovc, p. 308. 

The absence of any traceable remains of such ‘ dumps ’ 
or depots can, I think, be adccjuatcly accounted for. On the 
one hand there were no materials for buildings of any sort 
available on the ground which the waterless portion of the 
route crossed. On the other, it is certain that such occasional 
caravans, individual travellers, &c., as still continual to 
move along the Lou-lan route during more than two centuries 
after the easier route via Il&mi had come into general use 
both for trade and military movements, would naturally 
use up, to the last stick or straw, whatever may have remained 
at those ‘ dumping-places ’ of materials ca|Miblc of Ix'ing 
turned to use fur fires, &c. 

*• Cf. Hirth, ‘The Story of Chang K'i^n’, J.A.OS., 
xxxvii. p. loi. 

*’ See ibid., pp. 103 sqq. 

*• Cf. ibid., p. 106. 

*• See ibid., p. 109. 
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‘ crossed the Salt Lake but on reaching the confines of Ta-yiian ‘ consisted of not more than 
a few thousand men Finally on its return to Tun-huang after a fruitless campaign of two years 
Heavylosses ‘ only one or two out of every ten soldiers were left ’.•® A fresh effort was then made under the 
incurred. Emperor's orders to repair this failure. When the newly formed army left Tun-huang in 102 B.C., 
we are told by Ssii-ma Ch'ien that it ‘ consisted of sixty thousand men, not counting those who 
followed as carriers of secret supplies of extra provisions ; a hundred thousand oxen ; more than 
thirty thousand horses ; donkeys, mules, and camels numbering myriads, and a commissariat well 
stocked with provisions, besides arms and cross-bows. All parts of the Empire had to bestir 
themselves in contributing offerings For the transport of provisions intended for this huge 
(expeditionary force all minor offenders from the whole Empire were made to serve as carriers, 
while ‘ wagoners with their carts went in endless lines to Tun-huang '. 

As the Chinese army on its arrival at the capital of Ta-yiian is reported by Ssu-ma Ch'ien 
to have consisted of thirty thousand men, the numbers with which it and its attendant host are 
said to have started by the Lou-Ian route are probably not greatly exaggerated. But the losses 
by which ultimate success was purchased in the vast adventure were proportionate to these efforts ; 
for we read that * when the army [on its return] passed the YQ-m^n Gate, there were left of it scarcely 
more than ten thousand men and a jthousand horses 

It is hard to form an adequate conception of the enormous scale of the supply and transport 
arrangements which such enterprises along the Lou-lan route must have called for, or of the extent 
of human suffering which these terrible desert wastes must have witnessed. But since the substantial 
correctness of the contemporary record left by the ' Herodotus of China ' is not subject to doubt, 
we must recognize in this conquest of all the formidable difficulties of the desert route one more 
proof of that wonderful power of organization which likewise enabled Chinese leaders to*triumph 
over nature’s greatest obstacles in other regions and other epochs. 


Triumph 
of Chinese 
organized 
enterprise. 


*® See Ilirth, ‘The Story of Chang K'icn xxxvii. p. ito. 
Cf. f/n'tl., pp. 1 1 1 sq. ** See iin’d., p. 115. 



CHAPTER X 

TO TUN-HUANG AND AN-HSI 

Section I.— THE LIMES LINE NORTH-WEST OE TUN-HUANG 

From March 17th my work lay once more along the line of that ancient Chinese Limes which Renewal 
memories of fruitful labours in 1907 had so often brought back to me. I was very conscious of the 
gaps which circumstances had then obliged me to leave in the systematic survey and exploration tions. 
of its remains, and the desire to fill these up as far as possible was one of the main reasons for my 
return to this region. The explorations I was now able to resume on the Tun*huang Limes were 
but the complement and continuation of those which have since been fully recorded and discussed 
in Serindia. Therefore in dealing with the results of my later researches I shall have the advantage 
of being able, for all general matters connected with the history, purpose and organization of the 
Tun-huang Limes, to fall back upon the detailed review of them already furnished in Chapter XX 
of that work. On the other hand, the account to be here given of my further explorations is neces- 
sarily hampered by the fact that translations of none of the Chinese documents obtained from the 
ruins of the sections of the Limes that were examined on this occasion arc as yet at my disposal. 

[Since this and the next two chapters were written, M. Maspero has kindly supplied me with pre- 
liminary*rcndcrings of most of the documents recovered, accompanied by notes on essential points 
of their contents. With his permission I have added to my text and foot-notes such supplementary 
information of a direct archaeological bearing as could safely be gleaned from the materials made 
available in advance of the proposed publication of these and other Chinese records. Such additions 
have been distinguished by brackets.] 

My first two marches along the Limes, on March 17th and i8th, brought me from Tt)ghrak- First 
bulak to the ancient Magazine T. xviii and were extended by a reconnaissance of the secondary 
line of wall to the south of Yu-men. They were the occasion of a variety of supplementary observa- Limes, 
tions of antiquarian interest. But as these have already been duly embodied in the account I have 
given in Serindia of these sections of the Limes,' I may here content myself with indicating in a 
foot-note certain points of interest offered by the additional photographs I secured at sbmc of the 
ruined watch-stations.* It may also be mentioned here that a number of small objects which I 

^ See Serindia, ii. pp. 634 sepp, 656 s(j., 692 sq. mound and overgrown with reeds, could be made out by the 

^ Taking the photographs from the westernmost Limes, naked eye running straight south towards the large clay 

we have first in Fig. 194 the much-decayed watch-tower terrace on which my Camp 171a. of 1907 had stood; cf. 

T. IV. a, built on a clay terrace and overlooking the depres- Serindia, ii. p. 635. 

sion in which we may locate the terminal station of the wall In Fig. 192 the view from the clay terrace bearing T. iv. a 

and the ‘ Well of the Protector General * ; cf. Sfrindia, ii. lies to the ESE. In the foreground the straight narrow 

pp. 634 sqq. j above, p. 308. mound, covered with reeds, marks the line of the decayed 

Fig. 190 shows the recd-covered north-eastern comer of Limes wall. The middle distance shows faintly the high banks 
the great marshy basin in which the Su-lo-ho terminates, as of earth in which, I believe, we may recognize the decomposed 

seen to the south of T. iv. a. In the foreground, at the foot clay ramparts of an ancient Chinese castrum ; cf. Serindia, ii« 

of the steep clay terrace, there is seen the beginning of the PP-^JTsq. Far away in the distance the watch-towers T. iv. b 

Limes agger, built of reed fascines and stamped clay. The and c can just be made out, rising above tongue-like projec- 

figure of the man standing marks its foot on the inside. For tions of the gravel glacis. . 

sketches showing the construction of the agger, see PI. 13. Fig^ 191 shows the stretch of the Limes wall where it 

Farther on, the line of the wall, decayed into a mere low descends from the gravel plateau near T. 111 and extends in 
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picked up (hi my renewed visit to the ruins along the portiotn of thC Liii^ 
will be found recorded in the Descriptive List beloW. ■ 

I mfty accordingly turn at once to the ground where I knew that there y^e 
still waiting to be cleared. 1 refer to the'series of ruined watch-stations to the south w JKbai|i<‘‘.^ 
nor, of some of which I had been able in May, 1907, to obtain a distant view> butivhich practical 
considerations had obliged me reluctantly to leave for future exploration.* But now agam^jit task . 
immediately before me was beset with difficulties of a similar kind ; for the supplies both for men a^ . 
beasts brought from Miran were running short, labour for excavation was limited to my omm JeW, ^ 
men, and the need to husband time for the spring’s work elsewhere was pressing. So on March- 
19th I sent off ahead to Tun-huang all heavy baggage together with those men who cbul^ n(H^ 
used for digging, thereby saving their rations for the rest. We were preparing to fi\ our camp^at • 
the mouth of a marshy depression near the watch-tower T. xxii. d, sighted in 1907 but hot thed' ■ 
visited (Map No. 38. a. 4), when a very fortunate chance made us fall in with a small party ,of- ■ 
Lopliks who had helped in our digging at Miran and were now taking their drove of donkeyslbadk ^ 
from a trade venture to Tun-huang. What with the few men they could spare and a CQUjpile of 
Chinese obtained from a party who were grazing their camels near the same springs, wmch are 
known as Ta-ckUlaUt a set of diggers for the next few days’ work was readily improvised. 

In order to carry out the exploration of the line of the Limes eastwards expeditiously and'yet . 
thoroughly, I found it necessary once again, as in 1907, to push reconnaissances for its survey 
ahead in person. My capable ' handy man ’ Naik Shamsuddin was to follow behind with^ the 
improvised gang of diggers and to clear any remains I had traced. The preliminary sea^[^ for 
the ruined watch-stations and the line of wall which might have connected them was attended with 
interesting experiences, and in places to which the spring inundation from the Su-lo-ho extended 
was not free from difficulty. But for the reasons already explained in Serindia,* it will be'Bftst to>* ' 
follow the topographical order in recording my observations on the physical features of the gropnd 
and on the results yielded by the survey and clearing of the ruins. 

The series of watch-stations starting from T. xxii. d and stretching along the southern shore 
of the Khara-nor forms the eastward continuation of what I have described in Serindia -as the 
‘ lake section ’ of the Limes.* I have already explained there that where this section f^ced^either 
the Khara-n5r or the wide lacustrine marsh-bed ffirther to the west, lake and marsh belt had been 
utilized as a sort of ' wet border ’ line to replace the wall of the Limes.* This explains why no 


very fair pr&ervation for a distance cf about three miles 
across the depression towards the next watch-tower T. vti ; 
cf. Serindia, ii. pp. 569, 656 ; iii. FI. 33. 

In Fig. 204 this tower T. vii appears as seen from the south- 
west, with the upper portion on the south face stiU showing 
rough foot-holes on the plastered surface intended to assist 
a person climbing to the top. The holes on either side once 
carried beams to secure the ropes that had to serve as hand- 
rails. Akn^ the north-east comer the ends of thick ropes of 
twisted reeds are exposed, which, embedded in the stamped 
day, hdped to bind together posts of Tt^hrak wood rein- 
forcing tte structure ; cf. Serindia, ii. p. 571. 

In Figs. 193 and 198 we see stacks of reed fascines, more 
or less petrified through the action of salt, as they rise in 
rows, quincunx fashion, near the watch-towers T. xt and 
T. xiit respectively. As fully explained in Serindia, ii. 
pp. 677 sqq<, these regular stacks were prinuirily intended 
to keep material conveniently ready for the lij^ting of 


signal fires. 

Fig. 195 shows the watch-tower T. xui, with t hpr en i aina 
of rooms adjoining on the east, as excavated in i9aif, and 
of a flight of stairs once leading to the roof ; cf. Serimiia, ii. 
p. 681. Comparison with Fig. 180 in Serind^ illustrates how 
slight is the change which seven years* taposan has caused 
in the condition the ruin. 4|r ' . 

Figs. 200 and 201 bring before our eyes Ae temarkal^' 
state of preservation in which the line of the wall, bdlt 
here as along most sections of the Umes west of 1>iii-buang 
of layers of reed hucines and stamped day, has survived for 
some little distance east of T. xrrt. As seal by the figures 
standing at its foot, it still rises in places to a heij^t of ever 
20 feet above the sand and gravd heaped up at its foot ; cf. 
Serindia, ii. pp. 681 sq. 

’ See Deserf Cathay, ii. pp. 157 sq. 

* Cf. Serindia, ii. p. 632. 

* See ibid., ii. pp. 7x7 sqq. * Cf. ibid., ii. p. 718. 
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remains of the wall could be traced over the ^ce, about ten miles in direct distance, which extends 
from the tower T. xxii. c, near the outflow of the Khara-n5r, to the vicinity of the station T. xxiii. b. 
The Khara-n5r> as seen in Map No. 38. a. 4, attains here its greatest width, and in March, 1914, 
was an open sheet of water, over two miles wide in most places and fringed by a marshy belt on 
the south. It must have offered adequate protection against attack almost throughout the year ; 
for it may be doubted whether the Khara-ndr, on account of the salinity of the water left in it 
after the spring and summer flood has passed, is ever covered with solid ice for very long. 

But about the middle of this stretch of lake shore there projects a small peninsula of higher 
ground marked by numerous erosion terraces, obviously a continuation of the narrow tongue-like 
plateau which projects from the south towards Ta-ch'iian.^ This projecting portion of the shore 
considerably reduces the width of the lake-bed to the north where there is deeper water. At the 
same time it affords positions of commanding height from which to watch the stretch of deep water 
as ifell as the shallow marshy bays on either side. It is, no doubt, for this topographical reason 
that we And this higher part of the lake shore occupied by three watch-stations, T. xxii. d-f, dis- 
tributed over a distance of about two miles. The photograph. Fig. 197, taken from T. xxii. d, 
illustrates the character of the ground which they were intended to guard. 

The tower T. xxii. d (Fig. 199) stands on an eroded clay rjdge rising steeply to about 80 feet 
above the marshy bay to the west and stretching for about 300 yards from ENE. to WSW. The 
tower was 16 feet square, as shown by the plan of the station (PI. 13), and stood in its ruined 
condition to a height of about 9 feet. The sun-dried bricks of which it was built measured 14 by 
7^ inches with a thickness of 4 inches, and thus conformed to the size prevalent in the structures 
of the Tun-huang Limes.® Thin layers of reed-straw were inserted between every four courses 
of bricksf Adjoining it to the west and south-west, I could just trace the badly decayed walls of 
three rooms which, no doubt, had served as quarters. One of these, ii, had along its northern side 
a passage, only feet wide, the floor of which was covered with ashes. It appears likely that 
this narrow passage may have served, like the k*ang of modern Chinese dwellings, as a stove to 
heat the adjoining room.* 

From the mass of refuse which covered the ground immediately to the south-west of the little 
station, there were recovered a dozen Chinese records on wooden slips, most of them fragmentary, 
as well as the small miscellaneous relics of wood and fabrics described in the List below (Chap. XII. 
sec. iii). Among the former may be mentioned the lug of a wooden bowl, lacquered red, T. xxii. 
d. 02 ; the wooden comb, T. xxii. d. 04, and two wooden spatulas, T. xxii. d. 05-6 (PI. XLVII). 
The fragments of fabrics are mainly plain silk in diflerent colours, but comprise also* pieces of 
woollen fabric, T. xxii. d. 08-9, and a coarse textile which seems to be cotton, T. xxii. d. i. 01, 
a very rare material on the Limes. A much-clipped Wu-chu coin was also found here. 

[Of the documents found here T. xxii. d. 015 offers special interest. It bears a date corre- 
sponding to December i6th, a. d. 47, and appears to be a kind of tally {ch'iian) signed conjointly 
^by the * signal post commandants ’ of Tsung-min ^ ^ and Shou-kuan ^ The former 

d^ignates himself as belonging to P'o-hu a subdivision or ' barrier ' of the Limes of which 

the * western section ' is mentioned also in T. xxviii. 36, No. 621 of M. Chavannes' Documents. It 


* In Map No. 38. A. 4 the Mesa symbols ought to have 
been extended from Ta-ch'Qan farther towards the lake 
right up to T. xxii. d-f. 

* Cf. Serindia, ii. p. 737, note 14. 

* Is it possiUe that the similarly narrow passage in the 
quarters of T. xii. a, from which a series of important docu- 
ments in Early Sogdian was recovered in 1907, luul originally 


been meant to serve the same purpose ? Cf. Serindia, ii. 
p. 669 ; iii. PI. 39. 

*• The term read here and elsewhere by M. Maspero as 
sui and translated as ‘ poste de signaux ’ corresponds 
to the one read by M. Chavannes as tui * Company ’ ; 
cf. Serindia, ii. p. 747. 
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appears probable that P'o-hu was the name of the Limes portion lying to the east of P*ing-wang 
which extended from Yii-men as far as T. xxii. c.*' The slips T. xxii. d. 018, 019 record deliveries 
of grain on different dates of a.d, 64. The fragment of a calendar, T. xxii. d. 024, may belong 
either to 10 b.c. or a.d. 115.] 

About three-quarters of a mile to the east, across the marshy reed-covered bay seen in Fig. 197, 
an eroded ridge stretched from east to west, occupied by the ruined watch-tower T. xxii. e. It 
measured about 14 feet at its base and stood to a height of 9 feet, where it showed the remains of 
a small conning room about 6 feet square, as seen in the plan (PI. 13). As the ridge itself rises to 
a height of fully 90 feet, a wide outlook was assured. The tower was built of sun-dried bricks 
measuring 14 by 7 inches and 4 inches thick. Reed layers divided every five courses. It com- 
manded a distant view across the lake and along its southern shore, the watch-stations T. xxiii. c 
and T. xxiii. e to the east being clearly recognizable. The clearing of the conning room and of the 
refuse at the foot of the tower yielded eight Chinese inscribed slips of wood, as well as the miscella* 
neous relics described in the List below. Among these may be mentioned the broken piece, T. xxii. 
e. oil (PI. XLVI), of a wooden bow or cross-bow bearing on its four faces a Chinese inscription in 
neat but almost effaced characters, and the well-preserved broom, T. xxn. e. 013 (PI. XLVI). On 
the southern slope of the ridge, abqut 20 feet below the tower, five narrow recesses cut into the clay 
had evidently served as quarters ; one of them contained a fire-place and another a small niche 
meant for storage. 

[Among the wooden documents from this watch-station, T. xxii. e. 03 is important as it 
contains fairly detailed instructions as regards the service of fire-signals to be maintained along 
the border line in case of attacks by raiders, &c. The references to this system of optical tele-' 
graphy in records previously found along the Limes had been of a more general character.** 
The slips T. xxii. e. 05, 06 arc of interest as they mention the ‘ signal post ’ Chih-chien ih of 
P'o’hu in a way which leaves little doubt about this very watch-station of T. xxii. e. being meant.] 

Less than a mile to the north-east of T. xxii. e, a belt of erosion terraces curving round from 
T. XXIII. a juts out into the marshy edge of the lake-bed, and reduced the expanse of this to the 
northward, so far as it was covered with water at the time, to only a mile or so ; see Fig. 196. 
The clay terrace forming the extreme end of this belt commands a distant view along the whole 
length ofjthe lake and bears the ruined watch-station T. xxii. f.*’ Its remains comprised a tower 
built of sun-dried bricks, after the manner of the two watch-towers previously described, and two 
rooms adjoining on the south and south-west. The plastered walls of these survived only to a foot 
or two above the ground (see the plan, PI. 13). The tower, 16 feet square at the base, contained 
on its top, at about 8 feet from the ground, a guard-room 7 feet square. The entrance to it lay 
through a narrow passage at the south-east corner. From the refuse outside, two Chinese records 
on wood were recovered, one a tablet broken into three pieces. [This, T. xxii. f. i, has proved to 
contain portions of a Chinese calendar arranged differently from those to be found in other Limes 
records and taken by M. Maspero to belong to the year 13 b.c.] Among some miscellaneous 
small objects described in the List may be noticed the fragment of an iron horse-bit, T. xxii. f.loi 
(PI. XLVII), resembling that found on the Lou-lan route, east of C. ci, and two bronze arrow-heads, 
of the barbed type not usual on the Tun-huang Limes but represented by finds in the Lou-lan area.** 

Though the terrace crowned by T. xxir. f commanded a full view of the lake shore eastwards 
and the scrub-covered marshy ground near it, no tower or other remains could be sighted along it 


Rcg»rding the Ping-wang ‘ barrier ', see Seriniia, ii. ** In Map No. 38. a. 4 the tower symbol of T. xxn. f 

pp. 691, 699, 730, 746. ought to have been shown farther north by the lake shore. 

** For a synopsis of them, cf. Serindia, ii. pp. 752 sqq. See above, p. 274 ; also p. 327, for Kum. 01. 
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nearer than T. xxiii. b to be described presently. As the line of the wall coming from the east was 
traceable only up to the latter point and there abutted on the marshy foreshore, I was led to assume 
that for the intervening distance of fully five miles the ‘ wet border ' presented by the lake, here at 
its widest, was thought to provide sufficient defence. The ground here for over a mile from the 
shore is a dead flat and offers no natural position for a watch-station. 

But the gap between T. xxii. f and T. xxiii. b was not left altogether unguarded ; for where 
the eastern edge of the -belt of eroded terraces stretching from T. xxii. f approaches the northern 
extremity of a narrow plateau jutting out from the great Sai on the south we find the two towers 
T. XXIII and T. xxiii. a, close together, occupying a conspicuous position at the very end of the 
plateau just mentioned.^ I had already visited them in 1907, as the caravan route toTun-huang passes 
immediately below them, and the results of my renewed examination will be found embodied in the 
account I have given of them in Serindia}* Considering that the most convenient line of com- 
munication from Tun-huang towards Yii-men and the western end of the Limes must always have 
passed here, it appears to me very probable that the occupation of this point by the station T. xxiii. a 
and its higher look-out post T. xxiii was intended to serve the double purpose of keeping a watch 
on the route, and of linking up the chain of the Limes guard-towers. 

The group of watch-stations T. xxiii. b-g and the line of wall connecting them stretches across 
ground which on March 20th to 22nd was found very boggy and in places almost impassable. 
This condition appeared to be due in the main to percolation of moisture from a depression to the 
south of T. xxiii. c and T. xxiii. d. The springs gathering in this are probably fed by subterranean 
dra^age passing below the gravel Sai from the Tang-ho or river of Tun-huang. It was interesting 
to note that this depression is bordered to the south and east by stretches of ground heavily salt- 
encrustetb where the surface reproduces, in miniature as it were, the various conditions of shot 
encountered in, and around, the bottom of the ancient Lop sea. 

Thus, when on March 21st I transferred my camp to the spring-fed pool of Chien-ch'iian-tzCi 
(known to the people from I.,op as Shor-bulak),” we crossed, for two or three miles before reaching 
it, extensive patches of very hard corrugated salt crust recalling those encounteretl in crossing the 
arm of the dried-up sea-bed north of Kum-kuduk. It was significant to observe that the road leading 
across them was worn quite smooth by traffic, and that its bottom lay three to four feet below the 
adjoining surface of hard salt. There could be no doubt that this sunk road was the result of traffic 
extending over long periods. The occasional passage of caravans and wood collectors’ carts, such 
as use the road to-day, could not possibly have produced this condition, d'he experience gaine«l 
here appeared to me a striking confirmation of what I had observed on the line of the ancient 
Lou-lan route where it crossed the bay of the dried-up sea-bed to the west of Camp cvi."* 

We may, I believe, trace a notice both of the spring-fed pool of Chien-ch'uan-tzCi and of the 
dried-up salt marsh to the north-west of it in the interesting topographical text of which a manu- 
script, recovered by me in 1907 from Ch'ien-fo-tung and marked Ch. 917, has preserved a fragment. 
According to the translation which Dr. L. Giles has prepared of this manuscript and very kindly 


Owing to a draughtsman’s error which escaped my atten- 
tion at the time of compiling the Map, the tower T. xxiii 
has been wrongly shown in No. 38. a. 4 some distance to 
the east of T, xxiii. a, whereas it lies quite close to the 
latter ; cf. Sainiia, ii. p. Similarly the narrow plateau 
tongue ought to have been shown with its end extending 
northward to the position of T. xxiii. a, instead of trending 
to the north-north-east. 

Cf< Serindia, iL pp. 720 sq. Some additional small 


finds resulting from a supplementary clearing of llie refuse 
hca|is of T. xxiii. a are dcscril)cd in the List below. 

As the water of tlic spring is by no means brackish, 
the name Shdr-bulak is evidently derived from the area of 
hard shot crossed before it is reached from the west. This 
accounts also for the local Chinese designation iS»i 3^ 
Chicn-ch*flan-t 2 u (‘ soda spring ’) which it reproduces. 

See above, p. 315. 
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allowed me to consult, the text was composed, a.d. 886, as an * official memorandum ’ on the Tun- 
huang territory and the regions adjoining it to the west and north-west. It shows close agreement 
in many points with the Tun-htiang Lu and is manifestly based on information collected locally.** 

The notice, which I think must refer to Chien-ch'iian-tzu, runs in Dr. Giles’s translation as 
follows : ’ Hsing'hu lake, 1 10 /i NW. of the hsien. The other water [in the vicinity] is all brackish ; 
this water alone is drinkable. Hu traders on their journey to or from the Yii-mSn Barrier all stop 
here. The Sha-chou chih says : “ The water is brackish ; only the spring is fit for drinking.” 
It gives its dimensions as follows ; 19 /* east and west, 9 li north and south, depth 5 feet.' Judging 
from other local references in the text it is clear that by the hsien or district head-quarters is here 
meant the walled city of T'ang times, situated about a mile to the west of the present Tun-huang- 
hsien. Now the distance of 1 10 li to the north-west which the text indicates from this point brings 
us exactly to the position of the Chicn-ch’iian-tzii lakelet ; for it is the equivalent of the 22 miles 
which the map marks, taking the li at the value of about one-fifth of a mile, which on Ccntral- 
Asian ground is proved by abundant evidence to be approximately correct.*® 

This location of the ‘ Hsing-hu lake ’ is strongly supported by the statement that its water alone 
is drinkable in that vicinity, and by its being described as the regular halting-place of Hu, 
i.e. ‘ barbarian ’, traders on their* way to or from the Yu-men barrier; for Chien-ch'iian-tzu or 
Shor-bulak is still invariably so used by all caravans moving to, or from, the west past the ancient 
' Jade Gate ’. Now, in order to understand correctly the passage quoted from the Sha-chou chih, 
a somewhat older description of the Tun-huang region,** we must take into account what the same 
manuscript Ch. 917 tells us in a preceding passage of the 'Western Salt Lake, 117 li north- 
west of the hsien. It is popularly known as Sha-ch^Uan [the sand spring]. The salt is of the same 
kind, but it has a nice taste and is of a pink colour.’ Considering that the direction named is. the 
same as that to the Hsing-hu lake and the distance only 7 li farther, I think we may safely identify 
this ‘ Western Salt Lake ’, which obviously was sought as a place for the supply of salt,** with the 
area of dried-up salt marsh which is crossed by the caravan route from the Limes. In T'ang 
times it may well have been subject to seasonal inundation, just as the ground farther north 
towards T. xxiii. c, d is still. 

It is to this area, now encrusted with hard salt, that the dimensions quoted from the Sha-chou 
chih mus> reasonably be held to apply. The extent of 19 li from east to west and 9 li across mani- 
festly cannot refer to the ‘ spring ’ which alone is fit for drinking, since the pool or lakelet fed by 
it is quite ^mall — scarcely thirty to forty yards across. But it agrees remarkably well with the extent 
of the dried-up marsh bed that is crossed by the route a couple of miles to the north-west. This 
identification, if correct, may claim some geographical interest ; for it would furnish us with an 
approximate estimate of the length of time required before a salt marsh, holding water for at least 
a portion of the year, assumed that form of a dry bed, covered with hummocks of hard salt, which 
we find to-day to the north-west of Chien-ch'iian-tzii and which was already in existence in. Han 
times over the greater portion of the dried-up Lop sea, as it is still to-day. 

About 2\ miles to the ENE. from T. xxiii. a, the ruined watch-tower, T. xxiii. b, was traced on 
the top of an eroded ridge of clay about 50 feet high. The line of the Limes wall, decayed into a mere 

** For other data drawn from this manuscript, cf. Pclliot, ** For its approximate dating, cf. Serindia, ii. p. 716. 

J. Asial., 1916, jan.-fev., pp. 116 sq. ; also Serindia, i. ** This may be concluded from the. fact that our manu- 

p. 327. script Ch. 917 mentions this .‘Western Salt Lake’ imme- 

*® Cf. Serindia, ii. p. 735 and tlic evidence quoted there diately after' Eastern Salt Lake ’ where ‘ salt forms in natural 

in note 28 «i. It must be kept in view that the route between lumps in the water ; men strain away the water and dry the 

the two points lies in a practically straight line and, with the salt, which is all in crystalline form ’. 
exception of 5 or 6 miles, passes over bare gravel desert. 
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mound, could be made out here coming from T. xxiii. c, the nearest station to the east. It passed 
at a distance of about 120 yards north of the ridge towards the lake shore. It could be followed 
up to a point about 300 yards to the north-west of T. xxiii. b, and beyond this disappeared on 
the scrub-covered marshy foreshore. The tower, built of sun-dried bricks of the usual size, 14 x 
7x4 inches, measured 16 feet square at the base and still rose to a height of about 13 or 14 feet 
(see plan in PI. 13). Among the objects recovered from the refuse in two small adjoining rooms 
were the fragments of a finely woven tapestry rug showing rainbow stripes, T. xxiii. b. 03, and 
a painted wooden bracket, T. xxiii. b. 06 (PI. XLVI). This was meant for hanging up equipment, 

&c., and closely resembles others found at Limes stations farther west. A clipped Wu-chu coin 
and the fragment of a Chinese record on wood were also found here. [In this M. Maspero believes 
to find mention of a ‘ signal post ’ {sut) named Lai-hsiang ^ jf^.J 

Almost due east of T. xxiii. b a high conspicuous Mesa rises at a distance of about a mile and Limes wall 
a half, commanding a very open view all round and crowned at its summit by the tower T. xxiii. c.“ 

In order to reach this Mesa, the lowest portion of the depression above referred to had to be T. xxiii. c. 
crossed. Owing to the boggy nature of the ground the passage was distinctly difficult east of 
T. XXIII. b. But after going for about half a mile, we picked up the line of the Limes wall marked 
by a low straight mound, and followed it right through to the Mesa. This rises above the surround- 
ing salt-encrusted ground as a steep clay ridge, about 400 yards long, with an axial bearing from 
ENE. to WSW. Refuse of straw and dung was at once found at its southern foot, where a shelter 
appeared to have been devised amidst fallen masses of clay. The abundant pottery debris en- 
countered on climbing the slope indicated that the station above had been occupied for a long period. 

As the sketch-plan in PI. 13 shows, the Limes wall, built of reed fascines and layers of clay. Ruins of 
extendciiup the southern slope to terrace-like ground near the middle of the Mesa at an elevation 
of about 90 feet. There it was carried to the west round a steep clay knoll about 30 feet higher, which t. xxiii. c. 
bears on its top the remarkably well-preserved tower T. xxiii. c. This was built of layers of stamped 
clay and measured 14^^ feet square at the base. It was intact to a height of about 15 feet and 
retained on its top a layer of reeds and a large piece of Toghrak wood. The eastern face of the 
tower showed foot-holes flanked on either side by smaller holes evidently intended to afi'ord a grip 
to the hands of a person clambering to the top. On the northern side there adjoined a room, about 
13 feet square, with walls built of brick and about i foot 8 inches thick. I'he wall facing to the 
north still stood to a height of 8 feet, while the one to the west was much broken and the one to the 
east almost effaced — significant proof of the eroding force of the prevailing east winds even at a 
height well above the sand and gravel scoured grountl. 

From a point opposite to the north-western corner of the lower the Limes wall, here as elsewhere Limes wall 
8 feet in thickness, turned off to the south-west and was carried to a small knoll, about as high as il.*^ 
that bearing the tower, but much steeper. This precipitous knoll provided natural defence, and 
here the line of the wall was interrupted for a distance of about 30 feet. Beyond this gap the 
wall was built of bricks, measuring 14x7x4 inches, and was 3 feet thick. In this form it 
descended the steep slope of the knoll for a distance of 27 feet, the only instance I ever tract^d of 
the Limes wall being constructed of masonry. Beyond this stretch it was once more built of reed 
fascines and clay and thus continued down the slope to the south-west, here somewhat easier, for 
another 90 feet. It then turned off west-north-west in the direction of T. xxiii. b, being built of 
fascines mainly of Toghrak branches, with layers of clay between. 

** Owing to the small scale of the map and the consequent in this limited area. The symbol of T. xxiii. b icquircs to 
difficulty of finding room for all details, slight inaccuracies be shifted slightly farther north and that of T. xxiii. c a 
have occurred in placing the symbols of several watch-towers little to the south-west of the |x>sitions shown. 
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Within the area enclosed by the wall on the top of the Mesa, pottery debris was abundant, 
clear evidence that the station had been tenanted by a considerable number of men and for a long 
time. From a layer of refuse between the western knoll and that occupied by the tower 1 extracted, 
lying almost on the surface, the well-preserved Chinese record on wood, T. xxiii. c. 4. Eleven 
more wooden slips were subsequently discovered here and among the rubbish lying close to the 
tower. Among the miscellaneous small objects recovered may be mentioned the fragment of a 
wooden bowl decorated in lacquer, T. xxiii. c. 02 ; the piece of an iron hoe-blade, 04 (PI. XLVII) ; 
and two bronze arrow-heads of the ‘ regulation ' type of Han times, 06-7 (PI. XLVII). [Among the 
records recovered T. xxiii. c. 4 has proved to contain the draft of a private letter. T. xxiii. c. 016 
indicates the exact place of origin in distant Ho-nan of a soldier who has died. In T. xxiii. c. 022 
the local name of P'o-hu occurs again.** T. xxiii. c. 023 contains the fragment of a 

calendar from the year 4 b. c.] 

At a distance of about a mile and a half to the north could be seen the watch-tower T. xxiii. e, 
situated in advance of the Limes line. The lake shore which it guarded was masked from direct 
observation from T. xxiii. c by a gravel-covered ridge. Owing to the boggy condition of the 
ground it proved impossible at the time to reach this tower. It evidently served a purpose similar 
to that which accounted for the placing of the advanced post T. ix. a, thrown out beyond the line 
of the westernmost Limes.*® It was needed for the better protection of an important point where 
this section of the Limes rested its flank on the Khara-nor and moreover, as the map shows, formed 
a projecting angle. The presence of this angle itself was probably due to the desire to take 
advantage of the very wide outlook commanded by the height of T. xxiii. c. This extended far 
away to the north-cast, to the point where the Su-lo-ho, joined by the deltaic branches of theTang-ho, 
enters the Khara-nor. It ranged also over the bare plain to the east where the salt-encrusted 
depression coming from Chien-ch'iian-tzii is fringed by a wind-eroded area with rows of low 
Yardangs. 

From T. xxiii. c the line of wall, now decayed into a low mound, ran to the south-east towards 
a far-stretching Mesa about a hundred feet high and less than a mile off. The ground, salt- 
encrusted throughout and boggy, could scarcely have supported us but for the firmer track offered 
by the mound marking the Limes line. On the top of the Mesa a completely decayed mound 
marked the remains of the tower T. xxiii.- d. Around it pottery debris was plentiful. The speci- 
mens collected here and described in the List below comprise pieces of glazed stoneware such as 
those which had been found by me at T. xxix.” Mr. R. L. Hobson, of the British Museum, attri- 
butes these partly to T'ang and partly to Sung times. The evidence of later occupation of the 
place which these pieces afford is borne out by four fragments of porcelain, T. xxiii. d. 010-13, 
which were also found here, three belonging to the same vessel and all roughly painted in blue.*’ 
What special reason accounts for this later occupation I am unable to indicate, as no route likely 
to have remained in continued use leads past this point. 

At T. xxiii. d the line of the wall took a turn to the ENE. and at a distance of nearly a mile 
brought us to a narrow isolated clay ridge (see plan in Pk 14) running east and west and about 
a hundred yards long. Its summit, rising about 35 feet above the adjoining ground and only 
25 feet across at its widest, bore the tower T. xxiii. f (Fig. 202). This was built of lumps of clay, 
with layers of thin Toghrak branches inserted to reinforce the masonry. It measured 14 feel 
at the base and still rose to a height of about 16 feet. No other structural remains were traceable 

^ See ^bove, pp. 345 sq. ** For finds of porcelain apparently similar in type at 

See Serindia, ii. p. 66a ; Map No. 35. o. 4. T. xi, see ibid., ii. pp. 667, 773. 

^ Cf, ibid., ii. pp. 6do sq., 788 sq. 
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on the top of the ridge, but this itself had been widened somewhat to the south by a walled'-up 
platform built of clay lumps of large size. About 6 feet from the eastern face of the tower 
a circular well, 3 feet in diameter, had been cut through the clay. Its present bottom was reached 
at a depth of 16 feet. But no doubt the well once descended deeper to the level of subsoil water, 
which, as the marshy surface near by showed, could not be far from the surface. 

A considerable quantity of refuse, mostly reed-straw and chips of wood, lay near the tower Finds at 
and on the southern slope. By clearing this a few fragmentary Chinese records on wood were *•**'“•*• 
recovered [one of them, T. xxiii. f. 02, mentions Tun-huang], besides a large Wii-chu coin and 
a variety of miscellaneous objects, as described in the List. Among these were the string sandals 
T. XXIII. f. 01, 2, both of remarkably large size and probably meant to be worn over feet protected 
by abundance of rags ; silk rags in different colours, 010 ; pottery repaired by string passed through 
holes, 012 (PI. XLVIII); two pieces of a wooden implement which may have served for churning, 

013-14 (PI. XLVI), &c. 

From T. xxiii. f the wall was seen to turn to the south-east and could subsequently be traced Limes wall 
continuing in this direction for about seven miles. As far as the tower T. xxiii. g its line was 
clearly marked by layers of fascines stretching over the ground either continuously or in patches, t. xxiii. f. 
That the fascines along this segment of the wall were made of Toghrak branches was a striking 
illustration of continuity in the surface conditions ; for just between these two stations wild poplars 
are still growing in fair numbers in the depression crossed by the wall. Farther on the wall was 
again constructed of reed fascines. 

The station T. xxiii. g, less than a mile from the last, was marked by a tower-like structure Watch- 
occupying the northern end of an eroded terrace about 30 feet high. It contained a chamber of 
7 feet square between thick walls built of bricks of the regular size, and now broken down to a 
height of about 5 feet. The entrance lay in the south-east corner, as at T. xxii. f. The Limes 
wall passed at a distance of about 20 feet north of the little station. .Such refuse as I noticed near 
the entrance yielded only fragments of a string sandal and a small canvas bag. 

A mile farther on, the line of the wall passed an isolated clay terrace about 15 feet high, which Tower 
evidently had once been occupied by a watch-station. No structural remains had survived, but ••’‘*"*-*‘* 
pottery debris of the ancient mat-marked type common at the Limes stations plainly indicated 
that it had been occupied contemporaneously with the latter. For a distanci? of about two miles 
beyond the line crossed depressions overgrown with reeds, and containing a few scattered Yardang 
terraces and at one place some marshy springs. A young Chinese who was grazing ponitjs^and sheep 
there knew these by the name of Yeh-ya-ho. No remains of the I.imes were traced until we reached 
the point where these depressions gave way to a level scrub-covered steppe near the tower T. xxiii. h 
(PI. 16). This had a base of 16 feet square, was built of bricks of the usual size, 14x7x4 
inches, and in its broken condition attained a height of about 1 1 feet. The top portion enclosed a 
guard-room 8 feet square entered from the south. A piece of thick glazed stoneware, T. xxiii. h. 01, 
similar to that from T. xxiii. d, was picked up below the tower. 

Within the next mile no less than three watch-towers, T. xxiii, i, j, k, stood along the line of Line of wall 
the wall, here clearly traceable as a low but continuous mound. They were all built on the same 
pattern as T. xxiii. h, and like it afforded only scanty refuse. Combined with the fact that we were 
now approaching the area which might have been partially occupied in Han times by outlying 
settlements of the Tun-huang oasis, this suggested to me that these closely adjoining posts, though 
provided for the defence of the Limes, may not have been regularly occupied, except at times of 
emergency, the posting of guards being possible here at very short notice. But, of course, other 
explanations are also possible. In any case 1 regret that these last three posts were left without 
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thorough examination, as Naik Shamsuddin's digging party which followed behind me arrived at 
this point too late on the evening of March 22nd. When next morning I reached the Limes line 
again at T. xxiii. 1 with my camels and baggage, the uncertainty as to where water might be 
found farther on for camping obliged us to move on along the line, and no time could be spared 
for a return to those posts. 

T. XXIII. 1 proved a brick-built tower of the same outer dimensions and appearance as 
those last described. But the guard-room, i, here 6 feet square and entered by a narrow passage 
from the south (see plan in PI. 14) at a level of about five feet from the ground, was found choked 
with refuse to a height of over four feet. Mixed up with reed-straw, chips of wood, broken bricks 
and the like, there emerged here over two dozen wooden slips bearing Chinese records, most of 
them in fair preservation, together with a number of others which are blank and evidently had been 
kept ready for use as stationery. It appeared very likely that this refuse had been allowed steadily 
to accumulate while the small room continued to be occupied as a clerk’s office ; for layers of ashes 
as well as reddened brickwork were found at different levels where fires had been kept burning 
against the western wall. [Among the inscribed slips recovered here there are found fragments 
of private letters (T. xxiii. 1 . 2, 21, 23, 08) as well as the fragment of a literary work, T. xxiii. 
1 . i. 7. T. xxiii. 1 . i. 3 is of interest as it appears to contain instructions as to fire-signals to be lit 
from a car by soldiers sent out on reconnaissance. In T. xxiii. 1 . i. 8, 12 the 'signal posts’ 
of Wei-hu and Chih-k'ou ^ mentioned. The former post recurs in T. xxiii. 1 . i. 18, 
which is curious as it records the meeting on a certain day of patrols sent out from Wei-hu and 
from another post, Hsilan-mt ^ to the west of it. The tablet has been cut into two halves to 
serve as a tally with a number of notches marked uniformly in both. The document is described 
as a ch'iian this being the proper term applied to ‘ an instrument in writing, origirfklly on a 
tablet of wood, which was cut in two, each party having half '.] 

On searching the ground outside, a small refuse heap (ii) was discovered just beyond where the 
mound marking the Limes wall passed in a semicircle to the north of the tower. Here under only 
a few inches of gravel over three dozen more records on wooden slips were brought to light, 
unfortunately most of them completely effaced by moisture. They had evidently been thrown out 
together on the occasion of some clearing out of ‘ waste papers ’, like those far more numerous 
packets oT ‘ slips ’, &c., found in 1907 at T. vi. b, T. xv. a, &c. Their decayed state seemed to 
indicate that we could not here hope for such favourable conditions as regards absolute dryness 
of air and soil as prevailed along the westernmost portion of the Limes. [Of the slips still partially 
decipherable T. xxiii. 1 . ii. 09 mentions the ‘ signal post ’ P'o-lu Jj[. In T. xxiii. 1 . ii. 020 the 
fire-signals of T'ien-ho and I-ho 3 |[ ^ are referred to ; the latter name occurs also in 

Chavannes, Doc. No. 637, found at T. xxviii, a Limes station to the north of Tun-huang.] Among 
the miscellaneous objects extracted from the refuse surviving at this station and described in the 
List below, I may mention the wooden bowls, T. xxiii. 1 . i. 03-5 (PI. XLVI), round or boat-shaped ; 
the fragment of an iron weapon or implement, 1 . i. 06, and the wooden tally-stick 1 . ii. 03 (PI. XLVII). 

The next two posts by the wall, T. xxiii. m, n, were reached at intervals in each case of three- 
quarters of a mile. The general direction still continued to the south-east, but the position of the 
individual towers, here as from T. xxiii. h onwards, diverged from the straight line. This perhaps 
was arranged with a view to making it easier to distinguish the fire-signals of successive stations. 
Both these posts were marked only by completely decayed mounds of small size, and beyond them 
the line of the wall ceased to be traceable on the marshy ground covered with thick reed-beds. 


** Cf. Giles, Ckinese-EngUsh Dietianary, p. 3159. 
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The next tower, T. xxiii. o, standing at the end of a low terrace, was, however, fairly well Towers 
preserved, and with its brickwork still rising to a height of about 15 feet afforded guidance. On Txxui. 
clearing the refuse near it, two inscribed Chinese tablets were recovered and some miscellaneous ‘ 
objects, including part of a lacquered food bowl, T. xxiii. o. 01 (PI. XLVii). From here onwards 
the line of the wall could be followed again over gravelly soil eastwards as far as T. xxiii. s. Of 
the towers intervening at distances of three-quarters of a mile to one mile, T. xxiii. p and r could 
be traced only in the form of low mounds. T. xxiii. q still rose to a height of about 12 feet and 
T. xxiii. s of about 1 7 feet ; their masonry of ‘ regulation ’-sized bricks included layers of reeds, 
in the former tower between every two courses, in the latter between every five. At none of these 
posts was refu.se traced on the soft soil. 

We now steered in the direction of a conspicuous tower, T. xxiii. t, visible to the east-south- 
east, for about a mile and a half, but found progress more and more difficult for the camels owing 
to spongy soil covered w ith soft s/wr. When within half a mile of our objective, a sheet of water 
flowing from the south finally stopped us. We were obliged to turn to the south and felt glad when, 
after a couple of miles’ very trying progress, with the camels foundering in the bog, we gained 
practicable ground on a low clay terrace .str(!tching to the south. Looking eastwards from it no 
towers could bo sighted beyond P. xxiii. t ; but far away in the distance trees and farm buildings 
marked the northernmost outskirts of the Tun-huang oasis. 

It was obviously impossible, at this season of inundation, to make our way to the east across Walled 
ground reached by the spill ends of the Tun-huang canals. I therefore directed our march upon 
two * Pao-t'ais ’ visible to the south, until nightfall obliged us to halt. When the march, resumed „f Yen-chi- 
on the morning of March 24th, had brought us along a line of low' clay ridges flanked by marshes 
to the larger of the two towers sighted in the evening, it proved manifestly old but (|uite distinct 
in character from the watch-po.sts of the Limes. This tower, T. xxiii. u (see plan in PI. 14), 
which, as I subsequently learned, bears the local designation of Yen-chi-tun, measured 29 feet 
square at its base and was constructed of salt-impregnated layers of clay and gravel reinforced 
by thin strata of reeds at intervals of 8 inches. An oblong enclosun*, much decayed, showed that 
the tower was meant as a place of refuge, such as are often to be found near outlying homesteads 
of these western marches of Kan-su, exposed as they have been to raids and disturbances during 
recurrent periods of history right down to the last great Tungan rebellion.” Large gaps in the sides 
of the tower proved that it could not be of modern origin. But whatever its .age, it was clear that 
it could not be connected with the Limes line. This most probably passed from T. xxiii. t east- 
wards to the vicinity of the deserted town of Shih-pan-tung,” and thence joined on to Ihc section 
of the wall which in 1907 I had traced in the north-east of the Tun-huang oasis as far as the 
tower T. xxx.®^ 

The second and much smaller tower to the east proved obviously recent. So we moved on 
to the south-east, where a narrow gravel plateau now offered easy going for a time. Marshy depres- 
sions extended along it on either side, with open sheets of water fed by springs which obviously 
discharge subterranean drainage from the irrigated area to the west of the Tang-ho. Beyond these 
depressions a few scattered homesteads came into sight, apparently all deserted, sad mementoes 
of the destruction wrought here as elsewhere along the Kan-su border by the Tungan rebellion. 

Finally, after having been brought up again and again by inundated ground and forced to make Return to 
detours, we reached the wide gravel Sai and skirting it arrived at the edge of Tun-huang cultiva- 
tion. After two months’ continuous hard work in the desert, the familiar sight of the oasis, with 


** Regarding the little village forts known as p'u-tzd or 
pao-tzi, cf. Seriniia, ii. p. 587. 


” See Map No. 38. b. 4 ; Serindia, ii. p. 588. 
See Seriniia, ii. p. 603. 
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its well-tilled fields, its rows of stately elms (Fig. 206) and its sleepy villages peacefully ensconced 
behind high walls, was as refreshing as on former occasions. Zahfd Beg and some other local 
acquaintances had ridden out to welcome me back to my old base of 1907, and the evening saw 
my camp established in quiet suburban quarters outside the east gate of Tun-huang town, close 
to the large temple where in June, 1907, my helpful Mandarin friends had bidden me their last 
farewell. 

Section II.— TUN-HUANG AND THE ‘CAVES OF THE THOUSAND 

BUDDHAS ‘ REVISITED 

The rest which my men and beasts badly needed after the trying months in the desert, an 4 — 
even more, perhaps — the manifold preparations which the projected explorations demanded on 
rny part, made it necessary to halt for eight days at Tun-huang Hsien. My plans were to take 
me during the next few months mainly into the desert tracts which fringe on the south and east 
the great barren hill region of the Pei-shan ‘ Gobi The distances to be covered were great, 
and short was the remaining season during which work on ground which was for the most part 
waterless could effectively be carried out before the summer heat set in. I felt therefore doubly 
eager to arrange what was needed in the way of additional transport, provision of money, guides, 
&c., without loss of time. 

In spite of the revolution which had since my former visit replaced the Chinese Empire by 
a republican regime, nothing appeared to have changed in the ways of quiet somnolent Tun-huang, 
that westernmost outpost of true China, such as I have described them in the Personal Narrative 
of my second journey.* Least of all could a change be expected as regards the vis inertiae pre- 
vailing in this scene of my former labours (Figs. 210, 211). So I soon had occasion to feel the 
difference resulting from the replacement of my old friend, learned Wang Ta-lao-yeh, full of 
scholarly interest in my work and eager to help it as far as local conditions and scanty resources 
would permit,* by an indolent opium-smoking representative of ‘ Young China ', with no interest 
in the past of his country, at the Hsien-kuan's familiar Ya-m^n. Pretended respect for ‘ Western 
learning ’ found expression only in an impossible imitation of European costume. Fortune 
favoured me more in the person of the military commandant of Tun-huang. My kind friend of 
1907, burly, energetic Lin Ta-jen, was, alas, no longer there to extend to me his ever- willing assist- 
ance, having found the promotion he had hoped for — in heaven.* By a lucky chance his place 
had been , taken by another amiable old warrior, Shuang Ta-j6n, who like a true ‘ lord of the 
Gate ' at Chia-yu kuan had extended to me so friendly a welcome when in 1907 I had made my 
first entry ‘ within the Great Wall With his help I was able in the end to secure the guides and 
additional camels needed for the Surveyors’ parties that I wished to send out on independent 
missions. 

Being now on truly Chinese ground, I felt more than ever how little my weakly and listless 
literatus, poor Li Ssfi-yeh, was competent to replace devoted and ever eager Chiang Ssfi-yeh, 
in any but purely clerical work. In business personally to be transacted at the Ya-mfins, no less 
than in all practical dealings with traders, labourers, guides et hoc genus omne, I constantly missed 
my invaluable Chinese helpmate of the former journey. I had myself to attend to all the petty 
monetary complications involved by payments in that strangely archaic ‘ currency ’ of weighed 
silver,* and by the arrangements for the melting down into bullion of the badly debased ‘ Ak-tangas' 

* Cf. Desert Cathay, ii. pp. 34 sqq. * See ibid., ii. pp. 276 sqq. 

* See ibid., ii. pp. 14 sqq., 33 sq., 69, 232 sqq. • Cf. ibid., ii. pp. 70, 344. 

* Cf, ibid., ii. pp. 17 sq., 69, 233 sq. 
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brought from the ‘ New Dominion This meant much loss of time as well as some rather severe 
lessons in patience. . 

It was easier to settle accounts with the owners of the hired camels from Miran, the use of which 
had helped to bring our own animals through without loss and still fit for fresh work, and with 
Abdurrahim, whose magnificent camels had proved such a mainstay for our survey operations in 
the Lop desert. They all soon started on the return journey by the mountain route, but not 
before I had obtained from that hardy and ever cheery hunter (Fig. 203) whatever information 
he could offer about those parts of the Kuruk-tagh to which I proposed to extend our survey work 
of the next winter. The preliminary guidance thus afforded and Abdurrahim s readily promised 
help had a great share in subsequently assuring the safe execution of the programme that I had 
prepared for Lai Singh’s operations. 

But what occupied my mind most during those days at Tun*huang was the thought of the 
famous cave-temples of the ‘ Thousand Buddhas ’ south-east of the oasis and of the walled-up 
chapel where in 1907 I had been fortunate enough to secure such abundance of ancient manu- 
scripts and pictorial remains from a great hoard hidden away early in the eleventh century.* I 
knew well that so rich a trouvaille was not to be expected now. Yet I felt sincere gratification 
when on the very morning after our arrival at Tun-huang my. earliest visitor proved to be Wang 
Tao-shih, the quaint little Taoist monk, whose pious zeal had brought about the first discovery 
of the hoard. For his discreet consideration when it came to making its treasures accessible to 
research, I had every reason to feel grateful. It was a comfort to feel assured by renewed personal 
contact that the relations of the good priest with the pious folk of Tun-huang had in no way 
suffered through our little transaction, though it could not have remained long .secret. 

I have already related in Serindia the fate of that portion of the hoard which Wang Tao-sh ill's 
fears and scruples would not allow in 1907 to pass, under my care, into safe keeping at a certain 
shrine of learning in distant Ta-ying-kuo? When, a year after my own visit, Professor Paul Pelliot 
had gained access to, and searched, what remained of the hoard, with all the advantages offered 
by his great Sinologue knowledge, he carried off a considerable selection of its manuscript treasures 
via Peking. The attention of the authorities at the capital had thus been attracted to the old 
library, and its transfer there was decreed. Of the careless and in reality destructive fashion in 
which the order had been carried out, I had received an inkling already at Kashgar ai^d Khotan, 
through scattered rolls of Buddhist chings, manifestly derived from the Ch'ien-fo-tung hoard, 
which had found their way into the hands of Chinese officials and in a few instances had been 
presented to Sir George Macartney and others. At T un-huang it was not long before some unknown 
Chinese well-wisher presented himself with a fairly large packet of manuscript rolls from the same 
source which he was anxious to dispose of. Judging from the very modest compensation which 
induced him to return later with more, I was able to conclude that the article was not altogether 
a rarity in the local market. 

Wang Tao-shih, with a bitterness only too justified, explained how, on the arrival of the 
order transmitted from Lan-chou Fu^ the collection of manuscripts from his jealously guarded 
cella had been carelessly bundled into six carts and carried off to the Tun-huang Hsien Ya-men. 
Of the large sum which, he declared, had been assigned by the Central Government to his temple 
as a compensation, nothing whatever reached him, the money having been appropriated by needy 
hands while in transit through the different Ya-m6ns. Some delay occurred before the carts were 
dispatched from the Tun-huang Ya-m6n, and this offered a convenient opportunity for local 
people to help themselves gratis to ‘ souvenirs ’, before the old monastic store of texts deft their 
• See Serittdia, ii. pp. 8 oi sqq. ’ Cf. ibid., ii. pp. 626 sqq. 
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district. The packets of Ch'ien-fo-tung rolls that I was subsequently able to rescue by purchase 
at Su-chou and Kan-chou clearly showed that such pilfering had continued en route as the care- 
lessly guarded convoy slowly made its way to distant Peking. It was easy to form some idea of 
the extent of this leakage by the numerous specimens of such rolls which had been carried off into 
Hsin-chiang and were subsequently shown to me at different Ya-m^ns along the route or were in 
some cases to be secured from Chinese petty employees. 

There was accordingly special reason to feel satisfaction when Wang Tao-shih’s cordial invita- 
tion to the ‘ Thousand Buddhas ' was, on the occasion of a further visit, supplemented by a discreetly 
conveyed hint that his store of old manuscripts was, notwithstanding all that had happened, not 
yet altogether exhausted. I could feel sure that he would be there in person to show me what he 
had managed to save from well-meant but hopelessly inefficient official interference, and not merely 
the big new shrine, hospice, &c., which he proudly claimed to have built with the silver ‘ horse- 
shoes ’ received from myself. 

In the midst of the efforts required to secure the timely completion of the preparations for my 
further travels, I managed to pay a renewed visit to the far-famed sanctuary of the ' Crescent 
.Spring ’ Yiieh-ya-ch^ilan ^ ^ That fine spring-fed lakelet, strangely hidden away amidst 
the high dunes beyond the southern* edge of the oasis, is considered a wonder of nature and, together 
with the resounding sand-hill above it, forms a sort of ‘ Svayambhu Tirtha ’, or pilgrimage place 
for the people of Tun-huang. The site is duly mentioned by the Chinese envoy to Khotan who 
passed through Tun-huang in a. d. 938,® as also by Marco Polo some three hundred and fifty 
years later. P'or other notices, ancient and modern, and for parallels to the natural phenomenon 
of the ‘ sounding sands ’ which has made the site renowned among the Chinese, I must be content 
to refer to .Sir Henry Yule’s and Professor Cordier’s notes on Marco Polo’s chapter dealing with 
the ‘ Province of Tangut ’ and to a very interesting chapter in Lord Curzon’s recent work.‘®“ 
To the Chinese notices must be added the account of the Tun-huang Lu, a text recovered by me 
from the hoard of the ‘ Thousand Buddhas ' and translated by Dr. L. Giles, dating from the close 
of the T'ang period.'^ 

I cannot attempt to discuss here in detail the interesting physical features presented by these 
huge accumulations of drift-sand which cover the foot-spur of the outermost Nan-shan range 
where it projects towards the oasis between the mouths of the Tang-ho and the Ch'ien-fo-tung 
valleys. They rise to heights of several hundreds of feet, as seen in the photographs reproduced 
in Figs. 207, 208, 209. But I may briefly draw attention to the evident connexion between 


® For a description of my former visit to the site, see 
Desert Cathay, ii. pp. 160 sqq. A very careful account of 
the physical features of the remarkable lakelet and the 
surrounding sand ridges is given by Professor L. dc Loezy, 
Grof Szichenyi Keletdzsiai utja, i. pp. 481 sq. 

• Cl. Remusat, Yil/e de Khotan, p. 77. 

Yule, Marco Polo, i. pp. 202 sq., 207. 

See Curzon, Tales of Travel, pp. 263 sqq. 

“ See J.R.A.S., 1914, pp. 710 sq. ; 1915, pp. 43 sq- The 
description of the ‘ Hill of Sounding Sand ’ given by this 
account of the mirabilia of Tun-huang is as accurate as could 
be expected from a writer familiar with the locality. 

The mention of the mysterious hole which the sand has 
not been able to cover up evidently refers to the strange 
hollow between the liigh sand ridges which the crescent- 
shaped lakelet occupies. The indications given as to the 
total area covered by the high ridges of drift-sand south of 


the oasis are lx>rne out by the recorded rc.sults of our surveys. 

As Map No. 38. B. 4 shows, these sand ridges, where they 
abut on the gravel glacis separating them from the cultivated 
area, extend for a distance of about 1 7 miles in a direct line. 
This corrcs[K>nds very closely to the stretch of * 80 It east 
and west ’ which the Tun-huang Lu mentions. Similarly 
the stretch of ' 40 li north and south ’ and. the * height of 
500 feet iir places ’ arc anything but exaggerated. 

■ 1 regret not to have ascertained, while at Tun-huang, the 
exact date when the annual i£te at Yiieh-ya-ch'uan takes 
place. But my recollection is that it falls in the first week 
or so of June, which would correspond with the luan-um day 
(the Dragon festival on the fifth of the fifth moon) mentioned 
by the Tun-huang Lu as the date when it is customary ‘ for 
men and women from the city to clamber up to some of the 
highest points and rush down again in a body, which causes 
the sand to give forth a loud rumbling sound like thunder \ 
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their position and the direction of the winds that prevail in the lower Su-lo-ho valley. These winds, 
as repeatedly stated elsewhere, blow mainly from the cast and north-east.^* They are in all pro- 
bability caused by the ‘ aspiration ’ which draws the colder air of the Pei-shan plateau and of the 
high ground joining it to the Nan-shan down into the lowest portion of the Tarim basin, where 
the atmosphere is quickly heated in spring and summer. . 

The action of these winds upon the heavy masses of sediment which the Tang-ho or Tun-huang 
river and the numerous flood-beds east of it carry down from the barren northern slopes of the 
Nan-shan suflices to explain the heaping up of the high sands on the broad foot-hills south of the 
Tun-huang oasis. It is probable, however, that wind-erosion, of which my observations have so 
abundantly proved the existence all along the lower Su-lo-ho valley, especially below An-hsi,** 
is also constantly adding its quota of flue dust to these sand-hills. As Map No. 39. b. i shows, the 
deep-cut river of Tun-huang with its considerable and constant flow of snow and ice-fed water 
stops the westward progress of these accumulations of sand. Hut to the west of the Nan-hu oasis 
we again meet with a big belt of dunes swept up against the foot-hills by the same winds, and this 
belt extends along them right up to the point where they overlook the terminal basin of the Su- 
lo-ho.** Still farther to the west we may recognize a continuation of the same system of dune- 
covered foot-hills in the high sand ridges which flank the Besh-toghrak vallty on the south and 
join up beyond it with the big sands of the Kum-tagh.*® VVe fiml an exact parallel in the Tiirfan 
depression to this accumulation of high sands over the foot-spurs of the westernmost outliers of the 
Nan-shan.** But that is on a much smaller scale and must be left for discussion elsewhere. 

On April 2nd 1 was able to leave Tun-huang town for the ' Caves of the Thousand Buddhas ’, 
after having secured the guides and the additional camels re(juire<l to enablt; K. B. Lai .Singh 
and Muhammad Yaqub to carry out surveys by separate routes in the mountains and along the 
Su-lo-ho before rejoining me at An-hsi. An icy gale from the north-east accompanied us on the 
march and prepared me for the desolate wintry aspect that the sacretl site still presented. Ice 
covered the shallow channels in which the small stream loses itself over the wide gravel beds at the 
mouth of the desert valley, and the murky dust-laden atmosphere helped to emphasize the utter 
barrenness of the conglomerate cliffs and sand slopes on either side. 

Wang Tao-shih welcomed me cheerfully and showed with genuine pride the various new 
structures which his pious activity had created since I had last seen the sacred spot seven years 
before. Opposite to the cave-temple in which the great hoard of manuscripts and paintings had 
fome to light, there rose now a spacious guest-house and a series of shrines filled with big gaudily 
painted stucco images. Near by, a garden well laid out with young fruit trees, rows of stables, 
brick-kilns, &c., attested the little priest’s single-minded ambition to restortr, according to his 
lights, the glory and popular attractions of the ancient sacred site. He told me that the new hospice 
had been built mainly with the gifts of silver made by me in 1907 in return for the ' selections ’ 
I had then been able to carry away. The statement seemed to credit me with more ‘ merit ' than 
was warranted by the number of silver ‘ horseshoes ’ which had then actually passed between 
us.*’ But it was very welcome as an* indication that fresh favours were expected of me on the 
same business-like basis. Anyhow there could be no doubt that in the fine red book of donations, 
kept by Wang-Tao-shih and now eagerly produced for my inspection, the sums 1 had successively 
disbursed were all duly entered. 


** Cf. Serindia, ii. p. 643; iii. pp. 1095 sqq., 1102; 
Desert Cathay, ii. pp. 140 sq. 

*• C£. Serindia, iii. pp. 1095 sq., 1100 sq. ; below, pp. 365, 

367* 


** Sec Maps Nos. 39. A. 1 ; 36. b-d. i. 

Sec Maps No. 35. a, u. 4 ; 32. c, u. 4 ; 33. c, u. i. 
” Sec Maps No. 28. d. 3 ; 31. a. 3. 

*’ See Serindia, ii. pp. 824 sq. 
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On the day following my return to the site I received welcome proof that there was good 
foundation for the hint given me by Wang Tao-shih at Tun-huang that his store of ancient manu- 
scripts was not yet completely exhausted. Having spent a day revisiting most of the larger cave- 
temples with their wealth of fine wall-paintings and stucco sculptures, I paid my promised visit 
to the priest ; in the rock-cut shrine which formerly served as his quarters and now had become 
his store-room, he now produced two big boxes crammed with well-preserved manuscript rolls. 
By the careful appearance of their writing and the superior quality of the paper it was easy to 
recognize that the specimens I was able rapidly to examine belonged to that great stock of canonical 
texts, mostly Buddhist and dating from T'ang times, with which Wang Tao-shih, under the influence 
of quasi-religious scruples, had in 1907 been least willing to part.^® 

There could be little doubt that all these fine chings had passed through Professor Pelliot's 
hands when, a year after my own visit, he had subjected whatever was then left of the great hoard 
to his expert, if necessarily hurried, examination. It was practically certain that his ‘ selections ’, 
amounting roughly to about one-third of the manuscript bundles then examined, included all 
remains of non-Chinese texts that he could trace and thost^ among the Chinese texts of which 
the special interest was at once apparent. I could not therefore reasonably hope for any finds of 
outstanding importance among the materials which Wang Tao-shih had taken care to keep back 
as a ‘ nest-egg ’. All the same it appeared highly desirable to safeguard whatever Chinese manu- 
scripts were still in the priest’s precarious keeping from risks of further loss and dispersal, and to 
make them accessible for future critical study in the West. 

Negotiations for this purpose necessarily proved protracted and troublesome. The experience 
gained through the transactions which attended and followed my first visit had, indeed, freed the 
Tao-shih from those religious scruples and the more worldly apprehensions which made him on 
that occasion so difficult to deal with. But on the other hand his shrewd sense of business had been 
awakened by the payments received from subsequent visitors to a keener comprehension of the 
money value of what he retained. He consequently held out at first for a price per roll which, 
being about four times as much as that paid on the occasion of Chiang Ssu-yeh’s big haul of 
October, 1907,'* seemed distinctly too high. No doubt Wang’s estimate was greatly influenced 
by the fact that the rolls he was now prepared to part with were almost all large ones and particu- 
larly well ^jreserved. 

It would have needed Chiang Ssfi-yeh’s quick grasp and unfailingly tactful handling to bring 
home to the ignorant priest that these were not the criteria of the philological value of the texts. 
But though practical help in such matters was not to be obtained from my old secretary’s inert 
successor, 1 managed in the end to arrive at a mutually satisfactory arrangement. For a total 
donation of five hundred Taels of silver he agreed to transfer to my possession the 570 Chinese 
manuscript rolls of which his reserve store was found to consist. Their total bulk is sufficiently 
indicated by the fact that their transport required five cases, each as large as a pony could con- 
veniently carry. 

In 1920 these rolls, together with the other manuscript materials recovered in the course of 
my third journey, reached a safe place of temporary deposit at the British Museum under the care 
of Dr. L. Giles. A first rapid inspection which this valued Sinologue collaborator was kind enough 
to make has confirmed my belief that most of the rolls would prove to contain texts pf the Chinese 
Buddhist canon. But their detailed examination must wait until Dr. Giles has completed the 
cataloguing of the thousands of Chinese manuscripts brought away in 1907 from the same hoard, 
a lengthy task on which he has been engaged for a number of years. From the information kindly 


** Cf. Serindia, ii. pp. 813, 833. 


** Sec ibid., ii. p. 835 ; Desert Cathay, ii. p. 339. 
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furnished by him it appears that among the newly acquired rolls there are some dating as far 
back as the fifth and sixth centuries a. 

Whether the contents of the two big boxes of manuscripts which Wang Tao-shih kept in his 
store-room really represented the whole of the reserve he had managed to retain may well be con- 
sidered doubtful. But it is certain that the visits of Professor Pelliot and Mr. Tachibana following 
upon mine, besides inquiries on the part of learned Chinese antiquaries, had impressed him with the 
spreading archaeological fame of the cave-shrines and had thus also led him to pay some attention 
to other ‘old things’ of the site. Of this I found evidence in a number of relievo plaques in stucco, 
manifestly old, which, as the self-appointed guardian of the site, ho h.id removed and taken into his 
store-room, manifestly with a view to propitiating future visitors from a distance. When he had duly 
‘ cashed ’ the donation with which I had acquired his ‘ nest-egg ’ of manuscripts, he presented to me, 
as a mark of his cordial feelings, the miscellaneous collection of relief plaques which are illustrated 
in Plate XLIX and described in the List below. No information could be obtained about their 
exact provenance ; the priest stated that he had found them lying loose in the sand in one of the 
cave-shrines that he had cleared since my previous visit. But it seemed more probable that they 
had been removed by him from decorative stucco friezes such as I remembered seeing on the walls 
of one of the large caves belonging to the topmost row near the centre of the site (Fig. 226). 

One type of these plaques, represented by Ch. 015-19, 21, 29-30 (PI. XLIX), shows the figure 
of a Buddha seated in meditation. It is roughly mothdled and painted in the conventional styh; 
that is common to the Buddha figures in the painted diapers decorating tlu‘ walls of so many of the 
Ch'ien-fo-tung shrines. Other types agree in showing figures seated within trefoil arches, but the 
plaques differ in sizes and subjects. In Ch. 025, 31-3 (PI. XLI.X) we see a Buddha or Bodhisattva 
seated with eyes closed and the head covered by the drawn-up robe. Ch. 023-4, 26, 28 (PI. XLIX) 
show the figure of a shaven monk, seated in European fashion and holding an open manuscript 
roll on his knees. In Ch. 020, 22, 27 (PI. XLIX) a fat monkish figure, with front of body exposed, 
sits holding a rosary in the right hand, &c. For these types and some minor variations moulds 
have undoubtedly been used, while the details of colouring differ. I'lie general character of the 
modelling suggests an origin later than T'ang times. 

The same may be safely assumed of the several scries of small reliefs, Ch. 02-3, 04--13, 014 
(PI. XLIX), circular or pear-shaped and only about two inches wide. 'Phey are made from moulds 
in unfired clay and show a Buddha seated in dhydnamudrd with Stupas by his side or behind. 
Brahmi characters appear on all these little reliefs. In type they closely recall those found by me 
in numbers in one of the shrines of the ‘ Ten Thousand Buddhas ' above An-hsi.*® Judging from 
their shape they had obviously been deposited as votive offerings, just like those I had occasion 
to mention above in connexion with the Buddhist shrine traced on Mazar-tagh.*’ 

Such time as these transactions left me at the site before my return to the Limes was used 
for renewed visits to the most notable of its hundreds of cave-shrines. There was much satisfac- 
tion in the knowledge that Professor Pelliot during his several months’ stay at Ch'ien-fo-tung had 
been able to do justice to the great artistic and archaeological interest of its wealth of fine wall- 
paintings and sculptural remains, not only by expert study on the spot but also by securing a com- 
plete series of photographs with the help of a skilful professional assistant. Assured of the approach- 
ing publication of these exhaustive materials,” I could restrict such cursory observations as time 
allowed me to make to points where the brief descriptive notes taken on my first visit of the pictorial 
decoration of the shrines needed supplementing. 

*** For reproductions of specimens, see PI. CXXVIII, ** See above, pp. 92 sqq. 

CXXIX. *• See now Pelliot, Les grotles de Touen-houang, i-vi, 

*® Cf. Serindia, ui. p. 1112 ; iv. PI. CXXXIX. 1920-4. 
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As these observations have since been recorded in Serindia}^ it remains for me only to add 
here some brief remarks on the changes which a rapid inspection enabled me to notice in the general 
condition of the cave-temples. Near the northern end of their main group, where Wang Tao-shih 
in his capacity as restorer had throughout been particularly activ'e, there were many walls covered 
with fresh plaster, hiding remains of old mural paintings, as well as abundance of new and hideous 
statuary in stucco, to betoken the progress of his pious efforts. Less depressing evidence of his 
zeal was to be seen towards the middle of the same group of caves. Here much additional work 
had been done in clearing the approaches to the ccllas of the lowest row, which had previously 
become partially blocked by the accumulation of drift-sand and by the gradual rise of the ground 
level outside. Here, too, some fifty shrines in the upper rows, which formerly could be reached 
only by means of rickety wooden ladders or still more rickety galleries, had been rendered easily 
accessible by the simple but destructive expedient of cutting passages from one cave-shrine to 
another right through the rock-wall separating them. Mural paintings in the way of the openings 
on either side had been ruthlessly destroyed in the process.** 

But there were signs in a few places of a danger of another kind to the pictorial relics in the 
caves ; for attempts had been made here and there to cut out particularly striking details of fresco 
compositions, e. g. the fine head of. one of the attendants flying by the side of Buddha’s car in the 
noble wall-painting seen in Serindia, Figs. 215, 226. Fortunately these attempts, evidently 
prompted by some visitor’s ‘ collecting ’ zeal, had had to be abandoned before they could proceed 
far, or induce emulation by local hands bent on obtaining antiques for sale ; for the very hard and 
uneven surface presented by the conglomerate of the rock-wall must render it a far more difificult 
task to remove intact the mud plaster which here bears the tempera painting than in the case of 
the mural paintings found at sites of the Tarim basin or Turfan. There the thick plaster backing 
of the paintings rests against the smooth uniform surface of a wall of brickwork, wattle and 
plaster, or natural clay, and it can with due care and some skill be separated from the wall without 
too great risk of serious damage. It may accordingly be hoped that the mural paintings of the 
‘ Thousand Buddhas ’ will fare better than those of the cave-shrines in the Turfan and Kucha 
regions, and escape exploitation by inexperienced hands, whether of amateur collectors or profit- 
seeking natives. 

Of the special difficulties presented by the conglomerate surface at the back of painted plaster 
I had occasion to acquire personal experience. I have already described in Serindia the great 
artistic interest presented by the beautiful mural paintings which cover the walls of the small cella, 
less than nine feet square, marked by me Ch. ii. a and situated at the northern extremity of the 
main group.*® These paintings, apparently executed in true fresco, differ strikingly both in style 
and technique from those noticed by me elsewhere at the * Thousand Buddhas For various 
reasons it appeared desirable to secure specimens of the work for expert examination, and the small 
detached panels in the same technique decorating either side of the narrow entrance to the cella, 
having already suffered damage through their exposed position, offered themselves as suitable for 
the purpose. The experiment of their removal proved difficult. The plaster, apparently con- 
taining much lime, was thin, very hard, and firmly adhered to the gravelly surface of the rock. In 
spite of all our care the removal could not be carried out without numerous breaks in the panels. 
As, however, these left sharp edges in the plaster pieces, there is some hope left that, when reset 
by Mr. Andrews* skilful hands, the little panels will serve to convey some idea of the remarkable 


** Cf. Serindia, ii. pp. 926 sqq. (Wang-fo-hsia), cf. ibid., iii. pp. iiio sq. 

“ For a similar expedient adopted probably at some *‘ See Serindia, ii. p, 929 j Figs. 203-5. 

earlier date at the caves of the ‘ Ten Thousand Buddhas ' 
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freedom of design and delicacy of outline which characterize the fine and well-preserved composi- 
tions within the cella itself. 

I cannot conclude this account of my renewc<l pilgrimage to thisj site, which had yielded so Russian 
rich an antiquarian and artistic harvest, without briefly recordinc the satisfaction I felt, about 
six months lateri when far away in Turfan I learned from M. Serge d'Oldenburg of his arrival to Vvion- 
nt Ch*ien-fo-tung with a competent staff of artists and technical assistants. The purpose of his 
visit was a thorough study and reproduction of the pictorial and sculptural remains of the shrines, 
under the auspices of the (then Imperial) Russian Academy of Sciences. The materials collected 
under the direction of that distinguished scholar are certain to be of exceptional value to all students 
of Chinese art and Buddhist iconography. May their publication not be too long deferred. 


Ch. oi, 035, 03i~3* Clay relief plaques, imtuikcii. 
Seated Buddha figure, eyes closed, hands in lap covered 
by under robe ; feet covered. l)ra|x;d Asana, pink ami 
purple with light green border. 

Figure is seated in a trefoil niche closely resembling 
the Kashmir trefoil arch, but proliably derived from 
combination of vesica and nimbus. Upper robe is drawn 
over head like a nun’s veil, and falls in straight folds on 
each side of face to breast. 

01, Flesh, pink slightly shaded. Neck purple ; perhaps 
original shading darkened to this colour, as the same 
colour appears in hollow between nose and eye, and at 
dimple at corner of mouth. Upper robe, pink, edged with 
real gold and lined purple, covers head and is thrown over 
L. shoulder ; under garments purple and emerald green 
flounce. Eyebrows, eyelashes and wavy thin moustache 
green-black. Background buff with traces of pale green. 
Well modelled, but head too large. 

025. Flesh discoloured, pink and purple ; moustache 
and beard light green ; upper robe light green ; under 
robe purple. 

ojr. Flesh discoloured, white, pink and purple. Upper 
rol)e purple (very abraded) edged with gold, and decorated 
with groups of three Chinese chars. (?) in green, pink and 
blue placed on shoulders, elbows, knees, midway between 
knees (feet ?) and stomach. Asana, green, red and dark 
blue. Lower R. corner broken away. 

033, As 01, except lining to upper robe, green ; .\sana, 
blue, red, green and white. 

033. As 03a, except lining to upper robe, blue ; under 
robe white with green flounce. Whole of niche missing 
except small piece on R. and lower L. comer, n" x fij* x 
. 1*. Highest relief of figure lU* XLIX. 

Ch. 03~3. Two votive clay relief plaques; small, 
pear-shaped, showing Buddha seated in meditation on 
PadmSsana. Stupas in background, and traces almost 
obliterated of Br&hml chars. Made in mould ; clay 
unfired. Fine modelling ; fair condition. Cf. Ch. 04-014 
and Ser. iv. PI. CXXXIX, Wang. 005, 007. H. sj*, gr. 
width 2|*. P 1 .XLIX. 


Ten votive clay relief plaques; like the 
preceding, but circular, showing Buddha seated in medita- 
tion, with Stupas and Bnihml chars. (?) on buckgniund. 

All prob. made from same mould, except oq, which has 
rayed halo border and other differences in details. Clay 
unfired. Diam. ij* to i J*. 1*1. XLIX. 

Ch. 014. Votive clay relief plaque ; small, pear-shaped, 
showing seated Buddha in high relief in middle, surface 
much worn. Remainder in very low relief consists 
only of rayed trefoil halo ami vesica, two sniidl Stu|xis 
by each side of PadmAsana ; scattered Brahml chars. 
(?) above, and 2 11. close Bruliml chars, below Padmilsana. 
Mould pear-shaix-d, but edges of plu(|ue untrimmed. 
lUxiT. PI. XLIX. 

Ch. 015, 016, 017. Clay relief plaques. Roughly 
modelled. Buddha seated in meditation on PadmAsnna. 
RoIh; red ; hair blue. Eyes and eyebrows painted black. 
Nimbus pointed, green ; halo blue. Traces of gold on 
face of 017. .Ml mther defaced. 7''x4}'’. PI. XLIX. 

Ch. 018, 019, 031, 039, 030. Clay reli'ef plaques. 

Buddha seated in meditation on PadmAsana. Head in 
high relief, body in low relief. All varying slightly in 
modelling and colour. Vesica and oval nimbus. Poor 
work. 9 ''x 6K. PI. XLIX. 

Ch. 030, 033, 037. Clay relief plaques, similar to 
Ch. 01. But seated monkish figure is corpulent, front of 
iMxly exposed to stomach ; two upper rolxjs, one covering 
low'cr part of body, legs and L. arm and shoulder, the other 
covering R. arm and shoulder. Flounce of under robe. 
L. leg crossed ; R. foot flat on Asana with knee up on which 
rests R. hand holding rosary ; L. hand on L. knee ; eyes 
open and round ; shaven head, uncovered ; cheeks and 
chin coloured dark to show incipient hair. Prob. monk. 

020. Flesh dark pink, eyebrows bushy painted in fine 
lines. Upper robes purple, red bordered ; tluit on R. lined 
green. Flounce, green. Asana, green, black and red. 
All niche missing. 022. Flesh and hair as preceding. L. 
upper robe green studded with trefoil spots, each composed 
of three round dots, respectively blue, green and pink with 
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dark centre dot; border, red, lined purple. R. robe, 
purple, bordered gold, lined white (?) ; flounce purple 
(?). Asana, green, blue, red. L. lower corner missing. 
027. Flesh and hair as preceding, eyes wider open. R. 
upper robe green, bordered red, lined purple. L. robe, 
pink, bordered green, lined white. Asana, green and red 
with rosettes of seven purple dots. Flounce purple. Upper 
and lower L. corners mi.ssing. 

All from same mould. Size complete ri*x6|*xi'. 
PI. XLIX. 

Ch. 033, 034, 036, 038. Clay relief plaques: monk 
seated in European fashion in niche as Ch. or, with both 
feet flat on mat. Shaven but region of hair black. Eyes 
open, dreamy and slanting. Mouth open in painful smile, 
showing white teeth. 

Under robe covers breast, loosely open at neck, crosses 
over body from L. to R. and hangs in heavy folds over 
R. arm. Upper robe covers L. shoulder and arm, is drawn 
loosely across to R. hip, covering lower part of body and 
legs to ankles. Small portion drawn over R. shoulder from 
back. Flounce of under robe hangs below, caught up over 
feet. Knees and feet wide apart, and partly opened scroll 
on knees by hands which grasped rolled portions R. and L. 

02J. Flesh pink ; hair, eyebrows, upper eyelashes and 
pupils of eyes, black. Under robe purple with white 
overlap at neck, green border ; red waist-band ; purple 
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flounce ; green lining. Upper robe, pink, bordered white. 
Shoes black, mat pink, scroll white. 

034. Flesh green-grey with purple neck and patches, 
hair, &c., as preceding. Under robe, purple to red ; girdle, 
thence downward, green. White overlap at neck. Upper 
rotie, pink, l)ordercd dark green (?). Shoes, mat and scroll 
as preceding, but scroll has eight lines of finely written 
Chinese characters. Niche complete. 

026. Flesh, pink ; hair, &c., as preceding ; under robe 
as 023. Upper rolie, dark purple, bordered red. Shoes 
black ; mat buff. Niche missing at lower L. side. 

028. As preceding, excepting under robe bordered dark 
green ; girdle light green. Upper robe, light green with 
spot pattern composed of three straggling patches of colour, 
red, blue and green, suggestive of the Chinese characters 
on robe of Ch. 031 ; border, red. Niche complete. x 
6^. PI. XLIX. 

Ch. 034. Clay relief plaque. Figure of same type as 
Ch. 033, &c., hut pose of ' royal ease ’. Rosary clasped 
against centre of body. Scroll completely rolled up, in 
L. hand on knee. 

L. foot on mat which appears as four Vandykes, each 
composed of three or four overlapping layers in purple, 
red, green, and blue. Under robe purple-brown, bordered 
red. Upper robe light green, bordered red ; no portion 
on R. shoulder. Niche complete. loi* x 6i*. PI. XLIX. 
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Section III.— BY THE HAN LIMES TO AN-HSI 

On April 8th I left the sacred caves after a very cordial parting with their priestly guardian. 
I had, four days before this, started R. B. Lai Singh south-westwards up the slope of the high range 
with instructions to reach, if possible, the defile through which the river of Tun-huang debouches 
on to the huge gravel glacis of the Nan-shan. Thence he was to carry his survey across its out- 
lying hill chains to the T'a-shih river ( Map No. 38. d. 4) and then to rejoin me at An-hsi. I had 
arranged to send all spare baggage by hir^d transport from Tun-huang to that place along the main 
road, already surveyed in 1907, and myself to strike across the desert to the north-east. 

My object was to reach the line of the ancient Limes near a point east of the ruined watch- 
station T. XXXV, up to which in March, 1907, we had been able to trace the border wall of Han times,* 
and then to follow its remains through to An-hsi. This little town, the southern bridge-head as 
it were of the Chinese ‘ high road ’ to the ‘ New Dominion ’, was to serve also as a rendezvous for 
Muhammad Yaqub, whom I had sent from Tun-huang to carry a survey down the Tang-ho to its 
junction with the Su-lo-ho and then along the right bank of the latter to An-hsi. The ground over 
which my own proposed route would take us, between the course of the Su-lo-ho on the north and 
the Tun-huang-An-hsi road on the south, had so far rjemained wholly unsurveyed, and the 
inquiries made during our stay at Tun-huang had failed to elicit any information whatever about it. 

On the day of our start we made our way from the mouth of the Ch*ien-fo-tung valley, across 
a barren alluvial fan of gravel, to where subterranean drainage breaks out in marshy springs near 
the lonely roadside station of Ko-ta-ch'iian-tzfi.'* Next morning, after filling our two water-tanks, 
we set out to the north-east with a view to eventually striking the line of the Limes in the vicinity 
of the dune-covered area where seven years before we had lost its traces. Progress, first over 

‘ See Serindia, ii. pp. 605 sq. See Map No. 38. c. 4. 
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a gently sloping gravel Sai and then between tamarisk-cones and reed-beds, was easy for about 
seven miles. Then the patches of salt-encrusted ground that we encountered became wider and 
wider, and soon afterwards the boggy soil proved quite impracticable for the camels, which lagged 
far behind us who were mounted. 

It therefore became necessary to skirt this treacherous ground by steering a more easterly 
course. After another three miles or so we had to cross a succession of shallow salt-encrusted 
channels coming from the south-east ; these evidently represented the delta of the dry flood-bed 
which our former survey had shown near the abandoned roadside tower and station of K'ung- 
hsin-tung (Map No. 38. c. 4). Thinking that we had now passed the belt of this drainage and 
encouraged by the sight of dunes in the distance to the north-east, I decided to resume the march 
in our original direction. But we were soon faced by fresh difficulties. The expanse of soft dark- 
coloured shor we had at first to cross was bad enough for the camels. It felt springy underfoot 
and hid real bog, as the water oozing out in the track showed only too plainly. But again and 
again we came upon belts covered with a yellowish salt crust which neither ponies nor men could 
enter without risk of being embogged and which were quite impassable for camels. Cireat detours 
had to be made to avoid these treacherous yellow streaks. Even so, camels repeatedly foundered, 
and we had to extricate them by removing their loads and spreading felts for them to regain a 
safe footing. 

When we had thus struggled along for another three miles, a continuous ridge of high sands, 
crescent-shaped, rose at last within near view. It appeared to be scarcely more than a mile and a 
half distant in a straight line, but the ground still separating us from it proved the worst we had 
yet encountered and threatened to detain us till nightfall. Only by keeping carefully to winding 
lanes of dark shor, often only a couple of feet wide, or by dodging the oozy yellow swamp, wherever 
it was edged by cakes of hard salt, was it possible to draw nearer and nearer to the edge of the 
dunes and the promise of safety. Hassan Akhun, my tried old camel factotum, managed, with 
admirable skill and resource, to bring the animals in his charge along the tortuous track that we 
reconnoitred ahead. But even that hardy veteran confessed afterwards that he would not care 
thus to tempt fortune a second time. Darkness was coming on when at last a rapid move across 
a quivering stretch of moist sand brought us to a safe place for the night’s camp. 

I have described the experiences of this day’s march in some detail because the groiyid crossed 
presents some geographical interest. It appears to me quite clear that this salt-bog area, extending 
probably for some considerable distance to the north-west,* owes its existence to subterranean 
drainage from the outermost foot-hills of the Nan-shan range to the south. The flood-beds descend- 
ing from them towards the trough of the Su-lo-ho were all dry when we passed them between 
Tun-huang and An-hsi in June, 1907. But as was shown by the observations made by me some 
weeks later that year in the broad transverse valley of T*a-shih an<l Ch'iao-tzii,® there can be little 
doubt that a good deal of subterranean drainage from the high range in the south finds its way to 
the foot of the outer hill chain. 

This moisture, where it reaches the surface along the southern edge of the Su-lo-ho depres- 
sion, is probably in the main evaporated by the heat of the summer months. A belt of gravel- 
covered higher ground extends parallel to the Su-lo-ho between An-hsi and the north-eastern 
end of the alluvial fan of Tun-huang, and this belt, along which the Limes line between the two 


• The entry ‘ Bare gravel Sai ’ in Map No. 38. c. 4 to to the north of Ko-ta-ch'iian-tzu (erroneously spelt there 

the north-west of the boggy area described ought to be as T.o-ta-ching). 

deleted. It has been wrongly taken over from Serindia, * Cf. .Vcr»W/«, iii. pp. 1099 sq., 1108. 

Map No. 81. A. 3, where it refers to the ground immediately 
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oases for the most part runs/ seems to cut off the flow of that drainage towards the river. Thus 
salt-incrustation necessarily proceeds on the surface, while the marshes undergo their seasonal 
drying up. During the severe cold of the winter, which prevails on this ground for fully four 
months, the moisture accumulating in the soil of the boggy area becomes frozen to a considerable 
depth. With the advent of spring this frozen soil begins to melt, and then the surface, which 
probably in the autumn and winter presents the appearance of a dry salt-encrusted depression, 
reverts to the condition of an almost impassable bog such as confronted us on the march above 
described. 

The process observable here on a small scale provides some instructive indications with 
regard to the phases through which the vastly larger salt marshes that once covered the bottom of 
the ancient Lop sea-bed may be assumed to have passed, before they reached their completely 
dried-up present state. The parallel thus provided claims special interest, because we find it in 
a region which is adjacent to, and in climatic respects a counterpart of, the Lop basin. On the other 
hand, we have abundant evidence in the archaeological observations made along the Tun-huang 
Limes that the present climatic conditions on this ground are not materially different from those 
which prevailed there two thousand years ago. If we may judge from the chronological indica- 
tion thus afforded, the final drying up of the salt marshes in the Lop desert area must be assumed 
to reach back to a much earlier period. 

On April loth followed another long march, not free from anxiety. Regard for the ponies 
made it imperative to reach water, even though our tanks, still half full, contained sufficient pro- 
vision for us men, including a small party of diggers brought from Tun-huang. For the first three 
miles or so from Camp cxxiii progress in the intended direction was easy, for we were able to circum- 
vent such patches of soft shor as were encountered by keeping to the encircling belt of low dunes. 
But after this a succession of winding marshy depressions — the first holding salt pools, the second 
with open salt water flowing westwards — barred the progress of the camels and obliged us to make 
detours to the east. The fact that the second depression was lined by tamarisk-cones on the south 
and in places also by rows of Toghraks suggested that it marked an old river-bed. This may 
possibly be connected with the depression to be noticed farther north or else with the big flood-bed 
feeding the marshes of Lu-ts'ao-kou (Map No. 38. d. 4). 

At last, after a march of about eight and a half miles from camp, we managed to cross the 
depression where it held a number of small dry salt-encrusted channels. Thereafter it became 
possible to steer a straight course to the north without hindrance. Luxuriant reed-beds, with 
low dunes and tamarisk-cones in places, covered the ground, which was slightly salt-encrusted. 
VVe had covered about fourteen miles when, in view of open belts of Sai separated by lines of 
dunes 10 to 12 feet high, our route crossed a well-marked ancient river-bed, about 50 yards wide, 
lined by rows of living Toghraks on either side.® 

The appearance of the bare pebble-strewn plain ahead, as viewed from the last low ridge of 
sand tw'o miles farther on, distinctly reminded me of the .Sai as observed in 1907 along the line 
of the Limes stations T. xxxi~v, and the plane-table showet^ that our position could not be far from 
the eastward continuation of the Limes. But during a long wait for the camels at this fixing, 
I vainly searched the horizon with my glasses in the hope of discovering ruined towers to mark 
its exact line. Yet the area of high sands in which we had lost the Limes wall seven years before 
was clearly in view due westwards. All doubt, however, disappeared when having moved only 
half a mile farther northward we came upon a low but unmistakable swelling of the ground, running 


* See Serindia, ii. pp. 603 sq. ought to have been marked on Map No. 38. c. 4 about a mile 

® This old bed witii its characteristic rows of wild poplars south of the limit of vegetation there indicated. 
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perfectly straight across the gravel-covered flat and rising from three to four feet above it.* It 
exactly resembled the remains of the Limes wall where traced in its completely decayed state to 
the east of T. xxvi.’ In the light of the setting sun, I thought I could also recognize the slight 
depression left in the gravel by an ancient track keeping parallel to the wall line and at a distance 
of about nine yards south of it. I had previously noticed a similar depression along more than one 
stretch of the Limes west of Tun-huang.® 

The necessity of reaching water before nightfall prevented any search along the line of the 
wall and obliged us to hurry on towards the Su-lo-ho across the hare Sai. At a distance of about 
a mile and a half we came upon a clearly marked dry river-bed, about 20 yards wide and lined with 
Toghraks, most of them alive. Its appearance and direction left no doubt that it was the same 
that I remembered having crossed when making my way seven years before to the Su-lo-ho from 
the easternmost portion then traced of the Tun-huang Limes." Beyond it came a narrow strip of 
ground where the exposed clay was cut up into regular small Yardangs, 4 to 5 feet in height ; and 
after this again, level gravel-covered Sai, with only scattered tufts of thorny scrub and here and there 
a few old Toghraks surviving. There was nothing to assure us that we were approaching the eagerly 
expected river, until we almost stumbled upon its deeply sunk bed, fringctl by a narrow belt of 
reeds and young Toghraks. 

The place we had reached for the night's camp showed signs of having been frequented from 
time to time by men grazing camels or collecting fuel. A rough cart-track was found in the morning 
leading from it in the direction of An-hsi. This we followed for close on eight miles eastward to 
where a large refuse mound, rising to a height of about 8 feet, indicated the former existence «)f 
some regular halting-place. Experimental digging disclosed only layers of stable refuse and left 
it doubtful how long it had been abandoned. From this point the baggage was sent on aheatl, 
with instructions to camp by the river, while Afraz-gul and I, with a iew men, set out to the south- 
iSouth-west to search for the line of the Limes. At a distance of two miles from where we had left 
the cart-track, we again crossed the winding river-bed previously mentioned. Its general course 
lay here from the south-east, and this direction was confirmetl by subsequent observations, as 
Map No. 38. D. 4 shows. I am thus led to conclude that this dry bed probably represents the 
continuation of the course followed by the T'a-shih river where it turns sharply to the north to lose 
itself on the flat of the Su-lo-ho valley. 

On both sides of this old flood-bed the alluvium once deposited by it was furrowed by wind- 
erosion into Yardangs. Here they were only 2 to 3 feet high ; but at points farther to the east, 
where we subsequently had occasion to cross this erodc<l belt along the dry river-bed, the’ Yardangs 
rose higher — up to 8 to 10 feet. As we continued our march to the south, the bare Sai of gravel 
crossed on the previous evening stretched again before us. But in spite of remarkably clear atmo- 
spheric conditions, which allowed us to sight the successive ranges of the Nan-shan right away to 
the snowy chain south of Shih-pao-ch'eng (Map No. 39. o. i ; 41. a, b. i), no ruined towers of the 
Limes could be seen. Nor did we, owing to the sun being high and in our face, notice the straight 
line marking its agger until we were quite close upon it. 

We there found that the low gravel mound into which it had decayed ran straight like a rail- 
way alignment, with the approximate bearing from east to west. Where we first struck it, the mound 
rose to a height of only 4 feet above the level of the bare gravel, but showed a width of about 
32 feet at its foot. No remains of fascines or other reinforcing material were traceable on the surface. 

* In Map No. 38. c. 4 the symbols marking the decayed < Sec ibid., ii. pp. 656, 682, 692 s(]. 

Limes wall have been drawn slightly too far south. * See ibid., ii. p. 606. 

^ Cf. Serindia, ii. pp. 592, 604. 
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But when I had a cutting made through the agger the soft reddish soil, quite different from the 
yellow clay of the natural ground, plainly suggested the presence of rotten or possibly burnt 
vegetable matter. It was obvious that the construction of the border wall was here different from, 
and inferior to, that observed along the Limes line farther west. 

A little to the east of where we had struck the line, a small semicircular northward bend of it 
marked the position of a watch-tower, T. xxxvii. a. It had decayed into a little mound of earth 
' about 6 feet high and covered with salt-efflorescence. A hasty search disclosed no ancient refuse 
near it. But examination of the agger near by furnished interesting confirmation of a surface 
feature which I had observed on previous occasions, but not quite so clearly. Low scrub was 
found growing with comparative abundance on the slopes of the mound, whereas its top was left 
quite bare. Accordingly, standing on the mound itself, 1 couH make out its direction with ease 
for a considerable distance by the double and parallel line of vegetation thus produced. Exactly 
corresponding lines of vegetation had been noticed by me, and Afraz-gul also, at two different 
points of the Besh-toghrak valley There the lines had suggested to me the embankments, 
perhaps, of an ancient canal, and their reappearance here, under conditions excluding all possi- 
bility of optical illusion, helped to strengthen my previous conclusion. 

No signs of ruined watch-stations could be discovered along the line stretching westwards. 
I therefore decided to move in the opposite direction, where the line of the agger could be seen 
to rise gradually. Half a mile farther on it attained a height of about nine feet and disclosed on 
its surface characteristic layers of brushwood. These were about 3 inches thick and alternated with 
strata of earth, about 7 inches in thickness. The fact that the reinforcing material consisted not 
of tightly bound fascines, such as was used for the Limes wall west and north of Tun-huang, but 
only of thin brushwood loosely laid, was a clear proof of inferior construction and also accounted 
for the greater width which, it was evident, had originally been given to the agger. The sAor 
which might have served as a useful binding material appeared to be absent from both the soil 
and the brushwood that had here been locally collected for the agger ; and this may have accelerated 
the decay. At one point of this section I found the agger still rising to a height of 1 2 feet, with five 
alternate layers of brushwood and earth still clearly distinguishable near the top. The brush- 
wood must have been exposed already in ancient times, for over a distance of about 120 yards 
I found the edges of its layers charred.' As this burning was to be seen in at least three other 
places, it may be assumed with some probability to mark an attempt to destroy the Limes by fire. 

At the distance of about a mile from T. xxxvii. a, a large refuse heap (marked b) was found 
near the southern foot of the agger and may indicate the position of a completely decayed post. 
From the masses of reed-straw, dung, &c., a badly perished wooden slip was extracted of the 
size usually adopted for ancient Chinese records ; also the pointed wooden stick, T. xxxvii. b. 01, 
of uncertain use. Half a mile or less farther on there rose by the agger the ruin of a watch-tower 
built in stamped clay, T. xxxvii. c.“ Most of the northern and eastern faces had fallen, but on the 
west the original measurement of the square base, 20 feet, could still be ascertained. The extant 
height was about 14 feet. An extensive refuse heap to the south-east, covering about 30 by 22 yards, 
could not be thoroughly cleared by the few men who accompanied me. So far as examined, it 
yielded, apart from stable refuse and chips of wood, only abundance of hard potsherds, mostly 
mat-marked ; specimens of these are noted in the List below.'^* 

The line of the agger eastward still rose to a height of 6 to 8 feet and comprised layers of 
brushwood which in places showed marks of having been fired. We followed it for two miles 

“ Cf. above, p. 323. 

In Map No. 38. d. 4 the symbol of this tower has been shown too far to the east. See Chap. xii. sec. iii. 
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before reaching the next traceable remains of a watch-tower, T. xxxvii. tl. This had decayed into 
a small shapeless clay mound ; but the semicircle which the wall made round it, with a diameter 
of 50 yards, rendered its position quite certain. 

From here onwards we found rows of low Yardangs approaching close to the line followed 
by the Limes. Their axis lay almost due cast and west, whereas the Limes agger followed an 
alignment of S.97®E. It was here reduced once more to the condition of a low gravel -covered 
mound. In this form we managed to trace it to another completely decayed tower, T. xxxvii. e, 
and thence for about three-quarters of a mile farther, until we lost it in a belt of closely packeil 
Yardangs flanking the old river-bed previously mentioned. At this point the late hour and t)ur 
distance from the river where we should have to look for the night’s camp obligctl us to suspend 
our search. But the sight of a ruined tower to the north-east showed us where to resume it next 
morning. 

From Camp exxv, which we w'ere lucky to be able to locate and reach after nightfall, as it 
was pitched low down by the river, I started back on April 12th, Easter Sunday, to the Limes 
line. While moving with the baggage towards the previously noted cart-track which it was to 
follow to the western edge of the An-hsi oasis, we came unexpectedly, after proceeding a mile or 
so amidst luxuriant scrub, upon a small area of abandoned cultivation. The canal that once carried 
water to it from the east was still clearly traceable, and as no wind-erosion had as yet set in on the 
fields, the date of abandonment could not be remote. 

The tower, T. xxxvii. f, sighted on the preceding evening, was at once shown to he old by the 
abundance of pottery debris of Han type found lying about its foot. It still rose to a height of some 
18 feet and measured about as much on each side of its square base. Its construction was unusual ; 
for fissures in the mass of stamped clay showed that this formed only a kind of outt^r casing for 
a core of natural clay. An isolated erosion terrace, about 10 feet in diameter and of irregular 
shape, had apparently been utilized for building this watch-post. In order to secure cohesion, 
wooden beams had been fixed into square holes cut into the natural clay, and then the stamped 
clay had been built up around the beams. The latter, as well as smaller pieces used for this wooden 
reinforcement, still survived. But their very rotten condition was plain indication of climatic 
conditions less arid than those to which the Limes remains west of Tun-huang bore witness. On 
clearing the top of the tower the natural clay emerged and showed by its red colour tljat signal- 
fires had been kept burning there. The only refuse traced near T. xxxvii. f consisted of a heap 
of brushwood, mainly small twigs, such as occurs in the agger of this section of the Limes, an<l 
some animal bones. 

At first the position of this tower appeared distinctly puzzling. To the south-west of it no 
clear alignment could be made out connecting it with the agger traced to T. xxxvii. e. The ground 
was broken up by closely packed Yardangs, though gravel mounds of short length seemed to crop 
up here and there. To the north of the tower, however, I noticed that a broad dike-like bank of 
gravel, about 70 feet across at its foot and for the most part 15 to 16 feet high, started at a distance 
of about 50 yards and extended in a slightly curving line eastwards for about a mile. It looked 
very different from any part of the Limes wall I had traced so far, but somewhat resembled the 
broad gravel embankment which in 1907 I found running across the bare Sai from Nan-hu to the 
Tun-huang river.** 

Feeling uncertain about the relation between this strange-Iooking graved dike and the tower 
T. XXXVII. f, I at first considered it possible that the latter might have been intended merely as an 
advanced post for observing the ground otherwise screened by the dike, perhaps of earlier origin, 

See Serindia, ii. pp. 610, 617 sqq. 
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and that the Limes extended along a line farther south. So I proceeded for about two miles to 
the south-south-east in the direction of a slight eminence which looked as if it might mark a ruined 
post. But when we reached it after crossing ground badly cut up by wind-erosion, it proved to 
be a dead tamarisk-cone, close to the dry river-bed. Of the Limes line no trace could be seen 
anywhere in this neighbourhood.*’ 

Convinced by this reconnaissance that the border line must have had its continuation farther 
north. I returned in that direction and at a point about a mile and a half to the east-south-east 
of T. xxxvfi. f came upon the Limes agger, constructed of layers of brushwood and earth exactly 
as between T. xxxvii. a-e. But strangely enough there were two lines of it, separated by about 
90 yards of wind-eroded ground and here nearly parallel to each other. Half a mile to the south- 
east the two lines united at T. xxxvii. h, a tower completely decayed into a shapeless mound, 
but clearly marked as a watch-post by the semicircle which the agger formed round it, and by 
abundant pottery debris. Further examination showed that the more southerly of the two 
lines of agger could be clearly traced to a point about half a mile east of T. xxxvii. f, where it 
struck the big gravel dike at a blunt angle. The northern one joined on to the dike where it 
ended about a mile to the east-south-east of this point and thus linked the dike to the agger at 
T. XXXVII. h. 

In the absence of definite archaeological evidence, we must resort to conjecture to account 
for the strange duplication of this short section of the Limes line. After close consideration of 
the ground the following explanation commended itself to me. It seems likely that the dike, 
whatever its origin was, already existed before Wu-ti's Limes was pushed forward to Tun-huang 
and beyond. At first the new line, as marked by the southern agger, was made to join this dike 
near T. xxxvii. f, which, by reason of its natural clay terrace, offered a convenient position for a 
watch-station. Some time later it was noticed by those responsible for guarding this portion of 
the Limes that the eastern segment of the dike, not having been utilized in the alignment of the 
border wall, effectively masked the ground in front of the newly built agger and thus made the 
guarding of the latter more difficult. In order to rectify the mistake made in the first alignment, 
this eastern segment of the dike, which before had been left, as it were, hanging in the air, was 
accordingly joined up with the Limes line at T. xxxvii. h. The line between this post and 
T. xxxviir f was thereby pushed a little farther north than before. 

Whether the explanation here offered or another is the right one, it seems difficult not to 
recognize in this duplication of the agger one more sign of the hasty and careless construction which 
appears to have prevailed along the Limes on either side of An-hsi. This inferior construction 
manifests itself very strikingly in the substitution of a mere agger of earth and loosely laid brushwood 
for the solid wall carefully built with regular fascines which we found all along the Tun-huang 
Limes as far east as T. xxxv. To the same cause, even more perhaps than to less arid conditions 
of climate, may be attributed the complete decay of almost all the watch-towers between An-hsi 
and the Limes section explored in 1907 to the north-east of Tun-huang. In the absence of docu- 
mentary evidence, it would serve no useful purpose, after the lapse of two thousand years, to con- 
jecture the reason of this inferiority of construction. Circumstances of a purely accidental character 
may have had as much to do with it as considerations of a topographical or quasi-strategic 
nature. 


*• The small enclosure, seen to the south and marked with 
g on the i:nap, had the appearance, when seen through the 
binocular, of a ruined village fort or p’ao-tzfi, such as I had 
noticed at several points beyond the present cultivated area 


of An-hsi, when approaching the oasis in 1907 from the 
south-west; see Map No. 38. d. 4 near Kua-chou-k'ou ; 
also Desert Cathay, ii. p. 235. I could not spare time for 
a visit to what obviously was a ruin of late date. 
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From T. xxxvii. h the agger could be followed quite clearly for a mile and a half to T. xxxvii. i, 
the layers of brushwood showing in places an admixture of reeds. The tower at this point was 
found reduced to a mere mound of clay. But about 30 yards to the west of it and within the wall 
line there survived the remains of a small cella in a somewhat better condition. It measured 
6 feet 3 inches square and showed wall foundations of solid masonry to a height of about 2 to 3 feet. 
The bricks measured 9 inches by 6, with a thickness of 4 inches, the lowest courses being laid in 
a cutting in the natural clay. 

That these remains belonged to a small shrine became perfectly certain when I found the ruin 
of a little modern place of worship just outside the agger, where a well-marked track coming from 
the east crossed its line. It still retained three plastered image bases, and its masonry consisted 
of sun-dried bricks placed vertically, as is customary nowadays along these marches of Kan-su. 
The presence of this modern shrine was a striking instance of the tenacity of local worship. Repeated 
observations during my explorations of 1907 had shown that this clings particularly to all points 
where routes cross the Limes, from the region which used to lie within its protection, to territory 
‘ outside the barrier ’ {kuan wai-t^oti), according to the Chinese expression. 

I have already fully discussed in Serindia the reasons for the persistence of local worship 
at such points, and commented on the characteristic instances presented at the site of the ancient 
frontier ‘ gate ’ of Yil-m^n, at the passage of the present high road through the Limes line south 
of An-hsi, &c.^* It will therefore suffice here to mention that, as will appear from subsequent 
chapters, my renewed explorations have shown that almost every point where a recognized route 
passes outside the ancient border line of Han times is marked either by a shrine still ‘ in being ' 
or else by one where worship has lingered until comparatively recent times.*® As regards the 
ruined cella close to T. xxxvii. i, I may add that the size of its bricks approximates to that of the 
bricks used in the ruined temple which I unearthed in 1907 at the Limes post T. xxix, and which, 
on the strength of the sculptural remains there discovered, may be assigned to a period not later 
than T'ang times.” 

At T. XXXVII. i the line of the agger took a sharp turn to the north-east. At first almost effaced, 
then reappearing quite clearly on ground where vegetation became more plentiful, it brought us 
after we had proceeded a little over a mile to the point which a mound of clay and abundance of 
ancient potsherds indicated as the position of a completely decayed tower. From here the line 
could be traced continuing with the same bearing towards another entirely ruined tower, T. xxxvii. 
k, a mile and a quarter distant. Owing to the presence of increased moisture, which re;^ches this 
ground from the western edge of An-hsi cultivation, much scrub and also small tamarisk-cones 
were to be found here on either side of the agger. Yet in places it still rose to a height of 6 to 8 feet. 

From T. xxxvii. k the agger turned due east in the direction of a large conspicuous tower. 
This, when reached at a distance of a mile, was found to be new in appearance, but might well 
have been built round an old one serving as its core. The agger, as far as it was traceable tu 
the east of k, showed a peculiar construction. It seemed to consist of two narrow walls built of 
earth and reed fascines, separated by a Space of about 6 feet which had been filled with loose earth. 
This filling appeared to have subsided in many places, leaving small hollows. But the condition 
of the whole had suffered too much by moisture to permit of exact examination. In the vicinity 
of Ihe new tower the ground became thickly covered with reeds and scrub, and the attempt to trace 
the line farther at this point proved fruitless. It had evidently been completely destroyed by the 
nearness of subsoil moisture. So we had to abandon the search here anrl were glad to pick up 
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*♦ Cf. Serindia, ii. pp. 602, 696 ; iii. pp. 1094 sq. 
>* See below, pp. 375, 380, 386, 412. 


•• Cf. Serindia, ii. p. Ooi. 
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the cart-track which our camels had followed to the south-east. After about four miles' march 
it brought us across j^or-covered jungle ground to our camp, which we found pitched near the 
western edge of the cultivation of the hamlet of 6rh-kung. 

Next morning we set out again northward in order to trace, if possible, the continuation of 
the Limes line beyond the ground where we had lost it. After having passed for about two miles 
through abandoned fields and along outlying patches of cultivation we came amidst luxuriant 
scrub upon a low mound which seemed to run in the direction of the last-mentioned tower. But 
the stretch along which it remained traceable in that direction was short, and I therefore decided 
to turn east towards An-hsi. 

Here we moved across a scrub-covered waste which divides the scattered village lands of 
Ssii-kung and San-kung. R. Ram Singh had already passed through it in June, 1907, on his 
survey reconnaissance to the outlying western parts of the An-hsi oasis. After proceeding about 
four miles we reached the line of ruined towers, T. xxxviii. a-c, which, as my examination in 1907 
had shown, marks the line of the Limes where it runs south of the present An-hsi. A full descrip- 
tion of this short but interesting section of the Limes, embodying also the supplementary observa- 
tions I was able to make on my second visit, has already been recorded in Serindia}'' It will there- 
fore be sufficient here to refer to Fig. 215, which shows the tower T. xxxviii. a of the Limes line 
preserved at a point, strangely enough, so close to a much-frequented highway. 

With this renewed visit I completed the task which had brought me from Tun-huang, and 
filled up the last gap in our survey of the Han Limes so far as it lay to the south of the Su-lo-ho. 
At An-hsi town I reached ground with which two prolonged stays on my former journey had already 
made me familiar. Once again this poor wind-swept place at one of the great crossways of inner- 
most Asia was to serve me as a temporary base. I had therefore reason to feel gratified by the 
cordial welcome with which I was greeted on arrival both at my old temple quarters and at the 
modest local Ya-men. 

The same day R. B. Lai Singh safely rejoined me from the mountains. He had pushed his 
way up from Ch‘ien-fo-tung over the barren stony slopes of the westernmost Nan-shan to the foot 
of the high range that forms the divide between the trough of the Su-lo-ho and the elevated plateaus 
containing the head-waters of the Tun-huang river. But the snow steadily increased in depth as 
he approached the pass that might have given him access to the defile above the outfall of the 
latter, and stopped farther progress with camels. He reached, however, a height sufficient to enable 
him, as Map No. 39. b-d. i shows, to complete satisfactorily the survey of the great mountain 
barrier which forms the southern ruin of the lower Su-lo-ho basin. He also cleared up the orography 
of those outlying hill chains which we had crossed in 1907 to the south of An-hsi. He then made his 
way down past the little oasis of Tung-pa-t'ou (Map No. 38. d. 4) to T'a-shih, and finally surveyed 
the previously unknown ground over which the drainage from this big valley descends towards 
An-hsi. I'wo days later our concentration was completed by the arrival of Surveyor Muhammad 
Yaqub, who had descended the Tun-huang river to its junction with the Su-lo-ho and then crossing 
the latter to its right bank had carried his survey up to Ad-hsi. 


See Serindia, iii. p. 1054. 



CHAPTER XI 

IN SEARCH OF THE LIMES TO SU-CHOU 

Section 1 .— THE LIMES LINE NORTH OF THE SU-LO-HO 

My short stay at An-hsi, from the 14th to the 17th of April, was wholly absorbed by pre- Prepara- 
parations for the journey which was to take me through the north-western marches of Kan-su, and 
by multifarious writing work. My previous stays had already enabled me to familiarize myself 
with the geographical features of the oasis of An-hsi, corresponding to the ancient Kua-chou 
these hav^e invested it with importance in spite of its modest local resources, ever since 
in the first century a.d. the desert route leading from it north-westward to Hami was opened as 
the main line of communication between China and Central Asia. 1 have fully discussed in 
Serindia the part which, by reason of its position at one of tl?e great cross-roads of Asia, it has 
played in the history of China’s relations with the ‘ Western Regions I have dealt in the same 
work with its local limitations and scanty remains.* Hence I may turn at once to the programme 
which I planned for my explorations eastwards, and to the preparations it implied. 

The task I had set myself for the spring was to trace and explore the line of the Limes of Planned 
Han Wu-ti from the vicinity of An-hsi to the north-east of Su-chou and thus to solve a problem 

^ ^ f rfs 

that my rapid surveys of 1907 had raised but not allowed me to clear up. I intended subsequently Etsin-gol. 
to move down the Etsin-gol, which carries the united waters of the river of Su-chou and Kan- 
chou, to near its terminal basin ; this was ground which, in view of its physical features anti a recent 
discovery made there by Colonel Kozlov, the distinguished Russian explorer, held out promise 
of combined geographical and archaeological interest. It was important to complete this double 
task, practically all to be carried out in desert areas, before the great heat set in, and therefore to 
move quickly. 

This consideration, combined with regard for our camels, which had to be spared ajl needless Impedi- 
exertions at this season, made it necessary to limit impedimenta as much as possible. For this 
purpose all baggage had to be carefully sifted with a view to leaving behind whatever was not Ya-mcn. 
needed for the work of the spring and summer. In 1907 the Ya-men had proved a suitable place 
for storing our surplus belongings, and as the local magistrate, now a modest ksien-kuaut and 
no longer encumbered with the dignity attaching to a prefect, was kindly disposed, I was again 
able to entrust to its safe keeping all our spare baggage, including whatever antiques we had 
brought along since leaving Lou-lan. Faithful Ibrahim Beg once more remained behind to mount 
guard over the Ya-men store-room and to make sure that its contents were kept dry — a necessary 
precaution after the experience gained in June and September, 1907, of An-hsi’s liability to 
occasional rain from the mountains. 

Before our start from An-hsi my party was strengthened by the arrival of a Mongol interpreter Mongol 
whom after many vain endeavours I had managed to secure with the help of Zahid Beg. He came 
from a small camp of Mongol herdsmen who had arrived in the vicinity of Tun-huang from the 
Kara-shahr side. I had foreseen from the first the necessity of having with us a Mongol possessing 
a knowledge of TurkI to facilitate our work during our proposed visit to the Etsin-gol tract on the 

* See Serindia, iii. pp. 1090 s<iq. 
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southern confines of Mongolia. But our efforts to engage one from among the Mongols grazing 
in the valleys above Kara-shahr had been frustrated by the official obstruction directed from 
Urumchi. * Malum the stop-gap now produced, proved a hardy and fairly intelligent fellow, 
dressed in a monk’s red garb and possessed of some education. In spite of a somewhat irascible 
temper which involved him more than once in quarrels with the Torgut herdsmen, &c., encountered 
on the Etsin-gol, he served us well, both on the march and during the excavations at Khara-khoto. 
Carried, with all that he needed, by his sturdy Mongolian mount, he caused the minimum of 
encumbrance. At the same time, in order still further to lighten the loads of our camels, I dispatched 
Surveyor Muhammad Yaqub, whom there was no opportunity of employing independently on 
the way to Su-chou, by cart to that place in charge of all equipment not immediately needed. 

The rest of us started from An-hsi on April 18th and at a point north-east of the town crossed 
to the right bank of the Su-lo-ho. The river in its wide deep-cut bed held nowhere more than two 
feet of water at the time. This was clear proof that the first spring flood from the snows between 
the outer ranges of the Nan-shan had passed, while the melting of the winter snow on the high 
plateau-like valleys drained by the Su-lo-ho head-waters had not yet commenced. We marched 
along the narrow fringe of scrub-covered ground that separates the river-bed from the bare glacis 
of piedmont gravel sloping down. towards it from the southernmost Pei-shan range, and thus 
approached, on the evening of the second day, the well-marked defile of the Su-lo-ho ; the river 
pa.sses through this about eight miles above the village of Hsiao-wan, which is situated on its left 
bank.® 

I have already explained in Serindia the reasons which led me, when passing here in Septem- 
ber, 1907, by the high road to An-hsi, to the conclusion that the Limes line traceable from the west 
to the vicinity of Hsiao-wan crossed to the right bank near this defile.® But on that journey I had 
not myself been able to visit the ground on the right bank. I had indeed noticed towers, which 
looked as if they might have belonged to the Limes, near the lower end of the defile. Yet the above 
conclusion was based mainly on the obvious strategic advantages that the configuration of the 
ground would have offered for taking the border line across the river just at that point. That 
farther east the Limes lay actually to the north of the Su-lo-ho had been established by the remains 
of its wall that I had traced near Shih-erh-tun, north of Yii-men-hsien (Map No. 40. c. 5).* 

The defile, as already described in Setindia, is formed by a low gravel-covered offshoot from 
the southernmost Pei-shan range, which juts out here with its end close to the river. On the opposite 
side it is faced by a rugged and somewhat higher spur, known as Wan-shan-tzU, the north-eastern 
continuation of that outermost hill range of the Nan-shan which separates the valley of T*a-shih 
and Ch'iao-tzu from the trough of the Su-lo-ho.® This spur falls off precipitously towards the river 
and is crossed at an elevation of about 200 feet above the latter by the high road leading from 
Yii-men-hsien and Bulungir to An-hsi. Where this road passes over a western outlier of the spur 
before descending to the flat ground towards Hsiao- wan village, I had found it guarded by two 
large towers. But these in their present condition showed no signs of antiquity. Nor had I been 
able to trace any remains of the Limes wall on the scrub-covered ground, once probably cultivated, 
intervening between the western foot of the Wan-shan-tzu spur and Hsiao-wan. Thus definite 
archaeological evidence of the Limes having here crossed the river was still lacking. 

When approaching this ground on the present occasion by the right bank, we had passed at 
a distance of about thirteen miles from Camp 121 some deserted shepherd huts, marked strangely 

® Sec Map No. 40. A. 4. ® See Map No. 40. A. 4, 5. The spelling Wang-shan-tzS 

® Cf. Serindia, iii. p. 1139. in the map is erroneous ; cf. Serindia, iii. p. X139, note 8. 

* See ibid., Hi. p. 1137. 
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enough by a row of five small * P’ao-t'ais such as usually adorn main stages on the modern Chinese 
high roads of these parts and of Hsin-chiang. It was a curious sign of administrative attention 
extended to the river’s right bank where no definite track could be se^n, though camel caravans 
probably descend along it on occasion to An*hsi. Three miles farther on we reached a small 
ruin, T. xl. a, lying close to the river and almost exactly opposite to the above-mentioned two 
towers on the left bank. It consisted, as the plan PI. 14 shows, of a small w’alled enclosure, about 
19J feet square inside, with a tower 8-J feet square at its north-eastern corner. This tower, built 
of bricks of the size usual in structures of the Han Limes, 13 inches by 7 ami 4 inches in thickness, 
bore a distinctly ancient look. In order to strengthen it, walls of later construction had been added 
to it on the north and south. The walls of the enclosure seemed of later date ami moreover showed 
clear signs of repairs. The addition, usually at a later period, of walled enclosures to watch-towers 
is of frequent occurrence along the Limes on both sides of Tun-huang, and there are examples of 
it also at other watch-stations farther east.® The examination of what refuse was traceable near 
the north wall and in the little conning room on the top of the tower yielded no dateablc remains ; 
nor were ancient potsherds found in the sandy soil outside. 

Another tower, T. xl. b, was within sight about two miles’ distant to the east, at the entrance 
of the gorge-like portion of the defile. Above it there rose a third tower, T. xl. c, conspicuously 
placed on the top of a bold hill, which forms the last projection of the spur overlooking the river 
from the north and facing Wan-shan-tzti. On moving towards T. xl. b wc passed over gently 
rising ground, where the bare clay was completely furrowed into Yardangs running from ENH. 
to WSW. and from 5 to 7 feet in height. 

We had covered about half the distance to I', xl. b when a dark line of gravel crossing the eroded 
ground on our right towards the river attracted our attention. On reaching its western end it proved 
to be an unmistakable agger, running with a bearing of S. 100® H. towards th(‘ eastern end of the 
defile. The bank, thickly covered with gravel, was about 34 feet wide at the foot and about 9 f(H*t 
at the top and rose to about 8 or 9 feet. To the north of the agger a shallow ditch about 10 feet 
wide at its bottom marked the ground from which earth had been dug to form the mound. No 
trace of fascines or other reinforcing material could be found in the construction of the latter. On 
the opposite side of the ditch ran what appeared to be a smaller mound, nowhere more than about 
5 feet in height, forming a kind of counterscarp, 'fhe direction of the agger pointed straiglit towards 
T. XL. a, though farther west wind-erosion had completely effaced its remains. 'I'here could be 
no doubt any longer that it was there that the Limes had been carried across the river. 

Having followed the line of the agger for over half a mile we turned to the watch-tower I', xl. b 
(Fig. 205) rising a short distance to the north of it on higher ground. It proved to be exactly of the 
type of the towers guarding the Tun-huang Limes and had remained in remarkable preservation. 
It measured 20 feet square at its base, was built of solid layers of stamped clay, 6 inches thick, and 
still rose to 26 feet in height. Plenty of mat-marked dark potsherds lay around it, also many large 
stones which might once have been stored on the top for defence.’ A well-preserved Wu-chu coin 
of the large type was picked up close to the tower. 

I next ascended the steep detritus-covered spur which rises to the north of the defile. .Small 
water-cut Nullahs fissure its slopes on all sides ; but the surface of the narrow ridges betw(?en can 
have suffered little change, as proved by the clear traces at many points of an old track ascending 
to the top. This was found by clinometric readings to rise more than 300 feet above the riverine 
flat. The view from the summit was very extensive. It comprised the whole of the defile and the 
broad valley eastwards as far as the great circumvallation of Bulungir (Map No. 40. b. 4). The 


• Sec Serittdia, Hi. PI. 34 j also below, pp. 377, 389, 394. 


’ Cf. ibid., ii. p. 738. 
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gently rising Sai towards the outermost Pei-shan hills far away could be observed from Here over 
nearly a day’s march, and similarly the foot of the gravel glacis towards An*hsi. 

It was truly an ideal look-out place, created by nature, and the tower T. XL. c which crovoied 
the summit of the spur showed that its advanti^es had not been n^lected by those who guarded 
the Limes in Han times. It was built of bricks of the regular size, with a layer of tamarisk brush* 
wood after every three courses. It measured 23 feet square at the base and still stood to a height 
of about 13 feet, though on the south and south-west much of the masonry had fallen owing appa- 
rently to the subsidence of the slope. I noticed that on the east face one course of bricks standing 
vertically was inserted between two of the usual horizontal courses, a style of masonry very rarely 
found in the old structures of the Limes. Yet there could be no possible doubt that the tower had 
been built and occupied in Han times ; for among the refuse found in a small conning-place 
on the top, only 4 feet square, there was discovered, to my special satisfaction, a small but per- 
fectly preserved ‘ shaving ’ from a wooden document, bearing Chinese characters in the fine brush 
strokes characteristic of Han times ; ' also two blank fragments of writing ’ slips Small objects 
in wood and dressed leather found among straw of wheat, reeds, &c., are enumerated in the List 
below. 

On descending from the spur we came upon the agger again, about two furlongs to the east 
of T. XL. b ; it was here built of layers of gravelly earth and tamarisk brushwood, and we were 
able to follow it for a mile to Camp 122. It clung closely to the slope of the rocky hillocks that 
here line the north side of the defile at a distance of only about 200 yards from the present river-bed. 
The line of the Limes was completely commanded by the crest of these hillocks rising from 100 to 150 
feet above it. This clearly illustrates the fact that the line was intended, anyhow along this stretch, 
not for military defence but only to secure greater safety in policing the border. Where this agger 
descended from the foot of the hillocks to the alluvial ’ thalweg ’ of the river its brushwood layers 
had completely rotted. But about 400 yards farther to the west we found its place taken by the 
gravel mound already referred to, running straight towards T. xl. a and at this end still fully 
20 feet high. It occurred to me that this substitution of a high and broad mound for the agger 
might have been prompted by the fact that the stretch of flat ground over which the mound runs 
is liable to inundation at the time of big floods. 

After .examining this ground afresh on the morning of April 20th, 1 crossed the river to its 
left bank. The water of the Su-lo-ho flowed here in a single channel about 45 yards wide and about 
three feet deep in the middle, with a volume of about 1,600 cubic feet per second. A comparison 
of this volume with that observed in the Tang-ho at Tun-huang two weeks earlier in 1907 suggests 
that the supply of Water carried by the Su-lo-ho is less than that of its tributary until the glaciers 
and big snow fields at the former’s head-waters begin to melt much later in the season.* 

On the left bank of the river, at a point a little below our Camp 122, we found the mouth of 
a small Nullah that descends from the Wan-shan-tzQ spur occupied by a ruined temple, well 
built and of rec^t appearance (Fig. 213). Its name was subsequently given as LaO’ChUft-muto 
itmm It had apparently been destroyed during the Tungan rebellion. Two steep rocky 
ridges flanking the mouth of the Nullah were each occupied by a miniature Stupa and a small 
square cella, also in ruins. 

The end of the Wan-shan-tzfi spur undoubtedly marks a point which for topographical and 
military reasons might have served very conveniently for the flanking defence of the line of the 
Limes, before this was extended towards Tun-huang. Probability thus supports in some degree 
what was assumed in Serindutt viz. that the defile here crossed by the road coming from Ytt-m6n- 

[* M. Maspero finds in it mention of a Aow ^ or fire-signal tower.] * See Swindia, ii. p. 583. 
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htien and Su<chou may at one time have been occupied by a ‘ Gate * station corresponding to 
die ancient or 'Jade Gate' and to the modem Chia>yQ>kuan.^* In that hypothesis the 

position chosen for the ruined temple might, perhaps, be accounted foi; by lingering local worship 
such M we have found elsewhere clinging tenaciously to ' Gate ' sites in the Limes.^ More light 
would perhaps be thrown on the question if it became possible to determine the exact location of 
Ckiti'Ch^ang ^ |§* A passage of the T'ang Annals mentions this place as occupied by the frontier 
station of YQ>mto kuan in a.d. 6io, and Chinese antiquarians look for it to the east of An>hsi.** 

Meanwhile I must coniine myself to pointing out the strategic importance of the Wan-shan>tzfi Strategic 
defile for the defence of the high road leading from Kan-su to An-hsi and thence to Hami. This is |jf*??an^**** 
clearly brought out by the fact that a large Chinese garrison had been stationed at Bulungir or shan-tzii 
Pu- 1 ung-chi, some ten miles to the east of it (Map No. 40. b. 4), in the time of the Emperor K'ang- deiilfi. 
hsi and Ch*ien-lung, when the marches of Kan-su had to be guarded against Dzungar inroads 
and preparations had to be made for the conquest from them of the ' New Dominion Troops, 
placed there in the centre of several small cultivated areas, were in a convenient position to gjiard 
both the Wan-shan-tzQ defile and the line of the Su-lo-ho where it might be approached from the 
north by turning the former. 

On resuming our eastward march on the right bank of the river we came, after proceeding Double 
less than half a mile from Camp 123, upon the line of the Limes where it passes between two low 
ridges of much-decayed rock, forming the south-eastern extremity of the spur bearing the tower 
T. XL. c. The line for a distance of about 120 yards could be traced here in the shape of a double 
embankment covered with stones and detritus. The southern embankment or mound had a width 
of about 24 feet at the base and a height of 10 feet. The bank to the north was less wide and 
rose only to 5 or 6 feet, the distance between the centre lines of the summits of the mounds being 
some 44 feet. Beyond that stretch the line was continued for another 80 yards or so by a double 
agger. Here layers of tamarisk branches cropped out on both sides and the reduced width of the 
agger on the south, only 1 2 feet, indicated a different method of construction. The broken nature 
of the ground may account for the fact that the line was protected at this point by a double embank- 
ment or agger. 

A short distance farther on the outcrop of rock disappeared, and all trace of the line was lost Line of 
in a belt of soft alluvial loess fringing the bed of the river and about half a mile wide. Deep trenches 
fissured the ground in a direction parallel to the river and seemed to be due to wind-erosion. After 
having covered about three miles we passed into a belt evidently liable to occasional inundation and 
covered with luxuriant reeds and bushes. Here, too, no remains of the Limes line were to be seen, 
but five miles farther on we came upon the ruin of a tower ; it stood on a clay terrace overlooking 
the wide depression of the river-bed, partly covered with thickets of Toghraks and bushes. 

This tower, T. xli. a, had already been sighted by me in September, 1907, from the road west Watch- 
of Bulungir, and had actually been visited some days later by Lai Singh on a reconnaissance ^ 
trip made under my instructions from An-hsi. But it was only now possible to make certain that 
it marked a watch-post on the ancient*Limes of Han times. It was built of layers of stamped clay 
and measured about 20 feet square at its base. The northern face of the tower had fallen and the 
re mai ni ng portion had split into two parts. Yet in spite of this far-advanced decay the antiquity 
of the ruin was quickly established. Potsherds of the dark-grey mat-marked Han type covered 
the bare clay around, and definite confirmation was supplied by the fragment of a broad wooden 

»a iL p. 737 ; iii. p. 1099, note 30. ^ Cf. Serindia, iii. p. 1099, note 3 o, for r^erences to 

^ See above, p $59 ; Smndia, ii, i4>. 603, 696 ; iiL texts quoted by H. Chavannes. 
pp. 1094 iq; ** See iM., iii. pp. 1138 eq. 
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slip, still retaining some Chinese characters, which emerged from a small refuse layer at the south- 
west corner. “ 

1 now felt assured that the border line guarded in Han times had here kept close to the right 
bank of the river, as I hail already assumctl in 1907 when we surveyed this ground from the high 
road far away to the south. But no trace of the wall or agger which once must have passed the tower 
survived in the belt of vegetation that lined the valley at this point. Nor was a wall traceable 
farther on where this belt gradually narrowed and finally gave place to bare clay, furrowed by the 
wind into small Y ardangs, 4 to 6 feet in height. But a conspicuous tower rising above a bend of 
the river higher up afforded guidance ; it was reached after a march of about five miles from the 
last tower and, like it, proved to be of ancient construction. 

This watch-tower, T. XLi. b (see plan, PI. 14), was built of layers of stamped clay and, being 
in very fair preservation, still rose to a height of 29 feet on a base 20 feet square. With the help 
of the foot-holes still surviving on the west face and of a rope thrown over the top one of the men 
mayged to climb to the summit. Here he found the wooden spoon T. xli. b. 02 ; a rolled leaf 
holding some drug made up into small yellow rods, 01 ; fragments of leather, 06 ; and a coarse 
woollen fabric, 018, &c., as described in the List. Of the chips of wood, 04-5, one retained faint 
traces of Chinese characters. Among the abundant fragments of Han pottery found at the foot 
of the tower, the pieces of a vessel, 014-17, may be mentioned on account of their greyish-brown 
mottled glaze. An enclosure, measuring 27 feet along its northern wall, which alone still rose 
a few feet above the ground, once adjoined the tower to the west. The refuse of straw and dung 
dug up here yielded no finds ; but a broken Wu-chu coin was picked up outside. A low mound 
of earth, without clear indication of fascines, was found forming a rough semicircle to the north 
of the tower and probably represents a small segment of the otherwise wholly effaced Limes 
agger. 

Proceeding about two miles farther across a belt of bare clay almost wholly cut up into small 
Yardangs, we reached a conspicuous clay terrace, T. xli. c, which had been converted into a 
natural tower by roughly cutting down the sides. It measured about 20 feet square at the base 
and stood to a height of 2 1 feet. That it has been used as a watch-station and probably occupied 
for a long time was proved by the abundance of potsherds of Han type that thickly covered the 
ground near by, especially to the south. Here, too, a broken Wu-chu coin was found. A well- 
marked agger, about 10 feet in height, passed round the eastern, northern, and western faces of the 
little Mesa at a distance varying from 32 to 36 feet. But no continuation of this mound to the east 
or west could be traced. 

We camped for the night by the river about half a mile to the south, and on the morning of 
April 2ist resumed our survey eastwards. After proceeding only a mile and a half we arrived at 
T. xli. d, a conspicuous tower of stamped clay, rising within 30 yards of the river bank and facing 
the lower end of the village lands of Chiu-tao-kou on the bank opposite. Owing to wind-erosion 
which had undercut the clay soil to a depth of 4 feet at the northern foot of the tower, that side had 
fallen down in solid blocks of pisS, The other half of the tower still stood to a height of about 
28 feet. Ancient pottery debris lay in plenty at its foot, and the fragment of a Wtt-chu coin was 
picked up near by. 

After covering another mile and a half across the narrow wind-eroded belt of clay between the 
Sai and the river, we arrived at the westernmost foot of a low rocky ridge which juts out here 
from the gravel-covered glacis towards the river. Noticing debris of Han pottery on the track 
which winds here along the riverine terrace, I followed it up northward to a little hillock that rose 
some 30 to 40 feet higher. Fascines of tamarisk branches plainly marked this as the site of a watch- 

For specimens of pottery and u few other small relics, see the Descriptive List below, p. 419. 
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station ; but only the base had remained to a height of 2 or 3 feet, together with sucli refuse as 
the floor of a small room placed on it had retained. Evidently the watch-post was of the typo 
illustrated by T. xxiii. a or T. xxiii. g, consisting of a small room pliiced io a commanding position.^® 

Among the miscellaneous refuse was found the wooden spindle, T. xli. e. 02 (PI. XLVII), and 
just outside the fascines an inscribed Wu~chu coin of the large type. 

The track skirting the foot of the low ridge, where it abuts on the river-bed, brought us, a Ljirge 
mile farther on, to a big tower, T. xli. f. It was perched conspicuously on the top of a detachetl 
hillock, rising about 150 feet above the riverine flat. The tower w’ith its loop-holed parapet looked T. xti. f. 
decidedly modern, but closer examination soon showed that an ancient tower of 1 Inn type had been 
enlarged on the east, south, and west by a facing of late masonry. In this tlie bricks were set on 
end, after the fashion prevailing in modern structures of Kan-su. The original tower was solidly 
built of bricks measuring 15 inches by 10 and 4 inches thick and with reed layers between the 
courses at intervals of 3 feet 6 inches. Its base measured 24 feet square. 'Phe addition of later 
masonry, with bricks 14 x x 3 inches, had increased this to 32 feet. The present luaght is 32^cet. 

The southern face showed very clearly the arrangement of foot-holes by which to reach the top. 

The tower commands a distant view along the river both to the cast and west. 

At first only slight refuse was found covering the rocky sojl at the southern foot of the tow(‘r. Finds 
But search on the stone-covered slope soon showed that rubbish lay concealed on that side down to ,, 

about 20 feet below the base and to a depth of about 2 feet. On rapidly clearing this, the inisccl- slope, 
laneous relics described in the List below were brought to light amidst refuse of straw, chips of wooci, 

&c. They include a number of wooden writing slips, blank or effaced ; the fragment of a writing 
tablet, made of the wood of some conifer, T. xli. f. 01 ; numerous small ])ieces of plain textiles of 
silk and what appears to be cotton, &c. No doubt all small objects thrown down here by those 
who occupied this watch-post had suffered to some extent by the drainage from occasional rain 
and snow. Yet one wooden slip, broken into three pieces, T. xli. f. 026, still retained its writing in 
Chinese characters of Han ductus [mentioning the officer in charge of a watch-tower]. A Chinese 
coin found here, bearing traces of the inscription Huo~ch* Uan, also attests occujjation in Han 
times. Two copper coins of the Manchu period which were discovered near the tower had obviously 
been left by men who had kept guard there in recent times. 

A small enclosure of stamped clay, T. xli. g, standing at the foot of the hillock, h:»d a mucli Later en 
more recent appearance. The numerous fragments of glazed ware and of porcelain found within 
and near by were in harmony with this, and likewise a coin apparently of tlie K'ang-hsi period.'" huiock. 
We had skirted the foot of the ridge for only a quarter of a mile beyond when I noticed layers of 
tamarisk brushwood cropping out on the stony slope. They obviously marked a much-decayed 
segment of the Limes agger. It was traceable here for about 40 yards, running parallel to the 
river, and reappeared for another short stretch close to the river less than half a mile farther on. 

Then all trace of the border line was lost on a desolate belt of bare clay intervening between Ruined 
the river and the foot of the gravel Sai. It showed signs of far-advanced wind-erosion. Mesas 
up to 20 feet in height rising here and (jhcre among smaller Yardang-like terraces. We had moved 
thus for about six miles eastwards without coming upon any sign of wall or towers when, on passing 
into a gravel-covered Sai, a long straight line on our left rising above the level ground attractc<l 
our Mongol’s attention. On reaching it, about a mile away from the river, it revealed itsell by the 
brushwood cropping out on the sides of the low mound as a much-decayed stretch of the Limes 
Close to where we had struck its line the remains of a completely ruined tower marked 
the position of a watch-station, T. xli. h. From the scanty refuse near it we recovered two* wooden 
slips, as used for Chinese records, but effaced. 

** See Serindia, ii. p. 731 ; above, p. 351. for specimens of this ware, see the Descriptive List 

below, pp. 430 sq. 
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We had already, some miles before reaching T. XLi. h, come in sight of the ruined walls and 
temples of a fortified small town or ch^eng ^ standing by the river, which in 1907 had attracted 
my notice from afar, as I passed along the high road between San-tao-kou and Bulungir. Its name 
had been then given as Ch'iao-wan-ch*ing ; the local name, as now actually recorded on the spot, 
was P'eng-chia-chuang ^ ^ But as this seemed to apply rather to an isolated habitation 
outside, which was still tenanted by some priests and also served as shelter for occasional caravans, 
than to the ruined town, it may be convenient to retain the appellation ChHao-wan-ch^ing as more 
appropriate to the latter. 

The small well-built fortress was an impressive sight, and though I knew that its abandonment 
dated only from the great Tungan rebellion of the early sixties of the last century, the observations 
madp on inspecting its ruins proved distinctly instructive. The little town, which was said to 
hav'e been tenanted by a Chinese garrison up to its destruction, is enclosed by massive walls of 
stamped clay. These form a rectangle, as the sketch-plan in PI. 15 shows, about 380 yards by 135 
and approximately orientated. The southern wall rises within a hundred yards of the right bank 
of the river.* A large gate vaulted in hard brickwork leads through the wall on the south and 
another through that on the north, in each case protected by a square outwork which is entered 
through a similar gate. 

The impression received on passing into the interior from the river-side was that of a Roman 
castrum translated into its nearest Chinese equivalent (Pig. 217). A broad and perfectly straight 
street, lined by houses of fairly solid construction but all reduced to the condition of roofless ruins, 
leads from either gate right across to the wall on the opposite side. I n their centre these two streets 
are crossed at right angles by a third one stretching along the longitudinal axis of the rectangle. 
At the end of the street leading from the southern gate I found a decayed temple retaining much- 
battered statues of a Buddha and Lokapalas. Two ruined houses near it proved to be tenanted 
by some monks, the only inhabitants of this solitude. Survival of local worship accounted for 
their presence and for the partial preservation of the shrine. The Ya-men at the end of the other 
street had^ been stripped of whatever could be of any possible use, and of its past dignity retained 
only two quaint lions in stone guarding its entrance. 

The gates were once surmounted by ornamental pavilions, as were also the corner towers of 
the circuinvallation. These superstructures have crumbled into almost complete ruin ; but many 
fragments of the tasteful brick relievos which had served for their ornamentation still survived, 
whether in situ or built into little shrines recently restored. The whole of the remains within the 
ruined ch'ing suggested that its structures had been systematically planned and built at one time. 
This was evidently done under a regime which could assure effective completion even on these 
distant outskirts of the Empire. No information was obtainable from the ignorant ‘ Ho-shangs ’ 
as to the epoch when the town was constructed. But judging from its position far beyond the 
‘ Great Wall ’ of Ming times and from the style of the- decorative relievos of which a few specimens 
are described in the List below and illustrated in PI. L, it can scarcely be doubted that this fortified 
frontier station owed its creation to the spacious times of ^e first Manchu Emperors, from K'ang-hsi 
to Ch'ien-lung. 


^ The spelling P' eng-chia-diiang of Map No. 40. B. 4 is 
due to a draughtsman’s error. 

* On Map No. 40. B. 4 the town symbol has been placed 


too far from the river, entailing a similar draughtsman’s 
error in the position of the Limes agger north of it. 
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The purpose served by its construction at once become clear when I found that Ch'iao-wan- 
ch'^ng guarded the approach to the river of a route leading across the Pei-shan ‘ Gobi ’ from 
Hami, on the most direct line between this oasis and Su-chou. It is a, route well suited for traflic 
with camels and horses, and was followed in 1898 by Professor K. Futtcrer, who has carefully mapped 
and described it.* As long as the castrum held its garrison, it must necessarily have been used 
as the place where caravans when leaving for, or coming from, the Hami side took their supplies, 
refitted, &c. ; for its position on the river and close to cultivated ground on the other side made it 
obviously a most convenient bridge-head, as it were, for the journey across the desert north- 
westwards. 

It was to serve the needs of the traffic moving along this route as well as to shelter those who 
ministered to the wants of the garrison, that the suburb of Sarais, booths, &c., had grown up which 
I found extending, all in ruins, round the western and southern walls of the castrum, as shown by 
the plan, PI. 15. The irregular shape and comfjarative weakness of the enceinte protecting this 
suburb seemed to indicate that its growth had been gradual anti anyhow had not been prowi^tled 
for in the original plan of the station. 

Since the little town was destroyed and abandoned, the reasons which made ('h'iao-wan- 
ch'eng the southern terminus for the desert route had for the most part ceased. On this account 
those who use it now prefer to do the last march from Hami on a track which takes them slightly 
farther to the east. It allows them to strike the river at a point about five miles farther up, where 
the bare gravel belt on its right bank gives place to a sandy area with abuntlant vegetation suitable 
for grazing, as seen in Map No. 40. c. 4. At Ch'iao-wan-ch'eng only the scantiest grazing is 
obtainable. I subsequently found this new track, which Professor P'utterer's guides also had 
followed, clearly marked at T. xi.i. k where it crosses the agger of the Limes.^ 

There was much in the appearance of the ruined town and in its position as the terminal guanl- 
station of a desert route to bring vividly to mind the Lou-lan station L.A., where the conditions, 
it is true, are of far more advanced decay. This impression was much strengthened by the examina- 
tion of the ruined structures scattered over the open ground to the north of the circumvallation. 
The fact that the line of the ancient Limes actually crossed this ground naturally invested it with 
additional antiquarian interest. On a massive clay base about 150 yards from the northern gate 
rose the ruins of a large temple. It was so completely shattered that the interior plan of it could he 
recovered only by regular excavation. A number of small shrines to the cast of it, which attested, 
perhaps, the piety of individual officers, &c., of the garrison, had suffered far less. 

Going another hundred yards to the north I found the Limes agger running here in a perfectly 
straight continuous line across the bare gravel soil and still rising to a height of 3 or 4 feet in 
most places. A short distance beyond it I came upon two shallow parallel ditches, with a ruined 
pavilion by their side. They would have presented a puzzle to me, as they well might to some 


• See Futterer, Geographische Skizze der Wiiste Gobi 
zuriseken Hami und Su-tschou, Petermanns Mi^teilungen, 
ErgSnzungsheft No. 139, 1902. The map by Dr. B. Ilassen- 
stein accompanying the paper and embodying Professor 
Futterer’s very careful compass survey of the route is on 
the scale of i : 500,000 (not, as the title by a draught^an’s 
mistake states, of i : 1,000,000). 

* It is due to this change of route on the last march that 
Professor Futterer did not notice Ch'iao-wan-ch'£ng, though 
he must have passed within four miles or so of it. At the 
time of his journey over this ground (May 25th) visibility 


was bound to Ije very low owing to the prevailing dust-ha/c 
of the season. But the mention lie makes, loc. cil., p. 23, of 
a reported ‘ old monastery ', deserted except for a few monks, 
evidently refers to it, though his guides seem to have wrongly 
placed the ruined site on the left liank of the river. 

I may note here that if on Professor Futtercr’s map the 
perfectly straight direction of the initial portion of his route 
from Camp xiv were continued right down to the Su-lo-ho, 
without the subsequent bend to the south-south-east, the 
route would abut on the river at a point exactly correspond- 
ing in bearing and distance to Ch'iao-wan-ch'cng. 
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archaeologist of the distant future, had my Ho-shang guide not explained that they served to 
guide the course of mounted soldiers when practising musketry exercise .at the gallop ! 

But an observation of true antiquarian interest awaited me when I reached the point on the 
Limes agger where the caravan track to Hami crosses it, about 350 yards from the north-west 
corner of the ch'ing. A row of five small Stupas was found here standing just outside and parallel 
to the low gravel mound, and another of three more ‘ within the wall \ These little Stupas, meant 
for funeral monuments, would by themselves have sufficed to attest some lingering sanctity in the 
spot. But even more definite evidence that local worship still clung to it was provided by a large 
ruined shrine, which rises here immediately to the south of the Limes line and close to the east of 
the route. A portion of it had been restored recently, as I was told, in memory of those who fell 
while defending Ch'iao-wan-ch'eng against the Tungans, and quarters of Tibetan Lamas in an 
outer court showed that the shrine was, indeed, still ‘ in being 

I have repeatedly had occasion to show that Chinese sentiment has since early times invested 
witjjir a kind of religious respect all those places where routes passed ‘ outside the wall ' of the 
Empire.® We are therefore fully justified in assuming that here, loo, it is the survival of ancient 
local worship that accounts for the presence of the modern shrine and Stupas, just where topo- 
graphy enables us to locate a true ‘.Gate station ’ of the Limes. I was unable to trace any ancient 
remains at the spot. But such may well lie hidden under the large modern temple. In any case it 
deserves to be noted that the point where the Hami route crosses the agger lies exactly half-way 
between the ruined watch-towers T. xli. h and T. xli. i, these standing a mile distant to the west 
and east respectively. The distance of one mile is the usual one between the towers located farther 
east along this portion of the Limes. It is accordingly very probable that this point, too, once had 
its watch-post well placed for guarding the route to Hami. 

It only remains for me to add a few remarks about the geographical and quasi-strategic 
advantages that favoured the selection of the Ch'iao-wan-ch’eng site as the starting-point for an 
alternative route from the Kan-su marches to Hami. They also explain the placing of a garrison 
here, probably early in the eighteenth century, to guard this and other possible approaches from 
that side. 'I'he route, as already mentioned, represents the most direct line of communication 
between Su-chou and Hami practicable for laden animals. It could not compete in importance 
of traffic with the An-hsi-Hami route, because the greater height and ruggedness of the successive 
Pei-shan ranges on the line it follows precludes the use of carts, for which the more westerly route 
starting from Hami is on the whole well adapted.* On the other hand, it appears to offer greater 
facilities for camel grazing than the latter route, and the same advantage holds good also, as we shall 
see, of its eastward continuation towards Ying-p'an (Hua-hai-tzu) and Su-chou. 

The selection of Ch'iao-wan-ch’eng as a base for this desert route during Manchu times was 
probably influenced by the fact that it was the place to which supplies from the cultivated area 
south of the Su-lo-ho could be brought most conveniently. As the Map No. 40. b. 4, 5 shows, 
a long belt of cultivation extends towards it from the vicinity of the large village of San-tao-kou 
on the Yii-m^n-hsien-An-hsi high road. In consequence of the devastation attending the Tungan 
raids many farms had been abandoned in this belt, and in spite of the irrigation facilities offered 
by the large canal-like branches of Su-lo-ho descending here over the river’s alluvial fan, much of 
the land still remains untilled. Yet, even so, patches of cultivated ground are to be met with to-day 
within two or three miles of the abandoned station. At the same time communication with this 
ground from the northern bank of the Su-lo-ho is here particularly easy. The river is here confined 

' For references to such sites along the Han Limes, see * Cf. Futterer, Wiiste Gobi, p. 4, 

above, p. 369, notes 14, 15. 
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to a narrow bed, cut between steep clay banks about 20 feet high. Where a bridge from the suburb 
crosses the bed, it is only 50 feet wide. 

There remains finally to be considered the question why the military station intended to guard 
the southern end of the desert route was placed on the right bank of tin* river, on ground quite 
incapable of cultivation and otherwise far from attractive. The answer to this question will also 
help to throw light on the reasons which induced the builders of the Han Limes to carry its line, 
from the great bend of the Su-lo-ho as far as the spur opposite to the Wan-shan-tzu hills, close along 
the right bank over what at all times must have been tlesolate desert. 1 believe that the reason 
must be looked for in the obvious advantages of military defence, which, being due to topographical 
facts, have remained unchanged ever since Chinese power first reached these westernmost confines 
of Kan-su. 

At first sight the river might suggest itself as the natural and most convenient border line, and 
the cultivated ground on the left bank as the most suitable position for a military station intentled 
to guard the termination of a route across the desert by which attack from the north-west rpight 
threaten these marches. But closer consideration soon disclosed that the determinant factor' for 
defence here is not the river, easily fordable during the greater part of the yc^ar, but the waterless 
desert stretching in a wide belt immediately to the north of it. Across the barren gravel glacis of 
the Pei-shan no water is to be found nearer than a marshy spring which Professor I'utterer's map 
places at a direct distance of seventeen miles from the position of Ch'iao-wan-ch'eng, in a depres- 
sion marked also by our survey.’ It is obvious that, by preventing access to the water of the 
river, raids upon the oases south of the Su-lo-ho and the great line of communication leading past 
them could be checked far more effectively than by keeping a watch merely on the river’s left 
bank.® 

We may thus, I believe, reasonably account both for the line chosen here for the border ‘ wall ' 
of Han Wu-ti and for the occupation of Ch'iao-wan-ch'eng as a military station some eighteen 
centuries later. Both were measures resulting from a policy of Chinese expansion towards Central 
Asia, and on both occasions those responsible for the military safeguarding of the ‘ corridor ’ of 
the lower Su-lo-ho valley, essential for that policy, were guided by the same keen eye for the 
quasi-strategic aspects of topography that has remained a traditional inheritance of Chinese military 
organization. 

In connexion with Ch'iao-wan-ch'eng it may here be mentioned that its position was likewise 
well chosen for watching a second route that debouches from the Pei-shan in this vicinity. I mean 
the route followed first by Messrs. Grurn Grishmailo and then by M. Obrucheff. It starts some 
8 miles higher up from the bend of the Su-lo-ho and thence leads with a winding course, first north 
and then north-west, to its junction with Professor Futtercr’s route at Mo-t'ou-ching (Map No. 
37. D. 4).® This route as a line of communication with Hami is less direct, but nevertheless of some 
importance, as it connects past the wells of Ming-shui (Map No. 40. a. i) with other tracks prac- 


’ Regarding this point, marked by Professor Futtercr’s 
Camp XIV, see ibii., pp. ai sq. His mention abyve this of 
the ruins of a large stone-built structure may be taken as 
evidence of prolonged and regular use of the route. 

* The question might be asked why the same advantage 
was not taken farther west by keeping the Limes line on 
the right bank below Wan-shan-tzQ. The explanation 
may, perhaps, be found in the fact that, while down to this 
point cultivated areas needing protection approach from the 
south close to the river’s left bank, the main oases of An-hsi 
and Tun-huang lie much farther away from it. A line carried 


along the northern Ixink of the river would have Ijeen more 
difTicult to gu.ard, victual, &c., from u distance, and tlic 
deltaic expansion of the river-ctmrsc north of the Tun-huang 
area would have considerably added to this difficulty. 

In the case of the Limes l.)eyond Tun-huang it must, of 
course, be remembered also that, like a Roman Limes in 
the true original sense, it was intended mainly to facilitate 
the safeguarding of the trade and military route into the 
TSrim basin ancl nut for the protection of a settled tract ; 
cf. Serindia, ii. p, 725. 

• Cf. P'otterer, Wiiste Gobi, p. 2. 
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ticable for nomads by which the easternmost Pei-shan can be crossed from the side of Mongolia 
and Dzungaria. 

By sunrise of April 22nd I resumed the survey of the Limes agger eastwards. It was followed 
with ease for a mile over the gravel soil, to where the much-decayed remains could be traced of 
a watch-post with walls 3 feet thick built of bricks measuring 14" x 9" x 4". Among the miscellaneous 
small objects found on clearing the refuse and described in the List below may be mentioned 
the part of game-trap, T. xli. i. 06 (PI. XI.Vl), interesting by its type still known in widely distant 
parts of Africa and Asia.** Besides pieces of mat-marked grey pottery of Han type, fragments 
of porcelain were also picked up here, suggesting occupation of the post in later times also. 

For about two miles farther the low straight mound marking the line of the Limes remained 
clearly traceable. But the position once occupied by a watch-station, T. xli. j, at a distance of 
one mile, and by another, T. xli. jj,*" at a similar interval, could be recognized only by low gravel 
mounds thickly strewn with potsherds of Han type. The effects of wind-erosion became still more 
noti^able beyond, where the ground turned to bare clay, with the line of the agger indicated only 
by a perfectly straight line of dark gravel running across it on the surface. Having covered about 
four miles from Ch'iao-wan-ch'eng, we crossed the well-marked track by which the route from Hami, 
above mentioned as having been followed by Professor Futterer, reaches the right river bank in 
present times. Close to it a clay terrace, about 3 feet high and about 75 feet in diameter, thickly 
strewn with Han pottery fragments and stones, marked the spot once occupied by a watch-post, 
T. XLI. k. A large Wu-chn coin was found near it. 

Gravel-covered patches of ground allowed the line of the agger to be followed for about a mile 
farther to T. xli. 1 . There a couple of small Stupas, built of bricks on end and obviously of late 
construction, were found close to the line of the Limes. A clay terrace about 180 yards to the south 
of the latter bears the remains of a small domed structure, partly cut into the clay. The pottery 
debris found near it seemed mostly of later date, and so also the ornamented bronze stud, T. xli. 
1 . 01. A curious feature of the site was a canal, about 10 feet wide, traceable for about a quarter 
of a mile and running from east to west at about 60 yards distance within the line of the agger. 
It may have once received water from a shallow Nullah upon which we came on our way to T. xli. m. 

Beyond T. xli. 1 . the trace of the agger was soon lost on ground which had suffered much from 
erosion anjl which gradually passed into a- wide sandy expanse abundantly covered with reeds and 
scrub. The tower, T. xli. m, drew us away to the south-east, but when reached after we had pro- 
ceeded about 2 miles from T. xli. 1 , proved to be of later origin, with a miniature shrine on its top. 

We h^d now entered a depression three or four miles wide, extending along the right bank of 
the Su-lo-ho, where the river curves round in its bend to the west. I had passed across the south- 
easterly portion of this depression in September, 1907, on the reconnaissance which took me from 
Yii-men-hsien to the remains of the Limes near Shih-erh-tun (Map No. 40. c. 5) and thence to 
San-tao-kou on the An-hsi high road.^^ I had then ascertained that this area, extending between 
the gravel glacis of the Pei-shan and the river, probably represents an old lacustrine bed. It still 
receives abundance of moisture by percolation and in parts by seasonal inundation from river-beds 
branching off below Yii-men-hsien. I was therefore aware that on ground such as this the chance 
of any remains of the Limes surviving was slight. On the other hand, I knew with certainty where 
1 should find the continuation of its line to the south-east. 

This made me regret less the necessity of leaving the probable direction of the line at this 
point, and of turning south in order to resume touch with our baggage train, which had wrongly 

** Regarding the use of this trap, see Mr. H. Balfour’s Not marked on Map No. 40. B. 4. 

note in Add. & Corr. to p. 421. ^ Cf. Serindia, iii. pp. 1136 sqq. 
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been taken along’ the caravan track leading from T. xli. k to the river. After gaining its right 
bank we followed it to the point where the river turns almost due south towards Yu-men-hsien. The 
tower T. xli. n which stands here, built of stamped clay and about 12 feet square at its base, marks 
a usual halting-place for caravans coming from or going to Hami. It is known by the name of 
the village, Ma-ku-t'an, the fields of which approach close to the left bank.** The tower appeared 
to be of late date, and the small metal objects picked up near it afford no chronological indication. 

The river flows here and for several miles below in a narrow bed cut into steep banks of clay, 
30 to 40 feet in height. Where we measured its volume, it was only about 20 feet witle, and from 
3 to 4 feet deep. The volume roughly ascertained was only about i8o cubic feet per second, and 
obviously represented but a very small proportion of the water carried by the Su-lo-ho at this season, 
the rest being all absorbed by the branches that irrigate the lands of San-tao-kou .and the other 
oases westwards, and by the several canals of Yu-nien-hsicn. 

Leaving the route towards Shih-erh-tun which had alrcatly been surveyed in 1907, at a distance 
of half a mile from T. xli. n we turned to the north-east in order to reach a conspicuous tower 
already sighted on the previous journey and evidently lying in the continuation of the line of the 
Limes. The level plain, which we had found in 1907 distinctly marshy at a point farther to the (?ast, 
had here the appearance of a marsh bed dried up in a recent perio.d. Where the ground was beginning 
to rise slightly and the clay bottom of the depression had lain dry longer, wind-erosion had begun 
to scour patches left unprotected by vegetation. Elsewhere drift-sand had accumulated in low 
dunes amidst reed growth and scrub. 

We came to the tower T. xli. o (Fig. 212) at the point where this drietl-up lacustrine depression 
gives place to gravel Sai and the outermost low stony ridges from tlu^ north crop out. It was 
built in stamped clay on a base 32 feet square and like an adjoining stjuare enclosure (PI. i/|) bore 
no appearance of great age. But about 50 yards to the south of it, closer examination disclosed 
the line of the Limes agger running for about a furlong along a low ri<lgc of detritus. It was clearly 
indicated by layers of tamarisk branches cropping out on the sides of a low straight embankment of 
gravel and rubble. It was aligned north-westwards upon T. xli. 1 , but no intermediate towers coidd 
be seen ; nor was the Limes likely to have left any conspicuous traces where it crossed the vegetatitm 
belt along the shore of the old marsh bed. Just opposite to T. xli. o and close to the south of the 
agger, abundant fragments of Han pottery marked the position of a watch-post that onty occupied 
the stony crest. 

Significantly enough not a single potsherd of this type could be found near the walled enclosure 
outside the Limes line, while pieces of glazed ware and porcelain abounded. A small inscribed 
Chinese tablet was found just outside that enclosure, but the writing on it looked late. A well-marked 
track passes close to the little fortified post ; it comes from Shih-erh-tun and leads, as subsequently 
ascertained at the latter place, towards the previously mentioned route of Obrucheff and Grum 
Grishmailo, which it probably joins near the well shown in Dr. Hassenstein’s map accompanying 
Professor Futterer’s paper as ‘ Ulun-tschuan ’. The watch-tower T. xli. p which was sighted on 
rising ground to the north-east was obviously meant to guard the approach towards the cultivated 
area from the same side. As seen through our glasses it had a recent appearance. 

We followed the line indicated by the agger segment from T. xli. o to the south-east along the 
foot of the last detritus-covered offshoots of the hill chain. The agger, with its layers of tamarisk 
brushwood exposed and still rising to 5 or 6 feet, reappeared in three places, in each for a distance 
of about a quarter of a mile. After a tramp of about three miles we reached the remains of a ruined 
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tower, manifestly old, T. xli. r, built of bricks measuring 14x9x7 inches. Here a Wu-chu coin 
of the large type was picked up on the surface. Close to the tower, the walls of a small guard-room, 
only 6 feet square inside, still stood to a height of about 4 feet. At the entrance the thick wall still 
showed the socket meant to hold a heavy bar.‘* A small mound which we had passed about 
half-way, T. xli. q, consisted of decayed masonry with bricks set on end. It probably marked the 
remains of a later tower erected where a post of the ancient Limes had once stood. 

From the vicinity of this mound onwards soft salt-encrusted ground, evidently liable to be 
flooded at times, extended to the south. Skirting this we reached, after covering another mile and 
a half, the western end of the low rocky ridge which bears the Limes towers, T. xlii. a-d, above 
the small village of Shih-erh-tun. A rapid reconnaissance made to this ground from Yii-men-hsien 
on September 21, 1907, had enabled me, as already recorded in Serindia}^ to locate here definitely 
the line of the Limes. In view of the geographical interest which, as we shall see presently, this 
ground offers, 1 was doubly glad to make a day’s halt by the lively little stream which passes north 
of ij^ quiet tree-girt farms of Shih-erh-tun, and to use it for the closer examination of the remains 
of the Limes and for survey work around it. 

These remains extend along the outermost of a succession of low narrow ridges, which mark here 
the last offshoot of the southernmost Pei-shan range overlooking the Su-lo-ho valley at its west- 
ward bend. These dark ridges, all uniformly bare of the slightest vegetation, are composed of 
much-fissured rock, which to me looked like granite, but for the most part are thickly covered with 
stony detritus. Where the outermost ridge sinks away to the salt-encrusted level plain extending 
westwards, I had in 1907 come upon a definite trace of the agger, marked by small half-petrified 
branches of tamarisks and Toghraks strewing the slope. From this point the line of the agger, 
growing gradually more defined with twigs and branches embedded between layers of detritus, brings 
us, as the plan in PI. 15 shows, at a distance of about 300 yards, to the watch-tower T. xlii. a. It 
stands on a small rocky hillock about a furlong south of the rampart and at a height of about 
50 feet above the foot of the ridge. It commands, like the towers T. xlii. b-d eastwards, a complete 
view of the line to be guarded in front as well as of the flat scrub-covered ground behind. The tower 
is built of stamped clay with thin layers of reeds dividing successive layers. It had suffered much 
decay, and a fissure due to wind-erosion cuts through the portion still standing, which reaches 
a height of about 10 feet. 

P'or three-quarters of a mile the agger runs on towards another small rocky eminence, where 
a completely decayed clay mound about 12 feet high is all that remains of the tower T. xlii. b. 
Plentiful fragments of Han pottery indicate that it was occupied contemporaneously with the wall. 
From some refuse close to the mound we recovered a roughly carved piece of Toghrak wood, 
perhaps the lintel of a door, and the fragment of a Wu-chu coin. At a point of the crest of the ridge 
between the two watch-posts just named, two or three heaps of reed-straw permeated with sand 
looked as if they had been deposited, like the stacks of fascines found at watch-stations of the 
westernmost Tun-huang Limes, for the purpose of being lit as fire signals.^® 

From T. xlii. b, which lies immediately behind the agger, the line of the latter can be traced 
quite clearly for a mile, on the stony ground of a little plateau that extends by the side of the ridge. 
Then the line is lost eastwards in a belt of scrub-covered sandy soil. Layers of brushwood are 
everywhere exposed along the sides of the agger or can be quickly found by digging. The rampart, 
nowhere more than 4 or 5 feet in height, has a width of about 14 feet on the top. In many places 
it has a curious depression along the centre line, about 6 feet wide, recalling a similar feature which 

Cf. Seritidia, ii. pp. 645, 658. “ Sec ibid., ii. pp. 650, 677 sq. siit, 754 ; above, p. 344 » 

“ Cf. ibid., ii. p. 1137. below, pp. 389, 395, 
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I had observed at a point of the Limes where it approaches An-hsi from the west.'* As the cutting 
made at one place showed more substantial layers of brushwood on the outside faces of the agger 
than within, these depressions may well be the result of partial subsidence. 

The stretch of the Limes rampart just described, short as it is, is guarded by two towers, Watcli- 
T. XLii. c and T. xlii. d, and immediately to the south of the latter lies the small fort to be presently foyers 
described. The placing of two watch-towers so close together on the ridge calls for notice. It may ‘ **■’*■ *^* 
be explained either by the special need of protection for the Limes where its line was immediately 
adjacent to a settled area, or else, and perhaps more justly, by the fact that neither from the tower 
T, XLII. d nor from the little fortified post below’ it can the w’atch-station T. xlii. b be seen. T. xlii. c 
is a towrer of stamped clay, showing the characteristic reinforcing layers of reeds at intervals. Its 
base measured 20 feet square, but later repairs in clay and brickw'ork had enlarged this. On the 
west face these encasing additions had fallen and exposed the original dimensions. The present 
height is 14 feet. 

The tower T. xlii. d (Fig. 216) appeared to have undergone repeated repairs, and now.^ith Walled 
much brickwork added at the south-east corner and a later clay facing elsewhere, measured 33 feet 
square at the base. But here, too, an older core of stamped clay could be distinguished. Its 
height is 13 feet. Five small P'ao-t'ais, ranged along the ricjge to the east, are manifestly very 
recent. This is shown also by their vertically set bricks, which are of the same size as those 
used for the repair of the tower. On a rocky terrace some 30 feet below T, xlii. d rises a 
rectangular enclosure (Fig. 216 ; PI. 14). Its size and its massiv’e walls of stamped clay, 8 feet 
thick, strongly reminded me of the small fort T, xiv, found at the site of the ancient ‘ Jade 
Gate The interior measures 58 feet from east to w’est and 46 feet across. Its walls are 18 feet 
high, excluding a parapet built of bricks measuring 12x8x4 inches and probably of later date. 

A great portion of the w'est wall has fallen, and to the .same cause is due the widening of the 
gateway on the south. 

No remains of any kind surviv’^ed within the enclosure. But its position in very clo.se proximity Likely 

to the Limes and outside the cultivateil ground, as well as the massiveness of the walls and their 

® . a harriiT 

present condition, distinctly point to antiquity. As the plan shows, the route leading from the station, 
village of Shih-erh-tun towards T. xli. o and thence connecting with Obrucheff's alternative route 
to Hami passes immediately below the small fort, and so does the route w'hich leads ti? the latter 
place via Ch'iao-wan-ch'eng. Considering that the ground occupied by the village must at all 
times have been the last point of cultivation touched by these tw’o routes Ix’fore entering the desert 
region of the Pei-shan, it seems very probable that the position guarded by the fort was occupied 
as a ‘ barrier’ or Gate station, kuan, ever since the Limes w^as constructed. That it lay at some 
distance from the points where the two routes above mentioned actually passed outside the ‘ wall ’ 
is a circumstance for which an exact parallel is foun<l in the position of the ancient Yu-men kuan 
west of Tun-huang.'* 

The assumption here put forward as to the original character of the site receives support Designation 
from two local observations. As already stated elsewhere,'* there is the significant fact of the little 
fort bearing locally the designation of Hsiao-fang-p*an ‘ the small protective camp ’, 

the same which is applied to the exactly similar fort at the ancient Yii-rnen or Jade Gate. In the 
second place, in view of what I have repeatedly pointed out as regards the continuity of local 
worship at all points where routes pass outside the line of the Limes,*® some weight may be claimed 

'• See above, p. 369. ** Cf. ibid., iii. p. 1137. ^ 

'» See .SmWia, ii. pp. 683 sq. ®® Sec above, pp. 36*), 380; .Serindia, ii. pp. 602, 696; 

'* Cf. ibid., ii. p. 691. iii. 1094 sq. 
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for the fact that just where the two routes unite to pass between the fort and the little stream separat- 
ing the site from the lands of Shih-erh-tun, there stands, as seen in the map, a small shrine, such 
as is always to be found at points marking an ancient ‘Gate station 

In the continued use of the route which leads past Shih-^rh-tun eastwards to Hua-hai-tzfi or 
Ying-p'an (Map No. 40. o. 5) and thence to Su-chou we may with some probability recognize 
the reason to which the towers at Shih-Srh-tun itself and those found east of it as far as T. xlii. j 
owe their later repairs. They would naturally be used in times of trouble in order to safeguard 
an exposed route between two outlying settlements. But the very maintenance of these watch- 
towers down to recent times also helps to explain the designations borne by Shih-Srh-tun -j- ^ 

and by the small hamlet of Shih-tun about five miles farther east.*^ 

Before carrying farther our survey of the line of the Limes, it will be convenient to record here 
certain hydrographical observations, made first in the vicinity of Shih-erh-tun and then confirmed 
by others eastwards. They have an important bearing on the question of the Su-lo-ho drainage 
an^epresent a distinct geographical interest. 1 had already observed, on the occasion of my recon- 
naissance to this ground from Yvi-men-hsien on September 21, 1907, that the lively little stream, 
passing Shih-erh-tun on the north side and farther on expanding in a marshy bed towards Shih-tun, 
was flowing in an easterly direction, as duly shown in the map of Serindia (No. 85. a, b. 2). It 
was obvious that this streamlet, locally known as Hsi-wan-ho, could, like the canals which irrigate 
the lands of Shih-erh-tun and Fang-pa-ying-tzii, a hamlet adjacent on the east, receive its water 
only from the Su-lo-ho. 

But the details of this connexion could not be ascertained on that rapid visit. It therefore 
remained an open question what becomes of this drainage, which takes an easterly course and thus 
flows in a direction exactly opposite to that which the Su-lo-ho follows from near its great bend. 
The problem deserved all the more attention because Professor Futterer’s text and map indicated 
a westerly course for the stream passing Shih-erh-tun and Shih-tun ; •* and also because of the 
extensive lake or marsh bed which is shown by the Chinese ‘ Wu-ch‘ang map ’ to the north of the 
Su-lo-ho bend as well as to the cast of it, and which on the strength of it has found its way into 
recent European cartography.*’ 

A survey reconnaissance made by Lai Singh to the south of Shih-^rh-tun (Map No. 40. 
c. 5) ascertained that its irrigation and that of Fa-pa-ying-tzii is brought by canals from the 
Su-lo-ho, which pass through the northernmost extension of the Yii-m^n-hsien oasis and at their 
ends unite with the Hsi-wan-ho. This streamlet itself is fed by springs rising in a bed which comes 
from the south-west and undoubtedly represents an old flood channel of the Su-lo-ho. To the south 
of T. XLII. a this bed is joined from the west by a marshy Nullah, which in 1907 was followed for 
over two miles to a point where it turns south in the direction of the Su-lo-ho.** The whole of this 


•* Shih-erh-tun means ‘ Tower xii Shih-tun ‘ Tower 
X '. The popular explanation given to me in 1907 was that 
Shih-erh-tun was ‘ twelve towers i. c. 120 li, distant from 
IIua-hai-tzQ, and Shih-tun ‘ ten towers i. e. 100 li, from 
the same, a watch-tower or usually a much-reduced repre- 
sentation of one being found on all modem Chinese highways 
of Kan-su and Hsin-chiang to mark a distance supposed 
to be 10 li. 

The actual marching distance between Hua-bai-tzQ and 
Shih-erh-tun along the regular route, how'ever, is fully 40 
miles. This, taking the 2 miles as the usual equivalent of 
10 li in these provinces, would bnng Shih-£rh-tun more 
correctly to the position of Tower x. 


It appears to me, therefore, more likely that those designa- 
tions were taken from such watch-towers, whether ancient 
or modern, as are actually seen close to the route. Counting 
from T. xj-ii. d, seven of these were met by us on the route 
up to Camp 126, and three more may well stand along the 
track from there to Ying-p'an which was not followed on 
our march. 

•* See Futterer, Wiiste Gobi, p. 26. 

** Cf. Md., p. 24 ; also Sheet a. i of the maps iUustrating 
Count Sz6chenyi’s expedition (1877-80) the Tibet map of 
the R. Geographical Society. 

** Details of the ground are shown .more clearly in 
Serindia, v. Map No. 85. a. 2. 
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ground, salt-encrusted but supporting abundant reed-beds, bore then the appearance of a marshy 
basin liable to inundation by flood channels taking off from the right bank of the river higher up 
and but recently dried up. This ob^rvation helps on the one hand^to throw light on the fact 
referred to above that the seventeenth-century Chinese map shows a marsh or lake in this area. On 
the other it also explains clearly why the line of the Limes from Shih-erh-tun was taken along the 
foot of the Sai glacis north-westwards to T. xi.i. o, instead of being carried straight across to the 
right bank of the river.*® 

The special geographical interest presented by the easterly course of the Hsi-wan-ho lies in Interest of 
the fact that it carries water gathered from the Su-lo-ho into ground hydrographically quite distinct 
from the lower valley of the river. We have here accordingly a very striking case of a river’s 
bifurcation hundreds of miles above its proper terminal basin. Below Shih-6rh-tun the Hsi-wan-ho, 
flowing eastwards, winds as a small limpid stream along the grass and scrub covered bottom of 
a well-marked depression which divides the foot of the gravel glacis of the Pei-shan from a bare 
peneplain forming here the last outlier of the Nan-shan. Where we measured the volume oi^the 
Hsi-wan-ho on April 24th just above Shih-tun, it still carried about 50 cubic feet of water per second 
after supplying irrigation to the fields of the small village. Beyond this a low rocky ridge, which 
crops out for some distance at the foot of the peneplain on the south, narrows the grassy depression. 

But some five miles farther on this widens out again into a broad basin with abundant vegetation. 

Judging from our survey of 1907, it seems possible that this basin is also reached by the drainage 
that a large but usually dry flood-bed of the Su-lo-ho and the canals watering the north-eastern 
extremity of the Yii-men-hsicn oasis carry in this direction, as may be seen from Map No. 40. c. 5. 

At this point a number of abandoned farms could be sighted in the distance to the south of our 
route, evidence that cultiv'ation prevailed until the time of the Tungan devastations. On the south 
this basin was seen to be edged round by detached rocky ridges cropping out from tin; slopes of 
the utterly barren peneplain. The basin could evidently receive water only from the .Su-lo-ho, 
besides occasional drainage descending the bare slopes from the south ; it sloped gently but unmis- 
takably down from the south-west to the north-east. 

It was in this direction that the lively stream was flowing to which reference was made above. Drainage 
We reached it after leaving the line of the Limes at the tower T. xlii. j in order to gain the main 
route leading to Ying-p'an (Map No. 40. d. 5). It carried about 60 cubic feet of water per second h-ii tzu. 
where we crossed it and beyond spread out in a marshy bed. The survey subsequently carried out 
along the line of the Limes north and north-east of Camp 1 26 kept us on a gravel plateau overlooking 
the previously mentioned basin from the east. It did not allow us directly to trace the continuation 
of its drainage into a wide depression which was found to extend to the north of that plateau and 
of the cultivated area of Hua-hai-tzCi But when I sent Lai Singh on April 26th from 

the latter place northward into this depression, in order to search for the line that the Limes is likely 
to have followed there, he came upon the narrow terminal beds of a stream coming from the 
west-north-west. One of these beds still carried a sluggish flow of water. This observation was 
verified by myself on the next day ; proceeding for about three miles to the E N E. of the Limes tower 
T. XLiii. 1 I found the shallow terminal lagoons formed by this stream amidst larnarisk-concs and 
low dunes. 

*® Jud ging from the route maps illustrating Messrs. Both maps mark marslu-s to the south of the route indicated. 

Grishmailo and Potanin’s travels, these Russian explorers Of M. Potanin it is certain that he travelled in the month 

appear to have marched from Shih-erh-tun to the Su-lo-ho of August, when much of this ground is likely to be still 
by a route keeping north of this marshy basin and approxi- inundated from the summer floods ; see Futterer, Wiiste 
mutely correspon^ng to the line followed by the Limes. Gobi, p. 30. 
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Considering the configuration of the ground, as shown by Map No. 40. d. 4, 5, I believe there 
can be little doubt that these beds of a small stream dying away in the wide drainageless depression 
between the alluvial fan of Hua-hai-tzii and the gravel glacis of the Pei-shan mark the termination 
of the waters collected in the Hsi-wan-ho and the adjacent marshes. The statement I had 
heard from the villagers of Shih-erh-tun about their stream flowing to the vicinity of Ying-p'an 
thus found confirmation. That the oasis of Ying-p'an or Hua-hai-tzii situated at the lower end of 
the alluvial fan of the Ch'ih-chin river lies at least 600 feet, if not more, below the level occupied 
by Shih-erh-tun and the bend of the Su-lo-ho west of it is quite certain.** 

It is hence easy to understand that the depression lying to the north of Hua-hai-tztt, through 
the ‘ cutting back ’ of the drainage bed which leads into it from the west, should have captured 
whatever water from the Su-lo-ho reaches the ground on the river’s right bank between the Yii-mfen- 
hsien oasis and the foot of the Pei-shan, whether by canals, temporary flood channels, or subterranean 
drainage. The amount of drainage thus diverted from the Su-lo-ho is small at the present day 
and^iay never have been large. Yet this bifurcation of the Su-lo-ho may claim special geographical 
interest in view of the fact that this secondary terminal basin in the east is separated by more than 
260 miles from the main basin in the west beyond the end of the Tun-huang Limes. 

This bifurcation may also help. to explain to some extent the representation in the Wu-ch'ang 
map of a succession of lake or marsh beds stretching to the east of the Su-lo-ho bend and connected 
by narrow necks ; *’ for the marshy belts still found both to the west and the east of Shih-^rh-tun, 
the basin between T. xlii. i, j and Camp 126, and the wide depression north of Ying-p'an may all 
at one time have received a good deal more water than they do now. But that they could not have 
barred traffic cither during Han times or since is sufficiently indicated by the line which the ancient 
Limes follows along this ground, and by the survival of its remains to this day, as described in the 
next section. 


LIST OF OHJECTS FOUND AT CM'IAO-VVAN-CITKNG 


Chiao. 01. Fr. of pottery roof tile; unUTix inuuldcd 
as grotesque mask with bulging spherical eyes, broad 
nose, very large mouth looped up at corners from w'hich 
project tusks with teeth Ix-twecn. Beard di\'ided into three 
locks growing from lower lip and carried up sides of face. 
Hair in bulging masses. Convex body of tile broken away. 
Coarse, grey. Diam, 5'. PI. L. 

Chiao. oa. Fr. of pottery roof Ule, similar to Chiao. 03 
(PI. L), broken at R. p. side, but details clearer ; eyebrows 
and longitudinal wrinkles in forehead. Grey. 4j''x4*. 

Chiao. 03. Fr, of pottery roof tile. Antefix in form 
of grotcs(juc mask with broad flat nose, slanting eyes ; 
thick-lipped broad grinning mouth sh«»wing small teeth ; 
prominent forehead from which straight hair is drawn 
back. Encircled by j 2 pearls. Part of convex body of tile 
remains. Buff. Well preserved, Diam. 5*. Tail 2". PI. L. 

Chiao. 05. Fr. of rim of large pottery vessel ; wheel- 
made, fine grey. Kim, turning out at wide angle, thickens 
towards edge. Three rivet holes pierced through wall 
near broken edge. II. 32*, chord of arc of rim 7!", width 
of rim i". 


Chiao. 06-7. Two clay tiles or hollow bricks, from 
architectural string made in mould, with relief orn. on face. 
06 broken at ends and encrusted with sand ; 07 perliaps 
complete. Om. show's large open flower (peony) in profile in 
centre, with main stem on lower plane passing horizontally 
behind it, and four curving leaves, veined and ribbed, 
springing from it and filling corners. Growth, R. to L. 

Flower, in profile, united to main stem by small stem 
curving below, has four curving outspread petals, calyx, 
high stamens and seed-vessel. Row of bead orn. along 
lower edge, and two channels above. Across each end 
at back, marks of two projecting bars (broken away) 
apparently fur attachment to wall. Cf. E. G. 09. Size 
complete thickness J'. PI. L. 

Chiao. 08-g. Two clay tiles or hollow bricks, moulded 
in relief, like the preceding, but of different pattern. In 
.centre is large circular formal flower (sunflower ?), with 
outer row of fifteen rounded deeply grooved petak, and 
inner disk of ray-like petals or stamens round raised 
elliptical centre punched with depressions. Leaves come 
at corner as in Chiao. 06-7, and undulating stem passes 


“ According to Professor Futtercr’s observations the 
light bank of the Su-lo-ho at a point close to the bend, the 
village of Shih-tun, and his camp in the Ying-p'an oasis arc 


situated at elevations of 1,410, 1,420 and 1,310 metres, respec- 
tively. 

” Cf. Futtcrer, Wiiste Gobi, p, 24 ; above, p. 386. 
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behind flower. Row of bead orn. by each long edge, and 
projecting bars at back across each end, as also in the 
preceding. o 8 broken at edges, 09 perhaps complete. Cf. 
06-7. Size complete ni'xoi', thickness 1*. PI. L. 
Chiao. 010. Fr. of clay tile or hollow brick, moulded 
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in relief like the preceding. One end only, broken in two ; 

shows part of curving stem, leaves, and narrow-pctalled 

flower. Raised moulding along each lung edge, and return 

piece of clay along end. 6' (incomplete) x 7!* x (return 

end) aj*. 


FROM CH’IAO-WAN-CH’feNG TO SHIH-feRH-TUN 


Section III.— HUA-HAI-TZO AND ITS LIMES REMAINS 

Having already given an account of the physical features of the ground over which our march 
of April 24th east of Shih-erh-tun took us, I may now describe the remains of the Limes tracctl 
on that march. Within less than half a mile to the east of T. xlii. d the line of the wall was lost on 
low ground covered with abundant scrub and reeds. We followed its direction towards T. xlii. e, 
a tower well in sight from Shih-erh-tun, and came again upon the wall extending in a straight line 
marked by reed' fascines cropping out on its sides, as soon as we struck gravel soil at the foot of 
a low ridge of detritus. Near the tower T. xlii. e, which stood at a distance of about two ihiles, 
the agger still rose to a height of about 6 feet. From here onwards it remained clearly traceable 
for close on twelve miles eastwards, except for short breaks where the foot of the gravel Sai gave 
way to clayey patches with vegetation. For the whole of this distance, apparently, tlie wall had 
been built of alternate layers of reed fascines and stamped clay, after the fashion observctl along 
the Tun-huang Limes. It may safely be concluded from this use of reed fascines that the depression 
which stretches to the south of the line and is drained by the Hsi-wan-ho presented much the same 
marshy appearance in Han times as at present. 

The ruined watch-stations found along this stretch of the Limes wall, T. xlii. e-j, show’ed much 
similarity in construction and had evidently been occupied and repaired down to later times. 'I'his 
latter circumstance is easily accounted for by the fact that the route leading to Hua-hai-tzu and Su- 
chou here passes parallel to the line and within a mile or so to the .south of it. riic ancient towers 
could, it is evident, be conveniently employed for the protection of this route and of the scattered 
settlements to the south, and at one time they all seem to have been enlarged into small shelter- 
posts on much the same plan. 

The towers are built of stamped clay and measure to-day from 22 to 28 feet square at the base. 
Their height V'aries between 18 and 25 feet, including brick parapets which manifestly 3 re of later 
date. The towers now occupy the north-western or north-eastern corner of walled enclosures, 
as seen in Fig. 214 representing T. xlii. f. These enclosures, also built of stamped clay but of 
less solid construction, have the appearance of later additions and form squares of 60 to 02 feet 
inside the walls.^ These walls, to 4 feet in thickness, have been breached by wind-erosion 
usually on the west face, an observation which suggests the prevalence here of winds blowing from 
the Su-lo-ho valley down into the depression of Hua-hai-tzu. 

No large accumulation of refuse was found within any of the enclosures. But the presence 
of porcelain fragments by the side of potsherds of Han type sufticed to prove that the posts had 
been occupied down to later times. Whether the ornamented shoe with string sole, 'I', xlii. e. 01 
(PI. XLVI), is of any antiquity is doubtful. On the other hand, we may recognize a relic of the period 
when the Han Limes was regularly guarded along its whole length, in two stacks of half-petrified 
reed fascines, 4 to 5 feet high, which I discovered about 30 yards to the south-east of T. xlii. i on 
a slight swelling of detritus-covered ground. These stacks, like those found near watch-towers 
of the Limes west of Tun-huang,* served the purpose of providing material for signal fires ready 


Limes line 
CtlSl of 

Shih-erh- 

lun. 


Watrh- 

lowcrs 

restored. 


Wallc^l 
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rinds at 
J'. XLII. c, 

i;j- 


^ For the plans of xlii« I, i, see PI. 14, 16. 


* Cf. Herindia, ii. p. 754 ; abovc^ p. 384. 
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to hand. I may also mention that near this post and the next one eastwards, T. xlii. j, short 
stretches of an old canal could be traced, evidently connected with the Hsi-wan>ho. 

‘ Tati with' Beyond T. xlii. j the line marking the wall could be made out for about another mile, after 
shcrd^*^ which it disappeared amongst tamarisk-cones in the depression eastwards. Here we had to leave 
it in order to gain the well which serves as the usual halting-place on the caravan route to Ying-p*an. 
Striking to the south-east from T. xlii. j, we passed, at a distance of a mile, a small ‘ Tati ’ covered 
with potsherds of Han type ; this may well mark the position of a settlement extant during the early 
occupation of the Limes. Another five miles across the basin previously referred to brought us 
to the bare slope of a conspicuous rocky ridge. It is one of those which, as mentioned before, crop 
out along the northern edge of the big peneplain dividing the valleys of the Su-lo-ho and Ch'ih- 
chin rivers.® 


Watch- 
tower 
behind 
Limes line. 


Limes wall 
traced 
across 
plateau. 


Construc- 
tion of 
wall. 


A knoll near the north-western end of this ridge, rising about 200 feet above the brackish 
well where our Camp 126 stood, was found to carry the ruin of a massive tower of conical shape, 
which, though standing away from the Limes, had a distinctly ancient look. It was built of layers 
of cfay reinforced w’ith large trunks of wild poplar and measured about 33 feet square at the base. 
Its top, at a height of some 12 feet, supported a small look-out platform constructed of layers of 
reed fascines. This tower commands a very extensive view to the north and north-west, whereas 
the view from the watch-posts of the Limes which we traced on the following day across the gravel 
plateau beyond the ridge, is masked in those directions by rising ground. It is therefore likely 
enough that the tower that crowns this knoll dates from ancient times and enabled the defenders 
to keep a more efficient watch across the border line. 

On the morning of April 25th I sent off the baggage to Ying-p'an by the caravan track and 
set out myself with Lai Singh and the few available mounted men northward in search of the 
line of the Limes. It proved an interesting day’s work, disclosing remains so abundant that two 
more days were occupied in clearing and examining these. This work was carried out from a base 
established at the oasis and with the help of Chinese labour secured there. Having skirted the 
western foot of the rocky ridge and then covered about two and a half miles to the north, we struck 
the line of the wall stretching straight across a wide plateau from west-north-west to east-south-east.* 
The character of the ground, either bare clay or gravel, had helped to preserve the wall in a better 
state than \ve had found it since leaving An-hsi. 

In many places, indeed, wind-erosion had reduced it to the condition of a low gravel-covered 
embankment. But there remained numerous segments where it still rose practically intact to a 
height of 6 or 7 feet and clearly showed its construction of alternate layers of stamped clay and 
fascines, each from 8 to 10 inches in thickness. The fascines along this section of the Limes were 
composed mainly of tamarisk branches, easily gathered, no doubt, in the depression northward, 
where, as the map shows, tamarisk growth still abounds at the present day. The clay layers were 
extremely hard, though the water for compacting them must have been carried from a considerable 
distance. The fact that the wall, in the well-preserved segments, was about 5 feet wide at the top 
makes it appear likely that along this portion of the line the original thickness of the wall conformed 
to the regular measurement found on the Tun-huang Limes, viz. 8 feet at the base.® 


* There appears to me some reason to doubt whether 
the aneroid reading whieh gave an elevation of 5,420 feet 
for Camp 120 can lie safely accepted. My recollection of 
the ground towards .Shih-erh-tun and Ying-p’an suggests 
a lesser height. Professor Futterer’s reading for the same 
point was 1,350 metres (4429 feet). In Map No. 40. d. 5 the 


clinometrical heights for several points observed from Camp 
1 26 are rightly marked with a query. 

* In Map No. 40. D. 5 the line of towers and wall, from 
T. XLiii. a to T. XLiit. f, has been shown by a draughtsman’s 
error in the direction from NW. to SE. , 

® Sec Serindia, ii. p. 736. 
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The fair state of the remains of the wall at this point seemed to indicate the prevalence of Relics at 
climatic conditions more favourable to the preservation of ancient objects than those met with on 
the right bank of the $u-lo-ho. The hope raised by this circumstance, that I should here find 
relics of the men who had kept watch on the Limes, was not disappointed. The first watch-tower 
traced, T. xliii. a, had, indeed, decayed into a mere gravel-covered mound of small dimensions. 

But around it ancient potsherds abounded, and from a refuse heap discovered under a thin layer 
of gravel, some 40 yards to the south, we recovered three wooden slips inscribed in Chinese ‘ grass ’ 
script, besides several fragments of blank slips and the miscellaneous small objects in wood, wool, 

&c., described in the List below. They include a wooden seal-case, T. xliii. a. 010, of a type 
represented on the Tun-huang Limes, and pieces of a strongly woven rug, dyed green, T. xliii. a. 

06. Close to the mound a Wu-chu coin was picked up on the surface. [Two of the Chinese records 
refer to convicts exiled to the frontier for military service. T. xliii. a. 013 also mentions the ‘ signal 
post ' of Chin-chung |:J|, the name of which recurs in T. xi.iv. b. 2, 024.) 

After following the line for half a mile to the south-east we came upon unmistakable rem|iins Watch 
of a potter’s kiln. The ground was reddened by fire and covered with slag and potsherds. The 
piece, T. xliii. a. i. 01-2 (PI. XLVIII), from the lip and side of a large vessel is a gootl specimen of 
this local ware. After proceeding another half-mile we came ‘to the tower 'P. xliii. b (Fig. 223), 
still rising to about ii feet. It was solidly built of bricks, 15 by 8 inches in size and 5 inches thick, 
and originally measured 16 feet square at the base. This had been subsequently enlarged to 20 
feet, as was clearly seen through a gap where the outer brick casing had fallen on the east side. 

Here the white plastering of the original structure was still visible. The outer masonry in bricks 
of the same size had its courses separated by layers of reeds. 'Phe top of the tower had once probably 
carried a small guard-room, but nothing was found there. Among the pottery debris recoverctl 
close by the fragments one or more bowls in a fine glazed frit, T. xliii. b. 01-7, deserve notice. 

The next two ruined posts, T. xliii. c, d, were marked only by mounds, completely decayed. Decayed 
with ancient pottery debris around them. At the second I was able to ascertain that the bricks of 

* ^ ^ I ^ XLIII. c d 

the tower which once stood here were of the same size as at T. xliii. b, and this was observed also 
at other ruins of this section of the Limes. A curious feature at T. xliii. d was a row of eight very 
low mounds, just distinguishable over the gravel flat, stretching to the south and separated from 
each other by distances of 30 to 50 yards. At each of these little mounds, layers of brushwood, 
slag, or clay reddened by fire could be traced under the thin cover of gravel which the winds had 
blown over them. Is it possible that these remains mark the position of hutments of an ancient 
camp ? 

About a mile farther on, the site of an ancient watch-station, T. xliii. e, was indicated by Remains 
a mound, about 15 feet high and 22 yards across, composed of layers of clay and brushwood. f 

Besides numerous potsherds of Han type lying about, there was found here a curious hollow 
pottery bar, T. xliii. e. 01, made of very hard dark grey clay and described in the List below ; 
its use still remains to be determined. At T. xliii. f, less than a mile farther on, the line of the wall 
was seen to take a slight turn due east. • Here, too, only pottery debris survived to mark the position 
of a post. For a distance of nearly a mile from this point the wall could be followed with ease 
over the bare gravel. Then it passed into an area of wind-eroded clay with low scattered tamarisk- 
cones. Here its line remained traceable for a short distance only, in the shape of a wind-eroded 
clay bank, 3 or 4 feet high. This obviously was a ‘ witness ’, due to the fact that the soil which the 
ogg^ had once covered had resisted wind-erosion longer than the adjoining unprotected ground. 

Beyond this the line of the wall was lost completely, until, at a distance of about th/ee miles Finds at 
from T. XLIII. f and on the northern edge of a belt of tamarisk-cones, we came upon a low mound ^ 8- 
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bearing on its top the remains of a brick-built tower, T. xliii. g, exposed to a height of about 
5 feet. Cinders and reddened clay around it suggested that hre had been applied to some structure 
that once adjoined it. At some later period a herdsmen's shelter had been built into the east side 
of the mound, with rough walls of tamarisk branches and brushwood easily distinguished from the 
rest. Refuse layers were found on the west and south slopes of the mound, and the examination 
of them yielded four Chinese inscribed wooden slips, besides a number of miscellaneous small 
objects described in the List. Among these may be specially mentioned a bronze arrow-head, 
T. XLIII. g. 015, of the same type as is common at Lou-lan sites and along the Tun-huang Limes ; 
another arrow-head, 014 (PI. XLVII), with barbs and hollow sides, resembling Lai S. 015 (PI. XXIII); 
the fragment of a bronze mirror, 04. A broken fFu-cAu coin was also picked up here. 

We had given up hope of tracing the line farther to the east amidst the close-set tamarisk- 
cones, when our sharp-eyed Mongol, having reconnoitred ahead, led us through them to a small 
gravel -covered hillock, T. xliii. h, about 30 feet high. On its eastern slope, about half-way up, 
we found the foundations of a wall 5 feet thick, running for about 50 feet. It was solidly constructed 
of tight fascines of brushwood, laid crosswise in alternate strata and secured by stout branches 
passing through them vertically. The diameter of the natural hillock, which by means of this 
wall or scarp appears to have been. turned into a kind of tower, was approximately 50 fleet.* The 
top seemed to have been transformed into a look-out platform by the same means ; but apart from 
a fragmentary coin, apparently an issue of Wang Mang, nothing was found here. Refuse, however, 
was soon traced under a thin cover of gravel below the wall on the east, and here a first rapid search 
brought to light four Chinese documents on wood, including a well-preserved tablet inscribed in 
double columns on both sides. 

There was no time that day to clear the refuse deposits at this spot, nor to trace the line of 
the wall, which fortunately soon emerged again on open gravelly ground, farther than to the tower 
T. xliii. j. We were then obliged to turn to the south in order to reach before nightfall the oasis 
of Hua-hai-tztt or Ying-p'an, to which our camp had been sent ahead. As we made our way to 
it, across a zone of soft loess soil dotted with numerous tamarisk-cones, we passed the small outlying 
colony of Shuang-ch'iian-tztt irrigated from springs. Before, however, recording such observa- 
tions concerning the main oasis as a brief stay permitted me to make, it will be convenient to 
complete the account of our exploration of the line of the Limes to the north of it. 

The two days, April 26th and 27th, were used to full advantage, our camp meanwhile remain- 
ing within the cultivated area. The resources of the petty Chinese official established in the small 
walled town or p'u-tzU which forms the centre of the oasis and is known by the significant designa- 
tion of Ying-p'an, ‘ the military encampment ’ ^ were limited ; but they sufficed to provide 
me with a small contingent of labourers. Mounted on big hardy donkeys, such as fortunately 
abound at all the oases of this region, they were taken out to the line of the Limes and helped us 
to clear the remains with thoroughness. At the same time Lai Singh was enabled to extend survey 
reconnaissances into the desert both to the north-east and south. 

The excavation of the refuse layers at T. xliii. h wa'S rewarded by the discovery of sixteen 
more Chinese records on wood and by a number of miscellaneous finds, including wooden imple- 
ments and coarse fabrics, as described in the List. [Two of these documents, T. xliii. h. 020, 
024, bear dates corresponding to the years 39 b. c. and a. d. 13, respectively. T. xliii. 016 quotes 
a law concerning military employment. T. xliii, 018 mentions the localities of Skou-hsiang 
^ ^ and Wan-nien both of which are named in previously found documents from the 

* For a watch-station on a hillock similarly walled up Konche-daryft, see below, Chap. xxi. sec. iii. 
with fascines, on the ancient Han route leading along the 
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Tun*huai)Sf Limes (Chayannes, Doe.^ Nos* 415, 485). • In 023 the commandant of a ‘ signal post ’ 

(sut) is tr^erred to as a native of thtf canton of Fu-ck^ang g g of YU-rnSn. 019 furnishes an 
inventory of various textiles and articles of clothing ; 029 and 030 are fragmentary priwate letters.] 

The well-made string shoe, T. xliii. h. 04 ; the wooden peg, 013, with a roughly drawn 
grotesque face,' and the iron hoe-blade, 012, hav^e their exact counterparts among objects from l .imos 
posts west of Tun-huang, occupied during Han times. In view of the chronological indication 
afforded by these and by the coin previously mentioned, the find of a torn piect' of paper, 06, 
uninscribed, has its special interest. The distance from the tower T. xi.iii. g in the west to T. xi.in. i, 
the next tower eastwards, proved little more than a mile. It has occurred to me that the interposition 
of T. XLIII. h so close to each of the.se posts might perhaps best be explained by the supposition 
that its remains mark the site not of an ordinary watch-tower but of a point d'appui or sectional 
head-quarters, such as T. vi. b and T. xv. a on the Tun-huang Limes.’ The comparatively large 
number of documents found here would well agree with such an assumption. 

Neither here nor near T. xliii. g was it possible to trace the actual Limes wall. But eastwanls Rtiics 
the belt of tamarisk-cones receded, and close to the point where the line of the wall reappears* on 
gravel soil amid a scanty growth of scrub, we came upon the much-decayed remains of a brick-built 
tower, T. xliii. i, occupying a small natural knoll to the south of the wall. It was interesting to see 
this knoll now completely overtopped by a tamarisk-cone close by, fully 30 feet high, which must 
have grown up since the watch-post was here built." From a refuse heap on the slope of the hillock 
nine Chinese records on wood were recovered, including a rectangular cover-tablet | with the name 
of the addressee] and a seal-case. Among the miscellaneous objects found here may bt* mentioned 
the piece of a wooden saddle-tree, T. xliii. i. 02 ; the fragment of an iron implement, 07 ( 1 * 1 . XI.V'll), 
wedge-shaped, of uncertain use, and a small quantity of oats, of which 08 is a specimen. 

From here onwards the wall was found in very fair preservation, running eastwards, with an Limes 
average height of 5 to 6 feet, but rising in places even a couple of feet higher (b ig. 220). At a point 
about one mile distant from the post last described and a little to the .south of the wall, a mound was r. xi.iii. j. 
found covered with the debris of a small brick-built structure, T. xliii. j. A room, of which only 
the east wall remained clearly traceable, had its floor covered with refust?. The excavation of this 
yielded no less than twenty-four Chinese records on wood, including not only fragimmts of ‘ sli[)s ’, 
but also a complete trilateral piece of the size and shape which, as is shown by correspoivling finds 
on the Tun-huang Limes, was used for literary productions." (The trilateral piec(‘, 'J'. xi.m. j. 014, 
has proved to contain the beginning of the 14th paragraph of the Chi chill chang ^ a 
famous lexicographical text, the popularity of which during the later Han period is attestfsl also 
by a number of fragments recovered at different points of the I'un-huang Limes on my second 
expedition.*® T. xliii. j. 013 contains a writing exercise in which a date corresponding to the y(!ar 
40 B.c. iscopied. A private letter from an exile is found in 05-6. Numerous pieces, 07-12, 015 2 r, » 

&c., seem to belong to an astrological calendar.] 

Among the few miscellaneous finds are the wooden heel-piece of a shoe last, 02 ( 1 * 1 . XI.V'I) MisctlLfinds 
and a piece of well-made basket-work; 04 (PI. XLVl). But more intere.sting is a small carefully xi.iii, j. 
carved wooden peg, 01 (PI. XLVII), supporting at its upper end a carved head with the details of 
the face neatly cut in or painted in black. The little object is remarkable on account of the n*sem- 
blance it shows, as pointed out by Mr. Andrews, in the treatment of the coiffure to certain Han 


’ See Serindia, ii. pp. 644, 698 sqq. 

* For a corresponding observation made at the ancient 
fortified post south of the Endere site, cf. Strindia, i. pp. 
283 sqq. 


• Cf. Chavannes, Documents, pp. 6 sqq,, PI. 1, ii ; Serindia, 
ii. p. 763, n. 92. 

*® Cf. Chavannes, Documents, pp. i sqrj. ; Serindia, ii. 
P- 763- 
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tomb sculptures and generally to figures which M. Chavannes in his great work on ancient Chinese 
sculptures reproduces as representations of protecting genii. If Mr. Andrews’ comparison holds 
good we may find in this little carving the true explanation of the wooden stakes, like tent-pegs, 
painted with grotesque faces, of which numerous specimens have been brought to light at Limes 
stations both on my .second and third journeys.** 

T. XLIII. k, the next post to the east, was only half a mile distant. The tower, apparently 
built of stamped clay with intervening reed layers, had decayed into a low mound. But deposits 
of refuse in two places, one lo yards to the south and another farther off to the south-west, yielded 
plentiful relics of ancient occupation. Of Chinese records on wood, some twenty slips were recovered, 
many broken, but others complete. [One among them, T. xliii. k. 032, contains the official formula 
regularly used under the Han to introduce an imperial decree, as found also in Chavannes, Doc., 
No. 140, of 58 or 56 B.c. T. xliii. 031 is a receipt bearing a date corresponding to November 6th 
of 21 B.c. The date shown by the incomplete slip, T. xliii. 029, may correspond to 86 b.c., 48 B^c.,* 
or A4D. 89. The ‘ signal post ’ (or company ?) Tseng-hu it iW is mentioned in T. xliii. 027, and 
a record relating lo the postal service preserved in T. xliii. 037.] Among miscellaneous objects 
found here are several fragments of lacquered wooden bowls, T. xliii. k. 04-8, 026 (PI. XI.VII), and 
spatula-shaped wooden pieces, oiOri2, 014, 023 (PI. XLVl), which may possibly have served the 
same purpose as modern Chinese eating-sticks. 

From this point the wall changed its direction to the east-north-east ; it was for the greater 
part in a state of fair preservation, and after running over slightly rising ground, brought us to 
the large conspicuous tower, T. xliii. 1 (P ig. 221). This stands to a height of 24 feet and is of very 
solid construction. But closer inspection showed that though its core may go back to Han times, 
it had undergone additions and repairs down to comparatively late times. To this recent period 
must be also assigned the enclosure, 83 feet square, of which, as the plan (PI. 15) shows, the tower 
now occupies the north-west corner. The original tower appears to have measured about 24 feet 
square at its foot. It is built of solid stamped clay, reinforced by a framework of big Toghrak 
beams and posts. To this has been added a massive revetment, built of stamped clay and brush- 
wood layers, enlarging the tower to 35 feet at its base. This revetment, slanting inwards, has been 
carried to a height of 14 feet from the ground and leaves at its top a berm 3 feet wide around the 
original tower. On the top of the latter were found the remains of a small room built of bricks 
placed vertically and manifestly of late construction. 

The enclosure above mentioned is formed by a stamped clay wall, 4 feet thick, which is best 
preserved on the south face, where it still stands to a height of 10 feet. It was moreover possible 
on that side to trace below it a foundation of brushwood fascines and timber. The west face has 


been completely eroded, and this, in conjunction with corresponding observations along the Ying- 
aip'an section of the Limes, suggests that the strongest winds blow into this depression from the 
side of the Su-lo-ho valley. The position of the west wall was marked by solid accumulations of 
refuse, mainly reed-straw and dung, which had grown up against it within the enclosure. That 
most of this refuse, if not all, was deposited at a later period is proved by the remains of porcelain 
bowls and glazed hardware of which specimens are described in the List. As the note on T. xliii. 
1. 06-9 (PI. XL VII I) shows, the porcelain fragments close by resemble pieces picked up at T. xi 
on the Tun-huang Limes, which had been used as a roadside station till medieval times.” Relics 
of an earlier occupation of the post may lie hidden in layers of refuse lower down ; but we did not 
succeed in discovering such deposits. 


** Cf. &erindia, ii. p. 767 sub T. 002 ; iv. Pi. LII ; also 
above, p. 393; below, pp. 416, 423, for T. xxii. d. 027, 


PI. XL VII ; T. XLIII. h. 013. 
** Cf. Serindia, ii. p. 667. 
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The tower is known to the people of the oasis by the name of ’Pou-tun ^ * the chief 

(or first) tower *<* This application of a special name, like the continued occupation of the post 
down to later times, sug^gests that this section of the Limes, otherwise 'wholly deserted, is crossed 
somewhere in the vicinity by a track still occasionally frequented. And in fact, one of our men 
from Ying-p*an averred knowledge of a route leading northward to a place vaguely described as 
* a hundred It off in the Pei-shan But for what purpose the local people visited it we did not 
succeed in eliciting. 

The examination of the wall to the north-west of T. xliii. 1. and of the ground immediately 
beyond it revealed two curious features. At a distance of about 40 yards from the tower survivetl 
what looked like the reed fascine foundations of four small structures built within, and immediately 
against, the Limes wall. They measured about 13 feet from north to south and were separated 
,from each other by intervals of about 18 feet. Could these mark the position of shelters erectetl 
at a point of the wall which seems to have required special watch and guard ? This need may have 
been occasioned by the proximity of a succession of sweMing gravel ridges, which here stretcli from 
the north to within fifty yards or so of the wall and threatened its security. It is evident that tliey 
greatly facilitated unobserved attack. On the most westerly of these ridges were fountl two massive 
stacks of tamarisk brushwood, at points about 50 and 60 yards- to the north-west t)f the |)reviously 
mentioned position on the wall, as shown by the plan (PI. 15). They measureil 13 feet sejuare 
at the base and still rose to over 7 feet in height. On a second ridge to the east and at about the 
same distance, we found a somewhat smaller stack of reeds, containing also horse-dung. It 
occurred to me, as I looked at these stacks, that by setting them on fire, the foregroun<l would be 
w’ell lit up at night and risks from sudden attack at this point much reduced. But, of course, the 
possibility of other explanations must be kept in view, e.g. the intention to use them for signal fires. 

Beyond T. xliii. 1 the wall could be followed eastwards for half a mile. Then it became 
completely lost in a wide depression of soft erodefl clay covered with closely packed tamarisk-cones. 
We continued our search over a distance of about three miles beyond the tower without coming 
upon traces of the wall. Nor had Lai .Singh been able to find any when he pushed an independent 
reconnaissance north-eastwards, to within sight of the .Sai marking the fool of tlu; Pei-shan. 'Phis 
and my previous experience of the very deceptive nature of such ground decided me to seek a fresh 
base to the east from which we might endeavour to locate the continuation of the line of ilu; Limes. 
Practical considerations as regards water, doubly important now with tlu: advance of the season, 
and the necessity of husbanding time in our move towards Su-chou and the Jusin-gol, indicated 
as a suitable place for this purpose the next halting-place with a well on the route to .Su-chou. 
Before, however, recording the work carried out from that point, some remarks may be offered 
here concerning the geographical position of the Hua-hai-tzii basin and its bearing upon the line 
followed by the Han Limes. 

The geographical interest of the Hua-hai-tzfi basin, as it may conveniently be called from the 
designation of its single oasis, is due to the fact that it forms the terminal depression ol a small 
but independent and typical drainagdess area, intermediate between the far larger depressions 
in which the waters gathered by the Su-lo-ho and the Etsin-gol finally disappear, i'he northern 
limit of this area is marked by the southernmost hill range of the Pei-shan, the southern by that 
portion of the outermost Nan-shan which lying approximately between the 97th and 98th degrees 
of longitude separates the catchment area of the Su-lo-ho from that of the Pei-ta-ho or Su-chou 
river (Map No. 41. c, d. i, 2). 

On the west and east the limits are not so sharply defined. Towards the Su-lo-ho the watershed 
is formed by an outlier of the Nan-shan which descends west of Ch'ih-chin-se and flattens out in 
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I 

the great gravel-covered peneplain already referred to above in connexion with the Hsi-wan-ho.*’ 
On the east the divide from the Su-chou river lies mainly on two similar saddle-like peneplains, 
one to the west of the Chia-yii-kuan defile (Map No. 43. a .1), and the other crossed by Lai Singh’s 
and my own routes from Ko-ta-ch'iian-tzfi to Su-chou (Map No. 42. a, b. 4), but otherwise un- 
surveyed. 

A very peculiar feature of the drainageless area thus circumscribed is its division into two 
well-defined transverse portions by the rugged and comparatively high range which stretches 
from the close vicinity of Chia-yii-kuan with an approximate north-westerly bearing towards 
Ch'ih-chin-se. General orographical considerations make me inclined to recognize in this range 
the westernmost extension of the Ala-shan system which winds round the northern confines of 
Kan-su. But without geological evidence this view can be put forward only as a conjecture. The 
range is cut through by the river of Ch’ih-chin and the Po-yang-ho, the head- waters of which in the 
Nan-shan we were able partially to survey in 1907.'* There is reason to believe that the gorges 
in which they make their way through the range resemble in character those in which the rivers 
of iSu-chou and Kan-chou break through the lower hill chain eastwards before uniting near Mao-mei 
to form the Etsin-gol. 

The southern of the two previously mentioned portions of the Hua-hai-tzii drainage area for 
the most part consists of a wide open plateau resembling that which extends along the foot of the 
Nan-shan from Su-chou to Kan-chou, but distinctly more arid. The range stretching from Ch'ia-yii- 
kuan to Ch'ih-chin-se (for which no general name was ascertainable by us) is utterly barren. What 
water is brought down by the streams from the outermost Nan-shan is soon lost at its foot. Judging 
from the observations I was able to make on my passage along this plateau in July and again 
in September, 1907, the few little oases found there depend for their irrigation mainly, if not solely, 
on subterranean drainage from the Nan-shan breaking out in springs. 

The water thus gathered on the plateau reappears in small streams on the line followed by the 
high road from Su-chou to Yii-men-hsien. Yet it is practically certain that none of it reaches the 
depression to the north of the range except as subsoil moisture. Only at times of exceptional 
floods is it likely that the beds of the Ch'ih-chin river and the Po-yang-ho carry any surface flow 
to the northern foot of the range. Beyond this the Po-yang-ho course becomes altogether lost ; 
that of the,Ch'ih-chin river ordinarily carries only such water as is derived from springs which rise 
in the bed some distance to the south-west of the Hua-hai-tzu oasis.^* This water and that of other 
springs which issue at Hsiao-ch'iian-tzfi farther north, at the edge of the gravel Sai, account for 
the cultivation of the small area, measuring about four miles from south to north and three miles 
across, comprised in the Hua-hai-tzii oasis. Thus the hydrographic conditions that here prevail 
closely resemble those of the small oases to be found below the gravel glacis of the K'un-lun to the 
east of Khotan.*’ 

The ground at present capable of cultivation represents but a small portion of the area over 
which the Ch'ih-chin river at an earlier period has deposited fertile alluvium ; for both to the north 
and south our surveys showed stretches of ground where the. same soil of alluvial loess, unprotected 
by vegetation, is undergoing wind-erosion into regular Yardangs. Indeed, on our march eastwards, 


** .See above, p. 387. 

“ Sec Desert Cathay, ii. pp. 268 sqq. 

The route sketch of M. Obrucheff, who actually 
descended into the Hua-hai-tzfl basin by way of the Po-yang- 
ho, makes the river disappear at the northern foot of the range. 
No trace of its course was met with by us on our march from 
Hua-hai-tz& to Ko-ta-ch'uan-Uu. 


I regret that shortness of the available time did not 
allow us to determine the exact position of these springs, of 
which we learned from local information. 

** Cf. Ancient Khotan, i. pp. 96, 115 ; Serindia, i. pp. 202 
sq(|. ; iii. 1263, &c. See also the remarks on the irrigation of 
the Nan-hu oasis, ibid., ii. pp. 612 sqq. 
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we found traces of old canals and abandoned cultivation for about two miles beyond the present 
limit of the oasis. But even thus it seems to me very unlikely that the importance of the oasis could 
ever have been great enough either to divert to itself traffic from the slforlcr and more convenient 
high road passing south of the range or in itself to justify the inclusion of Hua-hai-tzii within the 
marches protected by the Han Limes. Accordingly, when our search had definitely shown that 
the line followed by the border wall passed right across the depression from the west to the cast, 
there remained the puzzling question as to why this line had been adopted by Han Wu-ti’s 
‘ Wardens of the Marches ’ instead of the far more easily guarded natural line of defence which 
the rugged range to the south appeared so conveniently to offer.** 

The answer to this question was found only when subsequent explorations along the Pei-ta-ho 
revealed the great extension to the north of the territory over which, under the great Han Emperor, 
a firm Chinese hold was established. But two points of antiquarian interest had already become 
clear before that discovery. One was that the alternative name of Ying-p*an ^ JQJ, * the 
military encampment borne by the little oasis, may well be derived from the part which it*inust 
have played in the border defence scheme of Han times. Reference to the map will show that 
it would have been quite impossible, without a garrison placed there, effectively to guard the Limes 
along a line which here stretched for fully ninety miles across absolute desert. On the other hand, 
it appears unlikely that this outlying isolated oasis could have been garrisoned with any advantage 
in later times, when the defensive line on the north-western marches of Kan-su was withdrawn 
to the vicinity of Su-chou, as it certainly was during the Ming period and right down to the Man-chu 
conquest of Hsin-chiang. However, the question of the name Ying-p'an is one which could 
definitely be decided only by reference to Chinese historical records inaccessible to me. 

Another point of interest is the proof, afforded by the line that the wall follows north of Ying- 
p'an, that this ground was not covered by a large lake either in Han times or later, as might have 
been concluded from the representation which the Chinese ‘ Wu-ch'ang map ’ gives of this area. 
Professor Futterer had already called attention to the discrepancy between this Chinese carto- 
graphical representation and the actual topographical facts,“ and the evidence afforded by the 
remains of the Limes indicates a similar discrepancy as regards a much earlier period. This 
discrepancy deserves particular notice in view of the extensive use which has been made of data 
derived solely from that product of Chinese seventeenth-century cartography for the* discussion 
of the so-called * Lop-nor problem * and similar questions. 


Section IV.— THE LIMES TRACED EAST OF HUA-HAI-TZU 

On the morning of April 28th we set out from our camp near the springs of Hsiao-ch'iian-tzii, 
and after proceeding about three miles across the breadth of the oasis, marched ESE. by the caravan 
track leading towards Su-chou. Traces of old canals and cultivation were met with over a distance 
of two miles or so from the edge of the oasis. Beyond this, for about ten miles, the route lay across 
a flat clayey plain where scrub was abundant and scattered tamarisk-cones rose to a height of eight 


** Cf. Serindia, iii. pp. 1136. It was the great natural 
strength of the line of defence oflered by the high and rugged 
hill chain flanking the great route west of Chia-yfi-kuan that 
had in 1907 first led me erroneously to look here for the eastern 
continuation of the Han Limes line coming from Tun-huang 
and An-hsi ; cf. Desert Cathay, ii. pp. 280 sqq. 

*• Cf. Futterer, Wuste Gobi, p. 24. It deserves to be noted 
tiiat the Wu-eh'ang map, as quoted there, calls the eastern- 


most portion of the supiwscd great lake Ijasin by a name 
rendered as ‘ sea of flowers ’. This is manifestly a transla- 
tion of the name Hm-kai-tzU Iwrne by the 

oasis. 

Regarding the long-continued reproduction of this 
apocryphal great lake in European maps, cf. Serindia, iii. 
p. 1136, note 2. 
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to fifteen feet. This comparatively plentiful vegetation is probably supported by subsoil moisture 
brought down into this part of the depression by the flood-bed of the Po-yang-ho, which debouches 
from the transverse hill range farther south. When this zone was passed, bare patches of clay 
increased and gradually gave way to a surface of gravel or very coarse sand, and here the well 
of Ko-ta-ch'iian-tzu was reached after a total march of seventeen and a half miles (Map No. 42. 
A. 4). Aneroid readings showed for our camp at this place an elevation of 3,370 feet, fully three 
hundred feet lower than that of Ying-p'an-p'u-tzii (3,670 feet). This, together with the direction 
of the dry shallow beds met with in the course of our reconnaissances to the north-east and north, 
justifies the conclusion that the lowest portion of the Hua-hai-tzii basin lies in this direction. 

These reconnaissances were carried out on April 29th by R. B. Lai Singh and myself indepen- 
dently under weather conditions unusual for this desert region. Clouds hung over the basin, 
hiding from view both the gravel glacis of the Pei-shan northward and the steep and rugged hill 
chain to the south, and we actually started in the morning under light drizzling rain. Both recon- 
naissnnees were rewardetl by interesting discoveries. The Limes wall was struck by Lai Singh 
at a distance of over eight miles to the north, while I myself, to the east and north-east, traced 
a line of ancient watch-towers stretching towards the wall but quite distinct from it. In describing 
these remains, the survey and exploration of which kept us busy for a second day, I may con- 
veniently start from the northernmost of the watch-towers mentioned. 

We reached this tower, T. xliv. a, after covering a distance of close on five miles from Camp 
129, across clayey ground dotted with sparse tamarisk-cones. Numerous shallow beds coming 
from the north-west showed surfaces of cracked mud on their banks, and suggested that flooding 
had occurred during recent years. To the north of T. xliv. a we crossed for about four miles an 
area covered by low dunes and holding in its centre a narrow belt of small Yardangs. We then 
entered a zone of tamarisk-cones gradually growing in height, and at a point about five miles 
from the tower, where these rose to about 30 to 40 feet, we came upon the line of the wall skirting 
their foot. 

As seen in I'ig. 219, it presented itself here as a low mound half-smothered by drift*sand, but 
unmistakably disclosing its character by a thick layer of flat tamarisk branches covering its top. 
Where we cleared the agger of sand, it showed a width of 9 feet and still reached a height of about 
4 feet. It was found to consist entirely of closely packed faggots of tamarisk wood, with plenty of 
sand between them but no layers of stamped earth. The thickness of the tamarisk branches 
employed indicated that old tamarisk growth must already have been plentiful near by when 
the wall was constructed ; while from the absence of stamped clay layers anywhere along this 
section of the Limes it may safely be concluded that water for forming pis^ layers was difficult 
to obtain. 

The agger, at a distance of about a furlong, disappeared eastwards among the tamarisk-cones ; 
but Lai Singh, when returning here under my instructions, succeeded in tracing its line at intervals 
for about two miles farther east to a point where it became completely hidden under ridges of high 
dunes. Westwards, too, the agger was lost, about 300 yards away, among tamarisk-cones. Going 
half a mile farther, we reached the north-eastern end of a regular ‘ Dawan ’ of drift-sand which with 
its dunes, 20 to 30 feet high, completely smothered the Limes line. Continuing, however, for another 
mile westwards we got clear of these high dunes and then without difficulty picked up the dark 
line of the agger again on open bare ground overrun by light sand only. 

It could be seen from the last high sandy ridge running for over two miles westwards with one 
or two slight bends. At the spot where the photograph reproduced in Fig. 218 was taken, about 
half a mile on, the agger stood to a height of about 10 feet and was (>\ feet wide at the top. Here and 
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elsewhere along this section, the wall — for so it may well be called considering its solid construction 
— was found to be built solely of stout tamarisk branches thickly ptacked, without any distinguishable 
layers of earth. For about a mile and a half it ran on continuously, still keeping a height of 10 
feet at the end and being 7^ feet wide at the top. It looked tloubly impressive in this sandy w’aste, 
as a monument of constructive ingtmuity and perseverance in truly forbidding surroundings. 
Beyond this it could be traced only as a low swelling of the ground, without any wood showing 
on the surface, for about three-(juarters of a mile. 'Phen we finally lost it among tamarisk-cones, 
close set but not of great height. 

Nowhere along the line thus surveyed by us were remains of towers or other marks of early 
occupation to be observed. It is, of course, jiossible that decayed mounds nitarking towers and 
small patches of refuse or pottery debris may lie hidden below the sand and thus completely escape 
notice. But the nature of the ground and the peculiar method of construction here adopted permit 
of another explanation being offered of this total absence of marks of former occupation. The 
difficulty of securing water which this very method of constructing the indicates may* soon 

have convinced those who directed the operation of the practical impossibility of maintaining 
regularly occupied watch- j>osts in this region. In that event they might well have contenteil them- 
selves with having the Limes wall constructed, as it stands now, without towers, and arranging 
for its prottxrtion solely by patrols from stations farther south jilaced in convenient proximity 
to water. 

However this may be, it is certain that the ground over which tin? line of the Limes had been 
carried from here eastwards as far as the terminal course of the Pei-ta-ho (Map No. 42. c. 4), where 
we subsequently traced it, a direct distance of over forty-five miles, must have been a barren 
waterless waste of drift-sand or gravel Sai ever since ancient times. The fact that the Limes had 
been boldly carried into, and through, this truly forbidding area was striking proof that those 
responsible for its construction were prepared for great and sustained efforts in the face of formidable 
natural obstacles. Yet it was impossible to behold this impressive monument of their energy without 
being moved by the thought of the immense amount of human suffering which the execution of 
the imperial frontier scheme in this desolate region must have entailed.^ 

After crossing a chain of dunes 40 to 50 feet high and proceeding southward for nearly four miles 
from the point where we left the wall, we came upon a decayed mound about 70 feet loag and half 
as much across ; an enclosure some 94 yards square, built of brushwood bundles (see plan, 'i'. xi.iv. e, 
PI. 16), adjoined it. There was evidence of its having served as a herdsmen's station, and the 
potsherds lying about on the surface (see List) appeared to be of a late period. But only a thorough 
examination, for which there was neither time nor means, could have shown whether the remains of 
some ancient post connected with the Limes was concealed under the debris accumulated as a result 
of more recent, if intermittent, occupation by herdsmen. P'arther south, on ground probably reached 
by occasional rain floods, grazing was abundant, and there, about two miles from our camp, we 
found a well 16 feet deep, which, as mud-built hovels near by showed, is still frequented by herdsmen. 

We may now turn back to T. xliv. a, the northernmost of the series of ancient watch-towers 
previously mentioned as standing distinct from the Limes wall but stretching towards it. T. xliv. a 
attracted our attention from afar, owing to its size and comparatively fair preservation. It was 
found to measure 32 feet square at the base and to rise to 14 feet above a low plateau of gravel. 
It was built of layers of clay, 6 or 7 inches thick, and thin brushwood layers between. On the 
eastern side a small structure appears to have adjoined it ; the debris of its walls, mingled with 

* For the reflex in Chinese poetry of the deep and lasting sacrifices incurred for the defence of China’s desert borders, 

impression that has been left on the popular mind by the cf. Chavannes, Documents, pp. xxi sqq. 
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refuse, covered the ground to a distance of about 10 feet from the foot of the tower. By clearing 
this we recovered seven Chinese records on wood ; the fragment of a large tamarisk stick, T. XLiv. 
a. 03 (PI. XLVI), bearing Chinese characters at one end and charred at the other; also a number 
of small wooden objects, a horse-hair strainer and fragments of coarse fabrics described in the 
List below. Quite close to the south-west foot of the tower were found the fragment of a Wu-chu 
coin and a bronze arrow-head of Han type, such as is common along the Limes. The plentiful 
potsherds in the vicinity were also of the usual Han type, dark grey and mat or string-marked. 
There could be no doubt that the period of occupation was approximately contemporary with that 
of the Limes elsewhere. [With this conclusion M. Maspero’s notes on the inscribed Chinese slips 
agree. T. xliv. a. 018 forms part of a private letter with touching references to the condition of 
the exiled writer. In another letter the officer commanding a t^ing * of which the name appears 
to be incomplete complains of his inadequate pay, &c. In 019 the receipt and dispatch of certain 
letters are recorded.] 

^ Less than three miles to the south-east was found the tower T. xliv. b, seen in Fig. 222, rising 
in very fair preservation to a height of 2 1 feet. Its construction closely agreed with that of T. xliv. a, 
but its base, correctly orientated, measured 27 feet square. Only at the western corner had a small 
breach been made, and practically.no effect of wind-erosion was noticeable at the foot. A layer 
of refuse, quite 6 feet high, adjoined on the north-eastern side, and this had protected a hurdle 
revetment, made of tamarisk branches and secured by twisted reed strings, of which PI. 16 shows 
an elevation. No doubt, a similar revetment had once protected all sides of the tower, which 
accounted for its good preservation. 

The top of the tower was covered with a good deal of straw and refuse. Amidst this, two 
inscribed Chinese tablets were picked up practically on the surface and yet with their writing intact. 
Here, too, was found the pottery jar T. xliv. b. 015 (PI. XXV) with a string still tied round its neck 
and a hole at the bottom closed by two tiny wooden boards, stuck close together. From the refuse 
below were recovered nearly two dozen Chinese records in the form of wooden slips, as well as an 
unfinished and uninscribed wooden tablet, T. xliv. b. 034. This shows at one end a raised seal 
socket with five string-grooves, an arrangement otherwise unusual but found also in Chinese 
wooden tablets from the ancient castrum L.E. to the north-east of the Lou-lan site.““ Among the 
numerous «mall objects in wood, described in the List, may be mentioned several square prisms, 
T. xliv. b. 01, 04-6 (PI. XLVII), which may have served as ‘ chessmen ’, and T. xliv. b. 037, which 
looks like a counter for some game. The small wooden spatulas, 02, on, 035-6, like those found 
at stations in sections of the Limes to the west, were perhaps used as ‘eating-sticks’ for rice, &c. 

[Among the documents noted by M. Maspero T. xliii. 024, 026 are of interest as showing dates 
which correspond to the years a. d. 62 and 1 12, respectively. The former mentions the commandant 
of the ‘ signal post ’ (or company ?) Chen-chung tt'f- referred to also in T. xliii. a. 013. In 
T. XLIV. b. 2 the commandant of the same post is referred to by name and official orders for certain 
officers mentioned as received from Nan-ho The name of the locality of Wan-nien K#. 

mentioned also in T. xliii. a. 018, is of interest as it occurs in Chavannes, Doc., No. 415 (T. xviii. i. 
21), as that of a canton in the sub-prefecture of Lung-lo’ west of Tun-huang.“ The reference 
made to a locality so distant is curious, and so is also that to Yii-mSn in T. xliv. b. 3. It occurs in 
connexion with an order sent to the commandant of a t'ing for a levy of men. The draft of a letter, 
T. XLIV. b. 017, contains significant complaints of an exile serving on this inhospitable border.] 

• Reg.'irding the term fing, frequent in the documents *• See above, p. *6*. 

from the Tun-huang Limes, cf, Serindia, ii. pp. 747 sqq. • Cf. Serindia, ii. pp. 6ao sq., 690, See. 
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Continuing in the same direction to the south-east for about a mile and a half, we came upon Remains 
the remains of a much-decayed post, consisting of the foundations of a clay-built tower, 

T. XLiv. c, about i6 feet square, and of a room closely adjoining it to the north. The southern 
wall alone of the latter survived, standing to a height of about 3 feet and built of bricks 15* x 8" x 4" 
in size. From a small refuse heap close by three Chinese records on wooden slips were recovered, 
besides a wooden board, T. xliv. c. 01, which had served as a fire-stick of the ‘ female’ type ; a 
bronze arrow-head of the regulation type, 03, and a Huo-cfCiian coin. Another arrow-head of the 
same type and a Wu-chu coin were picked up on bare gravel soil to the north of the post. 

A fourth watch-tower, T. xliv. d, was sighted by me at a distance of about three miles to the Finds .it 
south-east on the evening of April 29th. But the examination of its remains had to bo left to ^ 

Naik ShamsuddTn on the following day, as the search for the line of the Limes called me north- 
ward. He found there a tower built of bricks, in fair preservation, measuring 16 feet square at the 
base and standing to the height of 14 feet. The top had carried a guard-room, of which the walls 
still stood in places 3 feet high. Within it lay refuse covered by tamarisk branches whicli, had 
belonged to the roofing. From this refuse and from some lying at the foot of the tower, ten woollen 
slips with Chinese records were extracted ; at the foot of the tower, moreover, two fragmentary 
Chinese documents on paper were recovered. Among misceUaneous relics found there were a 
bronze arrow-head of a type common on the Tun-huang Limes and several pieces of finely woven 
grey silk. About fifty yards to the south of the tower was picked up a copper ‘ cash ’ of K'ang-hsi 
(a.d. 1661-1728), which had evidently been dropped by some late visitor to this ground. The 
tower is clearly visible from the caravan route to Su-chou, and only the length of the march in 
prospect kept me, when passing by on May ist, from visiting it in person. 

[M. Maspero’s examination of the wooden documents has proved that T. xliv. d. 08 9 is e.xactly Chinese 
dated on February 24th, a. d. 64, and contains orders concerning operations at an agricultural 
colony. This and two fragmentary records, T. xliv. d. 05, 06, which mention orders issued to T, xi.iv. d. 
military officers, are obviously connected with the administration of the Han Limes. On the other 
hand, the two paper documents recovered at the foot of the watch-tower appear to have found their 
way there at a much later period. Of T. xliv. d. 014, a long register concerning deliveries of coal 
to certain persons under military regulations, M. Maspero assumes on palaeographic grounds that 
it cannot date back farther than Sung times. In the case of T. xliv. d. 015, which recofds a legal 
inquiry made concerning house property left by a deceased person, the writing according to 
M. Maspero points to the period intervening between the Sung and Yuan or Mongol dynasties.] 

There still remains to be mentioned a small tower, T. xliv. f, measuring about 16 feet stjuare 
and 8 feet high, which was passed by us about half-way between T. xliv. c and the well of Ko-ia- 
ch'ilan-tzQ. It is built of bricks, measuring 10" x 7" x 4", a size different from that prevailing at 
stations of the Limes, ^ and appeared to me of late origin. No potsherds of ancient type could lx? 
traced near it. The fact that it lies to the west, away from the practically straight line of the ancient 
watch-towers T. xliv. a-d, would alone suffice to suggest that it had no connexion with these. 

It is impossible to doubt, in view lOf the documentary and other finds, that the four watch- Purpose of 
towers above mentioned go back to a period contemporary with the occupation of the Limes, 
i. e. to Han times. [This conclusion has been fully confirmed by the evidence of such dates as the T. xuv. 
Chinese records on wood examined by Professor Maspero have proved to contain.] This chrono- 
logical fact invests with special antiquarian interest the question of the character and object of this 
line of posts, running from SSE. to NNW., in relation to the Limes, which stretches north of 
it from east to west. As we did not succeed in tracing a continuation of this line either towards the 


* See Serindia, ii. p. 737. 
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Limes agger or south towards the Su-chou oasis, I do not consider the question at present capable 
of a definite answer. Two possible solutions seem to present themselves. If the Limes wall con- 
structed along the foot of the outermost Pei-shan range from the left bank of the Pei-ta-ho to north 
of Hua-hai-tzG was ever actually garrisoned, the line of the towers T. xliv. a-d may have been 
intended to safeguard an important line of communication and supplies leading to it from the side 
of the Su-chou oasis ; for this must have been always the main base for the defence of this portion 
of the border. Another suggestion which may conjecturally be put forward is that some time 
after the actual construction of the Limes agger between the Pei-ta-ho and Hua-hai-tzQ the impos- 
sibility of effectively guarding this section, owing to the great distances from water and habitable 
ground, was duly realized. The attempt to guard the Limes east of the lowest portion of the Hua- 
hai-tzu depression, i. e. east of the ground around Ko-ta-ch'iian-tzd, may then have been abandoned, 
and the line of watch-stations, not provided with a wall but within sight of each other, may have been 
substituted with a view to protecting Hua-hai-tzu and the Limes north of it from attack on the 
eastern flank. But on this assumption there would remain the problem how the Su-chou oasis 
and the cultivated tract about Chin-t'a could have been protected from irruption through the 
gap thus left open. [In any case it deserves to be noted that the three dated documents from the 
watch-towers T. xliv. a-d all bel9ng to the Later Han period, while the four dated documents 
from the Limes section T. xliii west of Hua-hai-tzfi all go back to the times of the Former Han 
dynasty.] 

Another question which I must be content to leave for elucidation by a future investigator 
is that of the exact connexion of the line of the Limes between the easternmost point where we traced 
it from Ko-ta-ch’iian-tzri, and the section marked by the towers T, xlv. a-h (Map No. 42. c. 4) 
north of the Pei-ta-ho bend. It was impossible for me to attempt to follow the line farther eastwards 
in person. The two water-tanks that alone remained available would have been insufficient to 
supply my comparatively large party with water for a number of days on that utterly arid ground. 
There was also the imperative consideration that I must visit Su-chou as early as possible in order 
to make timely arrangements for my intended explorations along the Etsin-gol ; I was anxious 
to carry these out before the summer heat set in. So the task of tracing the continuation of the 
wall to the east had to be left to Lai Singh alone, travelling with very light baggage. His report, 
when he subsequently rejoined me at Su-chou, showed that he had lost all indications of the line 
within less than two miles from where he had first struck it, owing to a big belt of dunes, and after 
getting round this, had searched in vain for any remains of the agger on the open gravel Sai beyond. 
The scantiness of his water-supply had then obliged him to turn to the south-east and to seek the 
northern edge of Su-chou cultivation on a line lying across the unsurveyed wastes of gravel and 
stone which divide the Hua-hai-tzu basin from the Pei-ta-ho drainage. 

My owm party started on May ist for Su-chou by the caravan track ; after a march of some 
twenty-six miles across utterly barren stony plateaus and a low hill chain, this brought us to the 
northernmost edge of outlying Su-chou cultivation (Map No. 43. a. i). Professor Futterer has fully 
described the ground that we passed on this march, as we skirted the northern and north-eastern 
foot of the high and rugged transverse range that overlooks on the south the defile of Chia-yii-kuan.® 
The low hill chain that stretches eastwards from the range and continues in this direction as far 
as the Kan-chou river is crowned by large watch-towers. These were obviously intended to serve 
as advanced look-out posts for the mediaeval ' Great Wall ’ that extends along the southern foot 
of the hill chain. Like the towers in similar positions examined by me in 1907 near Chia-yil-kuan/ 
they all bore marks of late origin. 

' See Futterer, WiisU Gobi, pp. 38 sq. 


* Cf. Serindio, Ui. pp. 1119 sq. 
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We camped by the small stream that descends from the gorge above Huang-ts*ao-ying, which 
I had visited in 1907, and on the following morning, after proceeding about two miles, passed 
through the mediaeval ' Great Wall ’ at the village of Yeh-mao-wan. As'already correctly deter- 
mined from a distance during our survey of 1907, the line of the wall here turns sharply at almost 
a right angle. We found this built of clay here and, as also in many places farther east, reduced 
merely to a low mound. Considering that it probably dates only from Ming times, this fact illus- 
trates the comparatively rapid decay to which its inferior construction, without layers of fascines 
or other reinforcing materials, has exposed it. Since the policy of Chinese seclusion, which this 
wall was intended to serve, continued right down to the second half of the seventeenth century, 
there can be little doubt that it underwent repeated repairs during the few centuries of its existence 
as a border barrier.’ Such repairs were certainly made easy by the persistence with which this late 
‘ Great Wall ’ clung, wherever possible, to the immediate vicinity of cultivated ground, with complete 
disregard of any strategic or tactical advantages that a more advanced line might have offered.* 

While the Han Limes and its mediaeval successor showed this striking difference in point of 
solidity of construction, the intervening fifteen centuries had brought little change in the arrange- 
ment of the towers intended for watching the line of wall. The large tower seen in Fig. 224, 
standing to the east of the spot where the caravan route passes through the line before reaching 
the fortified Gate station or kuan of Yeh-mao-wan, still retained the guard-room on its top as well 
as the footholes facilitating access to it. The rope by which the men on guard were expected to 
clamber up to this room was found still dangling from the summit, in spite of the ruinous condition 
of the whole structure, just like the ropes which once must have served the soldiers of Han times 
when mounting guard on their towers. 

An easy march from this modest Gate station with its temple and its few somnolent soldiers 
brought us the same day, past well-tilled fields and walled ‘ p'u-tzds ', to Su-chou. 'I'lie wide 
bed of its river was still almost dry, a proof that much snow had not yet melted in the high ranges 
of the Nan-shan that feed it, ranges which I had visited during our explorations of 1907. The 
change of climate involved by their vicinity soon, however, made itself felt in a violent storm of 
rain and hail, which overtook us before the city walls were reached. With more rain following 
during the next few days, I had good reason to welcome the shelter, at once peaceful and airy, 
that I once more obtained in the dilapidated pavilions of the picturesque temple at Ckiu~ch'iian, 
the ‘ Fountain of Wine ’, my old quarters of 1907.* 


* See ibid.y iii. pp. 1122 sq. for the origin and purpose of 
this wall. 

* This can easily be seen by following the line of the wall 


north of the oasis of Su-diou, Map No. 43. A, B. i, and north 
of the Kan-chou river, Maps Nos. 43. d. i, 2 ; 46. A, B. 2. 

• See Desert Cathay, ii. pp. 286 sqq. 
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CHAPTER XII 

FROM SU-CHOU TO THE LIMES OF MAO-MEI 

Section I.— THE LIMES ALONG THE PEI-TA-HO 

Many arrangements had to be made, necessitating a halt at Su-chou, before I could set out for 
the explorations I had planned along the Etsin-gol and at the ruined site of Khara-khoto. This 
gre^md, beyond the oasis of Mao-mei, lies outside the border of direct Chinese administration 
and is subject to a petty Mongol chief who exercises authority under the ‘ Wang ’ of Ala-shan. 
It was therefore essential, before entering Etsin-gol territory, to secure the goodwill of the 
Tao-t'ai of Su-chou, who acts in the capacity, as it were, of a Political Officer for the south- 
western corner of that portion of Mongolia which acknowledges Chinese suzerainty. Fortunately 
H.B.M.'s Minister at Peking had given effective support to the requests submitted by me in the 
autumn through Sir George Macartney, with the result that timely instructions had been sent from 
the Chinese Foreign Office to Mr. Chou Wu-hsiieh the Tao-t'ai of Su-chou. After 

an exchange of several visits with this intelligent and energetic dignitary I obtained the issue 
of the needful recommendation to the chief or ‘ Beili ’ of the Mongols, a sub-tribe of the Torguts, 
grazing along the Etsin-gol. 

The arrangements kintlly made by the Legation included the payment to me of three thousand 
Taels in Chinese bullion, against a corresponding amount out of my grant remitted to Peking 
through the Kashgar Consulate Treasury. But the economic uncertainties created by the upheaval 
of the Chinese revolution had not been without their effect upon Ya-men finances in Kan-su, where 
apprehensions roused by the advance of the predatory bands of the rebel leader known as the 
‘ White Wolf ’ were just then increasing the general stringency. As a consequence, the collection of 
this sum, comparatively small as it was, in sound silver had, I was told, cost some special effort. 
It took several days before the desired bullion in the shape of properly weighed * horseshoes ’ 
actually reached my hands. But I found compensation for this delay in the fact that this payment, 
and still more of the authority on which it was made, which quickly became known, helped to 
create a favourable disposition towards my work among the officials of the districts controlled by 
the Su-chou Tao-t'ai. This was a source of special satisfaction to me, after the obstruction attempted 
from Urumchi. 

In view of the great distance which our journey down the Etsin-gol would take us and of the 
possibility of extending it eastwards, the six days of our stay at Su-chou were very fully occupied. 
Careful arrangements had to be made for at least two months’ supplies for all men and animals, 
since none would be obtainable among the Mongols nor even at the outlying oasis of Mao-mei, 
where there had been a serious failure of the crops in the previous year owing to insufficient irriga- 
tion. The remoteness of the region to which I was proceeding also made it necessary to attend to 
a great deal of writing, while still within reach of postal facilities. These days of halt moreover 
afforded an opportunity for supplementing our survey work of 1907 in the Nan-shan, and I 
endeavoured accordingly to have the relative position and height of the high snowy peaks of the 
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Richthofen Range, which in a clear atmosphere are visible from Su-chou, more exactly determined 
through triangulation than had been possible before. Brilliantly clear weather on May 4th broke 
the succession of rainy or hazy skies and raised hopes that this might be possible. But though 
Lai Singh duly measured an astronomically fixed base line on open ground some distance south 
of the city, the return of more clouds and rain ultimately frustrated this effort. 

I have already recorded in Serindia such observations as I had been able to collect on my 
previous visits to Su-chou regarding the geographical features that account for the economic and 
commercial importance of Su-chou and for the part the city and district have played in the history » 

of China’s relations with Central Asia, ever since Han Wu-ti first established the command of 
Chiu-ch'iian.^ I may therefore proceed at once to the account of the journey by which we reached 
our distant goal in the north-east. Apart from the archaeological interest attaching to the ruined 
site of Khara-khoto, there was a distinct geographical task to be served by this journey. 

The drainageless basin in which the Etsin-gol terminates receives all the waters carried down Druitiaf^e- 
from the high ranges of the Central Nan-shan by the rivers of Su-chou and Kan-chou and»their 
tributaries. In 1907 we had succeeded in surveying approximately the western half of the big andKan- 
mountain area from which those two rivers descend, as well as the greater portion of the gcographi- cl'ou rivers, 
cally important plateau that extends between the foot of the Richthofen Range and the hill chain 
bounding the deserts of southernmost Mongolia. Well watered by those rivers and occupied by 
the main oases of the Su-chou and Kan-chou districts, this plateau has been destined to be a true 
passage-land between China and innermost Asia all through historical times. 

My object now was to extend the survey of this great drainageless area, towards both its terminal Surveys 
basin in the north and its head-waters in the mountains to the south-east. It was evident that the 
first portion of the task would have to be carried out before the heat on the Etsin-gol and in the Ktsin-gul R; 
deserts flanking it became too great for effective work. Then the summer months immediately 
following would remain available for fresh surveys in the high valleys of the Nan-shan, and also 
for that grazing holiday which was indispensable for our hardy camels if they were to keep fit for 
the explorations of the next autumn and winter. 

The oasis of Mao-mei where the rivers of Su-chou and Kan-chou meet was to be our immediate I.ai Singli's 
objective, and for this we set out on May loth by two different routes. Lai Singh was to proceed 
eastwards by the high road to where it strikes the Kan-chou river. He was then to descend to Mao- 
mei along that portion of the river’s course which breaks through the above-mentioned hill chain 
bounding the northern edge of the plateau, and which had never been surveyed. My own route 
had necessarily to lie along the Pei-ta-ho and past the outlying oasis of Chin-t'a in order to enable 
me to search for the eastward continuation of the Limes. 

I had already followed the main route connecting this oasis with Su-chou along the right bank New route 
of the river, when returning in 1907 from my first visit to Chin-t'a. So I now chose a different Giin-t a. 
track leading through that portion of Su-chou cultivation which lies north of the Pei-ta-ho. Here 
we passed again the line of the mediaeval ‘ Great Wall ’, completely decayed where we saw it, 
and then camped by the edge of village lands which stretched beyond it (Map No. 43. b. i). Next 
day we crossed the low hill chain that starts from the eastern end of the range overlooking Hua-hai- 
tzfi and extends towards Kan-chou. Here, too, as above Ych-mao-wan, we found its crest guarded 
by advanced watch-towers, apparently of no great antiquity. At the north foot of the hill chain 
we had to cross an area covered with drift-sand ridges rising to thirty feet in height, before we 
reached the bed of the Pei-ta-ho about two miles from the southernmost point of the Chin-t'a 
oasis. The bed, over a quarter of a mile wide and excavated to a depth of about six feet, ^as com- 

* See Serindia, iii. pp. iia6 sqq. 
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pletely dry, as were the heads of six canals which take off at this point. Three other canals, which 
we crossed a mile beyond on scrub-covered ground,* together carried only a volume of some sixty 
cubic feet of water per second. This clearly showed how scanty is the supply of surface water left 
for cultivation below Su-chou before the summer flood from the melting snows of the Central 
Nan-shan comes down towards the middle of June. 

Our march of May 1 2th to the north of the pleasant little town of Chin-t'a (Map No. 42. B. 4), 
surrounded by shady orchards and farms, took us over ground which I had already seen in Septem- 
ber, 1907, on a rapid reconnaissance.* The avenues of fine elms leading first through rich cultiva- 
tion and then through grass lands came to an end after we had proceeded about seven miles. 
Beyond this, cultivation was restricted to patches of varying size, separated by stretches of scrub- 
covered sandy waste. My impression was that since 1907 a good deal more of this waste, which had 
once probably been tilled, had been reclaimed by the industrious settlers of the scattered hamlets, 
and in places it was possible to observe this process actually extending. Yet it will evidently be 
lon^ •before the effects of the devastation wrought by the Tungan rebellion in this region is com- 
pletely effaced. As we were nearing the large watch-tower of T'ou-tun towards the end of the day’s 
march, the strange intermingling of green fields, tamarisk-cones and low scrub, and reed-covered 
dunes vividly recalled to my mind, the scenes to the north and north-east of the Domoko oasis 
between Chlra and Keriya, where areas abandoned at different periods were again being brought 
under cultivation.* There these periodic changes had proved to be connected mainly with varia- 
tions of physical conditions affecting the supply, from subterranean drainage, of water for irrigation. 
Here there could be little doubt that the change I saw proceeding resulted solely from economic 
recovery following a great political cataclysm of recent occurrence. 

During the day’s march a piece of very welcome, if vague, information was secured by our 
Mongol interpreter, gruff old ‘ Malum ’. An aged Chinese villager whom he met on the way had 
told him that when going once ‘some thirty //' to the north-east of T'ou-tun, he had come upon 
remains of a cAiu diiang or ‘ old wall ’ built with brushwood at the foot of the low hills running 
above the Pei-ta-ho valley. The information, though it probably related to the Han Limes, sounded 
vague, and further inquiries at T'ou-tun resulted only in assertions of complete ignorance. In 
order not to lose time over an uncertain search, I accordingly let the baggage with Surveyor 
Muhammad Yaqub proceed by the cart-track to Mao-mei, while I myself set out with the rest of 
the mounted men towards the foot of the hills overlooking the wide riverine plain. After passing 
a dry river-bed about a mile and a half from camp we skirted an area where new fields had been 
opened amidst tamarisk-cones. There were signs that the jungle here was undergoing reconquest, 
having in places known cultivation before the Tungan devastation. 

Two miles farther we passed a second dry bed about sixty yards wide, and after crossing a 
clayey belt covered with shor and scanty scrub reached the foot of the outermost Pei-shan chain. 
Low decayed ridges of rock striking from ESE. to WNW. rose here to heights of 40 or 50 feet 
above the gentle slope of detritus. From a plane-table fixing made here a watch-tower waB visible 
far away on the top of a hill northward, but I looked in vain for signs of the Limes. Yet scarcely 
had we moved a hundred yards or so to the east when a curiously straight double line, which had 
looked like the outcrop of a decayed rocky ledge, revealed itself clearly as marking the direction 
of the almost wholly effaced Limes agger. As we proceeded along it, the mound gradually rose 
to nine feet in height and its mode of construction became evident. Rough slabs of stone had been 

* The ^mall dclachcd area to the south-west of Chin- * Sec .S'mWfa, jii. p. 1134. 

t'a-ch*cnK (Maps Nos. 42. b. 4 ; 43. b. 1 ) ought to have been * Sec ibid., i. pp. 203 sqq. 

printed in yellow instead of green. 
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built up so as to form a facing on both sides for a mound of coarse gravel, the width of the whole 
being 8 feet at the top. 

There could be no possible doubt that we were once again on the line of the Han Limes, and my Coiuinua- 
r^ret was great that the necessity of proceeding that day towards Mao-mei precluded any attempt 
to trace its continuation also to the west. But after our return to Mao-mei in September, the initial to WSW. 
marches of our journey across the Pei-shan offered an opportunity of revisiting this ground, and the 
continuation of the line was then determinetl for over fourteen miles to the west-south-west of the 
point where we had first struck it. The direction provetl exactly that which would take it to the 
section of the Limes discovered amidst dunes and tamarisk-cones north of Ko-ta-ch'uan-tzfi (Map 
No. 42. A-c. 4). 

After having followed the wall eastwards for about a mile we came upon the ruined tower Towers 
T. XLVI. a rising on a small rocky knoll about 30 yards to the south of the line. It was built of T.xLvi.a,b. 
stamped clay with brushwood inserted between successive layers on a base 16 feet square, and still 
rose to a height of about 9 feet. On the top the clay was reddened by fire. All roun<l, pit^ces of 
mat-marked Han pottery could be picked up in plenty, and in the slight refuse at the foot I fdund 
two much-decayed fragments of wooden ‘ slips no longer legible. Continuing for a mile along 
the wall, which was clearly traceable, we reached a small knqll, T. xlvi. b, bearing two heaps of 
stone. No structural remains were found on it, but from a refuse heap on the eastern slope some 
20 feet lower down two Chinese records on wood were recovered, besides a few uninscribed wooden 
pieces. [One of the former has proved to be a fragment of some text on arithmetic.] 

A mile and a half farther the mound marking the brought us to a small rocky ridge about Remains of 
60 feet high, T. xlvi. c ; its flat top about 55 feet across bore remains of roughly built stone walls. 

The grey granite blocks of which they were constructed had been brought from elsewhere. An 
extensive accumulation of rubbish on the eastern slope yielded two fragmentary Chinese wooden 
records, a bronze arrow-head of the Han type, T. xlvi. c. 05, besides a few miscellaneous small 
objects. Of a tower, T. xlvi. d, which had crowned a small conspicuous ridge about a mile farther 
on, only a decayed mound of bricks remained. It measured about 18 f(!et by 7 and stood to a 
height of 4 feet. Layers of reeds separated the courses of bricks, which were 17" x 8" x 4" in size. 

Beyond T. xlvi. d the line of the Limes leaves the region of broken rocky hillocks and passes Line of 
into an open gravel Sai. It was traceable here, with a slight change of direction to ^he SE., as 
a straight but much-decayed mound from 4 to 8 feet in height. A cutting made showed that the mijund. 

had been built here of layers of brushwood, which, however, through the action of moisture 
had decayed into mere reddish earth. A broad dry flood-bed coming from the hills accounted for 
this moisture. Farther on, where the direction to th(? east was resumed, it was interesting to observe 
that a double line of white sAdr cropping out near the top of the low mound clearly marked the 
original width of the a^^er as approximately 8 feet, just as it did along completely decayed sections 
of the wall on the Tun-huang Limes and elsewhere.'' 

It was only after proceeding more than three and a half miles that we came again u|>on traces Remains 
of a watch-post at T, xlvi. f, and this, again, was marked only by debris of Han pottery. At 
T. xlvi. g, a mile farther on, a small shapeless mound of clay, no doubt the remains of a completely t. xi.vi. f,g. 
ruined tower, was found to occupy the north-eastern angle of a small enclosure, measuring 57 feet 
by 79 inside. Its walls, which were reduced to low mounds, had been built of layers of gravel and 
brushwood. 

More interesting were the remains at the watch-post T. xlvi. h, which we reached after advanc- 
ing another mile. Here a tower, built of bricks with layers of reeds between the courses, had 

' Cf. Serindia, ii. p. 570, note 9. 
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collapsed bodily towards the east. It appeared to have measured about 16 feet square at its base ; 
the size of the bricks was 13" x 75" x 4". Some quarters, of which brick-built walls were still traceable 
for 24 and 16 feet respectively, appear to have adjoined the south-east corner. From the refuse 
found here we recovered fourteen Chinese records in the form of wooden slips, several complete, 
and a considerable number of miscellaneous articles described in the List. Among these may be 
specially mentioned the curved iron knife, T. xlvi. h. 04 (PI. XLVII) ; the lacquered wooden disc, 
06 (PI. XLVI) ; the small fragment of a beautifully made wooden object, with black lacquer, 08; 
a piece of twisted canvas, 02 (PI. XLVI), apparently used for a torch ; the wooden comb, 01. 

[Among the wooden documents partly translated by M. Maspero several have proved to contain 
military records or orders of exactly the same type as recovered at watch-stations of the Tun- 
huang Limes. Thus in T. xlvi. h. 2 the number of men detailed for particular kinds of ‘ fatigues ’ 
are mentioned ; T. xlvi. h. 021 indicates the course to be followed ‘ if bandits besiege the post and 
straw cannot be secured to light as a signal ’. T. xlvi. h. 022 contains an order to the officer of 
‘ the ynilitary agricultural colony of Yu-min ' to allot certain lands to seventeen men condemned 
to fbreed labour. Of direct antiquarian interest is T. xlvi. h. 016, which bears an exact date 
corresponding to a. d. 69 ; for it proves that this portion of the Limes was actually occupied 
during the years just preceding the Chinese conquest of Hami, a.d. 73, and the first opening of the 
trade route which gave direct access to the oases along the eastern extremity of the T*ien-shan.] 

Of the next three watch-towers, all found at a distance from each other of about one mile, 
T. XLVI. i was of the same construction as the last named ; but having been repaired outside with 
layers of stamped clay it still stood to a height about 12 feet. It occupied low ground and curiously 
enough was not visible from its eastern neighbour, T. xlvi. j. This, too, was built of bricks of the 
same approximate size as used at T. xlvi. h, but had decayed badly. A bronze arrow-head found 
at its foot is of the regulation type of Han times. Near this tower the cart-track from Chin-t'a 
towards Mao-mei, which crosses to the left bank of the Pei-ta-ho near the patch of cultivation at 
Hsi-yo, approaches quite close to the line of the Limes. So it did not surprise me to find that the 
next tower, T. xlvi. k, just below which the road passes, had quite a modern appearance. In all 
probability the remains of an ancient watch-post had been by successive repairs enlarged to its 
present considerable size. Owing to its size and commanding position it serves as a conspicuous 
landmark fpr travellers to and from Mao-mei, 

The mound marking the I Jmes could be seen from here stretching eastwards across the Sai 
for .several miles. But in view of the approaching dusk and the distance still separating us from 
Mao-mei, I was obliged to leave the line at this point and to take to the cart-road. I regretted this 
diversion the less that our glasses showed the only tower still visible eastwards in the direction of 
the line of the Limes, T. xlvi. 1 , to be also modern in appearance. This was subsequently confirmed, 
for in .September Lai Singh had occasion to pass close by it and ascertained its name to be Hung- 
hsia-tung. We had to follow the cart-track for seven miles before the western edge of the oasis 
of Mao-mei was reached, and close on five more before we had made our way, in the darkness, to 
the desolate-looking walled town forming the administrative centre of the small district. On the 
way we crossed the bed of the Kan-chou river. Though .still almost dry at the time, it showed by 
its width of nearly a mile how great is the volume of water which during the flood season descends 
in it to the confluence with the Pei-ta-ho, a few miles farther down. 
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Section II.— PAST THE MAO-MEI OASIS AND ITS OUTPOSTS 

The advance of the season and the increasing heat, from which our camels had already begun Halt at 
to suffer, made it important to push on down the Etsin-gol. It was therefore doubly gratifying 
that, thanks to the help of Mr. Chou Hua-nan ^ Yfc the youthful Hsien-kuan of Mao-mci or 
MaO'tnu} we were able, during a single day’s halt on May 14th, to hire the additional camels 
required to lighten the loads of our own animals ; to secure some useful preliminary information 
about the route which I was anxious to follow from here through an unexplored portion of the 
Pei-shan on our return journey of the autumn, and also to obtain, as a guide along the Etsin-gol, 
an intelligent and willing young Chinese, accustomed to act as traders’ agent among the Mongols 
of that ground. On the same day Lai Singh rejoined me, having carried out his survey of the Kan- 
chou river from the point where it breaks in a tortuous course through the barren hill range that 
edges the great plateau on the north. He had, moreover, by following this route, been able to 
ascertain that the cultivated area of Mao-mei, narrow but over thirty-five miles in total length, 
extends much farther southward along the river than appeared from the cartographical soufees 
previously available (Map No. 42. d. 4). But throughout this long stretch of cultivation and in the 
forlorn looking little town with its decayed Ya-mens and few shpps, there was evidence of the serious 
damage which a succession of deficient summer floods during the preceding two or three seasons had 
caused to all local interests. Supplies were quite unobtainable. The small garrison ordinarily 
maintained here had been recently withdrawn, it was said, for the same reason. 

Even before the discovery of the Han Limes leading towards Mao-mei along the Pei-ta-ho, Ktsin-gol 
there were strong geographical reasons for the belief that this outlying oasis, scanty as its resources ^or 
might be, must have been of considerable importance for the protection of the north-western Inroads, 
marches of Kan-su. Nature, by affording water and grazing over a continuous line of some two 
hundred miles, has at all times provided in the valley of the Etsin-gol an exceptionally easy route 
for raids and invasions from the Altai region, that true home of the Mongols and other great 
nomadic races, towards the line of the westernmost oases of Kan-su. These, extending along the 
foot of the Nan-shan, constitute the great natural highway between China and innermost Asia. 

Wide belts of desert and barren hill-ranges stretch both to the west and east of the Etsin-gol. These 
belts, very difficult for any large bodies of men to cross, hardy nomads though they m^y be, help 
to protect this important ‘ corridor ’ for trade and military operations against serious attack from 
the north. But the valley of the Etsin-gol stands open, like a gate inviting invasion. We shall 
see that through this gate came the first great onslaught of the Mongols, under Chingiz Khan’s 
leadership, which led to China’s conquest and absorption in the greatest empire Asia has ever 
known. On how many previous occasions Huns, Turks and other nomadic races from the northern 
steppes had used this gate for the invasion of north-western China, is a subject well deserving 
study by those who have access to Chinese historical sources. 

It will suffice here to point out that those who since the first Chinese advance under the Emjjeror Mao-mci 
Wu-ti into * Ho-hsi ’ were concerned .with the safeguarding of this indispensable passage land 
between China and Central Asia, were not likely to ignore or neglect the advantage that a cultivated inruuds. 
area, well to the north of the great highway and yet easily capable of support from the side of both 
Su-chou and Kan-chou, would necessarily present for the purpose of a barrier whereby to close 


* The name of the small town and its oasis was given 
to us in two different forms : Mao-mei ^ and Mao-mu 
^ ^ . The former was the one commonly heard. 1 regret 
that my literatus failed at the place to ascertain the correct 


official form. In the list of ('hincse officials met on this 
journey which Chiang Ssil-yeh prepared for me at K&shgar 
in June, 1915 , 1 find the name of the hsien entered as ^ ^ . 
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that gate against inroads, or as an ad vSne^ basa^r offensive movements against nomadic hosts. 
The line followed by the Limes along the lowest course of the Pei-ta-ho convinced me that the Mao* 
mei area must have been included in the great border defence scheme of the Han epoch from the 
very time, between 12 1 and 115 b.c., when the territories of Su-chou and Kan-chou were first 
wrested from Hun domination and organized into Chinese border commands.* I was therefore 
particularly interested to see as much of the Mao-mei oasis as the time available would allow, and 
to visit whatever ancient remains might be discovered within or near it. 

Through inquiries made by our Mongol, who had a way of getting round the secretiveness 
all too common with the honest folk of these Kan>su marches, I learned that a ruined town to which 
local tradition ascribed great antiquity was to be found towards the lower end of that main portion of 
the oasis which stretches along the right bank of the united river course. Accordingly on May 15th, 
instead of at once regaining the left bank where the continuation of the Limes was likely to be 
found above the narrow strip of cultivation skirting the river on that side, I proceeded by the road 
leading through the broadest portion of the oasis towards Shuang*ch'6ng-tztt and the site reported 

near it. The belt of cultivation was continuous for the first 
six miles or so from the town ; but hemmed in on the east 
by a bare gravel Sai and on the west by the broad sandy 
bed of the river, it nowhere exceeded three miles in width. 
Farther on, scrub-covered patches of gravel intermingled 
with fields, until after ten miles we again reached well-tilled 
ground at the pleasant village of Shuang-ch'^ng-tzfi, where 
camp was pitched. 

About a mile to the north, amid meadows, some of them 
marshy, rises the ruined town to which tradition, as ascer- 
tained locally, ascribes great antiquity. It is marked by 
walls of stamped clay, remarkably solid and 16 feet thick 
at the base. They enclose a quadrangle measuring about 
300 yards on the northern and southern faces and about 400 yards on the others. On the 
south and east the walls have suffered big breaches, manifestly through wind-erosion, whicli 
explains also the big accumulation of sand within the south-eastern comer. The height of the 
circumvallation, where well preserved, reaches to about 25 feet. Apart from traces of a dividing 
wall, of less strength, running east and west, the interior was found empty. But the abundance 
of pottery debris, mostly of the grey ‘ mat or string marked ’ Han type (see PI. XLVIII), found 
both within and without the walls, furnished clear proof of the early date of the fortified station. 
Of the few glazed pieces, of which the List below includes a specimen, none differed from tfie 
ware of the same class found at stations of the Tun-huang Limes that were abandoned in Haft 
times. Other pieces, like T. xlvii. 03-5 (PI. XLVIII), Sh. 01--6, grey on surface and reddish inside, 
showed annular scorings and festoon ornament such as are very common among the pottery remains 
of the Niya and Lou-lan sites. Considering the great mass of the potsherds, the total absence 
among them of any later ceramic ware clearly supports the conclusion that this walled station 
dates from the Han period. 

About a quarter of a mile to the north-east there stands a smaller fort of which the inner portion 
also has a distinctly ancient appearance. This portion, as the sketch ^ shows, forms a square of 96 
feet inside measurement, protected by walls of stamped clay 21 feet thick and still rising to about 
30 feet in height. The gate, 10 feet wide, leading through the south face of this remarkably thrive 
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* Cf. Chavannes, Documents chinois, pp. v. sq. 


** See fig. above. 
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iittltf fort; Was an' outer gate with walls 17 feet thick. In continuation of this runs the 

■ southern walh 6f an bXiieV enclosure, undoubtedly a much later addition, built with walls only 10 
feet thick and idx>uit | 2.feet high to the foot of the parapet. The latter is bjiilt of bricks set vertically 
and betrays its very late date by traverses intended to offer protection against enfilading. It 
appeared““to me very likely that an ancient stronghold had been utilized here to serve as the 
nucleus of 4 small fortified station of much later date. As the soil here was a soft clay and had 
suffel^d no erosion, little pottery debris was to be found, and no definite evidence could be drawn 
froih it. My general impression of the ruins above described was that they mark the position once 
occupie^ by a garrison that was intended to protect the passage along the Etsin-gol close to where 
the Han Limes crossed the river. 

* On May 16th we crossed the river, whose bed was here over a mile wide but at the time held Crossing 
watei:pnly in pools, to the narrow but w'ell-tilled .strip of cultivation along its left hank. I'rom the ptLiT^ol 
farms of Ssfl-f&n where we reached this, I searched in vain for any traces of the Limes agger along 
the narrow gravel glacis immediately abov'e the fields and then among the low broken ridges of 
sandstone higher up. Nor were any traces of it seen while we marched on for about five miles over 
the gfravel glacis overlooking the smiling fields of !ftrh-chia-miao. 

But when we reached the ruined tower T. xlviii. a, which was visible from afar, p(Tclied on Limes 
a little outlying spur some eighty feet above the foot of the Sai, the straight line of the com- 
pletely decayed agger caught the eye at once. As a low yet distinct swelling on the gravcl-coverecl a, i,, 
glacis of the hill chain, it could be seen coming from above Sstt-fen with a bearing of N.40" H. 
and then turning at T. xlviii. a in the direction of N. 58" E. The swelling was so low that while 
we moved close and more or less parallel to it over the uniform gravel surface, it had necessarily 
failed to attract attention. The tower T. xlviii. a, broken down to a height of only 9 feet, clearly 
belonged to the time when the Han Limes was constructed. Its base measured 24 f(‘<M s(juare, and 
the bricks of which it was built were of the regulation size of 14" x 8" x 5". .Scarcely any refuse 
was to be found on searching the stony slopes below either this tower or the next, T. xlviii. b, 
towards which the line of the decayed agger was leading. But of this the explanation is easy. 

Neither the men guarding the border nor the * military Babus ' looking after clerical business 
on it would make their quarters at watch-stations when far more comfortable shelter couhl b«‘ 
found on cultivated ground within half a mile 1 

We followed the line of the wall in the direction indicated along the foot of the .Sai for over a Oerayof 
mile, and after a short descent to the verdant fields and shady elms of Hsia-ming-tzu, the last we Limes 
were to see for a time, picked it up again without difficulty. It was just visible as a straight swelling 
of the ground leading towards the tower T. xlviii. b, which was reached at a distance of close on 
four miles. The Limes agger had almost completely decayed here, as it had also done near the con- 
fluence of the Pei-ta-ho with the Kan-chou river, where in September it was searched for without 
success by one of the surveyors. This decay may be accounted for by the effect of the drainagi* 
descending periodically from the hill chain whose low outlying spurs here closely ap[)roach the 
riVer-bed. T. xlviii. b (Fig. 225) was-found to be a tower solidly built of stamped clay and rising 
to a height of 24 feet in comparatively excellent preservation. It measured 20 feet sqtiare at its 
base and with its slightly conical shape recalled T. iii, vii and other watch-towers seen on the 
Tun-huang Limes. 

From the steep ridge on which this tower stands, the line of the agger was clearly seen to turn Kastward 
to N. 83® E. and to run on straight for about a mile, reaching the left bank of the river-bed just 
where this divides into two branches and greatly increases its width. So there could be no doubt that 
the Han Limes here, below the northernmost point of the actual cultivation of Mao-mci, had taken 
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FROM SU-CHOU TO THE LIMES OF MAO-MEI [Cliap.Xn 

a decided turn to the east and crossed to the opposite side of the Etsin*goi valley. It was impossible 
at the time to follow it there in search of the continuation of the line ; for this would have prejudiced 
the work that I had planned to carry out lower down in the Etsin-gol delta. But on my return 
after accomplishing that task I took care to revisit the ground, with the result to be recorded in 
a later chapter.® For the time being it was a point of antiquarian interest that cultivation ceases 
within half a mile, at the foot of this ridge, just as it evidently did in Han times. And character- 
istically enough there was found below the tower, towards the left bank of the river, the modest 
shrine of Ta-feng*miao as proof that local worship has not ceased to respect the position once 
occupied by a ‘ gate ' of the ancient Han wall.®* 

But it soon became clear that, whether in Han times or later, care had been taken to close the 
approach from the north along the Etsin-gol by defensive works more effective than the mere 
border wall, and well advanced beyond it. As we moved across the riverine flat of gravel and 
coarse sand to the grazing ground, known as Ta-wan, that lies by the westernmost branch of the 
rivet*bed (Map No. 42. n. 3), we passed, at about four miles’ distance from T. xlviii. b, a small 
fort remarkably massive, T. xlviii. c (Fig. 233 ; PI. 16), which strikingly recalled the fort at the 
ancient ‘ Jade Gate ’, T. xiv. It measured 32 feet square, inside walls of stamped clay themselves 
fully 20 feet thick, which still stood, to a height of over 30 feet. Among the potsherds found near 
it both ancient and late ware was represented. Accumulations of sheep-dung within the walls 
indicated recent occupation as a herdsmen’s shelter. 

About a mile to the north of where our Camp 140 stood at Ta-wan I found a large circumvalla- 
tion, T. XLVIII. e (Fig. 228), quite close to the left bank of the wide river-bed (Map No. 45. a. 3). 
Its Chinese name was given as T'ien-tsung-ta-wan, its Mongolian as Arun-tokhai-dOrQljin. Its 
walls of stamped clay, about 18 feet thick and as much in height, were provided with large square 
bastions at the corners and enclosed an area about 220 yards square. The low ruins of three or 
four structures inside the circumvallation revealed a masonry of vertically set bricks which was 
clearly of late date. The bricks, in what seemed to have been a temple, measured 16" x 10" x 6". 
The general impression 1 received was that of a later stronghold, and the absence of any ancient 
pottery debris seemed to confirm this. 

About a mile to the south-east of this ruin and on the right bank of the river I visited on the 
morning of May 1 7th another stronghold, T. xlviii. d, which to the Mongols is known as Taralingin- 
duriiljin, the latter part of the designation (also pronounced as durwuljin) meaning ‘ fort ’. It 
occupies the western extremity of a low gravel plateau curving round from the desert hill chain that 
we subsequently crossed on our way to Kao-t’ai (Map No. 45. a. 4). This extremity of the plateau 
is faced on the opposite side of the valley by the foot of the gravel glacis that descends from the 
easternmost outlier of the Pei-shan range above the Mao-mei oasis. Between the two the river- 
bed contracts to less than half a mile. The stronghold, imposing in its ruin, looked on the whole 
older than T. xlviii. e. Various features pointed to successive structural changes, but there was no 
definite evidence to date them. 

As the sketch-plan shows, there is an inner fort of irregular oblong shape, enclosing an area 
roughly 250 by 185 feet. The walls of stamped clay, about 12 feet thick at the base and still standing 
in places to a height of about 25 feet, are strengthened by two solid bastions, one at the south- 
western corner arid one on the western face. The gate leading through the eastern curtain is 
protected by an oblong outwork with walls of lesser strength, and within, moreover, by massive 
flanking towers. The inside faces of the latter show a revetment of manifestly later masonry in 
which c()urses of bricks set flat and upright alternate. A similar revetment covers a great portion 
• See below, pp. 507 sq. •* See above, p. 369, note 15. 
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of the eastern wall on the outside. The walls of the fort had suffered but little except on the north 
and south faces. There they showed breaches which did not appear to be due to wind-erosion. 

A much larger outer enclosure adjoined this fort on the north and east ; its walls, also of stamped 
clay, but only 5 or 6 feet thick, could be traced for about 700 and 500 feet, respectively. These 
walls were badly decayed, but towers of varying sizes intended to strengthen them survived in 
several places. The position of the end of the northern wall towards the river could not be deter- 
mined,' and the western wall had disappeared completely, having probably been carried away by 
a flood of the river. 

Within the inner fort, walls of two small structures survived to a height of a few feet, the masonry Uncertain 
showing courses of vertically set bricks. Excavation brought to light only remains of the roofing ; 
nor did the refuse found in the south- 
west and south-east angles of the en- 
closure yield any datable objects. The 
clearing of two shallow depressions, prob- 
ably marking the position of wells, one 
in the inner, the other in the outer fort, 
could not be attempted. .So for chrono- 
logical indications I had to fall back on 
what could be gathered from the remains 
of pottery ; these were very plentiful, 
especially within the outer circumvalla- 
tion. Among the potsherds fragments 
of hard grey ware, with or without 
‘ string ’ or ‘ mat ’ marks, prevailed, dis- 
tinctly suggestive of antiquity. Pieces 
of plain whitish-grey glazed ware were 
few. Most significant, perhaps, was the 
total absence, so far as I could observe, 
of porcelain and of such glazed ware as 
1 had found at the sites of the Sung 
period that I had previously examined. 

The irregularity in the plan of the 
inner fort speaks against its attribution 

to Han times, at least in its present shape, while the absence of such pottery as is common at Khara- 
khoto or Ch'iao-tzQ makes it difficult to believe that the stronghold could have seen pr«)long(‘d 
occupation either during the period of Sung or that of Hsi-hsia domination. 1 was therefore led to 
conjecture that the construction of the Taralingin-duriiljin defences might originally date, f)erhaps, 
from the troubled epoch which prevailed between the close of Han times and tint advent of the 
T'ang dynasty, and again after the Tibetan conquest of the Kan-su marches (c. a. d. 750), when 
inroads of Turkish and other nomad tribes from the north must often have threatened the security 
of the Chinese settlements along the Kan-chou river and the foot of the Nan-shan. But some of 
the repairs may well be due to later temporary occupation. 

A ride of two miles diagonally across the widening bed of the river brought us back again to First 
the Etsin-gol route on the left bank. There in a small Mongol encampment, the first met with, 

' Malum ’, our itinerant Lama, discovered a relative in the owner of one of the few felt tents. This 
unexpected meeting was not without its interest. Malum had drifted years before to the Tun- 
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huang marches from the T'ien-shan grazing grounds above Kara-shahr. His discovery of a 
relation here more than seven hundred miles away in a straight line from their former common 
haunts illustrates the huge distances over which Mongols are prepared to move in search of grazing 
or for other purposes. I was eager later on to secure the guidance of this much>travelled Mongol 
for the autumn’s journey across the Pei-shan, but unfortunately did not succeed. 

Tower A farther march of two miles by the caravan track across the bare gravel Sai brought us to the 

T. XLviii. f. watch-tower that we were to meet along the left bank of the Etsin-gol above the river's delta. 

This tower, T. xlviii. f, stood on a low ridge commanding a distant view of the riverine plain and 
of the utterly bare glacis that stretches down towards it both from the Pei-shan hills to the north- 
west and from the desert plateaus to the east and south-east. The tower was of exactly the same 
shape and size as T. xi.viii. b, measuring originally 20 feet square at the base and tapering some-- 
what towards the top, which was about 22 feet above the ground. But it was built of solid bricks, 
measuring 14" x 8" x 5", just like the other ancient watch-tower, T. xlviii. a, on the extreme northern 
stretch of the Mao-mei Limes. A thin revetment of stamped clay which had been added later, 
apjJarently with a view to enlarging the space on the top, had for the most part fallen off again. 

The forts of Ta-wan were fully visible from this tower T. xlviii. f, which, as its construction 
proves, belonged to the Mao-mei Limes. There can therefore be little doubt that it served as an 
advanced look-out post for that Limes, like the towers T. i and T. ii which we found guarding the 
Lop desert route where it approaches the western extremity of the Tun-huang Limes.* Neither 
refuse nor pottery debris was found near it. It deserves to be noted that on the opposite side of the 
river, and at a distance of about three miles from the tower T. xlviii. f, there stands facing it the 
small but very massive fort known as Ulan-diiruljin, which in view of its similarity to T. xlviii. c 
in point of size and construction may also belong to Han times.® 

The remainder of that day’s march took us across a wide and bare plain of gravel to the halting- 
place of Ulan-else, a narrow patch of vegetation and wild poplars by the left bank of the winding 
river. No structural remains of any kind were seen on these sixteen miles, though the ground was 
perfectly open and the atmosphere quite clear, a storm on the preceding evening having brought 
some light rain. We had entered ground which, though on an old line of traffic towards the heart 
of Mongolia, could never have seen settled Chinese life. And here the chapters dealing with our 
search for, the ancient border line by which that life was to be protected may appropriately be 
brought to a close. 
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Section III.— LIST OF ANTIQUES FROM RUINS OF HAN LIMES 
OBJECTS FOUND OR EXCAVATED IN DIFFERENT LOCALITIES ALONG LIMES 


T. 01. Lug of wooden bowl, similar to T. xMti. k. 026, 
but slightly smaller. Similar ornament, with addition 
inside rim of two thin black lines, with yellow line below, 
and between black lines groups of transverse lines, dots, 
&c., as ornament. 4i*xiJ''. PI. XLVII. 

♦ Cf. Serindia, ii. pp. 638 sq. It seems likely that the tower 
shown in Map No. 42. ». 3 on the gravel glacis above our 
Camp 140, and about two miles distant, served as a link 
between the watch-post thrown out at T. xi.viif. f and the 
watch-tower T. xlviii. b on the line of the Limes itself. I 
now regret that time did not allow me to visit it. The direct 
distance between the two is about seven miles, not too great 


T. 03 . Iron centre-bit, with three-pointed end and 
thickened shank. Used for making circle and dot ornament 
frequent on bone, ivory and wooden objects of Asiatic, 
Roman, Greek, &c., origin. Diam. of circle made by tool 
full ,♦ 5F X at broadest part. PI. XLII. 

for fire signals. 

Regarding the line of watch-towers, probably also 
advanced watch-posts, to be found on the gravel Sai overlook- 
ing the riverine flat from the east, above and below Taralingin- 
dQrfiljin, see below, p. 507. 

® See the sketch-plan, PI. 16 ; cf. below, p. 507. 
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T. 03. Fr. of plaited cane basket^ made of two layers plait (also double) sewn to it, one outside and one inside 

of plait ; prob. circular when complete. Edge upturned preserved to h. only of ij'. Diam. c. lo'. PI. XLVI. 

at wide angle and thickened by having two bands of 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED BENEATH LIMES WALL NEAR WATCH-TOWER T. Ill 


T. III. 01. Wooden writing-slip, blank. 9I' x x 3^,*. 
T. lu. oa. Specimen of reeds from wall, much broken. 
Length 6*. 

T. III. 03. Misc. frs. of plain silks ; crimson, blue, 
green, and cream ; latter with fine rib. Gr. M. 4!*. 

T. III. 04. Strip of leather, doubled and overheaded 
with coarse string along joined edges. 6i' x i J*. 

T. III. 05. Frs. of woollen canvas, coarse dark brown. 
Very brittle. Average length i J'. 


T. III. 06. Fr. of splintered wood, possibly from lug of 
bowl. 

T. III. 07-8. Two frs. of woollen canvas, natural buff, 
medium thicknes.s ; 08 with seam. Gr. M. (08) 9'. 

T. III. 09. Head of featliery grass ; very brittle. 
Length 9*. 

'T. III. 010. Specimen of cane. Length 1*. PI. XLVI. 


OBJECTS FOUND AT WATCH-TOWERS T. IV. a, b 


T. IV. a. 01. Fr. of iron ; from side of vessel. 2* x i}* x 

A'. 

T. IV. a. oa. Specimen of reeds from fascines of wall, 
T. IV. a ; also of reed rope securing longitudinal fascines. 
Gr. length 6*. 

T. IV. a. 03. Fr. of pottery vessel with wide horizontal 
lip. Moderately fine clay, grey. Lip li' 

broad. PI. XLVIII. 


T. IV. b. 01. Fr. of pottery; part of mouth of iin|*lazed 
pottery, with almost flat oversailing rim. Surfaces fiori- 
zontally ribbed. Reddish inside, grey out. Upper 
surface of rim jjart reddish, but grey towards outer edge. 
3* X X J*.» Rim I*. 

T. IV. b. oa. Fr. of pottery vessel, with prominent 
thickened rim and nearly horizontal shoulder. Grey, 
moderately fine. Gr. M. 6', thickness |* to |*. PI. XLVIII. 


OBJECTS FOUND AT WATCH-TOWERS T. VIII, XI, XIII 


T. viii. 01, Specimen of whitewash layer, from wall 
of tower, T. viii. Two pieces, z. 4* x 3'. 

T. XI. oi-a. Two frs. of porcelain bowl, with under- 
glaze decoration in blue. Same ware and pattern as 
T. XLiii. 1 . 06-g (f.v.). 01 shows part of bottom with 

base-ring ; 02, small fr. of rim. 01 length sj", h. i i". 

T. XIII. 01. Two wooden sticks, flat on one side, over- 
lapped about 3* end to end and bound together with 


strip of cane. Both broken off at outer cnd.s. Traces 
of bark on one. 15' x J' x PI. XLVI. 

T. XIII. 03 . Rope, (.'oarsc fibre, with second piece Ixiund 
to first with string. 2' 1' x zj'* FI. XLVI. 

T. XIII. 03. Fr. of blade of iron implement; straight, 
back (intact) slightly thickened, edges broken. Rusted. 

3iVxir- 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT WATCH-TOWER T. XIV. c OF SECONDARY LIMES LINE • 


T. XIV. c. 01. Fr. of plain silk ; buff, fine weave. 6 |' x 
41 '. 

T. xnr. c. 03. White pebble ; smooth disc-shaped. Diam. 
I J*, thickness i*. 

T. XIV. c. 03. Fr. of pottery; from neck and rim of 
vessel. Fine clay black, hard, wheel-made. Neck short 


and curved, expanding lielow to shoulder (broken off 
short), and above to thickening rim slightly hollowed in 
top. X I J* X ,V to Iff'- 

T. XIV. c. 04. Piece of silk waste, buff. 

T. XIV. c. 05. Scrap of plain silk, fine, buff, with scam 
by one edge. 3* x J*. 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT WATCH-TOWER T. XXII. d 


T. xxu. d. 01. Cane (?) stick, finely slmrpened at one end, 
abruptly at other. 4}* x x }*. « 

T. XXII. d. 03 . Lttg of wooden bowl, boat-shaped, 
similar to T. xuii. k. 026 but lacquered plain red. 4i'x 

I'x I*. 

T. XXII. d. 03. Wooden disc, roughly made, warped 
and split. Use uncertain. Diam. 5', thickness 

T. wwft. d. 04. Wooden comb, with arched back and 
fine short teeth. H. 2 |*, width if'. PI. XLVII. 


T. XXII. d. 05-6. Two wooden spatulas, shaixifl as 
T. XXIII. a. 07, but shorter. 05 broken off at handle end, 
06 trimmed to point and carefully smoothed all over ; 
cf. T. XUII. k. oio-ji, XLiv. b. 02. Length 4*, gr. 
width ij", gr. thickness A'- FI. XLVII. 

T. XXII. d. 07. Fr. of plain silk, cream-coloured, fine 
ribbed weave. Gr. M. 4*. 

T. xxu. d. 08-9. Two frs. of woollen fabric, natural 
buff ; plain weave. 08 very irregular ; 09 stained with 
black ink or paint. Gr. M. (09) 9'. 
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FROM SU-CHOU TO THE LIMES OF MAO-MEI 


[Chap. Xn 


T.'xxii. d. oio. Bundle of silk(?) waste; c. 3*xiF> 
(diam.). 

T. XXII. d. on, oia. Specimens of grain. 

T. XXII. d. oas. Wooden writing-slip, blank. Decaying 
wood, warped and broken. Gr. fr. 6J* x i*. 

T. XXII. d. oay. Wooden peg ; roughly cut, with gro- 
tesque face roughly drawn in ink at top. Cf. T. xliii. j. 
oi, and Ser. iv. PI. LII, T. vi. b. i. 002-4. Si^xl'x^*. 
PI. XLVII. 

T. XXII. d. i. OI. Frs. of cotton (?) fabric ; coarse, plain, 
natural buff, knotted together, with scrap of plain buff 
silk sewn to it. Gr. M. 9*. 

OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT 

T. XXII. e. 01. Fr. of pottery. Part of wall of wheel- 
made vessel ; unglazed. Reddish grey. 3}* x 2^' x f*. 

T. ^xii. e. oa. Wooden comb ; parabolic back with fine 
teeth, of which many broken. Similar to T. xxii. d. 04. 

3' X a". 

T. XXII. e. on. Fr. of wooden bow or cross-bow (?), in 
two pieces. Irregularly pentagonal in section. Outer 
face shaved down at upper end. Broad transverse notch 
wide and deep, cut at 3^* from end. Opposite 
end twisted, tapered, and broken. Remains of pink paint 

OBJECl'S EXCAVATED AT 

T. XXII. f. OI. Fr. of horse's bit. Made of iron rod, 
doubled and twisted closely upon itself, leaving loop at 
each end, of which one is corroded through. Rusty. 
Length at', thickness of stem PI. XLVII. 

T. XXII. f. 03-3. Two bronze arrow-heads ; cf. C. xevi. 
016 ; Lai S. 015 ; Kum. 01. Barbs cut well back ; small 
triangular depression in each face ; iron tangs (remains 
of). Good condition. Lengths and i|”. FI. XLVII. 


T. XXII. d. i. 03 . Frs. of vegetable-fibre string, various 
thicknesses, knotted together. Gr. length 9*. 

T. XXII. d. i. 03. Fr. of vegetable-fibre fabric ; warp 
widely spaced and weft of pairs of picks, wrapped-twined. 
Prob. part of shoe sole. 10' x }*. PI. XLVI. 

T. XXII. d. 1 . 04. Handful of silk waste, natural buff. 

T. XXII. d. i. 05-7. Three frs. of plain silk ; red, buff, 
and blue, resp. Gr. length 7*. 

T. XXII. d. i. 08. Fr. of cane, perhaps from writing-slip. 
Blank. 2rxi'. 

WATCH-TOWER T. XXII. E 

over whole, and of Chin, inscr. on four faces, mostly in 
small neat hand but almost effaced. Wood hard. Length 
(both frs. joined) i6i', gr. thickness J" x f*. PI. XLVI. 

T. xxu. e. 013 . Wooden seal-case, as Ser. iv. PI. Llll, 
T. XIX. ii. 001 (cf. ii. p. 77x,T. viii. 5, type a), but unfinished. 
Block squared, and three grooves sawn across, but cavity 
not cut out. if' sq. x PI. XLVII. 

T. XXII. e. 013. Broom of feathery-headed grass, 

tied round with string; sec Ap$e. Kkotan,u. PI. LXXIII, 
D. II. on. Length 1' 11", diam. ij*. PI. XLVI. 

WATCH-TOWER T. XXII. F 

T. xxu. f. 04. Fr. of plain silk, very fine, natural buff. 
Gr. M. 

T. XXII. f. 05. Bronze strap-end (?). D-shaped plate ; 
slightly convex in front, flat at back, with hole through 
for pin at each end of straight side, and two holes dose 
together in middle of long curve. Fair condition. Length 
}*, gr. width thickness e. PI. XLVII. 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT WATCH-TOWERS T. XXIII, T. XXIII. A 


T. XXIII. 01. Wooden object ; peg (?), square at one 
end, chamfered and tapering towards other ; square 
reversed again, abruptly forming nut-like end with outer 
comers chamfered into octagon. Roughly made. Origin- 
ally painted black. 6' x i|'. PI. XLVI. 

T. XXIII. a. 01. Shoe, well made of string with open-work 
string uppers ; as Ser. iv. PI. XXXVII, L.A. vi. ii. 0025. 
8J' X 3'. Broken. PI. XLVI. 

T. xxiii. a. 03 . Fr. of shoe ; part of uppers, similar to 
preceding but of finer string very closely worked. 

T. XXIII. a. 03. Wooden stopper (?) ; shaped like bottle 
cork. Roughly cut. 2|'xi|*. 

T. xxui. a. 04. Wooden stick ; natural form, with bark 


removed, sharpened at one end, chisel-shaped and broken 
at other. Split and weathered. 19}' x il”. 

T. xxui. a. 06. Ball of woollen string, fine but strong. 
Appears to be wound round core of cloth. Diam. a{'. 
PI. XLVI. 

T. XXUI. a. 07. Wooden spatula, with long narrow 
blade broadening towards end. Marks of usage suggest 
a stirring implement used in cooking. Length of whole 
16J', blade 3' x i PI. XLVI. 

T. XXUI. a. 08. Flat strip of wood, spear-head shaped ; 
one edgd cut with small regular notching. Much cracked 
and split. Length ii', width i|'. FI. XLVII. 

T. XXUI. a. og. Fibre. Large hank of fibre resemUing 
bhang. iSi' x 5* x 3*. 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT WATCH-TOWER T. XXIII. B 

T. XXUI. b. 01. Leather. Rough strip, thick, with several and tapering at both ends, as Ser. iv. PI. XXVIII, N, xiv. 

pieces sewn to it with leather thong. 61 * x if*. iii. 0017. 2}* x f*. 

T. XXUI. b. 03 . Small wooden cleat, with nick in centre 
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T. XXIII. b. 03. Tapestry frs., of finely woven rug, in 
rainbow stripes of red, green, and brown. Largest 5* x 7*. 

T. xxin. b. 04. Fr. of pottery, grey, moderately fine, 
showing * mat-marking ’ outside. Gr. M. 7!'. PI. XI.VIll. 

T. xxin. b. 05. Fr. of pottery vessel, generally re- 
sembling T. IV. b. 02. Grey ; thickened rim and bulging 
shoulder ; faintly ‘ mat-marked ’ on exterior. Gr. M. 
4t', thickness to P*- XI.VIll. 

T. xxin. b. 06. Wooden bracket, of same type as 
Ser. iv. PI. LIV, T. viii. 004, &c. Tenon cut off very short 
at length of i}*. Bracket slopes down from one end of 


tenon, and curls in spiral at end ; chamfered at edges 
and painted bhu'k, but has no incised lines. Pair con- 
dition. Length of whole 6|*, gr. depth ij*, gr. thickness 
I”. PI. XI.VI. 

T. xxiii. b. 07-8. Two wooden sticks, with Imrk re- 
moved. 07 trimmed roughly round ; oS also trimmed 
round, fialtened and sharpened at ends. |x>ssibly for pen. 
Lengths 8J* and 64*. 

T. XXIII. b. og. Fr. of felt, covered on one side with 
three layers of silk, one of jrale blue silk between two of 
white ; quilted on with {xrrallel rows of stitching. 34*x 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT WATCH-TOWER T. XXIII. t 


T. xxni. c. 01 (room). Wooden block ; rect. with short 
edges chamfered and one long surface concave. i2*x 
iJ-xiiV. 

T. Xxni. c. os. Wooden lug of boat-shaped bowl, lacquered 
red-brown, with rough black scrolls between two black 
lines on inner face, as T. xi.iii. k. 026. 5* x 14* x 1*. 

T. XXIII. c. 03. Specimen of reeds from wall. 

T. XXIII. c. 04. Fr. of iron hoe (?) blade. Narrow 
wedge-shape in section, hollow to take thin end of handle ; 
one side broken away, and one end gone ; as Ser. iv, 
PI. LIV, T. XV. 0010. Rusted. Length (incomplete) 
a|', depth 2'. PI. XLVII. 

T. xxiu. c. 05. Flat oblong piece of bone, neatly 
squared, yellow, and polished by friction. il'xH'x 
jY- PI- XLVII. 

T. xxin. c. 06-7. Two bronze arrow-heads: solid. 


triangular in section, with angles cut Ixick to form hexa- 
gonal shaft ; as L.J. 01, and .SVr. ii. p. 767, T. ocfjj iv, 
PI. I.III, T. xtv. a. 007. Iron tang (broken off) in cui h. 
Point of 06 blunt and roundeil, of 07 sharp. Pair con- 
dition. lamgth of each i PI. Xl.VlI. 

T. XXIII. c. 08. Fr. of leather. 5I" x 14*. 

T. XXIU. c. 09. Fr. of rope: vegetable fibre. 10" x g*. 

T. XXIII. c. 010. Fr. of cloth. 14* x 3*. 

T. XXIII. c. oil. Wooden peg : pyramidal top with flat 
|Mtint, rectangular shaft. Split on one side. 5 ''x 4 ''- 
PI. XI.VI. 

T. xxni. c. 013-13. Wood. Roughly ix>inted ends of 
pegs, prob. similar to ']'. x.xill. c. 011. .Shaft broken off. 
ij'xj'. PI. XI.VII. 

T. xxni. c. 014. Fr. of iron implement. 2' x x 

T. XXIU. c. 015. Fr. of silk : plain, iliscoloured. 3* x 24". 


OBJECTS POUND AT WATCH-TOWER T. XXIII. n 


T. xxin. d. 01. Fr. of pottery vessel, showing flat 
bottom and spring of side. Dark red surfaces, grey in 
middle. Gr. M. 34', thickness 4" to 

T. XXIU. d. oa-3. Two frs. of glazed pottery ; thick 
body of gritty clay; grey; glaze, each side, much scratched 
lustrous dark greenish-brown. Cf. Ser. ii. p. 789, T. xxix. f. 
Gr. length 3*, thickness and 4*. 

T. XXIU. d. 04-5. Two frs. of glazed pottery ; gritty 
buff body ; glaze, each side, iridescent mottled bronze 
and green. Scratched. Gr. length ij', thickness A*- 

T. XXIU. d. 06. Fr. of glazed stoneware (?), from plain, 
slightly everted, rim of vessel. Body of fine texture, 
buff ; glaze, each side, dark greenish-brown, thin, evenly 
applied. Cf. Ser. ii. p. 789, T. xxix. i. H. if' x i A'x 4'. 

T. xxui. d. 07. Fr. of glazed stoneware, from plain 
rim of vessel very slightly everted. Body of fine texture, 
grey, very hard ; glaze, each side, of light stone-grey, 
chai^ g ^g perhaps to cream (at lower edge) on outside. 

X i 4 ' X 4 * to 

T. xxm. d. 08. Fr. of glazed pottery. Body light 


pinkish buff ; glaze of light creamy buff, covering whole of 
interior of fr. but stopping short of lower ^broken) edge 
on exterior and showing part of lower wall of vess«*l 
unglazed. Faintly crackled. Glaze has flowed down 
unevenly on outside. Cf. K.E. x. 01. Gr. length 14*, 
thickness 

T. XXUI. d. 09. Fr. of glazed stoneware, from straight 
rim of vessel. Fine buff body ; glaze outside of mottled 
bronze and green, resembling tea-dust (?) glaze ; inside, 
cream. Gr. length JJ", thickness 4*. 

T. XXUI. d. 01013. Four frs. of porcelain; 011-13 
belonging to same vessel. White Ixjdy, painted on outside 
(011—13) with rough floral design in dull blue under faint 
bluish-white glaze ; (010) with fr. of bird (?) or flower 
design, too small to be distinguishable, in bright blue 
under greyish-white glaze. 

Inside, in each case, plain glaze, except one edge of 013 
which shows fr. of plain rim with band of blue on inner 
side. Rivet-holes, not bored through, on outside of 012, 
013. For similar ware, see T. XLiii. 1 . 06-9. Gr. M. 14*. 
thickness 4'- 

3 H 
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OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT 

T. xxiii. f. oi. String sandal ; similar to T. xxiii. o. 03. 
iirx 4 ". 

T. XXIII. f. oa. String sandal sole; strongly made. 
iirx 4 *. 

T. XXIII. f. 03. Five wooden sticks, mostly Chinese 
writing-slips ; blank. 

T. XXIII. f. 04. Two frs. of string mat, composed of 
two-ply string laid as a warp by doubling backwards and 
forwards ; joined by string weft laid in double waling 
at edges and at intervals of 3* lietween, making a kind 
of string ‘chick*. Complete width c. I7''x 10*. PI. XLVf. 

T. XXIII. f. 05. Fr. of coarse canvas; buff. 6Fx6*. 

T. XXIII. f. 06. Fr. of thick string, of vegetable fibre ; 
proH. from sandal. Or. length 16". 

T. XXIII. f. 07. Two frs. of plain silk, one crimson, 

2* X I J*, other green, aj* x 2*. 

T. XXIII. f. 08. Fr. of pottery; mouth of unglazed 
pottery vessel, witli prism-shaped rim. Fine, grey body. 

Well made. 3* x ij" x iV- 1 * 1 - XI-VIII. 

T. XXIII. f. og. Iron holdfast, L. shape. 2|*xt*. PI. XLVI. 

T. XXIII. f. 010. Frs. of silk. Miscellaneous small rags ; 
plain colours ; crimson, blue, brown, yellow, and buff. 
I.argest piece 12" x 2*. 

T. XXIII. f. on. Wooden tablet, rect., roughly pointed 
at one end, at which is a hole. Eight small holes drilled 
along one edge. 41 * x i J" x J*. PI. XF-VII. 

OBJECTS FOUND AT WATCH 

T. XXIII. g. 01. Frs. of string tied together. Prob. part 
of sandal. 

T. XXIII. g. oa. Canvas bag or sheath, hemmed at mouth. 
srxiT. • 

T. XXIII. h. 01. Fr. of thick glazed stoneware, from 

OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT 

T. XXIII. I. OI. String sandal, as Set. iv. PI. MV, T. 

XIV. a. 002. roj* X 4F. 

T. XXIII. 1 . i. OI. Six wooden writing-slips, Chinese; 
blank. Average length 9* ; gr. width }*. 

T. XXIII. 1 . i. oa. Seven wooden writing-slips, Chinese ; 
blank, or with unimportant marks. Gr. 9" x i'. 

T. XXIII. 1 . i. 03. Wooden bowl, boat-shaped ; with side 
handies or lugs, near one of which a piece of string has 
been threaded through hole drilled inside. Very roughly 
made. Knife scratches on bottom. Fur specimens of 
handles, see T. xxiii. c. 02 and T. XLiii. k. 026. 5}* x 3]* x 
2'. PI. XLVI. ' 

T. XXIII. 1 . i. 04. Fr. of wooden bowl ; boat-shaped, 
sides missing, black inside. Hole drilled downwards near 
end at one side. 6}* x 3*. 


k'ATCH-TOWER T. XXIII. K 

T. XXIII. f. 013 . Fr. of pottery from upper edge of vessel, 
showing plain rounded rim and wall slightly ribbed 
horizontally on outside ; has been broken from vessel 
in antiquity and l)cen repaired by means of boring holes 
in cither piece and tying the two together with string. 
Blackish, well-levigated l>ody. Sand-encrusted. Gr. M. 
31 ', thickness J'- I*!- XLVIII. 

T. XXIII. f. 013. Fr. of wooden implement, as Ser. iv. 
PI. XXXV, L.A. IV. iii. 001 ; perhaps stay for dasher 
of churn. Broken off through central hole ; wood furrowed 
and partially decayed. I^cngth 8 J', gr. width i J*, thickness 
I". PI. XLVI. 

T. XXIII. f. 014. Fr. of wooden implement, very 
roughly cut. Use prob. same as preceding. Long narrow 
wedge-shape, flat, olilong in section at wider end. Here 
surface has liecn cut down J*, and large hole (i j* diam.) 
pierced through vertically. Inside of hole also rough, and 
fr. broken off half-way across it. 2}' from narrow end 
a groove, 1' wide and J* deep, has also been cut out across 
surface. Length iij*, width 2J* to }*, thickness 1' to 
ij'. PI- XLVI. 

T. XXIII. f. 015. Fr. of iron wedge-shape shoe, prob. 
blade of hoe ; hollow to receive handle. Sides broken 
away. Cf. T. xxm. c. 04 and Scr. iv. PI. LIV, T. xv. 
0010. 3J' X 2|' X i'. PI. XI.VII. 

T. XXIII. f. 016. Wooden tally-stick ( 7 ). Flat slip like 
writing-slip, with luirk left on edges. Six notches cut in 
one edge near end. Length 7I. 

STATIONS T. XXIII. 0, H 

lower part of wall of straight-sided vessel, turning in 
slightly at bottom as for base. Outside ribbed horizontally. 
Hard greyish-white body. Glaze inside, mottled bronze 
and green ; outside, mottled bronze green and black, much 
.scratched. Gr. M. 2I', thickness 

/ATCH-TOWER T. XXIII. i. 

T. XXIII. 1 . 1 . 05. Fr. of wooden bowl, round ; about 
half ; roughly cut by hand. Traces of black paint (?). 
Diam. 4I', depth i j*. PI. XLVI. 

T. XXIII. 1 . i. 06. Fr. of iron weapon or implement ; 

four-sided, hollow, flattening towards ‘ blade ’ end, which 
broken off. Retains tang of wooden handle, which projects 
(splinten only) at handle end. I.«ngth of iron fr. 2|*, 
width H', thickness ' to A""* PI. XLVII. 

T. xxni. 1 . ii. 01, Eighteen wooden writing-alips, 

Chinese ; blank. Av. length 9*. 

T. XXIII. 1 . ii. oa. a-d. Frs. of wood, roughly cut. a 
and h irreg. sticks ; c roughly spoon-shaped ; d flat, 
broken at one end, notched on one edge near intact end, 
and piece of string tied into notch. Largest (a) 5'xf* 

. xj'. 
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T. xxni. 1. ii. 03. Flat wooden slip, with six notches 
cut on one edge, and /aint traces of writing (?) on one 
side prob. tally. l*x J*. PI. XLVII. 

T. xxin. 1. ii. 04-8. Five wooden writing-slips. 04 
has traces of ink on one side. x x J"- ©Sj Chinese 
writing on one side ; broken at one end. 4I* x x F- 

OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT 

T. xxiii. o. 01. Fr. of lacquered wood ; elliptical food 
bowl with small solid lug handles. Red inside, black 
outside; black handles painted on outer surface with 
rough red pattern, like pea-pod. Smooth continuous 
curved surface inside. Roughly cut outside ; flat at 
bottom ; straight sides from lip to depth of I", whence 
chamfered inwards to meet bottom. One side broken 
away and missing. 51* x 4I* x 2". PI. XLVII. 

T. XXIII. o. oa. Bamboo ; piece of fine quality about 
one-fourth of the complete natural thickness, cut at a 
joint, and cut to thin tup>cring chisel-shaped point, blunt. 


06, parts of Chinese chars, on both sides. 9l''x i'xl'. 

07, rough stick with traces of Chinese chars, on two sides. 

7* X 2* Chinese writing on one side and ink line 

across centre of reverse, vqj'x i^'x 2'. 

T. XXIII. 1. il. og. Fr. of plain silk fabric, crcam-colourcd. 
H'X2J'. 

WATCH-TOWER T. XXIII. o 

at up|x>site end. 4i''xi*. PI. XLVII. 

T. XXIII. o. 03. String sandal, very strongly maile, of 
c.xtraordinary length, being 1 1 1 ' ; l)readlh 4". PI. XLVI. 
T. XXIII. o. 04. Wooden object, perhaps whip handle ; 
round, tapering. Smooth from thick end for about ^ <»f 
the length, then roughly cut with three annular depressions 
for holding gut Ixinds to secure splice. Where Irands 
occur it is cut flat fi>r splicing, the glue iK'ing still recogniz- 
able. \ hole drilled through thick end is square on one 
side and round on other. Narrow hollow chamfer cut 
round edge of thick end. 7" x J"* PI* XIA'II. 


T. XXXVII. a. 01. 

(at broad end). 

T. XXXVII. c. 01. Fr. of pottery ; blacki.sh-grey, rather 
fine but with white granulations ; faint signs of mat- 
marking on outside. Gr. M. 3}*, thickness f*. 

T. XXXVII. c. oa. Fr. of pottery ; hand-made, pinkish 
drab, mat-marked on outside. Gr. M. 61", thickness j^^*. 

T. xxxvn. d. 01. Fr. of pottery ; from bottom of vessel, 
showing flat base and spring of side ; plain. Drab, well- 
levigated cltiy. Pierced with three holes, prob. for ancient 
repairs. Gr. M. 4*, thickness i". PI. XLVI 1 1. 

T. xxxvii. d. 03 . Fr. of pottery, from flat bottom of 


XXX VI I. A, c, 1», K 

vessel like the preceding ; jilain. Hlack-grey, well-levi- 
gated clay. Gr. M. 4)1'', thickness 
T. XXXVII. d. 03. Fr. of pottery, from plain rim of vessel. 
Wall slightly ribbed hori/ontally upon each side. Red. 
Gr. M. 1 j", thickness 

T. XXXVII. d. 04. Fr. of pottery ; Iroin straight-sided 
vessel, with rim turned out at angle of 135° and finished 
off square. Smooth blackish-grey. Wall slightly ribbeil 
horizontally. Inner surface flaked off. One hole drilleil 
by edge, either for suspension siring, or for ancient repair. 
2rx4j''xF* PI. XLVIII. 

T. XXXVII. f. 01. Reeds and brushwood, from Limes 
agger (southern line), ij miles E. of T. xxxvn. f. 


LIST OF OBJECTS FOUND AT WATCH-STATIONS T. 
Wooden stick ; pointed. 82* x J* x 2 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT WATCH-TOWER T. XL. c 

T. XL. c. 01, 03. Flakes of wood ; plain. (©j)ii*X j^o* T. xl. c. 04 6. Frs. of le.itlicr ; three, of white ki<l, 
^ A** (P^) ^ IV* ^ A** edged with holes of sewing. I..iirgest 6" x 34** 

T. XL. c. 07. Wood-wool ; small bundle, such as now 
T. XL. C. 03 . Wooden peg ; round. 1^* x /g*. used for packing. 


LIST OF OBJECTS FOUND OR EXCAVATED AT WATCH-TOWERS T. XLl. a, n, i: 


T. XU. a. 01. Stick. Hard shiny surface. Cut at both 
ends, and bark partially removed. i82* x 

T. XU. a. 03. Fr. of pottery. Upper part of vessel, 
with outward curved rim, thickened and cut into flat 
faces ; one outward, faintly channelled ; one upward from 
first at about 30°. Body curves out from short neck. 
Surface horizontally wavy, by potter’s fingers. Surfaces 
dark grey ; inside dull red. Well-washed clay. 3 J* x a* x 

r- 

T. XU. a. 04. Fr. of pottery ; wall of large vessel, dark 
grey, rather porous and not well made. Surface covered 


with ‘ string ’ marks, acro.ss which at right angles two 
incised lines i2* ap.art and a third i* from others. 54* x 
42 * X I' (nearly). PI. XLVIII. 

T. XU, a. 06. Fr. of rope; coarse straw, thrcc-ply, 
loosely twisted. ii4* x |*. 

T. XLI. b. 01. Drug, in small yellow rods, wrapped in leaf 
of wild poplar (?). 

T. XU. b. 03 . Wooden spoon, roughly made, with curved 
handle. Bowl in same line as handle, flat, broken. 44” x 
{' (width of bowl). 


3 H 2 
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[Chap. Xn 


T. ku. b. 04, 05. Frs. of wood. Three chips. 3}* x 1* 
X I* largest. 

T. XLl. b. 06, 07. Frs. of leather ; thin. Holes of sewing 
on 07. Gr. s'xij"* 

T. XLi. b. 08. Fr. of pottery; part of foot of bowl 
sintilar to T. xliii. 1 . 04, but bright buff. iF x i* x F« 

T. XU. b. 09. Fr. of pottery ; from wall of vessel ; grey, 
faintly string-marked. Fine texture. 2''xiFx|*. 

T. XLi. b. 010. Fr. of pottery ; part of rim similar to 
T. XLI. c. o V Much weathered. ‘ Rivet ’-hole near one end. 

jFxrxr 

T. XLI. b. oil. Fr. of pottery; from wall of vessel; 
string-m.arked ; similar to T. XLi. a. 04. 2I" x 21 " x I". 

T. XLI. b. oia. Fr. of pottery ; from wall of vessel ; grey ; 
string-marked. 1 3 * x i F x 

T. XLI. b. 013. Fr. of pottery ; from wall of vessel ; 
faceted similar to T. XLi. c. 03. 1 F x 1 F x iV*. 

T. XU. b. 014-17. Frs. of pottery ; of vessel similar to 
T. XLIII. b. 02. oi-i, 015, 017, parts of slightly out-turned 
thickened rim. JJody dense grey-buff. Glazed inside and 
out with thin dark grcyish-brown-mottled glaze. 016, part 
of wall, same glaze ; but inside only about half covered, 
leaving remainder unglazcd. Gr. fr. 1 F x t-^" x |*. 

T. XLI. b. 018. Fr. of textile; loosely woven coarse 
woollen twill. Discoloured to dark brown. 3F x 4 F* 

T. XLI. c. 01. Fr. of pottery; similar quality to T. xli. 
c. 03. Lower part of same vessel (?), showing faceted 


sides running to base, which is without foot. ‘ Rivet ^-holes 
drilled near each of the three broken edges and another 
through bottom at broken edge. 3F'x4'xF (nearly). 
PI. XLVIII. 

T. XLI. c. oa. Fr. of pottery ; thickened rounded rim, of 
common red ware, ai' x i' x F (at rim). 

T. XLI. c. 03. Fr. of pottery ; from upper part of vessel. 
Fine grey body ; well burnt and uniform in colour through* 
out. Kim overhangs boldly, the upper surface and of 
soft cyma recta curve, laid nearly horizontally ; the under- 
surface, simple hollow running slightly into general surface 
of side. From rim, side falls nearly Straight for about if* 
with a faint band of two or three incised lines. Below this 
it turns slightly under, and is cut into irreg. flat facets 
forming a kind of flat fluting, each ' flute ’ having a round 
top. (Cf. Ser. iv. Pi. XXXVI, E. Fort, oon ; fr. of glass.) 
Near top a hole drilled through. Truces of thin slip or 
glaze. 4 Fx 4 FxF. PI. XLVIII. 

T. XLI. c. 04. Fr. of pottery; from lower part of thick 
vessel ; of well-washed clay, dark grey throughout. Flat 
bottom, no fool. I.Arge hole through bottom made before 
firing. Small ‘ rivet ’-hole near junction of two broken 
edges of side. 4F x zF x F* 

T. XLI. c. 01. Rope. Two pieces, made of hemp (?). 4* 

V 5 • 

X 15 . 

T. XLI. e. 02. Wooden spindle, broken ; for length of 
3F> u regular cylinder, the remainder the same shape but 
thicker. An abrupt shoulder at junction of two parts. 
6F X F (nearly) to f*. PI. XLVII. 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT 

T. xli. f. 01. Fr. of wooden tablet; thin rectangular 
piece of conifer wood, broken at one long edge through 
small hole drilled near one end. 4F x if* x j\*. 

T. xli. f. 02, 04-11, 013, 023, 024. Frs. of wooden 
slips, of viifious sizes, blank or effaced. Largest 9f*x 
^ 18 • 

T. XLl. f. 03. Fr. of wood ; irregular rectangle ; close 
grained and hard, resembling that of which ancient combs 
arc made. Shape such as might have been ‘ roughed out * 
fur a comb, but with irregular indentation at one end. 
Sides rough. 4f'' x 2F x 

T. XLl. f. 012. Fr. of cord, of vegetable fibre tied into 
knots. 7* X -jSg*. 

T. XLI. f. 014. Fr. of cotton (7) cloth ; showing selvedge. 
4*X2F. 

T. XLI. f. 015. Fr. of silk; buff, finely corded. 6*x|*. 

T. XLl. f. 016. Fr. of cord, of vegetable fibre. 3“* x ^g*. 

T. XU. f. 017. Fr. of woollen string. Length 3'. 

OBJECTS FOUND AT RUIMi 

T. XU. g. 01. Fr. of base of porcelain bowl. Thick 
greyish-white, very fine quality, with ring-base (chipped) 
and two faint blue annular lines on bottom within ring. 


WyVrCH-TOWER T. XLI. f 

T. XLI. f. 018. Fr. of cotton canvas. Length 4*. 

T. XLI. f. 019. Fr. of silk waste. 

T. XU. f. 020, 021. Frs. of pottery. 020. Very fine 
texture, pale red ; partially glazed on both sides but glaze 
perished. iFxi*x^*. 021. Coarser ware; part of 
rim, prismatic section. Red surface, grey inside. 2*x 

if'xF. 

T. XLI. f. 022. Fr. of iron ; rough, very oxydized cast 
iron. 2F X I f * X 

T. XLI. f. 023. Iron nail ; flat, with wide-spreading head. 
IjVxF (head) X a*. 

T. XLI. f. 024. Fr. of iron bar ; square section. if*x |*. 
T. XLI. f. 023. Bronze ball. Diam. ^*. 

T. XU. f. c>a6. Frs. of two green glass beads. 07 ir- 
regular, pale. I* X F X F* <*9 annular, darker green ; 
chipped. Diam. j^*, thickness f*. 

T. XLI. f. 027. Bronze wire ring ; split. Diam. ^*. 

D STRUCTURES T. XLI. g 

Coated with very fine glaze (?) which has lost its original 
polish by fine erosion. Gr. M. af*, average thickness 
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T. XU. g, o»-4. Three frs. of base of porcelain bowl 

(joining). Ring-base. Hard pale grey body, covered each 
side with celadon (?) glaze of soft greyish-green, now dulled 
by fine erosion or atmospheric action. Bottom within 
ring-base only partially glazed, oz and 04 show signs at 
edge of blue decoration under glaze. Gr. M. (joined) 
diam. of base 2}*, average thickness PI. XLVIII. 

T. XU. g. 05-6. Two frs. of porcelain bowls, with ring- 
foot, and under glaze decoration in dark blue. Same ware 
and ornamentation as T. xliii. 1. 09 (f. v.). 05 shows part 
of bottom and foot, 06 lower part of side of different bowl. 
05. H. length 2F> thickness of wall 

T. XU. g. 07-ai. Fifteen frs. of porcelain, prob. from 
different bowl. Hard white body, covered each side with 
pale bluish-white glaze, and decorated with leaves and 
flowers in dark blue under the glaze. Same ware and type 
of ornament as Ser, iv. PI. IV. T, xi. 001, &c. 

09 shows fr. of ring-foot, 07 of plain slightly everted rim. 
07 and <^4 show each small rivet-hole, not pierced through. 
011-13, ®2o are of clearer colouring than the 

others and perhaps belong to different bowl. The last 
shows claw of a dragon or bird. Gr. M. 1}*, average 
thickness 

T. XU. g. oaa-3. Two frs. of pottery ; grey, well washed, 
mat-marked on outside. Hard but worn. Gr. M. ai*, 
thickness F* 


T. XLi. g. 034-5. Two frs. of glazed pottery. Hard 
coarse body, grey, ill washed ; spongy glaze each side 
of brownish black, somewhat perished. Gr. M. z}*, 
thickness J** . 

T. XLI. g. 036. Fr. of pottery ; grey, ertKled. Perhaps 
belonging to T. xli. g. 022-3. i|*, thickness j*g*. 

T. XLi. g. 037. Fr. of base of stoneware vessel. King- 
foot. Hard pinkish-buff, unglazcd. II. gr. length 
21 ", average thickness jj*. 

T. XLI. g. 038-31. Four frs. of glazed pottery Jar or 

vase, with handle. Body of buff clay, retaining a g<M)d deal 
of grit ; glaze each side, slightly frizzled, streaky brown 
and black intermingling. 029 and 030 (joining) show 
shoulder turning very slightly in lx*ft>re short wide neck, 
and plain short rim turned out at angle of alxmt 45”. 
Upper surface of rim iinglazed. 031 shows shoulder, with 
bsise of straight handle, corrugated vertically on oufsidc. 
028, fr. from turn of handle (?) at tup. For fr. of similar 
vase, see T. XLiii. 1. 015. Gr. M. 2)”, thickness F* 1*1> 
XLVIII. 

T. XLI. g. 032. Small bronze ring; elliptical, ends only 
roughly joincil. Gr. diam. j'g*, thickness of wire 

T. XLI. g. 033. Reinainti of iron hook ; oblong in section, 
much corroded. Length 1 width i". 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT VVATCII-PO.S'r T. XI.l. i 


T. XLI. i. 01. Fr. of porcelain ; lower i>art of bowl, white, 
thinner and more finely modelled than T. xr.i, i. 02, coated 
with pale green glaze. King-foot is F deep and thin with 
finely rounded edge. Portion of body rising from foot has 
6 rivet-holes, not pierced through. 

On bottom, outside, within a double circle Chinc.se 
characters enclosed in sejuare. Inside, painted pattern 
in dark blue, of fine lines with bold washes of colour over. 
One small trace of pattern outside. Type similar to 
T. XLIII. 1. 010. Aver, thickness z. F« 3*x*F* PI. XLVIII. 

T. XU. 1. 03. Fr. of porcelain ; lower part of bowl, 
exactly similar to T. xliii. 1. 09. 3F x 2'. PI. XLVIII. 

T. XLI. i. 03. Stick. Natural curved branch roughly 
thinned, leaving thick-knotted end. A drumstick or 
* knobkerry ’ ; prob. apple wood. 15FX i*. Thick end 
zFxiF- PI. XLVI. 

T. XU. i. 04. Wooden spatula, roughly cut. x F* 

T. XU. i. og. Wooden slip, broken at one eqd ; surface 
partly chiselled away on one side. 6F x f' x F (full). 


T. XLI. 1. 06. Part of wooden trap. Irreg. ring of 
twisted gniss in which are bound pointed strips of wood 
on the inner side, their |Miints converging to centre. Pr<»b. 
from trap for game ; us 6>r. ii. p. 782 ; iv. 1*1. 1-IV, T. xv. 
a. i. 009. [Kegarding use of trap, cf. note of Mr. II. Balfour 
in Add. &• Corr.] Diam. c, 6*. 1*1. XLVI. 

T. XLI. i. 08. Fr. of wooden mat or * chick * ; woven 
like cloth, the warp of string, and the weft Af even, round 
twigs used double. Twigs were prob. stalked in water 
for weaving, as although now very hard, they bend to the 
string warp which has left a sharp impression on them. 
String extremely strong. Cf. T. xliii. j. 04. 2F x 3F* 

T. XLI. 1. 09. Fr. of strong canvas. io''x 7F. 

T. XLI. i. 010. Fr. of pottery ; from Ixiltoin of ilat- 
Ixittomed vessel with portion of outward-sloping side. Kcd 
disarloured to grey in {xirts ; unglazed. Part of large 
hole in centre and two others r. and 1. nearer to side, clean 
cut before firing. Part of small hole near one edge. 4F x 
SJ'x.V. 


OBJECTS FOUND AT WATCH-STATIONS T. XLI. jj, x, l, n 


T. XU. Jj. 01. Fr. of pottery ; from side of common 
red vessel. Eroded surface, ribbed horizontally. zFx 

il'xF. 

T. XU. k. 01. Fr. of pottery ; mouth and part of shoulder 
of dark-grey unglazcd jar. Kim prismatic in section, one 


edge up, one presented outward. Sharp inward dip to 
short neck and abrupt outward-spreading shoulder, from 
which body inclines sharply down and slightly outward. 
Well-washed clay. Diam. of mouth 2F* diam. ef shoulder 
z. 4F. pi. XLVIII. 
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T. 3 U. 1 . 1. oi. Bronze stud, with two pointed pins at back 
for fastening to cloth or other soft material, bent over. 
Design : palmetto ; two leaves R. and L. with rosette 
between enclosed by pointed arched raised edge. A flat 
knob in each spandril. Well made. ^ I"* 

T. XU. 1 . oa. Iron rod, of flattened square section ; curved. 

arxA'xr 

T. XLi. n. OI. Iron arrow*head ; hollow-sided, three 


[Chap, xn 

blades. Corroded and thickly encrusted with oxidization. 

T. XLI. n. oa. Bronze disc, with raised rib at back. 
Roughly made, i * x i i* x I*. 

T. XU. n. 63. Fr. of lead wire; twisted. 11*0* x I". 

T. XLI. n. 04. Bronze nozzle. Hollow tube-shaped like 
mouth-piece of blowpipe, ij" x A** 


OBJECTS FOUND AT WATCH-STATIONS T. XLI. o, T. XLI. R 


T. XLI. o. 01-4. Frs. of bottom of four porcelain 
bowls. Same type of ware and decoration as T. xliii. 1 . 
09 (^.v.) and Ser. iv. PI. IV, T. xi. 001. White body, 
except 03 (light grey). Ring-foot to all, and bottom 
glazed inside ring. 

or. Om. double blue ring under bottom, within ring, and 
Ctyn. char. Glaze almost white. 03. Orn. on bottom, within 
ring, as 01, but different char. On outside, round top of 
base-ring double blue line ; above, trace of floral orn. 
Three rivet-holes, not pierced through. In centre of Ijottom, 
inside, plant with berries or buds, withirf wide double 
circle, oj. Pattern identical with that of T. XLiit. 1 . 09. 
&c. ; to it prob. belongs T. XLi. o. 05-6. 04. Thinner and 
finer ware than any of the preceding. Outside, within 
ring-foot, double blue line andfr. of ('hin. char. ; at spring 
of wall, double blue circle ; at centre (inside), flower spray 
and trace of blue circle at edge. On wall, outside, five small 
rivet-holes not pierced through. 

Gr. fr. (05), h. ij*, diam. of ring-foot af*, thickness of 
wall r, Ur. M. 3?*. PI. XLVIII. 

T. XLI. o. 05 6. Two frs. of porcelain, with bluish- 
white glaze, and under-glaze decoration in blue. Prob. part 


of T. XLI. o. 03 ; 05 being from lower part of wall from 
just above ring-foot, and showing continuation of same 
design as on 03, while 06 (from wall) is of exactly same ware 
and tint, and shows flower of same type. Gr. M. 2", 
thickness of all i*. PI. XLVIII. 

T. XLI. o. 07. Fr. of porcelain, same ware as the preced- 
ing. Shows outside, bands and leaves (?) in blue ; and 
inside, double blue ring and leaves. Gr. M. 2*, thickness y. 

T. XLI. o. 08. Fr. of porcelain ; body pure white and of 
fine texture ; glaze thin, even, very bright, without crackle 
and of pale starch blue. Design, arabesque scrolls in fine 
blue lines, on outside only. Gr. M. 1 1", thickness I”. 

T. XLI. o. 09. Fr. of glazed atoneware, from strongly 
convex shoulder or wall of vessel. Body hard greyish- 
buff ; glaze each side, fine brown-black. Gr. M. 2|*, 
thickness 

T. XLI. o. 010. Fr. of stoneware; flat, from base of 
vessel. Buff, with five spots of frizzled brown glaze upon 
one side. Gr. M. il", thickness A** P^* XLVIII. 

T. XLI. r. oa. Fr. of bronze plate ; curved. Plain. i|* 

xT. 


OBJECTS FOUND AT WATCH-TOWER T, XLII. E 


T. XLII. e. OI. Fr. of porcelain ; part of wall and slightly 
out-turned lim of bowl, of pattern identical with T. xliii. 
1 . 08, but more carefully painted. Pale greenish glaze, 
bright, uncrazed and only slightly pitted. 2^* x 2|*. 
PI. XLVIII. 

T. XLII. e. 03 . Shoe, man’s ; with string sole, turned up 


toe ; upper covered with strong blue fabric of fine texture, 
over a coarser blue canvas. The stiffening is formed by 
layers of white canvas, and edge is oversewn with a kind 
of close herring-bone stitch forming a braid-like binding. 
An interlaced braid scroll ornaments top of toe. io|* 
X4'. PI. XLVI. 


OBJECTS FOUND OR EXCAVATED AT WATCH-STATIONS OF LIMES SECTION T. XLIII 


T. XLiii. OI. Arrow, cane ; part of shaft and butt. Notch 
very deep and made of separate thicker piece. Remains 
of feather and black lacquer for binding. Other end burnt, 
iii'x iS,* PI. XLVII. 


T. XLIII. 03 . Fr. of pottery; from wall of bowl. Fine 
porcelainous grey body, covered both sides with deep 
rich brown glaze, appearing black where thick, and showing 
sulphured effect. i|* x i x y. 


OBJECTS FOUND OR EXCAVATED AT WATCH-TOWERS T. XLIII. a-c, T. XLIII. k 


T. XLIII. a. 01-4. Frs. of wooden slips, uninscribed. 
Longest yf*. 

T. XLIII. a. 05. Wooden stylus ; double-ended, with 
centre (handle) of square section, across which are trans- 
verse blAck bands in ink. Roughly made. 9|* x sq. 
PI. XLVII. 


T.xuu. a. 06. Frs. of woollen rug, dyed green. Largest 

piece 7' X 6 y . 

T. XLiu. a. 08. Wooden dowel, slightly tapering; square. 

3rxrxr. 

T. XLIU. a. og. Fr. of hard felt, with holes from sewmg (?). 
9 ^X 5 '. 
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T. XLm. a. OkO. Wooden seal'Case with three saw cuts 
for strings, as Ser. iv. PI. LIII, T. xix. ii. ooi. ij'x 

Cavity {rx ,V. 

T. xun. a. i. oi-s. Fr. of pottery, grey ; from lip and 
side of large vessel. Rim broad, at right angles to side ; 
small rivet (?) hole near one end. Two pieces now joined. 

lo'xa'xA*. Width of rim I iV- PI. XLVIII. 

T. mil. b. oi~7. Fra. of pottery, from one or more 
bowls ; fine porcelainous frit, glazed both sides pale warm 
grey. I.argest piece 3J' x a J*. 


T. xun. b. 08. Wooden square prism, one end p>Ta- 
mid.al. Painted black ; cf. T. xLiii. h. on. ij' x J* x J*. 

T. xun. c. 01. Fr. of pottery ; from flat liottom of vessel ; 
slightly raised broad foot. Ikully washed paste, glazed 
dark greenish-brown inside. 5!' x 4}* x J". 

T. xun. c. 01. Fr. of pottery. Hollow bar, sipiare section 
with upper surface cbamf«-re<l into three irreg. sides «)f 
octagon. Use uncertain. Dark grey throughout and very 
hanl. 4j*x2j*xij*. Thickness r. j". 


OBJECTS FOUND OR EXCAVATED AT WA'ITII-TOWER T. XLlll. 


T. xun. g. 01. Fr. of pottery ; dark red, coloured black 
on surface. Part of rim of bowl. Fine and hard. 2" x 
ii'xr. 

T. xuii. g. oa. Fr. of pottery ; fine red j grey-black 
surface, with close string pattern all over outside, z^^x 

iFxr. 

T. XLin. g. o^. Fr. of bronze mirror. Narrow cable 
border lines within broad, fiat, thickened rim. Fine 
smooth patina, li* x }*. 

T. XLni. g. 05 13. Frs. of bronze, of various sizes and 
shapes. Largest il" x J|* x j\j*. 

T. XLin. g. 014. Bronze arrow-head; triangular ; hollow 


sides, barbed; bronze tang. Cf. l.al S. 015. li’xj’,". 

PI. Xl.VII. 

T. XUII. g. 015. Bronze arrow-head, triangular, fiat- 
sided, no barbs ; « f. L. j. 01. ('t>rroded at b>wer ci\d. i" 
xi*. 

T. xun. g. 031 . Thin head of grass, tied round with 
siring of same at half-length ; perhaps f»>r brush. Cf. 
T. XXII. e. 013. Length loj", gr. thickness J*. 

T. xun. g. 033 4. Frs. of three wooden writing- 
slips; blank. Wood bard, but bleached. (Jr. fr. (ojj) 

,15* V 7 » V 1" 

7 i 6 ^8- 

T. XLIII. g. 030. Wooden writing-slip ; blank, good 
condition, yi* x 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT WATCH-STATION T. XLIII. 11 


T. XLIII. h. 03 . Fr. of wood ; originally rectangular in 
section, cut into oblong billets on one face. Billets approx, 
af'xi'. Interval 1 1 " long X J' deep. Split and perished. 
Broken at both ends. 9J* x 1' x J*. 

T. XUII. h. 03. Wooden handle, of awl (?) or drill. .Short, 
thick, straight and round ; roughly tapered at drill end, 
and rounded at butt. Hard wood. 3!" x i J". 

T. XUII. h. 04. String shoe ; strongly woven in one piece. 
Under-side of sole presents evenly knoblx^d surface. Good 
work. As Ser, iv. PI. LIV, T. xv. 006. ijJ* x 34". 

T. xuu. h. 05. Fr. of woven string fabric, with very 
strong loops projecting from edge at intervals of about 
5". Probably mat for covering loads on ponies, or for 
some similar purpose. Close warp ; weft ‘ wrapped-twined ’ 
at intervals of altout J*. 18* x 8*. 

T. XLIII. h. 06. Fr. of paper. • Torn, tough, and plain. 

4 'x 4 '. 

T. XLIII. h. 07. Fr. of plain cloth; cotton, strongly 
woven. 9KxaJ'- 

T. XLiu. h. 08. Fr. of plain cloth, loosely woven ; 
woollen; buff. c. 2|”xi*. 


T. XLWi. I. 01. Wooden spatula, roughly cut, slightly 
concave end to end. Flat at back of blade which thins 
towards lip ; thickened at handle. Shape tapers laterally. 


T. XLIII. h. 09. Fr. of silk waste. 

T. XLIII. h. 010. Fr. of wood ; small rci^langular billet, 
hanl and roughly .sliaped ; broken at one end, and roughly 
chamfered at other. Plain. 4j*x j'x J". 

T. XLIII. h. oil. Wooden square prism, plain, with 
one end pyramidal. Chessman (?). ('f. T. XLlll. b. 08. 

ij'xrxr- 

T. XLIII. h. 013 . Iron hoe (?) blade, bolldw for fitting 
to shaft; wedgc-sliaped. Oxydized. Cf. Ser. iv. 1 * 1 . LIV, 
T. XV. 0010. 28* X 28* X I* at l)roa«i side. 

T. XLIII. h. 013. Wooden peg, rough, pointed one end, 
with roughly drawn grotesque face at square eml on one 
side. Cf. above, T. xxii. d. 027, PI. XLVII ; Ser. iv. 
PI. I.n,T. VI. b. i. 002. 7 l*x 28 *x 2 ". 

T. XLlll. h. 014. Wooden spoon ; rougldy made. Bowl 
in same line as handle, but coneavo -convex. Rounded 
liack continued up handle, which is flat on otlier three 
.sides. Handle merges into bowl in hollow curvet! .shoulders, 
and at opposite end is shaped into abrupt liook for .sus|K‘n- 
sion. Lip of bowl broken away, fi'x 2*(lx»wl). PI. XLVII. 

T. XLlll. h. 015. Wooden writing-slip ; blank. «/ x |* 

xi*. 


gradually from broad end of blade to wedge-shape point 
of handle ; cf. T. xxiii. a. 07. 64' x iF x |' at Ihickest. 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT WATCH-TOWER T. XLllf. i 
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T. ikLiu. I. oa. Fr. of wooden saddle-tree (?) ; naturally 

curved and cut knec-shapcd with shouldered mortice cut 
through near one end which is thinned to wedge shape. 
Hard and heavy. Charred at tliick end. x 2^*' x il". 

T. ZLiii. I. 03. Wooden writing: slip. Surface charred ; 
broken at one end. Plain. 9* x g" x 

T. XLiii. i. 04. Fr. of cane ( 7 ), with traces of perished 
lacquer. 8" x g'" x J''. 

T. XLiii. i. 06. Wooden seal-case with three grooves for 
string; as Ser. iv. PI. I.III, T. xix. ii. 001. aj'^xij'^x 
1 '". PI. XLVII. 

OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT 

T. XLIII. j. 01. Wooden peg; roughly cut spindle of 
approx, even thickness^ supporting at upper end a gcometri- 
cafly carved head. Pace broad oval, pointed at chin, keel 
shape. Minute depressions R. and L. of keel near lower end, 
for nostrils ; cross cut for mouth. Straight eyes very high 
and widely spaced, painted in black. Rounded at back. 

Hair rises in tall black coiffure bent forward in kind of 
hood (broken), the back of which is chamfered flat, 
recalling head-dress in Han sculptures of the Wou Lcang 
Ts*eu tombs, cf. Chavannes, Mission arch/ologiqur. Black 
hair down sides of face. Sides show bark of twig. 

Head resembles, on a small scale, the example given in 
Chavannes, Mission archiologique, PI. CCCT.XXXI, No. 
815, described as ‘genic protecteur des routes en Coree‘, and 
perhaps serving a similar purpose in household worship. 
The object of the tent-peg-like stakes, shown in Set. iv. 

OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT 

T. XLIII. k. oi. Block of wood ; oblong with wedges 
notched like modern key- wards. Rounded at one end and 
square at other. Roughly made and broken away at one 
side. 4 rx‘irxr. PI. XLVII. 

T. XLIII. k. os. Fr. of wood ; broken and perished slip, 
one edge partly notched into saw-tooth form. Traces of 
ink-marks on both broad sides ; cf. T. xxiii. a. 08. ^ x 
t ^ 1C • 

T. XLIII. k. 03. Wooden comb, with rather widely cut 
teeth and segmental back. One side broken away, x 
ai'. PI. XLVII. 

T. XLIII. k. 04, 05. Frs. of lacquered wooden bowl, 
similar to T. XLiii. k. 07. Red inside, black outside. 3' x 
r,3rxr. 

T. XLIII. k. 06. Fr. of lacquered wooden bowl, similar 
to T. XLIII. k. 07. Lug and portion of side. Red inside ; 
lug black. Outside black with red splashes on lug. 4}* x 1 

T. XLIII. k. 07. Fr. of lacquered wooden bowl, elliptical 
form, with bold projecting lugs for handles at long sides. 
Red inside, black outside. One side broken away ; much 
weathered. 6^'^ x 2^'. 

T. XLIII. k. 08. Fr. of wooden disc ; circular, in two 


T. XLni. i. 07. Fr. of iron Implement. Hollow, wedge- 
shaped curved keel, broadened at one end, where the two 
wings of wedge are turned outward at approx, right 
angles to surface. Both ends broken. 6f* x i to 2 
at turned up portion ; back of wedge i'' ; solid edge 
PI. XLVII. 

T. XLIII. I. o8. Specimen of oats. 

T. XLIII. i. 019. Wooden needle (?), unfinished. Long 
straight pin, tapered to fine point, with flat oval head, 
unpierced. I.ength 4^*^, gr. width i". 

T. XLIII. i. oso-a. Three frs. of wooden writing-slips 
(020 in two pieces). Charred, effaced. Gr. M. 31*^ x J''. 

WATCH-TOWER T. XLIII. j 

PI. LI I, T. VI. b. i, 002-4, ^ind others in this collection, 
may perhaps also be similarly explained. sKxit'^xJ*'. 
PI. XLVII. 

T. XLIII. j. 03 . Wooden heel-piece of shoe last, grooved 
down back, slightly diminishing at top. Scratches made 
by awl or needle round edges on bottom. 2^^" x 2}' x 
i r. PI. XLVI. 

T. XLIII. j. 03. Fr. of wooden bowl ; bottom with broad 
ring-foot ; slit in centre, plugged with slip of wood. Sides 
burnt away. Diam. 5!*". Thickness nearly. PI. XLVI. 

T. XLIII. j. 04. Fr. of basket-work mat, of same 
material and structure as T. xli. i. 08. Thick twigs are 
plaited single, thin ones double. Weaving very close and 
firm. Circular. Diam. c. i2\ PI. XLVI. 

WATCH-TOWER T. XLIII. k 

pieces, has been cut away at edges in several places. 
Remains of black (?) paint or lacquer which has been 
applied by a mechanical circular motion. Diam. 5 x y. 

T. XLIII. k. 010. Wooden spatula (?), similar toT. xliii. 
k. oil, but more roughly shaped and the angular sides 
slightly curved. No notch. Traces of black on one side, 
and pink distemper on other. Worm-eaten. x i}^' x 
PI. XLVI. 

T. XLin. k. oil. Wooden spatula (?). Thin flat oblong, 
rounded at one end, cut to angular point at other, with 
large notch cut in one side of angle. Broken at round end 
and split. 4*" x li*" x i"". 

T. XLIII. k. oia. Wooden spatula. Long handle and 
rectangular flat ' bowl *, roughly rounded at end arid with 
sloping shoulders joining to flat handle. Roughly made. 
7 rxrxr. 

T. XLnL k. 013. Wooden stylus or brush handle* 
round and tapering with opposite end roughly flattened. 
6rxA". 

XLIII. k. 014. Wooden spatula similar to T. xliii. k» 
012, but more carefully made. Edges of blade on one 
surface chamfered, and handle round. 61 "" x t' x 
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T. XLHi, k. 015-17. Wooden writlng>slip8, broken and 
blank, loj'xj'xi** 61 'xF’<F. 

T. xun. k. 018. Fr. of wooden writing-slip, with 
traces of Chinese characters. Perished. 7 Fx A'xiV- 

T. XLiii. k. 019. Fr. of wood ; prismatic section, plain. 
Angles trimmed off at one end (broken), af* x J" x F* 

T. xun. k. 030 -a. Frs. of wooden writing-slips, 
plain, ail broken. Largest 4i' x x J*- 

T. xuii. k. 023. Wooden spatula, broad at blade end 
and tapering to other, which is rounded. Slightly curved 
both laterally and longitudinally. 7!* x i* (blade). 

T. xun. k. 034. Wooden writing-slip, pointed at one 
end. sFxrXiV. 
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T. xun. k. 035. Wooden peg, prismatic, sharpened at 
one end. Grotesque face in black outline at broad end. 
Cf. T. xi.iii. j. 01, and Srr. iv. 1*1. Ml, T. vi. b, i. ooj. 
Si'xtVxi”. 

T. xun. k. 036 . Wooden lug or handle, of lacquered 
elliptic.al l)owl. Inside red ; lug and outside black with 
pattern in red lines consisting of Iwrdcr lines, chevrons 
and circles. Each circle has two concentric inner circles 
and ;i central dot. These appear to be applied cither with 
a stamp or .some other mechanical appliance. Broken and 
weathered. 4j''xi5''- 1*1. XI.VII. 

T. xuit. k. 049. Horn seal(?) ; sq., with rounded back 
pierced for suspension. Roughly cut ; no device. Strong 
twisted woollen cord through suspension hole. Face f" 
s<i., h. F- 


OBJECTS E.KCAVATED AT WATCH ST.Vn ON T. XI.III. 


T. xuii. 1 . 01. Fr. of pottery ; from nearly straight 
sided vessel. Thickened and slightly out-turned rim ; 
faintly ribbed inside. Very fine clay, buff, glazed w'ith even 
light brown. 1 J* x 2* x F- 

T. XUII. 1 . 03 . Fr. of pottery, similar to T. xi.iii. 1 . 
03, but band of glaze narrower. 2" x zF x F> 

T. XUII, 1 . 03. Fr. of pottery ; from wall of small bowl 
with simple thickened rim, slightly everted. Porcelainous 
buff body. Glazed brown inside and out in broad band 
reaching nearly to bottom. Lower part unglazed, ('on- 
stituents of glaze seem to have partially separated after 
application, resulting in a mottled and streaked effect, 
of liver brown, dark green and black. Very hard. zFx 

zFxF- 

T. XUII. 1 . 04. Fr. of base of glazed pottery bowl, 

with ring-foot. Body fine, hard, grey, with black glaze 
which stops at edge of flat bottom on inside, and F short 
of base outside. Outside lightly ribljed, horizontally. 
Gr. M. 21", thickness of wall c. F- 

T. XLHI. 1 . 05. Fr. of glazed pottery bowl, like pre- 
ceding, but reddish with dark green-brown glaze. Gr. M. 
2", thickness of wall I’l. XLVIII. 

T. XUII. 1 . 06-9. Four frs. of porcelain bowl, with 
ring-foot. Hard pale-grey body, covered each side with 
bluish-white glaze ; under-glaze floral decoration in dark 
blue. For similar ware, see Ser. ii. p. 773, T. xi. 002, &c . ; 
and for similar ware and decoration, 5er. iv. PI. IV, T. xi. 
001 ; So. 0051. , 

09 (largest fr.) shows bottom orn. inside with flower 
composed of thin stamen-like lines radiating from centre, 
and ending each in long drop-shaped blob. Round outside 
of flower, pairs of thick scrolls or voluted leaves, and long 
smudge (accidental). Whole contained within fine double 
an n ular line running round inside of bowl. Outside shows 
(in 06 and 09), above, lower part of flower like that inside ; 
below, thick broken lines or dashes running horizontally 
round bowl, and faint line round junction with foot. 


Under side of base, within ring-foot, gliizetl palo-grcy with 
bniwn circle under glaze. 

07 and 08 (frs. of wall with plain slightly out-turned 
rim) show oh outside, at top, thii k festoon (?) band, from 
which hang flowers like the above de.scril»ed, with thick 
horizontal lines lielow. Insidt; rim, series of elliptical 
blobs above faint double annular line. 'I'hen plain glaze 
down to beginning of jiatlem on l>ottom. 

For other frs. of bowls of precisely .same ware and decora- 
tion, see T. XM. g. 05-6; i. 01-2 ; o. 03, 05-7 ; XLII. 
c. 01 ; and for otluT pieces mostly of slightly finer ware, 
or different decoration, but of .same type, xxiii. d. 
010-13 » K- 07-21 ; o. 01-2, 04 ; xi.iii. 1. 010. 

Diam. of bta-sc was 2]*, h. of bowl r. 2I", diam. of mouth 
r. 4F- Gr. fr. (09) 3FX (h.) iF; average thickne.ss 
between F wnd PI. XI.VIII. 

T. XUII. 1 . 010. Fr. of porcelain ; from plain rim of 
bowl. Tliin white body, with lj|uish-white glaze, and under- 
ghaze leaf (Ac.) decoration in blue. .Simihir to '1'. xi.i. i. 
01, and T. xi.i. g. 01 1, 020. (»r. M. iF, thickne.ss (without 
glaze) 

T. XUII. 1 . on. Wooden spatula, with very short straight 
handle. Roughly cut, flat. Blade iFxF, length of 
handle F- 

T. XUII. 1 . 013. Fr. of woollen (7) braid; light buff, 
strongly woven. 4FX1''. 

T. XUII. 1 . 013-14. Two frs. of woollen (?) fabric ; 

fine, plain, oij dyed greenish-blue, oj^ (irregularly) 
indigo blue. Gr. fr. 6F x jF- 

T. XUII. 1 . 015. Fr. of glazed pottery Jar (in two pice es) 
showing plain rim (unglazcd on tup), ami long loop handle. 
Neck and body of Jar almost on .same plane. Handle very 
slightly projecting ; flat ellip.se in section, wide at top and 
narrowing towards bottom, corrugated verticrally on outer 
side. Body gritty, buff ; glaze each side, brownish black. 
For fr. of similar jar, see T. xi.i. g. 028-31.* H. 4F/ 
width 4 *. PL XLVIII. 

3 I 
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FROM SU-CHOU TO THE LIMES OF MAO-MEI 


[Chap. Xn 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT 

T. XLiv. a. oi. Fr. of edge of grass mat ; roughly woven. 
i 2 'x 3 r. 

T. xuv. a. 03. Fr. of wooden stick, hard and heavy ; 
split down centre (other half missing). Whittled surface. 
One end charred, other end shaped but incomplete. 18" 
from charred end, four Chinese characters written in ink. 
261'xirx r. PI. XLVI. 

T. xuv. a. 04. Wooden spatula ; broad and thin. Similar 
to T. XLiv. b. 035, but complete, with handle tapering 
and cut to chisel point. SJ* x i J' x 

T. xLiv. a. 05. Wooden object of hammer-head shape ; 

slightly tapering one way towards ends, but actual 
‘ panes ’ shouldered out to full width ; hole through centre. 
3J;xiJ'xi4'. pi. XLVII. 

T. XLIV. a. 06. Fr. of wooden spatula ; handle broken. 
Similar to T. xxiii. a. 07. 4I* x i J*. 

OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT 

T. XLIV. b. 01, 05. Two square wooden prisms ; the 

large surfaces divided by two diagonals and a short dia- 
meter in ink, with a dot in each end division. One end 
of one blackened, oj, 1 1 * ^ ^ I* > J* 

PI. XI.VII. 

T. XLIV. b. oa. Wooden spatula, similar to T. xi.111. 
k. 01 1, but narrower, and the angular end more elongated. 
Chamfered on the long edges of one surface. 4* x i* x J*. 

T. XLIV. b. 03. Fr. of wooden slip ; rectangular, split into 
two pieces, broken away at one end and partly at other. 
Traces of Chinese character at partly broken end. Reverse, 
large dab of black ink. i J* x 54' x 

T. XLIV. b. ‘ 04, 06. Two square wooden pdsms 

with one end pyramidal, of hne-grained light wood. 
Roughly made, perhaps ‘ chessmen Cf. T. XLiii. b. 08. 
I'xH'xir* El. XLVII. 

T. XLIV. b. 07-9. Frs. of wood. 07. Round stick, 
1 >rukenawayatoneend. Perhaps eating-.stick. 5i'g''x4*. oS. 
Roughly rounded stick, partly squared at one end. 42 * x I". 
09. Round stopper-like object, flattened at one side from 
end to end, and partly flattened on opposite side. Diameter 
dimini.shcd by shoulder i4” from thick end. 
to 2*. 

T. XLIV. b. 010. Wooden stylus; flattened, gently 
tapering and curved slightly in its length. Part of bark 
remains. 6|* x 

T. XUV. b. on. Wooden spatula with broad flat blade, 
smoothed and slightly rounded. 7i* x i|' (blade). 

T. XLIV. b. 019. Wooden cover, for mouth of vessel, with 
chamfered overhanging top, notched for cords. Marks of 
burning. 4^' diam. 


WATCH-TOWER T. XLIV. a 

T. XLIV. a. 07. Wooden wedge-shaped object, cut 
round at thick end. i J* x J* x J*. 

T. XLIV. a. 08. Wooden peg ; small and tapering with 
groove J* from thick end containing string. Cf. Ser. iv. 
PI. XXXV, L.A. V. ii. i. 3* x J*. 

T. XLIV. a. 09. Bag of strainer, made of plaited horse- 
hair 34 * x 6*. PI. XLVII. 

T. XLIV. a. 010, on. Frs. of canvas ; coarse and strong, 
larger sJ* x 34*. 

T. XLIV. a. 019 . Fr. of leather shoe sole, showing 
leather stitching at edge. 44* x 34*. 

T. XLIV. a. 013. Fr. of pottery, from bottom of vessel, 
in black pottery, sides faceted, as in 1*1 XM. c. 03. Inside 
very regularly moulded into low relief spinal. Diam. 4J'. 
PI. XLVIII. 

T. XLIV. a. 015, Bronze arrow-head, three-sided, flat ; 
as Ser. iv. J‘l. LlII, T. xii. a. i. 005. 1* x J*. PI. XLVII. 

WATCH-TOWER T. XLIV. n 

T. XLIV. b. 013. Wooden cleat (?). Rectangular, roughly 
rounded at ends and with roughly squared hole 4* x 4* 
near each end. 54* x 1 J* x 4*- 

T. xuv. b. 014. Wooden wedge ; rounded at thick end 
and with remains of black paint. Well made. 2^g'’x 

iVxr 

T. XLIV. b. 015. Potteryjar; wheel-made. Flat-bottomed, 
sides expanding to shoulder c. 5* from bottom, and thence 
curving in to short straight neck. Straight, slightly 
thickened rim. Upper part of body faintly ribbed horizon- 
tally, as if by finger, and lower part scraped vertically. 
Remains of hemp cord tied round neck. Much caked with 
sand, inside and out ; part of neck and shoulder broken 
away. H. 74*, diam. of base 34*, of mouth 34", gr. (at 
shoulder) 64*. PI. XXV. 

T. XLIV. b. 034. Wooden writing-tablet, unfinished. 
Raised end for seal cav. sawn across with five grooves for 
string, but cav, only partly cut out. Other end cut off 
sq. at length of 34*. Under-side unsinoothed. Wood 
hard. 5I* x 14' x |* to ^5^* 

T. XLIV. b. 035 6. Two wooden spatulas, very roughly 
cut. OJ5 has long broad blade, straight with handle, which 
is broken off short. oj6 spadc-shaped blade, slightly 
curved, and of reddish cedar-like wood. One edge of each 
blade lost. Gr. length (oj6) 74*, gr. width (incomplete) if*. 

T. xuv. b. 037. Wooden counter (?) for game. Small solid 
block, boat-shaped in outline, each face convex and rising 
to more or less level ridge, }' long, down middle of face. 
One face shows shallow groove cut across this ridge, and 
remains of dark paint. The other has a cross-cut on either 
side of centre of ridge, another from each end of ridge to 
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nose of counter, and a pair of slanting lines scored from 
each end of ridge to edge. Cf. Ser. iv. PI. LIII, T. xvm. 
iii. 003. li'x (gr. width) j'x (gr. thickness) 

T. xuv. b. 038. Wooden shuttle (?), with bark on, cut off 
sq. each end. Towards one end surface shaved down so 

OBJE(TS EXCAVATED OR FOUND 

T. XLiv. c. 01. Wooden fire-stick, ‘ female one long 
edge broken, the other with seven holes about |* apart 
(centre to centre) drilled at extreme edge. As}' square 
sunk portion cut out at one comer, in which is small hole 
containing wooden dowel. Surfaces adze-cut. Pink stain 
on edge at holes. Cf. Joyce, in Man, xi. 3, 24 ; Ser. i. pp. 

OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT 

T. XLIV. d. 01. Frs. of silk, three ; dark grey, finely 
woven. Largest, sewn into tubular form ; very ragged, 
la'xig". 

T. XLIV. d. 03 . Bronze arrow-head, as Ser. iv. PI. LIII, 

T. XII. a. i. 005. Slight depressions on two faces, prob. 


as to make a shallow notch running round stick from 
end. Hole pierced through centre of stick from end to end, 
fur spindle (?), and whole of one side cut away for length 
of 3* in middle, exposing this hole as a hollow channel. 
Probably never used. Length 5*, diatn. A*. 

AT WATCH-STATION T. Xl.IV. i 
233 sq. 9 Tx 5 '’x>i''- 

T. XLIV. c. 03, 05. Bronze arrow-heads, as Ser. iv. 
PI. LIII, T. XIV. a. 007. One broken at point. 1 J*x i*. 
PI. XLVII. 

T. XLIV. c. 04, 07. Frs. of bronze sheet. I.argcr 
x|'. 

WATCH-TOWER T. Xl.iv. i> 

faults in casting, ij'x PI. XLVII. 

• 

T. XLIV. d. 016. Iron gouge, made of rod ; one end curled 
upon itself to form loop ; other flattened chisel shape and 
depressed in slight curve. Rustetl. Length 3J*, thick- 
ness e. I". Pi. XLVII. 


OBJECTS FOUND AT IIKRIXSMKN’S STATION, T. XLIV. k 

T. XLIV. e. 01. Fr. of pottery ; from rim and wall of T. xliv. e. 03. Fr. of pottery ; from wall of vcs.sel. Well- 
bowl. Buff body, unglazed. Rim carefully smoothed. washed buff body, glazed dark brown on outside. Faintly 

aj* X 2* X riblied horizontally outside. 2 J* x 1 1* x J*. 

T. XLIV. e. 03 . Fr. of pottery; from wall of bowl. Fine T. xliv. e. 04. Fr. of pottery ; from rim and wall of bowl, 
buff body; partly glazed pale buff inside. 2}*xi|* Grey-buff body, glazed all over dark greenish-brown. 

x^v irxii'xr. 

OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT WATCH-TOWERS T. XLVI. n. c 


T. XLVi. b. 01. Wooden stick, sq. in section, roughly 
pointed at one end, broken at other. 41' x }' sq. 

T. XLVI. b. 03 . Wooden stick ; bark removed except at 
one end, which is roughly cut down ; other end broken. 
Length 9', thickness J'. 

T. XLVI. b. 03. Fr. of pottery, coarse ; grey surface, 
red inside, * mat-marked ' on outside. Gr. M. 3!', thick- 
ness 

OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT 

T. XLVI. h. 01. Wooden comb, with arched back, fine 
teeth. Broken in two. H. 3^*, width 2^'. 

T. XLVI. h. 03 . Canvas, closely twisted in form of two-ply 
rope burnt at one end. Perhaps used as torch^ 9*x i^'. 
PI. XLVI. 

T. XLVI. h. 03. Fr. of grass matting. Stalks laid side 
by side, and bound together at intervals of ij' with string 
like ‘ chick ’ ; cf. T. xxiii. f. 04. 12J' x 8'. PI. XLVII. 

T. XLVI. h. 04. Iron knife ; slightly curved blade, end 
cut in straight oblique line from back to edge forming 
point; short handle or tang with edges doubled over. 
Edge on concave side of curve. 7 J' x J*. PI. XLVII. 


T. XLVI. c. 01. Stone (?) disc, with hole drilled through 
centre. Diam. ij'xi'. 

T. XLVI. c. 03 . Fr. of pottery; from wall of vessel. 
Inner surface buff, wiped smooth, with remains of buff 
glaze. 2rxit'x^a'. 

T. XLVI. c. 05. Bronze arrow-head, of type L.J. 01. 
Good condition. Ix^ngth i}*, gr. width I*. 

WATCH-TOWER T. XLVI. ii 

T. XLVL h. 05. Leather washer with large hole. Diam. 

if. 

T. XLVI. h. 06. Lacquered wooden disc, flat one side, 
convex at other, with simply moulded edge, and hole drilled 
through centre ; coated with red-brown lacquer direct on 
the wood. Diam. s'xj'. PI. XLVI. 

T. XLVI. h. 07. Wooden peg ; round, smoothly rounded 
at one end ; other end broken and chamfered os though for 
splicing at sides. Raised annular rib-like cane joint near 
centre. Hole drilled lengthwise, plugged at rounded end. 
21' xi'. 


3 * 2 
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T. ZLvi. h. o8. Fr. of lacquered wooden object ; black. 
Form in section a hollow right angle, one limb slightly 
curved. Surfaces flat and smooth, with slightly projecting, 
very delicately cut ridge reserved at edges of curved 
surface which is broken away. Other edges of straight 
limb complete, except at inner angle where it is again 
broken away. Beautifully made. Straight side f * x f*, 
curved side (incomplete) i* x 


[Chap. XU 

T. ZLVI. h. og. Wooden block ; rcctai^lar, eleanly cut 
on all sides, i* x x 

T. ZLVI. h. oio. Fr. of wood ; oblong, broken away at 
one end ; i' hole drilled through near perfect end, and 
chamfered down one side. Rough at back, with lateral 
knife-cuts about region of hole. Piece of woollen yarn 
with object, a}* x i' x jfg". 


FROM SU-CHOU TO THE LIMES OF M:A0-MEI 


OBJECTS FOUND AT WATCH-TOWERS T. XLVI. i, j 

T. XLVI. I. oi. Fr. of pottery, buff glazed. Yellowish T. xlvi. j. oi. Bronze arrow-head, of type LJ. oi,with 
buff inside only, slightly ribbed outside. 2^ ^ ^ F- tang. Corroded. Length ij'', gr. width J'". 

OBJECTS FOUND AT RUINED TOWN SITE T. XLVII, NEAR SIIUANG-CirftNG-TZtJ 


T. XLVii. OI, 02. Frs. of pottery, light grey with dose 
string-marks; vertical ‘ stake ’-marks on oi, at intervals. 
Wf 11 burnt. Larger 5" x 2!'' x PI. XLVIIT. 

T. XLVII. 03-5, Frs. of pottery, grey surfaces, reddish 
inside ; with annular scorings and rough festoon ornament 
made with multipronged tool. Well burnt. I.argcst 
4''x2rxr. PI. XLVIII. 

T. XLVII. 06. Fr. of pottery, brown-grey, covered with 
basket markings. Well burnt, i}’^ x x J’’. PI. XI.VIII. 

T. XLVII. 07. Fr. of pottery; from wall of vessel. Plain 
red, irregular shape ; showing wheel markings, pierced in 
three places as for rivets. 3!"' xii^'x y. PI. XLVIII. 

T. XLVII. 08, 010. Frs. of pottery (now joined) ; from bowl 
in similar material to T. XLVii. 09, but flner paste. Lip 
very slightly out-turned. 32"" x For complete 

l>owl, sec K.K. X. 01. 

T. XLVII. 09. Fr. of pottery ; from rim and wall of vessel ; 
buff, partly glazed grey-white. Part of lip present, other- 
wise broken on .all sides. Ribbed as though worked on 
wheel, ij'' X 2F X J". 

T. XLVII. on# Wooden disc, rough on under-side, convex 
and smooth on upper ; edge rounded. Prob. cover or 
stopper. Diam. 2}" x V- 


Sh. 01. Fr. of pottery; wheel-made, of dark red clay 
burning black on each face, fairly fine. Outside orn. with 
annular band of five to six roughly scratched lines and 
comb-drawn festoons above and below. Gr. M. 2%", 

Sh. 02. Fr. of pottery; wheel-made, of blackish-grey 
clay well washed. Outside orn. with shallow annular 
bands, made with finger or broad round-ended instrument. 

Gr. M. iT. 

Sh. 03- Fr. of pottery ; of red clay burnt black on outer 
face, which is orn. with straight comb-drawn band and 
parts of two comb-drawn festoons. Single horizontal 
groove on inner side. Gr. M. i J-J*'. 

Sh. 04. Fr. of pottery ; light grey clay, fine, hard-fired ; 
orn. outside with two bands of comb-drawn festoons.! 
Gr. M. 2 

Sh. 05. Fr. of pottery; wheel-made of grcy-black clay, 
well washed ; outside orn. with band of six to seven 
incised lines, and (below) small fine-drawn slanting festoons. 
Gr. M. iT. 

Sh. 06. Fr. of pottery ; of grcy-black clay, ' mat-marked * 
on outside. Gr. M. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE ETSIN-GOL DELTA AND THE RUINS OF KHARA-KHOTO 

Section I.— THE LOWER ETSIN-(;OL AND ITS TERMINAL BASIN 

My journey down the Etsin-gol was prompted by a twofold interest, geographical and 
archaeological. The latter made me eager to visit the ruined site of Khara-khoto in the lusin-gol 
delta, where Colonel Kozlov, the distinguished Russian explorer, had in iyo8 been fortunate enough 
to make important finds of manuscripts and other remains. Available information indicated Miat 
these dated mainly from the period when this ground, together with the greater part of Kan*su, 
was included in the dominion which the Tangut, a race of Tibetan affinity, under a dynasty known 
to the Chinese by the name of Hsi-hsia,^ maintained from the early eleventh century until the 
conijucst of their territory by the Mongols two centuries later. 

But antiquarian interest attached to the Etsin-gol vallt:y also on account of its c'arlier history. 
Considering its position and the fiicilities it must at all times have offered for noma<lic inroads from 
the north, it can scarcely be doubted that just as Chingiz Khan’s Mongols advanci'd by this route 
to the final conquest of the Tangut kingdom in a. d. 1225, so those earlier northern rulers of tiu? 
Kan-su marches whom history knows — the Creat Yueh-chih, ilestined to become later the liulo- 
Scythian rulers of north-western India; the Hsiung-nu or Huns who drove them westwards in 
the early part of the second century b. c. ; and the Uighur Turks who preceded the 'ranguts - 
had all passed along this natural highway and held its grazing grounds, while their power lasted. 
We shall see farther on how this role of the Etsin-gol valley is duly reflected in the not(*worthy 
record left by Marco Polo of the route leading past his ‘ City of Etzina ’, which has proved to be 
no other than Khara-khoto.* , 

Equally interesting to me were the geographical aspects of this region. 'Idle essimtial parallelism 
of the chief natural features led me to hope that the descent of the Etsin-gol to its delta might 
furnish useful observations for comparison on the one hand with the physical conditions pn'sentc'd 
by the lower course and terminal basin of the Su-lo-ho, and on the other with those which my 
explorations suggest as having once prevailed in the delta of the ‘ Dry River ’ of Lou-lan, when the 
ancient Chinese highway into the Tarim basin still passed through it. 

It was this special geographical interest that my journey down the Etsin-gol allowed me first 
to satisfy. And as the observations then made will also help to throw light on certain (|U(\slions 
arising in connexion with the remains of the Khara-khoto site and its neighbourhood, a brief 
record of them may suitably precede the account of the archaeological results there secured. In 
offering this record as a supplement to what can be gathered from Maps Nos. 44, 45 illustrating 
our surveys, I must express my regret that I have been unable to consult such descriptive materials 
as may be furnished by the Russian publications of the distinguished travellers who preceded me 
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China Branch of the Koyal Asiatic Society, vol. xxx, 1895-6. 
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on ‘this ground, MM. Potanin, Obruchev, and Colonel Kozlov and his companions. The route 
sketches of M. Obruchev and M. Kaznakov, of Colonel Kozlov's expedition of 1899-1901, are on 
too small a scale to furnish topographical details such as might replace descriptions ; but they 
have proved very useful in supplementing the data about the western portion of the delta. 
River-course The first two marches beyond those outlying defences of Mao-mei took us along a portion 
of deUa**^ of the rivcr-course where the sandy bed, wide but practically undivided throughout, winds between 
gentle slopes of gravel. That on the west was clearly recognizable as the glacis descending from 
the south-eastern fringe of the Pei-shan hills. Along this portion of the river-course alluvium was 
found deposited on either bank only in isolated and comparatively small patches. Rows of fine 
Toghraks were to be found on most of these from above Ulan-else (Camp 141) ; but welcome as 
the growth of scrub and reeds on these patches of fertile soil is to the animals of passing travellers, 
their extent is far too limited to permit of their use as grazing grounds. The sandy soil of the river- 
bed, where we crossed it to the right bank at Camp 141, swayed badly under the camels’ feet owing 
to the presence of quicksands. But water was to be found here and farther down only in small 
poofs formed at rare intervals under steeply eroded banks. 

Near one of those patches of vegetation known as Hsi-wan-tun to the Chinese of Mao-mei and 
as Sere to the Mongols, there rose a ruined tower (Fig. 232) presenting some interest. As shown 
by portions of fallen masonry on the south and east, the original structure built in bricks of 
14" X 8" X 5" had been enlarged to 27 feet square at the base by the addition of later masonry showing 
vertically set bricks of quite a different size, 16" x 6" x 3". Another tower, known as Pei-tun-tzQ, 
which was passed about six miles higher up on the right bank, was built of stamped clay and rose 
in fair preservation to a height of 25 feet. Considering the great distance, over seventeen miles, 
which separates these towers from T. xlviii. f and the Ulan-diiriiljin fort, it appeared to me rather 
doubtful whether they could possibly have served as advanced signal posts in connexion with 
the Limes of Mao-mei. The same remark applies also to a tower raised on a base of clay but 
built of bricks of the same ancient size of 14'' x 8" x 5'', which was passed about a mile to the north 
of Camp 142. It measured 16 feet at its base and rose to a total height of 20 feet. 

Long before we approached the end of the second march at Buk-tokhai (Camp 142), there 
came into sight the low but boldly serrated hill chain of Kok-ula. It stretches from the north-east 
towards the river, above which the cairn-marked knoll of Bayin-bogdo (Fig. 229), at the southern 
end of the chain, rises some five hundred feet. On the opposite side of the river there juts out 
towards the Kok-ula ridges a broad spur, rising considerably higher, an eastern outlier of one of 
the Pei-shan ranges which we crossed subsequently on our way to Ming-shui. The two approach 
near Bayin-bogdo. to within five miles of each other, and in the defile thus formed lies the well- 
defined head of the Etsin-gol delta (Map No. 45. b. 2). Even before we actually reached it, the 
ground on both sides of the river-bed underwent a marked change. The jungle belt on either hand 
widened considerably, and the subterranean drainage from which it draws moisture was found to 
gather in springs, which form open sheets of water within a fine reed-lined basin (Fig. 230). 

A rocky ridge, the last offshoot of the Bayin-bogdo hil], bars this basin on the north. From 
its summit crowned by a clay-built tower of uncertain age, a splendid view opened over the head 
of the Etsina delta (Fig. 231). A mile or so beyond the ridge, the river-bed, which here once more 
contained a narrow channel of water derived from the above-mentioned springs, broke up into 
three distinct branches. Between them and to the foot of the receding gravel Sai on either side 
there spread a wide expanse of luxuriant reed-beds and scrub. Many groves of thick-set Toghraks 
rose above it, their dark green foliage well set off by the yellowish hue of the reed-beds. All the soil 
here at the head of the delta was a fine sandy alluvium. Yet nowhere could dune formations be 
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seen, clear proof that the annual supply of water brought down by the river was still sufBcient 
here for vegetation to bind the sandy alluvium deposited by each year’s summer flood. 

Our route beyond, that day and also on the following day, Msxy apth, lay along the jungle 
belt that lines the right bank of the easternmost bed of the delta. On the Sai overlooking this 
three badly decayed towers of clay were passed before we reached the ruined fort known as Bahan- 
durwuljin (‘ the big fort ’), close to the river bank. It consisted of an enclosure, 45 feet square, 
within walls ii feet thick, built of bricks 18" x 9" x 7". It appeared to be of distinctly later date 
than the small forts near Ta-wan. The belt between this branch of the river and the next one 
westwards contained abundant vegetation and great stretches of meadow-like ground. It was 
therefore not surprising to find several Mongol encampments wlien we crossed to that side in the 
vicinity of the fort. Though the nights were still refreshingly cool, the marching in the heat of the 
day had now begun to tell severely on the camels, and those Iiircd from Mao-mei had broken down. 
So we were doubly glad that the rich grazing which we here came upon gave a chance of securing 
fresh transport, not indeed without delay and trouble, from the neighbouring camps anti from 
those found near our next camp at Suslun-tora. 

The ruined enclosure called Ekki-durwuljin, ‘ the little fort ’, on the right bank lay some 
distance off our route, and I was unable to visit it. It was stated to be of the same construction as 
Bahan-durwuljin, but smaller. Their position at the two ends of a favourite grazing grounil 
suggested that they were meant as places of refuge for parties encamped in the neighbourhood in 
case of marauding attacks. Before this a decayed watch-tower built of bricks, I5"x8''x3" in 
size, had been encountered at a point of the route known as Sharakure-.sanje. Its position in relation 
to the two forts suggested that the track we had followed so far marked a route which had be<*n 
regularly frequented during earlier as well as more recent periods. 

After we had covered the first few miles beyond Suslun-tora (Map Nt). .ps. h- 2) on M.ay 21st, 
the scenery along our route underwent a very distinct change. So far, with the (iiK* groves of 
Toghraks lining the river-bed, .always in rows p.arallel to its course, and with the luxuriant vegeta- 
tion extending as far as the eye could reach westwards, the picture was sueli as I imagined might 
have met the eyes of travellers by the ancient Chinese high ro.ad through Lou-lan, when* it pass<‘d 
jungle belts at the head of the Kuruk-darya delta that were .still regularly watered by the river. 
But very soon our route, thereafter lying constantly within a mile or two of the left hank of tlie 
easternmost river branch, entered ground very different in chanacter. Inste.ad of soft saiuly 
alluvium, the soil, within a short distance from the river bank, was now everywhere! graved. Ve‘g« ta- 
tion was scanty and often, where convex bends of the: bed were skirted, the: gre)unel was perfe:ctly 
bare. Reed-beds were rare and, like the groves of Te)ghraks me*t at intervals close to the river-be*el, 
were confined to places where this formed a concave be:nel with its left bank, thus offering a 
better chance for the trees to be reached by floo<l water. 

For over forty miles of march on May 21st to 23rd there was no change in this dreary, mono- 
tonous scenery. On the right bank of the river branch that we followed, called by our M»)ngol 
guides Omne-gol, the strips of vegetation appeared quite as confined anti n.irrtjw. But to atid to 
the desolate look of the landscape, big ridges of dunes appeared on that side between Botu-bbrii 
and Ulan-sukhe (Map No. 45. c. i), close to the east of the bed, a clear intlication that the arc.i 
beyond is not reached by the floods of the river. As we looked westwards of our route beyond 
Camp 144, the distant line of Toghraks marking the course of the Narin-gol, the next river-bed on 
that side, showed for some time across the flat expanse of gravel and then was lost sight of for good. 
Dur in g those marches, until we passed Dzusulun-tsakha on the third day, only two small Mongol 
camps were encountered, and these too were on the move to grazing grounds farther north. But 
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the thorny scrub where it covered patches of gravel offered plenty of food for camels, and of these 
great strings were met. They were being taken by their Mao-mei owners to summer grazing in 
the hills of Kungurche north-eastwards. 

Malum, our Mongol interpreter, had made a prolonged stay on the Etsin*gol seven years 
before. The river-bed that he remembered to have seen holding water all through the year was now 
entirely dry. It was stated by the Mongols who accompanied us to have been so during the whole 
spring or even longer in the preceding three years. Serious apprehension was expressed by them 
and by all the other Torguts whom we met afterwards, from their chief downwards, as to the fate 
of their grazing grounds if this shortage of water in the spring should repeat itself. From Suslun- 
tora onwards water at our camping-places could be obtained only by digging in hollows scooped 
out by the preceding summer's flood below concave portions of the river bank. 

The farther down we moved, the more did the scrubby vegetation, outside the narrow strips 
close to the river bank, seem to be affected by the shortage of water of recent years. It was easy to 
realize here the appearance that the branches of the Kuruk-darya delta south of the Lou-lan 
station might have presented in the early centuries of our era during years when deficient floods 
in the river higher up left them dry for successive seasons. Near our camp at Borgasu rows of 
Toghraks in full leaf close to the rivpr bank (Fig. 238) still gave grateful shade. But a short distance 
farther on the route led over absolutely bare Sai, where the dry roots of thorny bushes, long dead, 
lay exposed. Elsewhere the bigger scrub still survived in patches, where the smaller grassy growth 
lay all withered. Low sand-cones, only a foot or so high, were forming round such bushes as were 
still alive. In places the trunks of dead Toghraks lay in rows, parallel to the river-bed, but on 
ground that subsoil moisture had probably failed to reach for centuries. 

It was near Borgasu (Map No. 45. c. i) that I noticed the first of a series of mounds, shapeless 
but undoubtedly artificial and meant to take the place of watch-towers, extending from south to 
north and about half-way between the t)mne-gol and the bed, subsequently located, of the Narin- 
gol. As the map shows, the intervals between these mounds were usually about two miles. They 
contained neither brickwork nor regular layers of Stamped clay, but in some of them brushwood 
cropped out on the slope. The height of the mounds did not exceed 15 or 16 feet. The impression 
I received was that of rough signal-stations, suggesting a barbarian imitation of the watch-towers 
along the Han Limes. There was nothing to indicate their age, as not even potsherds were to be 
found at the mounds that I examined. According to local information, which, however, I was 
unable to test, this chain of mounds is reported to stretch southwards to the vicinity of Ekki-dur- 
wuljin. 

After a march of about seven miles from Borgasu, the strip of riverine vegetation widened out 
and assumed the appearance of a luxuriant Toghrak jungle such as I remembered along the lower 
course of the Kcriya and Khotan rivers. At Dzusulun-tsakha we found a Mongol encampment 
with large flocks enjoying the plentiful grazing ; and some six miles beyond, near our camp at 
Tawun-tora (C. 147), we reached ground where the area of fertile soil, with large groves of Toghraks, 
reed-beds, and thickets of tamarisk and other scrub, assumed quite a park-like appearance (Fig. 
236). As subsequent surveys showed, this ground marks the head of a subsidiary delta, formed by 
the Umne-gol (or Ikhe-gol) branch of the river. This steadily widens out and stretches down to 
the terminal basin containing the lakes of Sokho-ndr and Gashun-nor (Map No. 44. c. 4). 

At Tawun-tora I was obliged to make a two days' halt. May 24th to 25th, in order to receive 
and return the visit of the chief or * Beili * of the Etsin-gol Torguts, encamped some eight miles 
to the florth. We had also to make all arrangements at this place for the labour, water-supply, 
&c., required for our proposed work at the ruined site of Khara-khoto. The Mongol chief proved 
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a kindly, if somewhat weak-looking person (Fig. 227), and under the influence of the strong recom- 
mendation received from the Tao-t'ai of Su-chou seemed willing enough to offer what assistance 
his resources would permit. That these resources were modest enough I was able to realize, when 
on May 25th I paid my visit to the ' Beili's ' camp at a place known as Dashoba, not far from the 
westernmost sub-branch of the Omne-gol. 

The way to it led for the most part through shady groves of old vigorous Toghraks and a 
luxuriant growth of scrub and reeds. It became clear that as the river near its termination spreads 
out into several shallow branches the belt affording grazing consitlerably expands. In this area, 
which may be described as extending about thirty miles from south to north and over twenty 
miles across at its widest, subsoil water can apparently be reachetl almost anywhere, at a depth 
of fifteen to twenty feet, by digging wells. Wide belts of sandy alluviiim accompany the seviTal 
branches of the river and offer reeds and grass that make suitable grazing for horses, flocks of sheep, 
and cattle. But a considerable portion of the area, between the two main branches and towanls 
the terminal lakes, probably has a gravelly s/idr-covered surface, with plentiful scrub, such as also 
occurred on our way to the ‘ Beili’s ’ encampment. * 

This presented a very modest appearance in spite of its semi-permanent charjicter, the spot 
having been occupied as the chief’s standing camp for .several years past.® Within a rough wooden 
stockade there stood half a dozen felt huts, resembling the Kirghiz ‘Ak-ois’, and tents, contain- 
ing the Beili’s household and attendants. Outside it a small monastic establishment of Mongol 
‘ Lamas ’, maintained from the chief’s ‘ privy purse ’, was accommodated in three more felt huts. 
While everything about his person betokened the softening influence of Chinese civilization, the 
books, objects of worship, &c., were those of Tibetan Buddhism, which reigns supreme in Mongolia. 
The herds of horses and cattle that form the chief’s main wealth, as well as those of his two personal 
advisers and factotums, were grazing at distant camps. 

As the information gathered on the occasion of my visit to the Beili’s camp usefully supple- 
ments the topographical data concerning the termination of the Etsin-gol furnished by Lai Singh’s 
subsequent survey, some observations on both may conveniently be recorded here. According 
to the statement of the Beili’s intelligent chief adviser, who knew Chinese, the western main branch 
of the river, known as Mdriin-gol or Ar-gol, had for many years past receive<l the main volume of 
water; the Omne or Ikhe branch far less, and the intermediate Narin-gol but little. JJuring the 
three summers preceding my visit the Omne branch had seen no flood water at all, while the* Moriin- 
gol had carried far less water than usual from June to August and the Narin-gol .scarcely any. 

In consequence of this prolonged failure of the summer flood all the grazing on the east side 
of the delta had seriously suffered, and the Sokho-nor,® the eastern and small(*r terminal lake, fed 
from the Omne-gol, had greatly shrunk. As a result of this shrinkage the .Sokho-nor, which 
previously held fresh water, was said to have turned salt. This last statement was fully confirmixl 
by Lai Singh's survey, which also furnished the explanation of the change. It shows the actual 
extent of the water-covered portion of the lake basin as a little under five miles from north to south, 
whereas M. Kaznakov’s survey givesj it a dimension of fully eight miles in the same direction. 
The wide belt of ground covered with soft sAdr that Lai Singh’s plane-table marks to the south of 
the sheet of water actually held by the basin in 1914 accounts for the difference. It is owing to this 
great shrinkage that a channel which on the Russian traveller’s visit was conducting water from 


* The map showing M. Kaznakov’s survey along the 
western branch of the Etsin-gol, on Colonel Kozlov’s journey, 
1899*1901, places the Beili’s encampment on that river, 
in a position approximately corresponding to a point about 


15 miles WNW. of Dundun-tsagan (Map No. 45. d. 2). 

^ This is the form of the name as I heard it. In Map 
No. 45. c. 4 the form Sogo-nor, defectively recorded by the 
Surveyor, was retained by an oversight. 
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the Sokho-nor into the western main course of the Omne-gol, was no longer found running by 
Lai Singh. It had obviously dried up meanwhile and thus failed to keep the water of the basin 
fresh, as it did previously. A comparison of the two surveys also brings out the fact that the extent 
of the Gashun-nor, the western and main terminal lake, had shrunk in an exactly corresponding 
measure, its width from east to west appearing reduced from about twenty to fourteen miles. With 
regard to the relation between the two lakes it deserves to be specially noted that Lai Singh’s 
height observations, like those of M. Kaznakov, show the Sokho-nor as lying appreciably higher 
than the (}ashun-n6r.® The fact that the Etsin-gol terminates in two separate, and in 1914 quite 
independent, lakes has its distinct interest, because it furnishes a close parallel to what we had 
occasion to point out above as regards the relation between the Su-lo-ho and the Hua-hai-tzu basin 
on the one hand and the bifurcation at an earlier period of the terminal Su-lo-ho towards the Lop 
sea-bed on the other.® 

The survey of this interesting ground in the terminal basin of the Etsin-gol had to be carried 
out by Lai Singh alone, while I myself was kept busy by archaeological work at the Khara-khoto 
site.* Having to my regret been unable from lack of time to visit this ground in person farther north 
than Dashoba, I must be content with a few brief remarks suggested by a comparison of the 
available topographical data with those noted in the Lop and Su-lo-ho basins. Apart from the 
bifurcation already referred to, the Etsin-gol terminal basin shares with that of the Su-lo-ho two 
surface features, not less noteworthy because they are of a quasi-negative character. One is the 
absence of any very large salt-encrusted areas, and the other the very limited effect that wind-erosion 
is able to assert on the present surface of the ground, in spite of the violent winds that sweep over 
both basins during great parts of the year. 

I believe that the explanation in each case may be sought in the comparatively rapid fall of 
both the Su-lo-ho and the Etsin-gol in their terminal courses. This has necessarily greatly limited 
the ground liable to periodic inundation and consequent salt-incrustation. At the same time it 
has also limited the extent of alluvial clay deposits upon which wind-erosion can best work its force 
when desiccation sets in and leaves them unprotected by vegetation. Along the Omne-gol branch 
the fall of the river-bed between Camp 156, some three miles above Tawun-tora, and the Gashun- 
nor, a distance of about 44 miles, amounts to fully 570 feet, and it is just the same over the corre- 
sponding distance between Camp 150 (Map No. 45. b. i) and the Gashun-nor. The belts to which 
the several river branches have carried their alluvium at different periods are not very wide and 
are still receiving enough moisture, whether from floods or subterranean drainage, to maintain 
vegetation and thus receive protection from wind-erosion. The same protection is afforded by 
the very nature of their surface to the stretches of gravel ‘ Sai ’ which separate these belts and 
are found right down to the vicinity of the terminal lakes. Hence the marked rareness of 
Yardangs in the Etsin-gol basin, and the scarcely noticeable effect that wind-erosion has had upon 
its ruins. 

Yet the strength and frequency of the winds that blow down into the Etsin-gol basin, mainly, 
as we learned by trying experience, from the west and north-west, have left their landmark in the 
shape of big ridges of dunes to the cast of the Omne-gol. As the maps (Nos. 44. c. 4; 45. c. i) 
show, this accumulation of sand ridges reaches a height of 200 feet to the south of the Sokho-nor, 
and stretches for a total length of over twenty miles. We have in it the exact counterpart of the high 
ridges of drift-sand which rise to the west and south-west of the terminal lake-bed of the Su-lo-ho 

® According to M. Kaznakov’s observations the Sokho- that kept a remarkably good record, make the former lie 

nOr at the' level seen by him lies about a hundred feet higher about two hundred feet higher, 

than the Gashun-nOr. Lftl Singh’s readings, with an aneroid * See above, pp. 386 sqq. 
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(Map No. 35. B, c. 4), and which on a still vaster scale extend along the Besh-toghrak valley, that 
eastern arm of the ancient Lop sea (Map Nos. 32. n. 4 ; 35. a, b. 4). 

I have already indicated above the striking similarity between the route passing up the Etsin* 
gol from the heart of Mongolia and that ancient Chinese highway which once led through the Lop 
desert past Lou-lan and the Kuruk-darya into the Tarim basin. Once the traveller had left the 
terminal river-courses facilitating the use of both routes, the ground to be crossed by him was, 
indeed, very different in essential physical features. On the ancient Lou-lan route the terrible 
waterless waste of the salt-encrusted Lop sea-bed lay beyond, and with that the difficulties presented 
by the route which leads north of the Gashun-nor across the gravel plateaus and southernmost hill 
ranges of the Altai, barren as these are, can bear no comparison. But apart from this difference 
in the conditions prev'ailing farther on, everything that met my eyes in this Etsin-gol delta after 
a succession of low-water seasons seemed as if meant to bring before me the appearance that the 
delta of the dying Kuruk-darya around ancient Lou-lan may have presented to those who made 
their way through it before its final abandonment. , 

There were the river branches still ‘ in being ’, left dry for almost all the year but yet carrying 
enough water below the surface to maintain fine groves of Toghraks and luxuriant scrub along 
their banks. But where beds had received no water for a series of years, as had happened with 
the Ovang-gol (Map No. 44. c. 4), tamarisks were growing only on cones, and many of the wild 
poplars were dying. Wide stretches of ground separating the several beds retained only thin scrub, 
no longer fit for grazing by sheep or herds of cattle. Much of the ground near the terminal lakes 
was still covered with reeds ; but sad complaints were heard in the scatteretl camps of the reduction 
of the pasture here owing to the inadequate floods of the last few years, and of the danger of the 
same fate overtaking the grazing in the riverine jungle belts. 

It seemed as if ‘ desiccation ' were casting its shadow ahead upon this ground, and as if the 
Mongols occupying it were beginning to be conscious of it. Yet the present population of about 
two hundred Torgut families who permanently use the grazing grounds on the Ktsin-gol is 
thin enough, considering the total extent of the area. The restriction of the available grazing ; 
the civilizing influence exercised by Chinese traffic passing along the route to carry food-stufls 
to the Mongol tribes northward ; the necessity of resorting to wells and in the matter of worship 
to permanent timber-built shrines, — all these influences had manifestly affectecl their wAys of life. 
We were therefore in presence of conditions Jiere such as probably prevailed among the indigenous 
population of Lou-lan, originally all hunters and herdsmen, during the centuries which eltipsed 
between the first opening of the trade route through that region and its final abandonment. It 
seemed an impressive illustration of the fact that similar geographical conditions may bring about 
similar changes in physical and human surroundings in periods of history widely separated. 
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Section II.— KHARA-KHOTO AND ITS REMAINS 

Willing as I found the ' Beili ’ of the Torguts to give such help as he could towards our pro- Start for 
posed work at the ruins of Khara-khotfo, the raising of a minimum number of Mongols to help in 
the expected excavations was a matter of difficulty. Their camps were widely scattererl, and such 
men as could be spared from looking after flocks and herds were by no means anxious to forsake 
their ease for work intheheatof the sun, generous as was the pay 1 offered. However, by the morning 
of May 26th a dozen young fellows turned up (Fig. 239) ; and as camels had al.so been secured 
to carry our impedimenta and the needful supply of water, we were able to start for the site. 

Our Mongols found it convenient first to take us back to Dzusulun-tsakha, and there spare 

supplies, &c., were left behind. We then crossed the (Jmne-gol bed, here about 300 yards wide, 
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and a flanking line of tamarisk-cones, and passed south-west into a wide gravel plain supporting 
low scrub in most places. After proceeding about two and half miles from the river, we came upon 
a belt of luxuriant Toghraks, and on emerging from it sighted to the south a small ruined fort, 
which was said to bear the name of Sokhato-kol, besides the general designation Ulan-diiriiljin. 
Its walls were 12 feet thick and about 24 feet high, and enclosed a square of 49 feet. They were 
constructed of solid bricks, measuring 14 inches by 8 and 6 inches thick, with a layer of reeds 
inserted after every six courses. The whole bore a decidedly ancient appearance, but nothing was 
found within or around to furnish a definite chronological indication. The eastern wall showed 
a breach, not due to wind-erosion, and the masonry on either side of the entrance leading throfigh 
the southern face was broken. The close agreement in the size of the bricks with those used in the 
Limes towers near Mao-mei deserves notice. 

Continuing to the south-east across the flat expanse of gravel, patches of ground closely strewn 
with potsherds were repeatedly met with, suggesting former occupation. But no structural remains 
werp traceable. Fragments of fine glazed ware pointed to Sung or later times. After passing here 
and there through thin rows of tamarisk-cones we arrived at the large ruined fort known to the 
Mongols as Aduna-kdra. Many dead 'I'oghraks lay fallen around it, none of them apparently 
of great age, which suggested that jungle had grown up here some time after the occupation of the 
site and had subsequently died away again owing to want of moisture. A shallow bed masked 
by tamarisk-cones could be traced winding to the east of the fort. I may also mention that 
before reaching this we came across what looked like the line of a small canal trending to the 
north-east. 

The fort of Aduna-kora, as the plan in PI. 16 shows, consists of two walled enclosures, one 
within the other, but not concentrically placed. The walls of both are built of stamped clay, those 
of the inner enclosure being about 20 feet thick and those of the outer about 12 feet. The walls of 
both enclosures on the north and west faces have been reduced for the most part to the condition 
of mere gravel-covered mounds, clear evidence, it seems to me, that the attack by wind and rain 
comes mainly from those sides. The inner fort (Fig. 234) encloses an area of about 83 yards 
square, while the outer forms a quadrangle measuring about 220 yards from east to west and about 
180 yards across. The gate of the inner fort leads through the middle of the southern face; 
that of thef outer is situated on the east and is protected by a bastion enclosing a court about 40 
feet square. The walls throughout show rows of holes, where large pieces of timber were doubtless 
once inserted for reinforcement and have now rotted away. This complete decay of the woodwork 
appears to indicate that less arid climatic conditions than the present prevailed here at one time. 

No structural remains could be traced within either enclosure. Nor were pottery fragments 
as plentiful as they were outside. They include many pieces of good glazed ware (PI. LI), of which 
specimens are described in the List below, and which Mr. Hobson ascribes to Sung times 
(see App. D). The only definite chronological evidence was supplied by five Chinese copper 
coins, which were picked up on ground close to the outer wall on the east. Four of these are ICai- 
yuan pieces, current throughout T'ang times, while a fifth shows the Nien-hao Hsien-pHng, corre- 
sponding to A. D. 998-1004. This last coin makes it clear that the ruined fort must have been occupied, 
at least intermittently, down to Sung times. From the absence of structural remains, taken in 
conjunction with the abundance of potsherds, 1 was inclined to conclude that the circumvallation 
had primarily served as a place of refuge or halt for caravans, &c., moving by the Etsin-gol route. 
The main cultivated area of the ' City of Etzina from which according to Marco Polo’s testimony 
all parties frequenting this route to and from the heart of Mongolia had to draw their supplies, was 
found by us to lie fully ten miles to the^ east ; the convenience of a safe halting and victualling 
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station close to the old course of the Umne-gol branch of the river would therefore certainly have 
recommended itself as saving a great detour. 

The ground beyond the ruined fort grew more and more sandy;, with small rudimentary 
Yardangs here and there. At a point nearly two miles from Aduna-kora we first sighted the high 
walls of Khara-khoto, ‘ the Black Town across a dry river-bed edged on the west by a belt of 
low tamarisk-cones. It was a striking sight, the most impressive perhaps that I had ever seen on 
true desert ground, this dead town, with massive walls and bastions for the most part still in fair 
preservation, rising abov’e the bare gravel flat which stretches towards it from the riv’er bank. 
A Conspicuous Stupa, of distinctly Tibetan appearance, crowning the big bastion of the north- 
western corner (Fig. 240) and a row of smaller Stupas on the ground outside the bastion, seemed 
at first sight to proclaim the predominantly religious character of the site. But that Buddhism had 
not held exclusive sway among those who knew the town while it was in being, became evident 
when on our first approach I recognized a Muhammadan tomb or ‘ Gumbaz ’ in a conspicuous 
domed structure near the south-western corner of the town walls (Fig. 251). Its vaulted interior 
offered a convenient place for storage, and outside it I pitched my tent, while the interior of the big 
bastion guarding the western town gate was occupied by my men as an effective shelter from both 
heat and winds. How much protection from the latter was. likely to be neetlecl was sufficiently 
indicated by the big accumulation of drift-sand which lay heaped up against the walls, especially 
on the west side (Fig. 243), and the succession of violent gales, almost all from the north-west, 
that broke upon us with regularity every second day during the time of our stay fully confirmed 
this anticipation. 

There was nothing in the surroundings of the dead town to impair the imposing efiect created 
by the massive strength of the town walls an<l the utter desolation which reigned within. All 
round the walls there stretched a bare flat of gravel, supporting only here and there a small stunted 
tamarisk or a few tufts of thorny scrub. To the west this gravel plain was bounded by the «Jry 
river-bed that we had crossed on our approach (b ig. 235), while winding to the south and east we 
found a much wider branch of the same, fully half a mile across for the most part and forming a 
big bay to the south as seen in the sketch-plan (PI. 17). The point where the two beds bifurcated 
was located about three-quarters of a mile from the south-west corner of the town, and there the 
steeply cut banks of the more southerly branch showed a depth of about twenty feet. To the north, 
at a distance of over half a mile, the gravel plain between the two branches was overrun by a big 
ridge of sand, rising to 40 or 50 feet in height and fixed by tamarisk-cones. Its western portion 
had completely blocked up the more westerly of the dried-up river-beds. To the question of the 
connexion of these beds higher up with the Omne-gol I shall have occasion to refer farther on. 

On the very day of our arrival at the site I sent off Afraz-gul with some camels on a recon- 
naissance into the desert to the north-east. A Mongol from Hi, whom we had met on our march 
down the Etsin-gol and who proved less unwilling than the local Torguts to talk of old remains, 
had stated that he had come upon ruins in that direction which had not been visited by Colonel 
Kozlov and were apparently unknown*to those who had served as his guides. All ponies and camels 
were then sent back to water and grazing at Dzusulun-tsakha, whence the camels were subsequently 
to return at regular intervals with water-tanks and leather ‘ mussucks ’ refilled. T wo days later, 
I was able to let Lai Singh start, with the animals brought back by one of these parties, on his 
survey up the dried-up river branch of Khara-khoto and thence across to the Moriin-gol and the 
terminal lake-beds. With the few of our own people who remained and the clozen of indolent 
Mongols as diggers, I myself set to work on the morning of May 27th upon the exploratibn of the 
remains found within the town walls and immediately outside them. The task kept us fully occupied 
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for eight days, and was interrupted only for the examination of the ruined dwellings that Afraz* 
gul succeeded in discovering at some distance eastwards. Its difficulties were considerably increased 
by the innate laziness of the Mongols in their unaccustomed role as labourers, and no less by the 
quarrels that our irascible * Lama ’ M alum managed to pick with this refractory crew. In describing 
the results of our labours 1 shall ignore the order in which they were carried out and deal with the 
remains examined in quasi-topographical order.^ 

The most striking ruins of Khara-khoto are those of its circumvallation. This forms, as the 
sketch-plan in PI. i8 shows, an approximate rectangle nearly orientated. The area enclosed 
measures about 466 yards on the north side and 381 yards on the west. It is thus about 50 per cent, 
larger than that of the Lou-lan station,^ but less than one-half that of the ruined town of So-yang- 
ch'Sng near Ch'iao-tzfl.® The walls are built of stamped clay and reinforced by a wooden framework 
of which the big rafters could be traced in three rows all round the inside faces of the walls. But 
in most places their position is marked only by the holes which the decayed timber has left (Fig. 248). 
The walls are about 38 feet thick at the base, but show a considerable inward slope so that the 
widfti at the top, about 30 feet from the ground, is only 12 feet. This width is, however, greatly 
increased near the north-western corner (Fig. 248), where the top is crowned by the Stupas to be 
presently mentioned, with a correspondingly greater thickness at the base. In places a parapet 
about one foot thick, with loopholes, still survives to a height of 5 or 6 feet. Ramps leading up 
to the top of the walls can be traced at the gates and at the north-western and south-eastern 


corners. 

Gates, 18 feet wide, lead through the western and eastern wall faces, each protected by a rect- 
angular outwork built as massively as the walls themselves (Fig. 250). In addition, the walls have 
been pierced at two points (i, 2 in PI. 18) by passages which are certainly of later date. The one in 
the south wall appeared to me as if made to facilitate access to the ground outside at some period 
when defence had ceased to be a serious consideration. The other in the north wall (Fig. 247) 
seemed needlessly large for this purpose. The fact that both are quite close by the side of a bastion 
clearly militates against the theory of a breach made by a besieger. On the other hand, I. found no 
evidence to support the story about the cutting in the north wall heard by Colonel Kozlov, which 


* [It may conveniently be explained here that at the time 
of my visit ta Khara-khoto the only account available to 
me of the explorations which Colonel Kozlov had carried 
out at the site in 1908 was that contained in the English 
translation of his preliminary reports to the Imperial Russian 
Society of Geography of his journey, 1907-9, as published 
in the Ge«graphieal Journal, xxxiv. pp. 384-408 (October 
1909), and xxxvi. pp. 388-310 (September 1910). Nor bad 
I access to any more detailed description of the ruins as the 
distinguished Russian explorer had found them or of the 
operations to which he devoted his two successive stays at 
the site, when I was preparing the present record of my own 
work there. 

It is only at the time when this chapter is passing into 
print that I received from Colonel Kozlov himself a copy 
of his book dealing with * Mongolia, Amdo and the dead city 
of Khara-khoto’ (in Russian; Petrograd, 1933). My 
regrettable ignorance of Russian does not allow me definitely 
to ascertain what additional information, if any, of archaeo- 
logical import Chapter XXV dealing with the site (pp. 546-68, 
with 33 figs, in the text) furnishes. It contains, however, 
very welcome reproductions of photographs taken of the 


sepulchral monument (marked by me K.K. 11; see below) 
from which Colonel Kozlov secured his great trouvailU of 
Buddhist texts and paintings. 

These photographs had already before been published 
by M. Serge d’Oldenburg in the introductory chapter of 
his monograph on ‘Materials for Buddhist Iconography 
from Khara-khoto’ (in Russian; St. Petersburg, 1914). 
This valuable publication from the pen of a very com- 
petent expert deals with selected specimens of the many 
fine paintings discovered by Colonel Kozlov. It too, I regret, 
remained unknown to me until I received it in May 1935 as 
well as the first-named book as kind gifts from the authors. 
Extracts from the iconographic information furnished in 
M. d’Oldenbuig’s monograph appear to constitute the bulk 
of the remaining chapters, XXVI-VIII, devoted to Khaia- 
khoto in Colonel Kodov’s volume. 

Notices on Khara-khoto, obviously of a pceUminary 
character, by MM. A. Ivanov, d’Oldenburg, V. L. Kotwits, 
are quoted in a foot-note of M. d’Oldenburg’s monograph, 
p. I, from the Proceedings of the Imperial Russian 
graphical Society (vol. xlv, 1909, pp. 463-77).] 

' See Striniia, i. p. 387. * See iJM., iii. p. iios. 
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the abstract of his preliminary report reproduces at length/ But since this story points very 
significantly to some traditional folk-lore connexion between the cutting and great hidden treasures, 
it seems quite possible that the former owes its origin to the operation of early treasure-seekers, 
more persistent than others of whose handiwork plain signs were to be seen in abundance elsewhere. 
In support of this conjecture it deserves to be mentioned that at several points in the north wall, 
close to the passage through it, a number of tunnels and cavities had been burrowed into the clay 
rampart from the inside, while a neighbouring attempt, at the point marked 4 in PI. 18, had effected 
a breach not merely deep down into the wall but also penetrating into the bastion in front of it. 

In addition to the already mentioned outworks, at the gates, the arrangement of which is clearly 
shown by the sketch-plan in PI. 18, the walls were defended by big circular bastions, slightly varying 
in dimensions, at the four corners and by rectangular bastions along the sides. There are of the 
latter four each on the western and eastern faces, and six and five respectively on the north and 
south. These rectangular bastions also vary in size, the largest, defending the outworks of the gates, 
having a frontage of 47 feet. Outside the western and southern faces there were found in places 
scanty remains of a kind of covered way, formed by a wall of stamped clay, 10 feet thick, carried 
in front of both curtains and bastions. Of a fosse 1 was unable to trace any indications. 

The way in which the drift-sand has been slowly but steadily attacking the town walls of Khara- 
khoto offered occasion for observations of special interest to me in the light of those made at sites 
like those of Lou-lan, So-yang-ch'^ng, An-hsi, where wind-erosion has found full play for its force. 
As the photographs in Figs. 242, 243, 246 clearly show, the prevailing north-western winds have 
heaped up big dunes against the western and northern walls. Where the corners of the projecting 
bastions caught them, the dunes have reached the summit of the wall, and here the corrosive action 
of the wind-driven sand has not only completely carried off the parapet, but cut trough-shaped 
breaches into the body of the wall, to a depth of 6 feet and more. The sand which has thus entered 
the circumvallated area has been partly left on the lee side under the shelter of the western and 
northern walls (Fig. 245), and partly driven across the interior until stopped by the inside of the 
eastern and southern walls. Here the same breaching action is repeated (Fig. 242); but owing 
to the absence inside of corners formed by bastions the position of breaches on the top of the wall 
is less regular. Yet the force of wind-erosion was well marked here also, as shown by the eastern 
wall having been carried off for a length of 32 feet to a depth of 6 feet. • 

With the massive solidity of the circumvallation and its comparatively good preservation the 
utter decay and consequent emptiness of the interior of the town presented a striking contrast. 
As seen from the sketch-plan in PI. 18 and the photographs Figs. 244, 245, the greater part of the 
area appeared as a desolate waste with only a few ruined structures rising above the level expanse of 
decomposed clay and small debris, while the outlines of other buildings could be traced only with 
difficulty by low remnants of walls here and there, stumps left of wooden posts, or by foundations 
and floors of hard bricks. Standing on the height of the walls it was possible to make out certain 


* See GeographiaU Journal, October 1909, jgp. 387 sq. 
This story ascribes the breach to a legendary ruler of Khara- 
khoto, * Khara-tsian-tsiun ’, who, when besieged by an 
imperial Chinese army and deprived of water by a diversion 
of the Etsin-gol, attempted to break out here with his 
troops, after having buried his countless treasures in a well 
that had been dug near by in the vain hope of reaching 
water. 

A wide and deep hole undoubtedly marking a well is 
found close to the cutting (see 3 in n. 18) and may have 


formed the starting-point for the particular form of the 
folk-lore account heard by Colonel Kozlov. That traditions 
of great buried treasure liave gathered round the site is 
certain, and there is abundant evidence that treasure-seekers 
have made prolonged search for it by burrowing at the 
different ruins. All I could learn, through the defective 
channel of our interpreter Malum, was some vague con- 
nexion between the breach in the north wall and the siege 
that Chinghiz Kh&n was believed to liave laid to the town. 
About the cutting in the .south wall I was able to learn nothing. 
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road lines crossing this area, particularly in its eastern portion where a main street leading up from 
the east gate to a ruined temple raised high on a clay mound could be followed with ease also on 
the ground. But even along this it was easier to make sure of flanking refuse heaps than of the 
position of buildings which had crumbled away almost completely. Most of the structures within 
the walls, and probably all private dwellings, had been built of stamped clay and timber walls of no 
great thickness, and these walls were bound to decay rapidly once occupation had ceased. Wilful 
destruction and long-continued burrowing for * treasure ’ at a site so easily accessible from ground 
still inhabited have probably accelerated the process, and at certain points traces of Are were unmis- 
takable. This levelling of the interior had doubtless already proceeded far by the time that the 
accumulation of drift-sand outside overtopped the walls. Hence the protection which dunes might 
have afforded to ruined structures had here been of no avail. 

It was easy to realize from the first that a complete clearing of the interior could not be attempted 
with the small band of inefficient Mongol diggers. It would have implied a disproportionate sacrifice 
of time on our part, even if it had been possible to persevere with it in spite of the difficulties due to 
refractory workers, the heat, the dust-storms, and the scarcity of water. So I decided to confine 
our search to those few among the temple ruins recognizable in the western portion of the town 
where layers of debris still remained likely to hide objects of interest, and to the extensive refuse 
heaps elsewhere which held out some promise of fragments of writing, &c., capable of affording 
chronological evidence. In this hope I was not di.sappointed, and as the finds of written records 
in these places, together with the coins picked up within the walls and immediately outside them, 
removed from the start all doubt as to the period down to which occupation must have extended, 
we may review them at once. 

Among the deposits of rubbish, composed mainly of .stable refuse, chippings of wood, broken 
pottery, &c., those found along the sides of what appeared to have been the chief thoroughfares 
were the largest. They lay mostly in places where no remains of substantial structures adjoined, 
and the conclusion seems justified that they had chiefly accumulated close to modest habitations 
which may have served as booths, inns and the like, and which, in consequence of their poor con- 
struction, have suffered complete effacement. Apart from a few fragments of wooden objects 
bearing stray Chinese characters, all the inscribed remains are of paper, and their general condition 
leaves no doubt that they had found their way into the rubbish-heaps as ' waste papers ’. The great 
majority of the documents are torn pieces, many of quite small size, while others, though apparently 
complete, were found twisted into rolls or otherwise crumpled up. In some cases a number of strips 
bearing Chinese characters had been tied together in knots. Among the records thus recovered, 
those in Chinese were by far the most numerous, and so far as appeared from a hasty examination 
at the time, all, with the exception of some printed pieces, were hand- written. A rough inventory 
prepared before the submission of the Khara-khoto materials to different collaborators shows a 
total of some 230 Chinese documents and fragments from this source, as against 57 pieces in the 
Hsi-hsia or Tangut script, close on half of these being printed. Of fragments showing Tibetan 
N^riting pnly three were found, in addition to a Chinese docyment with a Tibetan endorsement and 
Wo pieces containing writing both in Hsi-hsia and Tibetan. Finally the yield of the refuse heaps 
includes 9 pieces inscribed in Uighur script and Turkish language [see Prof, von Lecoq’s App. IC\. 

As no data have yet reached me from the two scholars who have kindly undertaken the examina- 
tion of the Chinese and the Hsi-hsia and Tibetan remains respectively, I am unable to surmise what 
indications of definite chronological bearing, if any, these ‘ waste papers ’ from the rubbish-heaps 
of Khara-khoto may furnish. The presence of Hsi-hsia pieces, both written and printed, suffices, 
however, to prove that the town must have been inhabited during the period of the Hsi-hsia dynasty 
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(a. d. 1032-1227), as its founder is known to have first introduced that script.® But its occupation, 
so far as this documentary guidance at present goes, might well have continued also long after the 
destruction of the Tangut kingdom by Chingiz Khan in 1227. 

[Preliminary information which has reached me from M. Maspcro while these pages are passing Documents 
into print fully confirms this assumption. Among the miscellaneous fragmentary documents in Mongol 
Chinese which were picked up from refuse heaps within the ruined town his notes mention nine ^ 
bearing exact dates. These dates all fall within the period of the V'iian or Mongol dynasty and 
extend from a. d. 1290 (or possibly 1266) to 1366. The latest thus precedes only by two years the 
downfall of the dynasty and the succession of the Ming (a.d. 1368). The contents of these dated 
documents relate mostly to petty criminal affairs, grain accounts and the like, and suggest that the 
local administration was carried on at the time on the customary Chinese lines. 

The discovery noted below, p. 444, of what Dr. Laufer has recognized as remains of a Chinese 
paper-note dated in the first regnal period, Chung-t'ung (1260-4), of Emperor Kublai, in a room 
of the ruined Sarai, K.K. i. viii, agrees with the chronological evidence of the documents just 
referred to.] 

Direct ev'idence in support of the above theory could before be derived only from the ideniifica- Numis- 
tion of Khara-khoto with Marco Polo’s ‘ City of Etzina which will be discussed below ; for the 
dates supplied by the coins that we found at the site do not extend beyonrl the third quarter of the 
twelfth century. A reference to the list of these coins in Appendix B will show that out of seventeen 
Chinese copper coins found within the town or immediately outside it no less than thirteen bear 
Nien-haos falling between the years a. d. 1008 and 1161, while three show the T'ang legend K'ai- 
yttan and one is a Wu-chu piece. It deserves to be noticed that all these thirteen coins, with the 
exception of a piece showing the Nien-hao Cheng-lung (a. d. 1156-61) of the Chin dynasty set up 
by the Nu-chen Tartars, belong to issues of the .Sung dynasty. The total absence of coins of the 
Hsi-hsia rulers, issues of which are known to have been made between the years 1075 and 1226,* 
is certainly very curious. It may be explained, with some degree of probability, by the reflection 
that the circulation of the imperial coinage of the Sung must, owing to the preponderance of trade 
with China proper, have always been greater than that of the local rulers, even within the limits 
of the Tangut kingdom. 

Among the miscellaneous small objects recovered from the rubbish-heaps of the 'interior of Miscella- 
the town, the very numerous and varied specimens of glazed pottery deserve special mention. 

Referring for details to the Descriptive List below and Mr. Hobson’s Appendix D, it will suffice 
to call attention to the fine glazes, generally in varieties of blue and green, sometimes crackled, dis- 
played by pieces like K.K. 021, 23, 36-48, 103-13 (PI. XI, LI, LVII) ; to the celadon-like fragments 
027, 29, 103 ; and the striking effect attained in decorated pottery as shown by the specimen 0116 
(PI. LVII), where the bold floral pattern in olive-green glaze is set off by the scraped ground in buff 
clay. Judging from the abundance of big potsherds of this ware both at Khara-khoto and at the 
rural settlement (K.E.) to the east, this ware may safely be assumed to be of local make. Mr. Hob- 
son considers that the numerous specimens of different types of Northern Chinese celadon, including 
Chtin Chou and TzQchow wares, may be of Sung or Ytian times. On the other hand, he describes"^ 
the few pieces of porcelain (K.K. 025, 26, 45, 47, 48) as probably of the Ming period. The coral 
ornamented with scroll-work, 085 (PI. LXVI), shows fine work, while the numerous beads in jade, 
agate, cornelian, &c., 071, 75, 82, 83, &c., are plain. The remains of iron implements include 
fragments of a dagger, 018 ; a saw, 080 (PI. LXVI) ; knives, 020, 66 (Pi. XI), 77. The well- 
preserved black lacquered wooden tablet, 013 (PI. LXVI), shows incised Chinese characters. With the 
• C£. Bushell, The Hsi-hsia Dynasty 0/ Tangut, p. 8. ‘See ibid., pp. 14 sqq. 

3L 
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specimens of silk fabrics, 02, 4, 6, may be mentioned also the pieces marked K.K. I. 01-4, found' 
close to the temple to be described presently. 

The western portion of the town appeared to have been mostly occupied by shrines. But amoi^ 
th^ only very few retained more than the foundations of their walls or outlines of platforms, 4s 
can be seen by comparing the photograph in Fig. 247 with the corresponding portion of the plan, 
PI. 18. Near the northern wall, however, the walls of a large cella, K.K. i. i, still rose to a good 
height, while the interior held a considerable accumulation of debris. The cella, as shown by the 
plan in PI. 19, measured about 32 feet in width and had a length of over 50 feet, the end towards the 
front on the south being broken. The walls were a foot and a half thick and built of sun*dried 
bricks, about 12" x 5'' x 2", set on edge with the shorter side upright. As the enclosing walls stood 
uniformly to a height of only 6 or 7 feet, while the wall of the niche once backing the colossal central 
image still rose to over 15 feet in height, it appears probable that the roof was carried by a wooden 
superstructure above the enclosing walls. Of this, however, only matrices remained, showing the 
position of heavy timber posts. 

* On clearing the debris of brickwork, roof tiles, &c., which lay to a height of over 4 feet from the 
floor, it was found that the high wall of the niche already mentioned was once flanked by side walls 
forming two alcoves. These placed back to back, one in front and another behind, had contained 
raised image platforms of a type with which the cave-shrines of the * Thousand Buddhas ' at Tun- 
huang had made me familiar. The platform in front, facing south, showed signs of having been 
burrowed into in recent times, and the base of the colossal central image that must have once 
occupied the niche had completely disappeared. Close to the east of the place where it once stood, 
there was found a Chinese copper coin, with the Nien-hao Hsi-ning (a. d. 1068-78), which may be 
supposed to have been laid at the foot of the image base as a votive gift. The colossal stucco image 
itself must have been destroyed long before ; but many large pieces of gilt stucco which had 
belonged to this flgure, probably a standing Buddha, were discovered among the debris. The 
circular lotus bases of minor images, two on either side, could still be traced, The platform on which 
they stood had a horseshoe shape, such as is common at Ch*ien-fo-tung. 

By a passage leading round the cella walls for pradaksind purposes the smaller alcove at the 
back was approached. Excavation here brought to light the main image base, as seen'.in Fig. S49 
and PI. 19, retaining traces of painted floral decoration ; also the bases of two flanking statues. 
In front of this platform two small circular bases may once have carried figures of Dv&rap&las. 
The two flanking bases still retained portions of the reed-covered sticks which once had served as 
cores for the stucco figures. 

The complete wrecking of this shrine must be all the more regretted in view of the rich decwa- 
tion to which the mass and variety of fine fragments of sculptural ornament in stucco and faience 
bear witness. They are fully described in the List, where attention has been also drawn to the 
curious points of contact in subject and style of treatment which a number of the small decorative 
motifs in stucco exhibit with details of the sculptural friezes of the * Ming-oi * shrines near Kara* 
shahr.’ The remains recovered from the large statues in stucco include the front portion of a colossal 
Toot, K.K. 1. 046 ; life-size or colossal fingers and toes,- gilt, 012, 015, 041, 0109, &c. (PI. LIV) ^ locks 
of hair, 040 (PI. LIV), &c., often in spirals painted blue, 0x51, &c. ; hands, 08, 010 ; the paiiite 4 
forearm, 076; &c. To the dress and ornaments of such statues belong the very numerous pieces 
of gilt drapery, on, 016, 021, &c., among which 033 recalls the peculiar f poky' sleeve a 
wooden sculpture from Ming-oi the many fragments of a gilded pearl cable ornament, ; 014 
(PI. LIV), &c., of pearl strings, 092, and of pearl straps, with rosettes, 0S9, &c, (PI. 1411 ), aHo^ 


' See Serindia, iii. pp. 1193 sqq. 


See StrinHa, |y. Ft. CXXvn, Ri. xv; ojx. 
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represented at ‘ Ming-oi ' ; pendants, 0104, &c. ; fragments of gilded tiaras, 073, &c. ; jewel-shaped 
ornaments, 027, &c. (PI. LIII).* The mitre-shaped stucco head-dress, 034 (PI. LIV), is of interest 
owing to the peculiar arrangement of loose plaits and locks. To smaller statues belonged the 
Buddha head, 0195 (PI. LIII), and the hne hand, i. 017 (PI. LlII). 

Friezes in stucco relief, like those of Ming-oi, probably furnished the excellently modelled small Fragments, 
figure of a fat laughing * Ho-shang ’, K.K. i. 0142 (PI. XLIX) ; the demons’ heads, 036, 69 (PI. LIV) ; Stucco 
the fragments of figures clad in skin, 037, &c. ; the saddled horse, 0121 (PI. LV) ; fragments of 
gilded mail, 0126, and others. What was the position of the realistically treated snakes, of which 
heads and numerous other fragments were found, 09, 13, &c. (PI. LIII, LIV'), is uncertain. Wood- 
carvings like the jewel, 0103 (PI. LIII) ; the Stupa-shaped finial, 042 (PI. LXVI), &c., are likely to 
have formed part of some decorative scheme. Of wall-paintings only tiny fragments have survived 
in 055, 0200, while those on the plaster still adhering to the walls had suffered complete effacement 
by exposure. 

Of greater interest are fragments of some paintings on silk, probably banners like those found Remains 
as votive offerings at Ch'ien-fo-tung, which were discovered, most of them badly broken, on the 
main platform. K.K. 1. i. b. 03 shows parts of two celestial figures, of very delicately drawn though * 
faded outlines. From the numerous fragments of i. i. b. 05 (PI. CVII) the very expressively treated 
head of a man can be recovered, i. i. b. 01 (PI. LXI) is another packet of fragments which may have 
belonged to a larger picture. In one of them appears a symbolic representation of the Moon, such 
as is often found at the top of ‘ Mand^ilst ’ paintings recovered from the Ch*ien-fo-tung hoard. 

The numerous fine pieces of faience, worked in high relief and glazed bright green, probably Fragments 
formed part of an ornamented tiled roof. Floral scrolls and leaves are the decorative motifs 
K.K, 1,06-7 (PI. LII); i. 06-11, 16 (PI. LII); also in the finial, i. 03 (PI. LII). The antefixae of Chinese 
type in hard-burnt grey clay, i. 01-2, &c. .(Pl. L), decorated at the circular end with a finely designed 
gorgon head in relief, are certainly from the roofing. The vigorously modelled pottery head of a 
monster, i. 014 (PI. L), probably served as a gable end. I have had occasion before to call attention 
to the resemblance shown by the pieces of glazed faience to fragments from the tiled roof of a temple 
found in 1907 at the site of So-yang-ch'^ng, which was occupied down to Sung times." A very Votive 
striking confirmation of close proximity in date and character of the two structures is furnished by the 
excellently preserved Stupa model in clay, i. 0225 (PI. LIII), which exactly reproduces all details of 
the small votive Stupa So. a. 006, found at the So-yang-ch*eng temple, including the inscription 
of the usual Buddhist formula in Brahml characters at the base.® The ground-plan of both models 
is derived from that of which the Rawak Stupa, excavated by me near Khotan in 1901, was the 
first examfde. 

The only other temple ruin within the walls which yielded remains of interest was the shrine Ruined 
K.K. I. ii, occupying a conspicuous position at the end of the road which led from the eastern gate 
towards the centre of the circumvallated area. It was built on a high platform of stamped clay, 
measuring about 82 feet by 63 (PI. 20), as seen in Fig. 244 ; broad stairs once led up to it from 
the east. The shrine, which was badly decayed and appeared to have been repeatedly burrowed 
into, was built on a plan of trefoil shape, with a chapel about 1 2 feet by 1 7 facing the stairway across 
a central hall and somewhat larger rooms opening on either side of the latter. 

The platform stretching across the whole width of the central chapel, and once, no doubt. Finds of 
occupied by statues, yielded only some scanty fragments of stucco relievo once decorating Padm§- 

* Seesfttf.,ui. I^. 1105, IZ08; iv. PI. IV. So-yang-ch'£ng are constructed of the same, kind of 

* Cf< iiU.t lii. p. IZ08 ; iv. PI. CXXXIX. It may masonry, with bricks set on edge, as the shrines and Stupas 
be noted beie that the StQpas near this temple of of Khara-khoto. 
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sanas, &c. But the debris filling the corners by the side of the main image base, perhaps that of 
a seated Buddha, had protected some relics of interest. From the southern corner were recovered 
some fifteen PothI leaves inscribed with written or block-printed Hsi-hsia text, besides numerous 
small fragments ; several leaves in Chinese print or writing, also in Tibetan, besides a block-print 
with small Buddha figures, &c. In the northern corner I found the small well-preserved canvas 
painting, K.K. i. ii. oi (PI. LXXVII), showing a seated Buddha carefully drawn and painted in a style 
suggesting Tibetan influence. The piece had evidently belonged to the border of a larger com- 
position and been cut out on purpose, probably to serve as a votive offering. There could be little 
doubt that the leaves of manuscripts and block prints found attached together in the other corner 
had been originally deposited for the same purpose. 

About 70 yards to the south of K.K. i. ii a row of three small Stupas stood between two badly 
ruined shrines. The Stupas had all been broken open, and the shrines showed signs of having been 
burnt. But in the scanty debris of the one to the west, K.K. i. vii, we found two wooden tablets 
inscribed with large Chinese characters. Of the structures, probably shrines, that once probably 
occupied the top of two clay-built terraces farther south it was impossible to trace even the outlines. 

The south-eastern portion of the interior appeared to have been occupied mainly by Sarais 
and the like. Two massive enciosures, whose walls of stamped clay were in one case over 20, in 
the other over 10 feet thick, were found empty even of refuse. Close to the east of the second of these 
there could be traced, partly covered by heavy accumulations of drift-sand, a large quadrangle 
about 50 yards square. There were signs that it had been intended originally to enclose it with 
thick walls of clay. But of this enclosure only the northern face, 20 feet thick, was actually found, 
while on the other sides only remains of much thinner brick walls survived. Into the western end of 
the massive clay wall a small room, K.K. i. viii, had been carved, evidently as a shelter. 

On clearing away the sand and clay debris that partially filled it, we found a w’ell-preserved 
Chinese paper document ; and a leaf, K.K. viii. 02. a (PI. CXXXVII), from a Persian manuscript in 
fairly perfect condition. According to the information kindly furnished by the Department of 
Oriental Books and MSS. in the British Museum, it treats of the proper times for offering various 
Moslem prayers and probably dates from the early fourteenth century. 

The find of the Persian MS. leaf was of special interest as a confirmation of what we knew from 
other sources of the early spread eastwards of Muhammadanism ; it had already been carried from 
Central Asia into China by trade relations as well as by religious zeal, before the Mongol conquests 
brought China into direct conne.xion with Muhammadan countries of inner and western Asia. 
The Muhammadan domed tomb outside the south-western corner, which I shall presently describe, 
had previously convinced me that Khara-khoto, in the days when its Buddhist shrines were still 
being visited by the pious, also received Muhammadans within its walls. 

[Here, too, were found the much-decayed pieces, K.K. i. viii. 01. a-d, of what Dr. Laufer has 
recognized as a paper-note dated in the Nien-hao Chung-t'ung (a. d. 1260-4), the hfst regnal 
period of the Mongol dynasty. Dr. Laufer believes ‘ this may lay claim to be the oldest paper-note 
now in existence '.] , 

Adjoining the clay wall on the southern side, brick walls appeared above the sand, indicating 
the position of rooms. The sand lay to a height of 6 to 7 feet in the room nearest to K.K. i. viii 
and rose still higher farther east. So when the clearing of that room revealed only straw and horse- 
dung, I did not proceed farther with a task for which my little band of lazy Mongol diggers was 
utterly inadequate. Yet who knows what other relics of mediaeval wayfarers may be concealed 
in this ruined Sarai, where the drift-sand heaped against the town wall behind it has protected its 
ruins ? 
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See. U] . 

Before proceeding to describe the remains outside the town, reference must be made to Ihe Stupas on 
group of four Stupas built on the top of the walls in the north-western corner. As appears from 
the photographs in Figs. 241, 248, one of these Stupas, which rises ajbovc the corner bastion, is 
still almost intact and forms a very conspicuous object in the general view of the ruined town. 

From the plan and elevation in PI. 19 it will be seen that this Stupa stands on a podium 18 feet 
square, and including it rises to a height of close on 30 feet in its present state. The crowning member 
which, as the still extant central pole indicates, must once have risen above the thirteen Chattras 
of the Tee, has fallen. The portion corresponding to the hemispherical dome of the original Stupa 
form is reduced here, as in the smaller Stupas outside the walls, to a bulb shape disproportionately 
low, thus giving to the whole structure a somewhat dumpy appearance distinctly reminiscent of 
Stupa forms now common in Tibet. The whole is built of bricks set on edge, as are all the Stupas 
of the site, and still retains a good deal of its thick white plastering. 

While this corner Stupa has escaped with comparatively little damage, another standing farther 
south has been completely destroyed except for its threefold base or podium. The same fate has 
overtaken two small Stupas, seen in the plan, PI. 18, Hanking the head of the terrace on the n’orth 
wall over which led the approach to the corner Stupa. 

Judging from the condition of the miniature votive Stupes in clay which lay in masses among Miniature 
the debris around the bases of the wrecked Stupas, it would appear that the work of destruction was 
here of recent date. As shown by corresponding observations at all Stupas outsidr.* the walls, these 
little model Stupas had been originally packed by the hundreds within the hollow drum resting 
on the top of the Stupa base and also around the wooden shaft passing througli the bulb portion of 
the Stupa proper. I had found exactly corresponding deposits at the Stupas of the So-yang-ch'eng 
site where burrowing had taken place.'“ 

Specimens of these votive model Stupas taken from different Stupas of Khara-khoto are Types of 
described in the List below under K.K. 090-101. They were everywhere produced from the same 
moulds, two types being distinguishable among these. In one type which is represented also by 
K.K. I. 0225 (PI. LIIl), the base or podium reproduces almost exactly the elaborate arrangement 
of the Rawak Stupa base with its projecting plinth and flights of steps. In the other type a conical 
base, 'with four tiers of miniature Stupas of similar shape shown close togetluT in relief, takes the 
place of the above-described base. Both types are found, in sizes practically the same, •also among 
the miniature Stupas of So-yang-ch'eng, a fact that points strongly to contemporary occupation 
of the two sites. In both types the shape of the .Stupa dome and base differs strikingly from that 
shown by the actual Stupas of the two sites, being evidently derived from a much more ancient 
model to which conservative tradition adhered in the case of votive offerings, while actual archi- 
tectural practice had departed from it long before. The procedure of packing the interior of Stupas 
with masses of such miniature models may well have been meant to symbolize in a modest — and 
cheap— fashion the ancient Buddhist custom, so well attested in India, of depositing under Stupas 
built by royal patrons, &c., a multitude of sacred relics collected from earlier Stupas. 

Section III.-REMAINS OUTSIDE KHARA-KHOTO 

Our survey of the ruins examined outside the town walls may well start with the group of Ruintd 
Stupas which, as seen in Fig. 241, stood close to the north-western corner. They had all been badly 
damaged by burrowing, apparently long ago. I n shape and manner of construction they resembled nw. corner, 
very closely those on the town wall. The northernmost and largest, though completely laid open 

See Serindia, iii. p. 1105. 
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by *a cutting, still stood to a height of close on 20 feet, including its podium. Here and at a group 
of six small Stupas placed close together on one platform to the south, as roughly shown in the 
plan, PI. 18, the finds were restricted to quantities of miniature votive Stupas, such as have already 
been described, and of small clay tablets, showing in relief Buddha seated within a trefoil halo 
on a lotus scat and flanked by a Caitya representation on each side. Specimens of two slightly 
varying types are described in the List, under K.K. v. 031-4, 049-52, &c. (PI. LIII). These tablets, 
too, had been made from similar moulds and deposited, together with the model Stupas, in the cavity 
round the central shaft of the Stupas. Similar small votive reliefs had been found by me in 1907 at 
Wan-fo-hsia and the Turfan site of Sassik-bulak.* 

But a more interesting discovery was made on clearing away tlie debris at the foot of the 
three small badly decayed Stuj)as (marked K.K. v. b in the plan, PI. 18) which form a separate 
little group to the south of the larger Stupa. Here a careful search brought to light packet after 
packet of well-preserved leaves from different Hsi-hsia texts, mostly written but some also block- 
printed (see PI. CXXXVI, CXXXVII), and from large Tibetan Pothis (PI. CXX.XI-CXXXIII). 
They all lay embedded in sand mixed with debris of bricks from the fallen masonry of the 
Stupas. I noted that several intact convolutes contained folded leaves from different Pothis 
and books. This suggested that detached leaves had been originally deposited at the Stupa 
bases as votive offerings, after the fashion I had often observed at sites such as Dandan-oilik, 
Khadalik, Hndere,* and subsequently heaped up by the wind in sheltered places where they 
had been preserved first by accumulating sand and then by debris. A rough calculation 
made at the time of packing showed that the total of complete leaves with Hsi-hsia text 
e.xceeded a hundred, that of Tibetan leaves being about half that number, with a great quantity 
of fragments. Mixed up with these manuscript and block-print remains were some drawings 
and diagrams, also a piece of blue silk painted with a lotus pattern, K.K. v. b. 01, probably the 
remains of a votive banner. 

Finds of an exactly similar character were made at a mound that marked a completely collapsed 
Stupa, K.K. Ill, situated less than a hundred yards from the north-eastern corner of the town walls. 
The mound rose only to about 10 feet above the gravel Sai, but still retained remains of the central 
wooden shaft. 'I'hc slopes were covered with small votive Stupas in clay, and on clearing the’north 
foot of the base, numerous leaves, written and block-printed, in Hsi-hsia and Chinese, were brought 
to light. 'I'ibetan writing was here rare and was found almost exclusively on the reverse of Hsi-hsia 
and Chinese papers. The finds included a small Chinese printed book. Fragments of painted 
silk banners, K.K. 111. 01, 02-5, well drawn but faded by exposure, were also recovered here, 
besides numerous pieces of silk fabrics which probably also formed part of votive banners. 
Among other objects may be mentioned the clay mould of a rectangular plaque, K.K. in. 013 
(PI. LV), showing a seated Buddha in good modelling. 

A structure quite different in type from these Stupas and of far greater interest was the ruin, 
K.K. II, which was pointed out to me on my arrival at the site as the place where Colonel Kozlov 
in 1908 had secured his great haul of manuscripts, paintings, and other antiques.’ It was situated 


^ Cf, Serindia, iii. pp. iii*, 1170; iv. PI. CXXXIX. 

* Sce/lMC. /v7/0/<in,i. pp.265,274,425; S^r.,i.pp. 155544. 

* See Gef^r. Journal, Sept. 1910, pp. 306 54. The 
account of this ruin and its contents, os given in Colonel 
Kozlov’s paper, runs thus : 

’ Meanwhile investigations were undertaken to discover 
and concentrate our energies on new excavations, with the 
result that wc turned to tlie tomb situated outside the fortress. 


about 300 yards from the western wall, and on the bank of 
the dry channel. This tomb was called by us ’* the Grand ”, 
and henceforth occupied all our time and attention. It 
yielded a large collection of books, rolls, manuscripts, and 
a 4uantity of specimens of Buddhist paintings executed in 
colours on thick linen cloth, on thin silken material, and on 
paper. Among a 4uantity of books and paintings, piled up 
in the most complete confusion, very interesting statuettes 
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close to the bank of the western river-bed and about two furlongs to the west of the western gate 
of the town, and presented, as seen in Figs. 257, 258, a scene of utter destruction. All that coultl 
be made out on first inspection was a brick-built platform about 28 feetwsquare and 7 feet high, and 
on its sides heaps of debris of masonry and timber, mixed up in utter confusion with fragments big 
and small of stucco, originally painted and evidently once forming part of clay images. Frames of 
wood and reed bundles,' which had served as cores for statues, lay about on the slopes and all 
round on the gravel flat. All these remains had obviously suffered greatly by exposure after having 
been thrown down. But even a slight scraping below the surface sufticed to show that, while the 
remains of paper manuscripts and prints had been reduced, where exposed, to the eontlition of mere 
felt-like rags, below the outer layer of debris they were still in fiiir condition. The careful clearing 
and sifting of all the ‘ waste ’ left behind in this sad condition by the first explorers of the ruin 
occupied us for fully a day and a half. 

It must be hoped that, however rough the methods of that exploration had been, photographs 
and drawings of the structure before its destruction were secured. Not having, however, access at 
present to any publication in which these may have been reproduced,* 1 think it us<?ful to record'here 
such scanty indications as I was able to secure concerning the now vanished superstructure and its 
contents. The platform previously mentioned was built of bricks measuring 12" x 5" x 2", set on 
edge as in all other buildings of the site. The middle of the eastern side projected by one foot, but 
no remains of stairs leading to the top of the platform could be traced. On this there appears 
to have risen a circular superstructure with an approximate diameter of 13 feet. Of the wall en- 
closing this, however, only a very small segment survived, about 2A feet high, indicating an 
approximate width for the wall of 3 feet 6 inches. No safe conclusion could be drawn from the 
small surviving segment of the wall as to the shape of the dome that it c.arried. 

But even if the height of this dome was not greater than would result from a hemispherical 
shape, there would have been sufficient clear space for statues much over life-size to sit or stand 
under it in the centre. That at least one such statue, together with numerous smaller images around 
it, occupied the interior was stated to me by Shapir, one of the eight Mongols whom Colonel 
Kozlov is said to have employed besides his Cossacks on his work at the site. .Shapir’s statement on 
this point is supported by the fact that one colossal stucco head, unfortunately very badly damaged, 
was found by us in the debris, besides similar remains of approximately life-size stucco images. 
His further account was to the effect that all the space left between the images was found filled with 


in metal and wood were discovered of high and debased art, 
models of tombs, and many other articles. The value of the 
discovered articles was much enhanced by the wonderfully 
excellent condition in which they had lieen preserved in 
the exceedingly dry desert climate. Indeed, most of the 
books and manuscripts, and even the paintings, retained 
a striking freshness after having lain in the ground for several 
centuries. Not only the leaves of the books were in good 
condition, but also the covers of paper or silk, most of them 
of a blue colour. With all these treasures was interred 
a g«gm, probably, the bones leaning in a sitting, posture 
against the northern wall of the tomb. 

' The tomb itself, as may be seen in the accompanying 
illustrations, rises above the ground to a height of 25 to 30 
feet, and consisted of a base, a middle course, and a conical 
top, half destroyed by time or the curiosity of man. In the 
centre of the baw was fixed vertically a wooden pole without 
any kind of ornamentation at its top. On the floor of the 


tomb, round tlic pole, facing towards the centre, stood as 
many as twenty large clay statues of life-size, Itefore wliich 
lay large books, just as before lamas reading their services. 
These books were of a thick paper of Chinese make with the 
letters Si-sia, generally found among the manuscripts of 
Khara-khoto.’ 

The illustrations referred to in this .account are not found 
in the English translation reproduced in the Geogr. Journal, 
the drawing inserted there being a very rough sketch intended 
to show a cross-section, not of this ruin, but of the .Muham- 
madan tomb, K.K. VI, to be de.scribed lx;low. 

As seen from the reference to the bones of a gegen, 
believed to have l)een interred within the ‘ tomb 
Colonel Kozlov assumed the ruin to have been a burial- 
place. 

* [For reproductions of photographs takcij, see now 
above, p. 438, note i ; also p. 448.] 
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books, paintings, small idols and the like. For this statement, too, there is confirmatimi in the very 
large quantity of books, cult objects, &c., that Colonel Kozlov's brief report mentions as havJi^ 
been removed by him, and likewise in the abundance of the relics left behind, evidently as wasie, ' 
among the debris that was thrown down in the course of this ' exploration According to Shapir the 

structure, found practically intact, had no visible entrance, but a hole existed on the top. 

Account [Since the above was written, the kindness of that distinguished Oriental scholar, Professor 

Kodov's Serge d'Oldenburg, Perpetual Secretary of the Russian Academy of Sciences, has made accessible 
exploration, to me two important Russian publications— his own exhaustive monograph on Materials for 
Buddhist Iconography from Khara-khoto (St. Petersburg, 1914), and Colonel Kozlov’s narrative 
of his expedition of 1907-9, Mongolia, Amdo and the dead town Khara-khoto (Moscow- Petro* * * 
grad, 1923). The account given from the discoverer’s record in the introduction to the former 
pubFbation and reproduced in chapter XXV of his own book as to the place and manner in which 
the great discovery of the expedition was made is too brief to clear up all points of archaeological 
interest connected with the ruin or to answer all the questions raised by its surprisingly rich and 
varied deposits. But fortunately the three photographs reproduced in both publications suffice, 
even in the absence of a plan or other exact records, to acquaint us with the appearance of the 
structure before it was destroyed, and with the general character of so much of the sculptural 
deposits as remained in situ after the rough * clearing ’ of the structure was done. That the ruin 
was that of a ‘sepulchral Stupa’ is made certain by the discovery in it of a skeleton (see Cpl. Kozlov’s 
Mongolia, Amdo, &c., p. 555) ; but whether the recorded observations furnish sufficient evidence 
for the assumption that the clay sculptures, paintings and other sacred objects were deposited at 
the same time I am unable to judge. If the interior of the ‘ Suburgan’ — to use the Mongol term 
applied by the Russian explorers to the ruin — ^was from the first, as seems probable, intended to 
hold this great deposit, it has supplied us with a very instructive instance of a prac^e not previously, 
as far as I know, attested by definite archaeological evidence.^ The packing of other Stupas at 
this site and also at' So-yang-ch'^ng with miniature votive models of Stupas offers, however, 
an analogy.* 

Colonel Kozlov’s photograph of the ‘ Suburgan ’, before it was opened and levelled to 
the ground, does not admit of exact measurement of structural features. But it show! that there 
was a three-storied base, with boldly projecting cornices ; an apparently circular drum, and above 
this a cylindrical dome. In general appearance the structure seems to have differed from the 
other StQpas of the site, while in some respects its picture curiously recalls the ruined StQpa seen 
by me at Thol in Hunza ’ and its Tibetan counterparts.] 

MateriiUs It is only from a full analysis of the antiquarian riches transmitted to the Asiatic Museum of 

to^^cJ-**** the Russian Academy that a correct estimate can be expected of the date, extent, and true value 
grad. this great deposit. [The great artistic and iconographic interest of the very numerous fine paintings 
comprised among these finds has been discussed with full competence by Professor d’Oldenbiifg 
in a separate monograph ; see above.] Of the importance of the materials recovered for the Study 
of the previously almost unknown Hsi-hsia language, some idea may already be gained from certain 
publications of M. Ivanov in the Russian PiceAetay* s' Proceedings, and from the summary informa- 
tion contained in a notice by the same Oriental scholar, translated in the JoumcU Asiatique 


* Can the scene at the bottom of the Ch’ien-fo-tung 
painting, Ch. Iviii. 001 {Striniia, ii. p. 108a ; iv. PI. LVIII ; 

Thausend Buddhas, PI. IX ; p. 19), which represents the 

construction of a Stupa, with gifts of manuscript rdb, 

sacrificial vessd^&c., set out on tables by its side, be possibly 


indicative of a later custom of this kind ? Or is the pnctioe, 
so abundantly attested, of dqwsiting leaves frcmi sacred 
texts at th4 bsue of StQpas, as of images also, a reflex of h ? 

* See atove, p. 445 ; StriuHa, iii. p. 1105. 

* Cf. i. p.ee; Plig.4. 
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of r^ao, as to the Hsi-hsia dictionaries and certain identified Buddhist CahonicaPtexts included in 
the Petrbgrad collection.* Nevertheless it may be of use to record here some brief indications 
concerning the textual and other remains that the search of the ‘ waste/ left behind by the fortunate 
discoverer of the site allowed us to recover ; for their examination may throw some light on the 
general character of the deposit and thus help us to define its bearing upon archaeological questions 
connected with the whole site. 

In the first place it is of interest to note that, among the literary remains recovered here, texts “Preponde 
in Hsi-hsia language, whether written or printed, vastly preponderate. Leaving aside fragments 
of small size, the rough inventory prepared when tlu'se materials were transmitted to collaborators texts, 
shows a total of over eleven hundred written, and about three hundred printed, leaves (many, of 
course, incomplete) in Hsi-hsia language, again.st fifty-nine and nineteen, respectively, in Chinese. 

This preponderance of Hsi-hsia texts, probably for the greater part of a Buddhist religious character, 
contrasts strikingly with the small proportion that Hsi-hsia records bear to Chinese records among 
the papers recovered from the rubbish-heaps of the town. Assuming that the deposits in both 
places date approximately from the same period, the conclusion suggests itself that Chinese writing 
prevailed, for purposes of secular business, even under the Tangut domination, over the cumbrous 
‘ national ' language and script favoured by the ruling dynasty. The great rarity of Tibetan texts 
from K.K. 11-— only thirteen complete folia are recorded in the inventory — is also of interest, when 
compared with the large number of Tibetan materials from K.K. v. The bilingual leaf, KK. ii. 

0234. k, Hsi-hsia with Tibetan, reproduced in PI. CXXXIV, with a transcript kindly furnished by 
Df, Laufer of Tibetan corresponding to Hsi-hsia characters, justifies the hope that the presence 
of complete texts of this kind among the Petrograd materials will facilitate progress in the study 
of Hsi-hsia. Uighur script is represented by a single written piece only, while of Brahmi-Chinese 
prints we have two specimens (see K.K. 11. 0293. a, PI. C.XXV). 

Some quasi-palaeographical interest attaches to the fact that of the remains of Hsi-hsia and Form of 
Chinese texts, whether written or printed, almost all are of the oblong book form, which, originating 
from the * concertina ’ arrangement of leav'es illustrated by later Chinese manuscripts from the 
Ch'ien-fo-tung hoard,* has been in regular use for block-printed literary products in China since 
the early Sung period. The number of manuscript remains in Hsi-hsia or Chinese in the roll form 
that prevailed all through T'ang times only slightly exceeds two dozen."* They obviously represent 
an archaic survival, just as the use of silk as writing material instead of paper, of which a few Hsi- 
hsia manuscript pieces furnish examples, may claim descent from very ancient Chinese practice. 

In conclusion, passing reference may be made to the great quantity of written pieces lorn into 
very small size that were discovered amidst the wreckage. It seemed rlifficult to believe that their 
reduction to scraps, often of minute size, could be due solely to careless digging, though of this, 
too, there was unfortunately evidence in booklets and con volutes that clearly had been cut through 
by the hoe or pickaxe. Is it possible to assume that those scraps owed their survival to a quasi- 
religious custom which compelled the preservation of all writing, however much defaced or injured 
The present Chinese practice of carefplly collecting all bits of ‘ waste paper ’ from streets, shops, 

&c., in specially set up boxes, with a view to ceremonial burning would offer a certain analogy. 

• See Ivanov, Monuments de Vicriture Taugout, in lxx>ks, the reverse of the Ilsi-iisia leaves (sec PI. CXXXVl, 

J. Asiat., 1920, janvier-mars, pp. 107-9 ; also the articles CXXXVII), whether written or printed, was left uninscribed. 
of M. Ivanov there quoted from the louistiyo of the Russian ** For specimens see PI. CXXXV, CXXXVll. 

Academy of Sciences, 1909, iii. pp. 1*21-33, and 1910, For corresponding remains preserved in little packets 

V. pp. 831-4S. among the manuscripts of the Ch'ien-fo-tung hoard, cf. 

* Cf. Smtidia, ii. pp. 765, 802, 920. As in these ‘ con- ibid., ii. p. 820. 
certina ’-shape manuscripts and in Chinese block-printed 
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The remains of artistic or technical interest recovered from the wreckage were, as the Descrip- 
tive List shows, numerous enough. But after the account given above of the conditions in which 
they were found, it cannot cause surprise that almost all have badly suffered, whether at the time 
when the shrine was cleared — and demolished — or subsequently through exposure. Nevertheless 
a brief review of them will be useful if only to show how much it is to be hoped that the large and 
valuable haul of antiques which Colonel Kozlov’s expedition carried away from this ruin may yet 
obtain that adequate study and publication which it deserves. The mass of sculptural fragments 
in stucco proves that the number of images of all sizes, from colossal statues down to mere figurines, 
must have been considerable relatively to the limited space afforded by the domed chamber. 

Such parts as ears, fingers, hands from life-size or larger statues, K.K. ii. 086, 94-6, 99, 114, 
141, 225, &c. (PI. LIV), had naturally a better chance of surviving than heavy heads or torsos in clay, 
of which several were found lying, bereft of their painted surface and almost unrecognizable, amidst 
the debris and on the ground below it. Of some Buddha heads of large size only the masks of faces 
modelled in harder stucco, 0185-7 (PI. LIVO, could be found. The colossal forearm, 0101 (PI. LV), 
is ot interest as it is clad in a peculiar type of gilded mail, with links resembling a ‘ caltrop which 
appears also in several other stucco fragments, 084, 103, 163, 197 (PI. LV), and w’hich is seen also 
on the figure of Vaisravana in several Ch'ien-fo-tung paintings. It is highly probable that the 
fragments of mail found here, too, belonged to a Lokapala image. To the figure of a demon crouch- 
ing below a Lokapala’s feet may be attributed the fragment of a demonic face, 0184 (PI. LIV), 
with wide open eyeball. Among the remains of small stucco images the following deserve special 
mention ; the well-modelled heads of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, 0188-9, 221 (PI. LIII) ; the dis- 
tinctly negroid-looking head, 0126 (PI. LIII) ; the seated figures, 0108, 156 (PI. LIII, LIV), and draped 
torsos, 0104, 175, 226 (PI. LIII) ; and the curious animal skulls, 0118, 127 (PI. LIII). Animal figures 
are represented by several small leopards, in different attitudes, 0145, 159, 170 (PI. LIII), and the head 
of a dragon, 0190 (PI. LIII). Among remains of wood-carving the dignified statuette of a standing 
Buddha, 01 (PI. LXVI), with its curious look of a Gothic sculpture, is of distinct interest, and so also 
is the well-carved figure of a ^aivaitic divinity straddling over two monsters, 0312 (PI. LIII). 

Numerous fragments of painted plaster attest that the walls of the chamber were adorned in 
tempera. Pieces like 0125, 138, 148, 166, 183 (PI. LV), showing coffers with graceful grisaille 
ornamentation, look as if they had belonged to the vaulted ceiling. That figures formed part of 
the fresco decoration is shown by pieces like 0105, (PI* I-HI). Other fragments like 0145, 
155, exhibit very elegant designs in grisaille. It is probable that a fine fresco panel which had 
been cut out and was found by us in one of the recesses carved into the interior of the northern 
town wall was brought away by Colonel Kozlov's party from this shrine and then accidentally 
left behind there. 

The remains of paintings on silk, 08, 10, 11, 24, 45, 74, 81, 31 1, had all suffered more or less by 
exposure ; but there could be no doubt that in arrangement and general style they corresponded 
closely to the silk banners recovered by me in such numbers from Ch*ien-fo-tung. The fragment 
on, with its graceful floating figure of an Apsaras, is not .inferior to the average of the latter in 
design and technique. In 035, 66, we have fragments of canvas banners, like those of Ch*ien-fo-tung. 

' But far more numerous are the block-printed designs representing Buddhist divinities and other 
sacred subjects, which were found among the packets of printed leaves from Hsi-hsia texts as book 
illustrations or as detached pictures. The reproductions contained in Plates LXII-LXV, and the 
detailed descriptions in the List (pp. 480-98) given of those pieces of which Mr. Andrews has 
been able to make a careful examination, show the considerable interest attaching to these pictorial 
remains in spite of all the damage they have suffered, partly at the time of the original * clearing ’ 
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of the great deposit and partly through subsequent exposure. These plentiful examples of bl6ck 
illustration in Sung times with their wealth ot ornamental details are of obvious importance, for 
the history of wood-engraving as practised in the north-western marclies of the Empire. At the 
same time they show the development which local Buddhist art underwent subsequently to the 
latest phase that we find represented among the corresponding relics from the ‘ Thousand Buddhas ’ 
of Tun-huang. 

Of large compositions which in a more or less fragmentary condition are to be found among Itlock- 
these block prints from K.K. ii, 1 may specially mention the pieces K.K. ii. 0229. a and 0239. c 
(PI. LXIV) showing a scene, as yet unidentified, in which figures a large serpent ; the representa- designs, 
tion of a Buddhist paradise in 0233. b, 0280. a, 0290. a (PI. L.XII) ; the series of what seem to be 
Jataka scenes in 0284. a (PI. LXIII) ; the ‘ Mandala’ picture, 0238. a (PI. But far more 

numerous are the blocks showing groups ol Buddhas or Bodhisattvas, inserted in the te.vt after 
the fashion of miniatures in devotional manuscripts of mediaeval Europe (Pis. L.XIII, L.XV). Many 
of the decorative designs used for framing the block-printed columns of l lsi-hsia characters or for 
separating individual figures, &c., are elegant, even if the engraving is coarse. The deffnitc 
indication oi Tibetan influence in some of the block prints fully accords with evidence supplied by 
certain Ch'ien-fo-tung paintings of the same influence affecting Buddhist art as it prevailed in this 
border region centuries earlier. 

Among the pen-and-ink drawings of which fragments were also recovered, though in a lesser J’en-and-init 
number, we find some rapidly executed but distinctly spiritetl figure sketches in purely Chinese 
style, such as K.K. 11. 0247. a, e; 0275. e, i ; 0313. a, d, g (PI. LVIll-LXJ). Of special interest as 
specimens of Chinese landscape composition in Sung times are rough sketches such as the rocky 
gorge K.K. 11. 0313. b (PI. L.\I) ; groups of trees growing amidst rocks, 0275. b- VVith these must 
be grouped also such sketches for landscapes as seen in K.K. 11. 0313. c (PI. I..\). Just as at the 
'Thousand Buddhas’ of Tun-huang, so here we meet with drawings like K.K. ii. 077 ; 0275. 
e, f (PI. LX), which have been pricked for use as pounces, while in 027O, bbl) we have the iragment 
of a stencil for a decorative pattern cut through paper bearing Hsi-hsia writing. These pictorial 
remains, in their tantalizingly fragmentary state, can only increase our hope that the wealth of far 
better*preserved pictures which reached the Asiatic Museum of the Russian Academy of Sciences 
from this great deposit may yet be made accessible to us through an adecpiate publication. 

1 may finally refer to the numerous specimens of silk fabrics. 'Phey include, besides different Silk fabrics, 
coloured pieces of plain silk, K.K. ii. 02, 4-7, 012, &c., which probably belonged either to flags or 
votive offerings, a series of printed silks, produced by the ‘resist’ process, 016, 19, 32-4 (PI. LXXXVf, 

LXXXVII), or by blocks, 054. Damasks are represented in 015, 30, 37, 50, 53. Figured polychrome 
silk is found on the wallet 018 (PI. LXXXIIl), while the silk applique band, 067, with its fine dragon 
design work in gilded silk, might well have formed part of a manuscript cover resembling that 
found at Ch'ien-fo-tung.” A small piece of fine silk tapestry, 036, completes a range of textih; 
remains that may offer interesting material for comparison with the corresponding fabrics from tlu; 
Ch'ien-fo-tung hoard.” , 

After this synopsis of the remains yielded by our search of the ‘ waste ’ left behind by ilu^ < iintno- 
Russian explorers, a few words may not be out of place concerning the period from which this 
remarkable deposit is likely to date. It is evident that a sure conclusion couM be based only upon deposit, 
the far more abundant and better-preserved materials in the ke<*ping of the Asiatic Museum at 
Petrograd. But if we take into account the general character of the relics, wla^ther texts or artistic 
objects, together with the record to be discussed below of the taking of ‘ Etzina ’ by the Mongols 
“ Cf. Serindia, ii. pp. 1049 sq. ; iv. PI. CVI, CXI, “ Sec ibid., ii. pp. 897 sqq. 
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in A.D. 1226 and the subsequent destruction of Hsi-hsia rule, the first quarter of the thirteenth 
century may be accepted as the terminus ad quern after which such a deposit could not have been 
made. On the other hand, the prevalence of texts in that Hsi-hsia script which was only invented 
and introduced by the Tangut ruler Li Yuan-hao about a.d. 1032 precludes an earlier date than 
the second half of the eleventh century. It must be hoped that the discovery of dated texts in the 
Petrograd collection will make it possible still further to reduce the chronological range between 
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these two limits.'^ 

Of the small ruins shown by the plan in PI. 22 quite close to K.K. 11, that to the east consisted 
only of a brick-built platform about 12 feet square, with the scanty remains of a completely wrecked 
superstructure whose character was no longer recognizable. A low mound to the south of K.K. 11, 
when excavated, disclosed only the badly decayed brick walls of a rectangle measuring 19^ by 
21^ feet. The walls were only 1^ foot in thickness, and the bricks measured 12" x 6" x 3". No find 
of any sort was made within the interior, which was filled with coarse sand and gravel. The 
structure may have served as quarters for attendant priests of the shrine. 

‘The only structure remaining to be described in the immediate vicinity of the town walls is 
the domed building, K.K. vi, seen in Figs. 251, 252. It stands at a distance of about 30 yards to 
the south-west of the south-western porner bastion and rises still to its original height of close on 
23 feet, though part of the dome on the north side has fallen in. Apart from this and some minor 
damage to the side walls, the structure has suffered but little, and still retains most of its original 
plastering inside and portions of it also on the outside eastwards. The chief features, as shown by 
the plan in PI. 21, are a domed hall, 18^ feet square, within, and a large vaulted porch projecting 
on the east. By means of a succession of projecting niches in the four corners, as seen in P'ig. 272, 
each terminating in a pointed arch, the square of the hall is reduced to an octagon, which in turn 
by a similar device of niches is made to bear the circular drum of the high dome. A corresponding 
architectural arrangement is applied to the vaulted portion of the porch. The front of the latter 
is given a very massive appearance by the outward slant of its flanking walls. The outer corners 
of the walls enclosing the square hall are rounded off into semicircular buttresses, also slanting 
outwards, thus creating for the whole an impression of great strength. For other architectural 
details the reader may be referred to the photographs and the elevation and sections shown in 
PI. 21. The masonry consists of sun-dried bricks, about 16" x 8" x 4" in size, and its horizontal courses 
distinguish it entirely from that used in other buildings of the site. 

The structure in its plan, purpose, and architecture' is wholly Western and unmistakably meant 
for a Muhammadan tomb or ‘ Gumbaz ’. Its style is plainly Saracenic, but it must be left to 
others more competent than myself to determine whether the details of style offer any indications 
as to date of construction. The interior was found completely empty ; but divers holes in the plaster 
flooring and walls showed that ‘ treasure-seekers ’ had been at work here too. We know from Marco 
Polo’s account of the ‘ Province of Tangut’ that towards the close of the thirteenth century, when 
Mongol dominion over these parts as well as over the rest of China was fully established, Islam had 
its adherents among the population of these north-western ijiarches, though, no doubt. Buddhism 
vastly prevailed. It is to this later phase of Khara-khoto’s history, when Marco Polo knew it as 
the ‘ City of Etzina ’, that I am inclined to ascribe the construction of the tomb. Whose mortal 
remains it was meant to guard, whether those of some local Muhammadan notable or official, or 


No conclusion as to the relative chronology of K.K. ii 
by comparison with the other shrines of the site cun be 
drawn from the fact that the miniature votive Stupas found 
here, too, in great quantity, K.K. ii. 0109-ji, 121-3, &re of 


the type of K.K. 0090-6, &c., represented at most of the 
Stupas of Khara-khoto ; for the form of these small votive 
offerings was evidently stereotyped throughout the occupa- 
tion of the site. 
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of some wealthy trader or other traveller who died here on a journey, it would be useless to gifess. 
So much, however, may be stated without too great risk of chronological error, that his resting- 
place is probably the oldest distinctly Muhammadan building now extent in the westernmost portion 
of China proper. 

About three-quarters of a mile to the north-east of the north-eastern corner of the town, a small 
Stupa of a shape different Irom the rest and less ‘ ribetan ’ in appearance attracted attention 
(Fig. 256). It rises on a base 1 1 feet stptare as a tapering dome to a height of about 15 feet. A 
square member crowning the dome probably once carried a set of Chattras. riie western side «»f 
base and dome had been dug into, and a thick layer of miniature Stfipas covered the slope of debris. 

A little to the east ot the Stupa a low mound, K.K. iv (see plan in PI. 20), covered with gravel 
and fragments of semi-tubular roof tiles, was found, when cleared, to contain tin- remains of a 
small temple. It consisted ot a cella, the interior of which measured 19 feet by 22, and e)f which 
the walls had decayed to within two leet from the floor even where least broken. Remains of 
delicately drawn wall-paintings in tempera survived on parts of the southern wall, the bt-st laeserv ed 
ot the panels showing a sylvan scene with trees, hills, anti a stream with two ligures crossing it.* As 
the pieces we succeeded in removing have not as yet been moimtetl no details can at jna-sent be 
given. An image platform, measuring 12 feet 3 inches by 1 1 feet t) inches, with a well-proportioned 
plinth (see PI. 20), occupied the centre and still rose in parts to a height of 2 feet. Of the statues 
in stucco that had once stood on it nothing survived but the fragments tlescribed in the last. I hey 
consist principally of remains of richly painted drapery and of ornamental details, most of which 
are gilded (PI. LIII). A life-size linger, K.K. iv. 05 ; an ear, 08, and toes, 024, all gilt, give no 
clue to the figures to which they once belongt^d. The remains of pieces of manuscript, about ten 
in number, were all in Chinese, a circumstance in striking harmony with the tlistinctly Chinese 
style of the wall-paintings and the non-Tibetan type of .StQj>a. 

Apart from the ruins now <lescribe<l, the ground outside the town walls and between the two 
river-beds comprised only a couple of small Stupas, completely demolished, of the usual local typt- 
that we had passed on the way to K.K. iv ; some low mounds of solid brickwork scattered to tlu^ 
south and south-west of the town which might have; once ctirried .Stupas ; and the scanty remains 
of w'STls of what seemed to have been (luarters forming a small suburb outsidi; the easterti town gate. 
A road leading through it from th<i bank of the dry river-bed eastwards was still traceal)lc amongst 
this debris. Potsherds of the same tyjte as were found in the refuse deposits of the town were 
plentiful. But nowhere else did the bare gravel flat show similar evidence of former occupation. 
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d'he reconnaissance on which I had sent out Alraz-gul immediately on our arrival at Khara- 
khoto on May 26th, and which kept him engaged during the following two days, had led to tin? 


discovery of ruined dwellings and other indications of former occupation scatiereiil amidst tiimarisk- 
cones on ground lying east of the town site and extending for over six miles from .SSVV. to NNE. 
(Map No. 45. D. i). A number of coins and the specimens of pottery brought back by Afraz-gul, 
together with small objects of the ‘ Tati ’ type, indicated that these remains dated back apj)roxi- 
mately to the same period as the ruined town. To the north-east of the latter, on the stretch of bare 
gravel, overrun here and there by dunes, between the two branches of the dried-u|> river, no traces 
of occupation had been found by him, except a small rectangular enclosure (PI. 20) about a mile 
and a half beyond K.K. iv, built of masonry of the usual Khara-khoto type. Its character couM 
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not' be determined. On visiting it myself, 1 noted the almost total absence of potsherds near it. 
Yet the line of what looked like the embankment of an old canal seemed to pass it north-eastwards. 

On June ist 1 spent a long day, fortunately undisturbed by the prevailing sandstorms, in 
examining the ruins discovered in the course of Afraz-gul’s reconnaissance. Proceeding north- 
eastwards from Khara-khoto, we crossed the eastern branch of the dry river-bed at a point where 
its width was about 375 yards. Though occupied partly by small tamarisk-cones, its course was 
quite well marked. Beyond it we soon found the bare clayey ground covered with pottery debris, 
the sign of prolonged occupation, and came upon traces of two canals, about 10 feet across at the 
top, w'hich had once watered it. Their direction was to NNVV., suggesting that the channel once 
feeding them came from the south and was quite distinct from the river-bed we had crossed. Then 
we passed eastwards for about two miles across a belt of dunes, 30 to 40 feet high, which extended 
parallel to the river in exactly the same way as the ‘ Dawans ’ of sand that line dead river-beds 
in the Taklamakan.' 

Beyond this stretched, as far as the eye could see, ground covered, in parts thickly, in others 
less bloscly, with tamarisk-cones. Only here and there was it broken by short ridges of dunes or 
open patches of sandy soil. The whole vividly brought back to my mind all the aspects of that 
area, now deceptiv'e desert but once occupied by flourishing settlements, which I had repeatedly 
visited between Uzun-tati and Achma, to the north of Domoko.* As soon as the riverine ‘ Dawan ’ 
lay behind us, we came upon the first of the numerous ruins, some small, some fairly large, that are 
scattered over this extensive area and undoubtedly mark old farms anti homesteads. This first 
ruin, H. of K.K. 11, as seen in big. 255, though quite small, presented features characteristic of 
most of these old dwellings. From the side of a big tamarisk-cone emerged the walls of a fair-sized 
room, built of regularly set and fairly uniform lum])s of clay, with reed layers between every four 
courses, and resting on a thick fuundation of what looked like hemp matting. The ground in front, 
not protected by the accumulation of fine sand that the tamarisk roots held together, had undergone 
wind-erosion and been lowered 5 or 6 feet below the level of the foundation. This effect of wind- 
erosion was equally visible in small Yardangs, from 3 to 5 feet in height, which appeared almost 
everywhere on open patches of ground, though not so close together as in the Lou-lan area. Their 
general direction was from north-west to south-east, indicating the prevailing direction of the 
winds. • 

The remains of dwellings, which could be traced at inter\ als for a distance of over four miles 
eastwards, were mostly larger, as appears from the plans of the structures marked E. of K.K. iii, 
IV, VII, VIII, X, in PI. 20, 22. But the constructive features were the same, and the conditions of the 
ground on which they survived similar. No detailed description of individual ruins is therefore 
needed here. 'Phe considerable number of rooms comprised in the better preserved of the ruins 
indicated a comparatively high standard of rustic comfort, such as I had found generally prevailing 
in the Chinese agriculturists’ quarters that I had seen in Kan-su. Near most of them there still rose 
the dead trunks of elms and other cultivated trees, as seen in Fig. 253, which represents dwelling 
IV. Prom the regular arrangement of the quarters, from the trees that had been planted near 
them and the abundance of pottery remains of superior type, including much glazed ware and 
porcelain, I was led to conclude that the agricultural settlement which once flourished here must 
have been essentially Chinese in its population. 

Phis impression w'as greatly strengthened w'hen we resumed our survey of the ruins eastwards, 
after a reconnaissance of some miles to the north-east of ruin vi had brought us to the apparent limit 

* See Herindia, i. pp. 241 n., 451 sq. ; iii. 1239; above, '■* I'f. Anc. Khotan, i. pp. 458 sqq. j Serindia, i. pp. 197 

p. 320. sqq. ; iii. pp. 1245 sq. ; above, p. 129. 
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of ancient cultivation in that direction. We found the dwellings viii-x situated on comparatively 
open ground, showing practically no erosion and covered with a good deal of living scrub, sucli 
as the presence of subsoil moisture at no great depth could alone account for. \Vc could still make 
out quite clearly on this ground the rectangular outlines of large perfectly Ie\'elled fields, and the 
small irrigation cuts that brought water to them. It did not need the discovery of two neatly cut 
octagonal stone rollers, such as are still used now.adays by Chinese agriculturists in the southern 
oases for rolling their fields, to convince me that cultivation had been practised here by a people 
thoroughly wedded to traditional Chinese methods. I should have found it difficult to believe that 
these fields and farms had been abandoned to the desert as many centuries ago as the ruins on eroded 
ground near by and as the ruins of Khara-khoto, had not the conclusion been forced on me by the 
discovery in all of them of potsherds of identical type, and also of a number of coins close to the 
dwellings ix and x. Among these eight coins, four are Sung pieces, while two bear the legend 
Wu-chu, and one shows the T'ang Nien-hao K^ai-yiianj^ 

Here as elsewhere among these ruins v’ery little sand had accumulated within the broken walls Lnrjjr 
where tamarisk-cones did not completely cover them. The total absence of remains of houseliold 
furniture, roofing timber and the like, suggested that the ruins had been exploited for a long time 
after the settlement had been wholly or partly abandoned. , The same conditions were observed 
at the large dwelling xiv (Fig. 254 ; PI. 22), which, with its numerous rooms arranged round three 
sides of a walled court and a large outer enclosure, looked quite imposing. Part of the latter was 
buried under the slopes of a big tamarisk-cone close by, which by its very height, close on 30 feet, 
sufficed to indicate that the dwelling had been abandoned at an early periotl. I'or refuse heaps 
which might have furnished datable remains we searched in vain ; nor coukl our Mongols show us 
the temple or miao of which some of them had apparently heard in connexion with this ruin. 

Turning to the south-west from this ruin, we crossed a succession of high tamarisk-covered Ground 
ridges separated by stretches of gravelly soil, where potsherds of the same type as those found at rctum'^to" 
Khara-khoto were plentiful. Some three miles from ruin xiv we again came upon more open Khara- 
ground ; but the lateness of the hour prevented me from visiting five more dwellings, xv-xix, which 
Afraz-gul had found stretching along a line to the south-west. According to his detailed description 
these were badly decayed, and debris of old pottery was to be foimrl all around them. In two 
places he had crossed small canals running eastwards, and elsewhere he had found stones for rolling, 
as previously described, and also stones of hand-mills. With the exception of two unidentified pieces, 
all the seven coins found in this southernmost portion of the once occupicfl area belonged to Sung 
issues. The more westerly line of march that I myself had to follow in order to return to Khara- 
khoto brought us to a well-preserved canal which could be followed with ease? for more than half 
a mile across a bare flat of clay. It was 10 feet wide between the top of the banks, which rose to 
5 feet above the level of the plain, and was 3 feet deep in the middle. It ran from W.SW. to ENE., 
but turned oflf to the west where we left it, thus clearly suggesting that it came from the river-bed 
which passed south-east of Khara-khoto. 


• The fact that the eighth coin showed the Nien-hao 
Chia-ch'ing of A. D. 1796-1821 might have puzzled me 
greatly, had I not subsequently learned by chance at Kao-t'ai 
that cultivators of that oasis, which, though fertile enough, 
offers no chance of expansion to meet the pressure of increas- 
ing population, had formed a plan for bringing this abandoned 
land east of Khara-khoto (known to them as Hei-eh'eng, 
the ‘ Black Town ’) once more under irrigation. They had 
carefully examined the ground and believed that, given an 


adequate numljcr of settlers to t.akc up the venture, a canal 
bringing water again from the Umnc-gol could be made. 
It is likely enough that the modern coin Wiis left there by 
one of these prospectors, or else by other visitors whom the 
tradition of this old colony had brought to the site. 

Our Mongols also, as it proved, knew of these remains, 
but were quite definite in the assertion that no^attempt at 
reclamation had been made since their Torgut forefathers 
took to grazing on the Etsin-gol, centuries ago. 
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' Among the small objects picked up during our surveys of this deserted settlement and described 
in the List below, the numerous specimens of fine pottery are probably of most interest. They 
show a great preponderance of glazed ware of a type identical with that represented at Khara-khoto. 
The most characteristic pieces are those bearing decorative designs, chiefly floral, produced by 
sgraffito treatment from a rich brown or greenish glaze with which the whole jars, &c., were first 
covered. An effective background is furnished by the buff pottery surface from which the glaze has 
been scraped off. The specimens marked K.E. v. 020 ; x-xi. 01 ; xiii. 03-4 ; xiv. 010 (PI. LVI, LVII) 
may be specially mentioned as good illustrations of the pleasing effects produced. The first specimen, 
the fragment of a large jar, shows by its size of 19 inches by 13 the large dimensions to which this 
sgraffito process could be applied and also that the ware must have been produced locally. The 
small pottery fragment K.E. 01 (PI. LVII) deserves mention on account of the peculiar technique, 
of which no other ('xample was found at this site, thin laminae of differently coloured paste 
being used to produce the decoration. Decorated porcelain, comparatively rare, is represented 
by pieces like K.E. ii. 01 (PI. LVII), xv. 01-2 (PI. LI, LVII). The fragment of a bronze mirror, 
K.F^. III. 04, is of interest becaiise its raised border shows a grape scroll such as is known from 
examples ascribed to Han times. The small netsuki~%\\ci\)vx\ jade ornament, K.E. xiii. 01, shows 
an elaborate floral design in good open ’-work. Curious, too, is the miniature silver spoon, 
K.E. XVI. 01. 


Numismatic It only remains for me to mention that the coins picked up by us at different points of the once 
evidence, cultivated area fully bear out the numismatic evidence already noted in connexion with the 
dwellings ix and x.* Out of a total of .seventeen coins, eleven belong to Sung issues, the Nien-haos 
represented ranging from a.d. 1017-22 to a.d. 1086-94. Of the other Chinese pieces two bear the 
legend Wu-cfiu and two that of K'ni-yUan, while another is the modern ‘cash ’ previously mentioned. 
One non-Chinese copper coin has not so far been identified. The direct chronological conclusion 
to be drawn from the coins found at this settlement is thus practically the same as that indicated 
by the coins found within or quite close to the ruined town. 

Marco At the same time the discovery of the remains of this extensive agricultural settlement has 

of very important bearing upon the chronological aspect of the questions raised by the ruins of 

Khara-khoto itself ; for it removes, I believe, the last doubt which might otherwise have been felt 
as to the identity of Khara-khoto with Marco Polo’s ‘ City of Etzina ’. 'I'he account that the 
great Venetian traveller has recorded of it runs as follows : ® 

‘ When you leave the city of Campichu [i. e. Kan-chou] you ride for twelve days, and then 
reach a city called Etzma^ which is towards the north on the verge of the Sandy Desert ; it belongs 
to the Province of Tangut. The people are Idolaters, and possess plenty of camels and cattle, 
and the country produces a number of good falcons, both Sakers and Lanners. The inhabitants 
live by their cultivation and their cattle, for they have no trade. At this city you must needs lay in 
victuals for forty days, because when you quit Etzina, you enter on a desert which extends forty 
days’ journey to the north, and on which you meet with no habitation nor baiting place. . . . When you 
have travelled these forty days across the Desert you come to,a certain province lying to the north ’, 
and as the city of this the next chapter names Caracoran, i. e. Kara-korum, the old Mongol 
capital on the river Orkhon. 

Sir Henry Yule had already looked for Marco’s Etzina on the river flowing from Kan-chou, 
which earlier European writers drawing on Chinese maps had mentioned under the name of 
Yetsina. He was rightly guided to this location by the reference made to the place in Gfiubil’s 
‘ History of Chinghiz ’, which mentions the capture of Yetsina in a. d. i 226 by the Mongol conqueror, 


Identifica 
tion of 
Marco 
Polo’s 
F.ttina. 


* Sec Appendix B. 


® Cf. Yule, Mareo Polo, i. pp. 433 sq. 
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at the outset of his last campaign against the Tangut kingdom.* Subsequently Palladius indicafted 
Chinese references of the Mongol period to the lake ' I ~tsi-nay \ and noted information with regard 
to vestiges of an old town still to be seen in its vicinity, as well as to traces of an old route leading 
from I-tsi-nay to Kara-korum. Professor H. Cordier in his edition of Sir Henry Yule’s great work 
recorded conformably with the above his conviction that ‘ Etzina must be looked for on the river 
Hetshut called Etsina by the Mongols and when Colonel Kozlov’s discovery of Khara-khoto 
had become known, he did not hesitate to identify this site with the city named by Marco Polo.* 

Yet if our evidence were confinctl solely to the antiquarian finds yielded by Khara-khoto Chrono* 
itself and the observations made there it might havt? been dithcult, perhaps, to suppress all doubt 
as to the conclusive character of this identification. There was in the first place the fact that the 
great mass of textual remains at the site were Hsi-hsia, and thus presumably dated back to the period 
of Hsi-hsia or Tangut rule that had closed fully fifty years before Marco Polo’s arrival at Kublai 
Khan’s court. On the other hand, there was no definite proof that the town had survived the 
destruction attending the Mongol invasion which had put an end to that rule.** In the second place, 
considering the physical conditions now prevailing along the whole lower course of the Etsin-^ol, 
the modern visitor to the site might well have been induced to conclude from the total absence of 
traces of cultivation in the immediate vicinity of the ruined town that agriculture could never have 
been carried on near it. Yet Marco Polo’s account distinctly tells us that ‘ the inhabitants live 
by their cultivation and cattle, for they have no trade ’. 

Our survey of the extensive area eastwards with its unmistakable remains of agricultural Accuracy 
settlements completely removes such doubts as the character of the ground around the walls of 
Khara-khoto and the present absence of all cultivation in the Etsin-gol delta might otherwise meats, 
have raised. Moreover all topographical indications combine to bear out the accuracy of Marco 
Polo’s statements. The reckoning of a twelve days’ ride from Campichu or Kan-chu to the ‘ city 
of Etzina ’ agrees remarkably well with the distance of 278 miles that our traverse reckoning 
checked by cyclometer showed for our direct journey from Khara-khoto to Kan-chou. If the 
journey were done, with far more convenience no doubt, by following the course of the Kan-chou 
river, this distance would be increased only by some sixteen miles and .still remain easily practicable 
for nfounted men in twelve days. A reference to our map and to those of Colonel Kozlov’s 
surveys north of the terminal lakes of the Etsin-gol will show that Marco Is ptafectly, correct in 
stating that ‘ Etzina ' lies ‘ towards the north on the verge of the .Sandy Desert ’. 'I'hat ‘ Etzina ’ 
belonged ‘ to the Province of Tangut ’ would be certain on geographical grounds even if there were 
not the Hsi-hsia texts of Khara-khoto to prove it. P'or the statement that ‘ the people are Ido- 
laters ’, i. e. Buddhists, the remains of Khara-khoto furnish equally convincing evidence. The 
accuracy of the reference to their possession of ‘ plenty of camels and cattle ' was brought home 
to us by the large herds of cattle kept by the present Mongol occupants of the delta, and by the 
numerous large droves of camels which we met there. About the local breed of falcons which 
Marco Polo mentions, I regret not to have made proper inquiries. (Opportunity to use them for 
sport certainly abounds. 

Marco Polo’s account makes it clear that ‘ Etzina’ owed its importance in his day, and probably Importance 
earlier also, to the fact that it was the last place where caravans from Kan-chou or Su-chou bound 
northward into the heart of Mongolia could secure supplies for men and beasts. Reference to the gol. 
Russian 100 verst to the inch map or to any other map of Mongolia reveals the fact that a route 

• See Gaubil, HisUrire de GenMscan (Paris, 1739), p. 49. * See Cordier, Marco Polo, Notes and Addenda, p. Sjsqq. 

’ Cf. Yule, 225, where the notice of Palla- •• [But sec now above, p. 441, for dated documents of 

dius (y. N, China Br. R. A, S., 1875, x. pp. 10 sq.) is quoted. the Mongol period.] 
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alcmg the terminal course of the Etsin-gol finds its direct continuation in an almost straight line 
across the Altai region towards Erdenitso, the site of Kara-korum, and thence towards Kiakhta, 
where it meets the great Siberian trade route from Peking. The traveller following this route to 
the site of Kara-korum would pass no cultivation. Thus Marco Polo's statement that no permanent 
' habitation nor baiting place ' is met with en route still holds good. 

The description that he gives of this ‘ desert which extends for forty days’ journey to the north ’ 
accords so closely with modern knowledge of this vast Altai region that it may well be quoted 
here as further proof of the exactness of Marco's information regarding the route that led through 
‘ Etzina ’. 'In the summer-time, indeed, you will fall in with people, but in the winter the cold 
is too great. You also meet with wild beasts (for there are some small pine- woods here and there), 
and with numbers of wild asses.’ Taken in conjunction with the accuracy of all he tells us of the 
route to ' Etzina ’, these details and some others recorded of * Caracoron ’ distinctly suggest that 
they had been gathered by personal observation. Considering that Messer MafTeo and Messer 
Marco Polo are stated by the text which Sir Henry Yule adopted to have dwelt a whole year at 
Kan-chou ' when on a mission ’,* it appears to me likely that Ser Marco himself, in spite of the great 
distance, had found occasion and time for a visit to the old Mongol capital. Such a visit would 
best explain why Marco should have singled out for special mention a locality like ' Etzina ’, which 
in itself could never have claimed much importance.^® 

The question how long after Marco Polo’s time occurred the abandonment of Khara-khoto, 
and of the settlement for which it doubtless served as a local centre of cult and defence, is one which 
the materials at present at my disposal do not permit definitely to answer. It is probable that the 
much ampler materials deposited at Petrograd may furnish data making it possible to fix with 
approximate accuracy the terminus ad quern for the continued occupation of the site. Meanwhile 
I must be content to indicate two possible causes which deserve to be taken into account in con- 
nexion with its abandonment. One is the state of insecurity to which this isolated settlement of 
peace-loving Chinese cultivators must have been exposed after the downfall of the Mongol or 
Yuan dynasty. When the Empire under Ming rule had established its system of rigid seclusion, 
such protection from raids and invasions as the Tangut kingdom, and later on Mongol power, had 
afforded to the Kan-su marches was no longer available for a colony occupying so (^r advanced 
a position ;is that of ‘ Etzina ’. For the same reason the route leading along the Etsin-gol north- 
ward must have greatly lost in importance or been abandoned altogether, as was for centuries the 
route through the Lop Desert. 

Colonel Kozlov in the preliminary account of his journey, as translated in the Geographical 
Journal, reproduces at length a story current among the Etsin-gol Torguts about the siege and 
final destruction of Khara-khoto.'^ It bears in all respects the character of folk-lore legend, certain 
features of it, such as the final sortie of the beleaguered king through a cutting in the wall, the 
burying of his huge treasures in a well close by, &c., being clearly suggested by details of the ruins 
which would particularly strike popular imagination.'* As the Toi^uts themselves state that on 


• Cf. Yule, Marco Polo, i. pp. 220, 223, note 5. 

'** Marco Polo’s reference to Lop, i. c. Giarkhlik, as * a 
large town at the edge of the Desert would seem to furnish 
a close parallel ; cf. Yule, Marco Polo, i. p. 196. This small 
oasis, which could not have comprised in his time more 
than a modest village or two, derived its importance solely 
from the fact that it was the only place where travellers 
from the 'T&rim basin to China could provision themselves 
for the long and difficult journey through the Lop Desert 


to Tun-huang ; sec Serindia, i. pp. 318 sq. 

• " See Geogr. J., October, 1909, pp. 387 sq. 

'• See above, pp. 438 sq. 

The name of the last king, Khara-tsioH-tsiun, who by 
aiming at the imperial throne is supposed to have brought 
about his destruction by a Chinese army, distinctly looks 
like that of an eponymous hero, being drived from the 
Mongol designation of Khara-khoto with the probable addition 
of the Chinese title chiang chiin 
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their first move from Dzungaria to the Etsin-gol, said to have taken place four centuries algo, 

‘ their ancestors found the ruins just as they are now it appears very doubtful whether any 
historical value whatever can be attached to this legendary tradition « But there is one point in 
it that deserves to be noted, because it indicates a correct perception of what must have been a 
determinant factor, if not in the actual abandonment of the site, at any rate in preventing its 
reoccupation and the reclamation of the area once cultivated. 

According to the legend ‘ the imperial army, being unable to take Khara-khoto by assault, Alleged 
determined to deprive the beleaguered city of water ’ by diverting the river Etsin-gol, and effected diversion of 
this object by blocking the original channel with bags of sand. Of these bags remnants were said 
to have been found even in recent times.*® We did not succeed in clearly locating the hea<.l of the 
old channel when we searched for it on our return journey near Borgasu, where according to our 
Mongols it had been. But in the light of our observations along the Etsin-gol and of the corre- 
sponding experience gained at almost all deserted sites along the southern edge of the Taklamakan, 
there is much to support the belief that difficulties in connexion with water had played a great part 
in the final abandonment of the site, though not quite in the way related by the legend. No artificial 
diversion of the river-bed could have lowered the level of subsoil water at the town site so quickly 
and to so great an extent as to render its wells useless during a siege. But it is (piite certain that 
the shifting of the river from the old bed passing Khara-khoto to the betl now followed by the 
Ikhe-gol would inevitably cut off irrigation from the once cultivated area, which lies on an average 
fully six miles to the east of Khara-khoto, and fourteen miles from the nearest point of the present 
river channel ; for it is clear that the canals upon which its cultivation depended must have taken 
off from the Etsin-gol branch, which is still clearly visible at Khara-khoto and which was traced 
by Lai Singh for more than five miles farther to the south-east. 

Such changes of the river-bed are bound periodically to threaten all canals maintained in Change of 
a deltaic area, and if for some reason the settlement at the time was unable to cope with a change 
serious enough to affect the volume of water received at the head of its canals, gradual abandonment irrigation, 
of the previously cultivated lands would necessarily ensue.'®* An attempt to determine now whether 
such a change had actually occurred in the case of the settlement east of Khara-khoto would have 
invdTTed a very detailed survey of whatever traces of the old canals still survive. Neither the 
advanced season nor the time available would have permitted us to undertake this* task. But 
even if it had been otherwise, I question whether the result would have yielded evidence sufficiently 
definite to exclude consideration of another possible reason for the abandonment of the area, a 
reason most potent in a climate so arid as that of the Etsin-gol delta ; I mean ' desiccation ’, 
whether general or local. 

All my observations during tfur marches along the Etsin-gol ancl its delta combined to impress niminution 
on me the probability that ‘desiccation*', i.e. in this case a diminution of the water-supply brought 
down by the river, had played a very important part in producing the conditions now displayed river, 
by the old settlement. It may not have beep, the sole or immediate cause of its abandonment. But 
it certainly is the reason why the site has not been reoccupied since, and why no reclamation of 
the once cultivated ground could, I Relieve, be successfully attempted at present. liven at the 
oasis of Mao-mei, more than 150 miles higher up the river, and with conditions of ground far more 
favourable for the maintenance of canals, serious difficulty had been experienced for some years 
past in securing a sufficient discharge in the canals early enough in the season, and much land 
that had once been cultivated appeared to have been abandoned recently.'®** 

*• See Geogr.J., October, 1909, p. 388. *** Cf. above, p. 140 sq. ; Serindia, i. pp. 203 sqq. 

*** See above, p. 409* 
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' Below that oasis we had found in May the bed of the Etsin-gol quite dry, and this condition 
was said to be quite normal for the season. Farther down, the eastern main branch of the delta, the 
Ikhe-gol, had, as already stated above, received no water for three years past even during the 
summer floods. On our return journey up this river branch, it was not until June 12th that we came 
upon the first flow of water in it at Bahan-durwuljin (Map No. 45. b. 2), filling scarcely one-fifteenth 
of the width of the bed with a volume of less than 200 cubic feet per second. Yet even this first 
harbinger of the summer flood was hailed by the Mongols with delight as having come about 
a month sooner than it had for years past in any of the branches of the delta. At Khara-khoto, 
as everywhere else in this region where cultivation depends on irrigation, an adequate supply of 
canal-water during the spring must have been absolutely essential for all crops. No such supply 
could be secured nowadays anywhere in the Etsin-gol delta. Nor is it possible to assume that this 
need of moisture during spring could have been supplied in earlier times by local precipitation ; 
for in that case the ruins of Khara-khoto and their antiques would certainly not have come down 
to us in such excellent preservation. 

•Thus the conclusion appears justified that the volume of water reaching the Etsin-gol delta 
during spring has undergone considerable diminution since late mediaeval times. What the cause 
of this diminution may be is a question that need not be considered here.^®“ So much, however, should 
be noted, that it cannot be attributed to an increased demand for irrigation water in the oases 
higher up the riv^er ; for we know that cultivation in these oases is still far from having recovered 
all the ground it had lost through the protracted devastations of the Tungan rebellion and the 
consequent depopulation. Nor is it possible to suppose that, at the period when Khara-khoto was 
inhabited and agriculture carried on in its vicinity, the amount of water lost to the rivers of Kan-chou 
and Su-chou through irrigation was less than it is in our times ; for Marco Polo speaks of Campichu^ 
i.e. Kan-chou, as a ‘ very great and noble ’ city, ' the capital and place of government of the whole 
province of Tangut ’, and mentions ‘ numerous towns and villages also in the province of 
Sukchur (Su-chou).** 

The rapidly increasing heat had made work at Khara-khoto very trying both for the men 
and for the camels, upon which we depended for the transport of water. So I was glad when, 
our work at the site being completed and Lai Singh having returned from his survey towafSs^ the 
terminal lake basin, I was able on June 5th to move my camp back to Tsondul on the Ikhe-gol 
and there to arrange for our journey south to the foot of the Nan-shan. It was high time to let 
our hard-worked camels depart for their much-needed summer holiday, and fortunately it was 
possible to send them for this purpose to a cooler place, the Kungurche hills, to the east of the 
terminal basin of the Etsin-gol. I had previously heard of these hills at Mao-mei, as the summer 
grazing ground to which the large herds of camels owned there are regularly sent. As the locality 
was described as lying on the very border of independent Mongol territory, I decided to send 
Surveyor Muhammad Yaqub with the camels, partly for the sake of additional safety and partly 
in the hope of his eventually being able to extend survey work over practically unexplored ground 
to the north-east. 

This hope remained unfulfilled ; for when the broad valley of Kungurche (Map No. 47. 
A, B. 2) was reached after five marches from the Torgut chief’s standing camp, the hills overlooking 
it from the north and east were found to be closely guarded by Mongol pickets, who would not 
permit the Surveyor to advance into independent Mongolian territory. Plucky enough in person, 
but lacking my old surveying companion Lai Singh’s indefatigable energy and resourcefulness, 

uc observations on this question, see now my paper ** Cf. Yule, Marco Polo, i. pp. 317, 319. 

in Ceogr. J., Ixv (1925). pp. 489 sq.] 
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Mubammad Yaqub then resigned himself to staying with the camels and remained content with 
the survey of the route to Kungurche and of the neighbouring ground. 

It was due to the alertness and keen sense of curiosity of my head camel-man l.lasan Akhun, Ruined 
who besides taking devoted care of his charges on all my Central Asian journeys never failed to . 

show an intelligent interest in ‘ old things that this summer excursion of my brave camels was * * * * 

attended by an archaeological discovery. Flasan Akhun was marching his camels leisurely back 
along the Etsin-gol in order to reach Mao-mei in time for our prearranged reunion by the last 
week of August, and was grazing them to the east of Shara-nazek (Map No. 44. c. 4), about 25 
miles NNW. of Khara-khoto, when he came upon the remains, amidst scrub and Toghrak jungle, 
of a walled enclosure which, according to his account, resembled Khara-khoto but was smaller. 

He subsequently showed the ruined site to Muhammad Yaqub, who recorded its position on his 
plane-table about four and a half miles to the east of Shara-nazek and close to the right bank of 
the dry river-bed known as Owang-gol. The Surveyor described the walls of stamped clay as 
enclosing a square of approximately 200 yards and the interior as containing a large ruin, presumably 
of a temple, besides numerous small structures of which the timber was sticking out above the sand 
and debris. l.lasan Akhun compared the condition of these smaller sand-buried ruins with that 
in which we had, in 1900, found the shrines and dwellings of Dandan-oilik. 

From some pieces of decorated pottery, E.G. 07-9 (PI. L), brought away by Muhammad Find of 
Yaqub, which include an antehxa with a fine relief design of a dragon, and an ornamental brick, 
as described in the List, it seems safe to conclude that the ruined temple at which they were picked 
up was a structure of a style not unlike that represented by the similar remains of K.K. i. i within 
Khara-khoto. Occupation of the site down to a somewhat later time is suggested by a collection 
of manuscript and other remains which U^isan Akhun stated that he had secured on his first 
discovery of the site, apparently by burrowing at the foot of a ruined Stupa of small size outside 
the circumvallation. I must, however, note that the description he gave me of the find-place was 
vague, and that he omitted to show it to the Surveyor when they visited the site together. Never- 
theless the character and condition of these remains support the belief that they were found by 
Hasan Akhun in the manner he alleged, near the place in question. 

l^ey consist mainly of a mass of detached paper leaves of which the vast majority contain Tibetan and 
Tibetan writing or print,*®* some two hundred being complete or nearly so, besides a fttuch larger " 

number of fragments. In addition some twenty leaves contain Mongolian script. Very curious are 
two small books and a few detached leaves of very thin Chinese paper covered with extremely 
cursive writing, apparently Tibetan accounts. On a number of leaves and fragments we have 
drawings and block-printed diagrams Tibetan in type and Buddhist in character, as described in 
the List below (E.G. 01, 03-4). Tibetan work of a rough kind is also seen in the small painting 
on canvas, E.G. 02, showing a seated divinity. The much-defaced wooden board, E.G, 012 
(PI. LXVI), resembling the painted panels of Dandan-oilik and other Khotan sites, is decorated 
with a block-printed mystic design. Among small objects in wood may be mentioned the panel, 010 
(PI. LXVI), decorated on its convex si^e with the head of a dragon in gilt gesso over a red-lacquered 
ground, and the wooden lacquered frame, oi i (PI. LXVI), which evidently once served to protect 
a small painted panel. As this last piece was picked up by Muhammad Y aqub at the ruined temple, 
it helps to confirm H^^san Akhun’s statement about the provenance of his own finds. 

The fact that all the decorative remains brought in by l.lasan Akhun are distinctly Tibetan Late date of 
in character does not furnish an absolutely conclusive chronological criterion as to the site ; for 

■k ‘ ' • 

** Regarding the useful help rendered before by I^asan 379 ; Serindia, ii. p. 575. 

Akhun in our search for renuuns, cf. Anc. KhoioH, i. pp. 312, *** For specimens, see PI. CXXXll. 
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Bucldhist cult of the Tibetan type had reached the marches of Kan-su before the Hsi-hsia dominion 
was established.** But the total absence of Hsi-hsia texts among the written or printed remains 
from this source is certainly significant, and suggests that the deposit from which they were obtained 
is of considerably later date than the similar deposits found by us at Khara-khoto. In this connexion 
attention may be called to a notice recorded by Palladius, according to which ‘ Khubilai, disquieted 
by his factious relatives on the north, established a military post near Lake I-tsi-nay, and built 
a town, or a fort on the south-western shore of this lake. The name I-tsi-nay appears from that 
time.’*’ Is it possible that f.Iasan Akhun’s site, which lies about ten miles to the south of the 
Sokho-nor shore (before its recent shrinkage), is in some way connected with the post established 
by the great Emperor of the Mongol dynasty ? A careful examination of the site and a search 
for other remains in that vicinity must be recommended to some future explorer. 


Section V.— LIST OF ANTIQUES FROM KHARA-KHOTO AND 

NEIGHBOURING SITES 

OBJECTS FOUND AT SITE OF ADONA-KORA 


A.K. oi. Fr. of pottery, from wall of vessel of hard 
buff paste, slightly thickened at rim, glazed both sides 
flark greenish brown. Rim very slightly overhanging 
both inside and out and a slight deprc.ssion outside about 
I" l)clow edge give a subtle cyma curve. Edge unglazed ; 
inside and outside surfaces slightly riblied as though from 
wheel, but may be due to polishing process after leaving 
mould. Surface minutely crackled, prob. from atmospheric 
action. 2j*X3i*x av. J*. 

A.K. 03 . Fr. of pottery, from wall of vessel of ex- 
tremely hard pale red paste (changing to grey at rim), 
faintly ribbed horizontally ; coated with dark brown 
glaze ; both sides streaked with dark red brown as though 
flicked on very wet and allowed to run and mingle witli 
dark glaze. F.dge unglazed and perhaps broken. Paste 
slightly spongy j cf. T. XLiii. 1 . 03. 2^" x ij' x i*. LI. 

A.K. 03. Frf of stone from wall of vessel, colour of 
dark slate. Easily cut with knife. Perhaps steatite. 

li'xirxr. 

A.K. 04. Stone whorl, drilled from both sides. Diam. 

*rxiV. 

A.K. 05. Fr. of pottery, from lip of vessel in yellowish 
grey pa.stc, glazed brown in and out. Lip prismatic, 
thick. 1 F X I X J'. 

A.K. 06. Fr. of pottery, from handle (?) of vessel in 
buff paste partly glazed brown. Near unglazed end, 
which is thickened, a hole pierced from side to side before 
firing, li'xr. 

A.K. 07. Fr. of laminated pottery, composed of a 
brown and an ivory coloured paste, which lie side by side 
as in some millefiorc beads. The fracture shows a grain 
like that of wood, and consequently the surfaces also ; but 

** Cf. Serindia, ii. pp. 839 sq., 861, 865. 

*’ See Yule, Marco Polo, i. p. 225, referring to Archiman- 
drite Palladius’ paper, in J. North China Br. R. A. S., 


the lines of the grain are evidently partially controlled. 
Glazed bright green, which appears dark over the brown 
paste, and accentuates the grain. For much finer specimen, 
see K.K. 01. ij'x i'xj*. PI. LI. 

A.K. 08 -14, 016, 017. Frs. of pottery in grey ware of 
celadon type, with well-designed floral patterns in low 
relief under the grey-green glaze, inside. 010, 016 with 
radiating lines on outside suggesting fluting. For pattern 
of border on 010, cf. Bushell’s Chinese Art, ii. PI. 11. 
Gr. fr. 3 rx 2 iV. PI. LI. 

A.K. 015. Fr. of pottery in grey-green celadon type 
ware, from lower fxirt of bowl, with five lines of Chinese 
inscription incised under glaze on inside. Fluting lines 
outside. Ring base, x 2 J*. PI. LI. 

A.K. 018. Fr. of porcelain, from wall of vessA]^ %hite 
paste, cut into facets externally. Floral pattern outside, 
in blue line and wash, x PI. LI. 

A.K., 019. Fr. of pottery, white, of porcelain hard- 
ness, glazed very pale grey-green, with faintly incised 
pattern inside, j' x I* x 

A.K. 080 . Fr. of porcelain, from wall of bowl, very 
thin and slightly translucent, glazed very pale grey-green, 
with faintly incised pattern of delicate lines inside. Thin 
smooth rounded edge. li'xirxiV. 

A.K. oai-5. Frs. of pottery, of porcelain hardness, 
but non-translucent ; glazed ivory colour. 022 has- thin 
out-turned rim. 02j has faint, raised, scalloped line inside. 
Gr. fr. (025) if' X 1 J* X J'. 

A.K. oa6, 038. Frs. of pottery of hard grey paste, 
glazed pale yellow outside, with lines and small drdes in 
dark brown, slightly incised. Circles made with small 

X (1875). PP' *0 'I'lic source from which P. drew this 

information does not appear to be mentioned. 
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cylindrical tool ; brown pigment has buried itself in 
the glaze. Remains of brown glaze inside 026. Cf. K.E. 
XIII. o,t (R. LVII). 026. I X i|' X I*. 028. i|' X X 

A'. R. LI. 

A.K. 097. Fr. of pottery, of buff paste glazed and 
decorated similarly to A.K. os6 and 028, but glaze flaking 
off. Brown inside. For another example, see K.E. xiii. 04 
(PI. LVII). il' X i' X A'. Pi. LI. 

A.K. 099-36. Fra. of pink atone (agate ?) ; some worked. 
OJ5 worn smooth. 036, cabochon, prob. part of natural 
pebble. Largest fr. J' x x J*. 


A.K. 037. Fr. of bronze, from rim of vessel (?), thickened 
at inner edge, broken on all other sides. Outer surface 
very slightly convex. 2|' x i A* ^ aV*- Kdgc A'. PI. LI. 

A.K. 038. Fr. of iron object, scrolled into loop at one 
end, which tapers ; thicker end broken off. Much oxydized 
and split. Small hole in centre of thick end. 1 1 * x A*. 

A.K. 039. Small bronze atanding figure with pointed 
nimbus ; pose slightly curved as though resting on L. 
foot ; R. arm hanging, L. arm raised from elbow ; high 
keel-shape head-dress. Broken away at knees. Much 
worn, ij'xj'. PI. xr. 


OBJECTS FOUND OR EXCAVATED AMONG DEBRIS AND REFUSE HEAPS WITHIN TOWN WALLS, 

KHARA-KHOTO 


K.K. 01. Fr. of wooden comb, in two pieces. Semi- 
elliptical back. Long teeth extending to within of 
back. Close-grained heavy wood. Well made, zl* x zj*. 
PI. LXVI. 

K.K. 09 . Fra. of ailk and cotton; a string of cotton 
rag, with pieces knotted to it. Two pieces of closely woven 
silk damask ; pattern fragmentary. Twill weave. Length 
23 . 

K.K. 03. Fr. of printed paper ; with block-print lozenge 
border 'and part of Tibetan characters on illustration. 
Very rough. 4" x i J'. Two plain pieces 7* x 2 J'. 

K.K. 04. Fr. of silk; buff, with small lozenge diaper. 

6' X I J*. 

K.K. 06. Fr. of silk ; white ; plain. 5^' x i}*. 

K.K. 07, 08, 017. Three frs. of bronze sheet. Gr. fr. 
08, ij' X I J* (bent). 

K.K. 09, 010. Two flint frs.; pale buff. Gr. fr. 
I'xf'xj'. 

K.iTT' oil. Glass bead ; spherical, white ; pierced for 
thread. Diam. i*. 

K.K. 019 . Fr. of green stone, soft. 2* x i* x i'. 

K.K. 013. Inscribed wood. Small wooden tablet Coated 
with black lac ; oblong, with two upper comers cut off 
segmentally. On each side are two Chinese characters, 
cut through the lac, so that they show white. A 
small hole drilled laterally just below cut corners. Well 
preserved. Length A*^ A** R- LXVI. 

K.K. 015. Fr. of bronze, flat, with raised surface near 
one edge. Corroded. Gr. M. i|'. 

KJf. 016. Iron hook, i}' x 

K.K. 018. Fr. of iron dagger-blade, of rhomboidal section. 
Corroded. 2J' x x J*. 

K.K. 019. Iron staple, made from flat strip bent over to 
form loop; the opposite end bent and scrolled. 2}' x 
(loop). 

K.K. 090 . Tang and part of blade of iron implement. 
Knife (?). 2'xi'. 

K.K. 091 . Fr. of pottery. Solid pyramidal foot of vessel 


with part of body attached. Hard, huff ; partly glazed 
with dark brown. At bottom, putter’s mark deeply 
incised. Diam. of foot 2*, height z 2 *. PI. LVII. • 

K.K. 099 . Lead disc ; flat, irregular ; drilled near centre. 

M'xrxi*. 

K.K. 093. ‘Fr. of pottery; base (?) of vessel; in two 
pieces decorated with annular channels. Pale buff, 
extremely fine texture, covered with very thin buff glaze. 
Diam. ij*, height ij*. PI. XI. 

K.K. 094. Fr. of pottery; from foot and bottom of 
bowl (?) ; ivory-coloured, purcclainous, with colourless 
glaze. Ring-foot and slightly raised band immediately 
outside it. Very flat spread. Bottom pierced through. 
3 'xii'. 

K.K. 095, 096 . Fr. of porcelain ; from rim and wall of 
vessel, in two pieces ; glazed in and out with dark grey- 
green (celadon). Edge of thin rim unglazcd. Inside, a 
pattern in low relief below the glaze, consisting of a hollow 
sided hexagon within which is a faint floral pattern. Begin- 
ning of other hexagons at sides and bottom. 42" x 3 x J”. 

K.K. 097, 099. Frs. of pottery ; hard grey body covered 
with grey-green glaze. Celadon ware (?). Plaint pattern 

. in relief under the glaze, inside. 023 from wall of vessel, 
if* X I*. o2fj part of ring-foot and wall, 1 J* x J*. 

K.K. os8. Fr. of pottery ; buff, glazed, il'xl*. 

K.K. 030. Stone axe-head, grey, similar to K.PI. v. 03, 
with larger hole, narrower butt and sharp blade, il'x 
i'x|'. PI. LXVI. 

K.K. 035. Pottery whorl, with large hole. Roughly 
made. Diam. ij* x (nearly). 

K.K. 036. Fr. of pottery, from rim of small l>owl of 
porcelain-like paste, semi-translucent glaze, starch blue. 
Lip slightly out-curved, with faint rib parallel on outside 
about below. Good glaze, zj* x i A* x J*. 

K.K. 037. Fr. of pottery, from rim and side of bowl 
in porcelain-like paste, semi-translucent glaze, pale olive. 
Lip wide, sharply out-turned and curving slightly 
upward. Outside moulded in shallow tomafo-like ribs. 
Cf. K.K. 0106. iH' X li' X A'. M. LVII. 
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K.iL 038. Fr. of potteryi from lower part of bowl, in 
white paste glazed pale green on both sides ; with slightly 
incised curved lines inside under the glaze, which is un- 
intentionally crackled. 2^'xif'xav. A'- LVII. 

K.K. 039-44, 063. of pottery, from the same 

or similar bowls of red pottery (sometimes burnt grey) ; 
mostly glazed green, tint of which varies according to 
variation in kiln heat and perhaps on account of their 
being parts of different vessels. 

Paste moderately washed. Glaze crackled unintentionally 
and rather spongy. Purple streak on 040 and 042, on which 
glaze is blue. Foot and portion just above, unglazed. Shape, 
echinus, rim slightly in-turned. Rivet-holes through glaze 
only on 041 and 044. Other examples are K.E. xiv. 
011-15, K.K. 0103, 0104, 0109-111. Largest fr. 3!* x 2J* 
X av. J*. 

K.K. 045. Fr. of pottery, vessel of porcelain-like paste, 
rather spongy, pierced with hole in form of acute pointed 
quatrefoil (Gothic form). Painted blue outside, a line 
round quatrefoil and blue ground outside line. 

Glaze very pale blue-green outside. Inside, surface of 
paste vitrified, pale straw colour. 2I* x 1 J' x J*. PI. LI. 

K.K. 046. Fr. of pottery from vessel similar toT. XLVii. 
09, but inside, overglazc lines of red forming border, 
and below, beginning of further pattern. Small spots of 
green between some of the lines, i}* x i|' x J*. 

K.K. 047. Fr. of pottery, from wall of vessel of porcelain- 
like paste ; low translucency ; very pale olive-green glaze, 
with blue pattern inside and out. Inside, plain band 
bordered by double lines, and floral pattern below. 

Outside, similar band with foliate scroll ; below, panels 
outlined with broad and thin lines, within which pattern 
indeterminate. Cf. K.E. xv. 02, PI. LVII. i j' x 1 J* x J' 
(full). Broken on all sides. PI. LI. 

K.K. 048. Fr, of pottery, from wall of vessel. White 
paste, spongy, glazed outside starch blue. Outward form, ■ 
convex on each side of central horizontal keel, Inside 
concave without indication of external keel. 3 x 2' x J*. 

K.K. 055. Bronze ring. Diam. i|', thickness A'* 

K.K. 056. Bronze tag or part of clasp. Form shield- 
shaped with upper edge rising into central single stem which 
supports a cross-bar with two ribs round centre and knob 
at each end. Centre of shield open. Two rivets at back, 
one at point of shield and other in centre of cross-bar. For 
object of similar use but slightly different in form, see 
.S>r. iv. PI. XXXVI, L.A. 0056. I'xJ J'. PI. LXVI. 

K.K. 057, 059, 067. Three bronze frs. 067, a flat tag 
with one end slightly rounded and the other square. Marks 
of three rivets at back. Other frs. mere waste scraps, 
i'x*'. 

K.K. 058. Cast-Iron band, semicircular, with two square 
knobs projecting from outer surface, equidistant from 
centre and ij* apart. In two pieces. 3KxJ*xJ*. PI. 
XI. 


K.K. 060, 061, 064, 065. Iron nail, (064) with broad 
head. Length aj'- otfo, nail head (?); diam. f*. o6z, nail 
head ; diam. |.* 06s, nail with head missing ; length i|''. 

K.K. 064. a. Jade bead, spherical, white, drilled and 
threaded on silver wire. Diam. c. 

K.K. 066. Fr. of iron knife ; long thin tang shouldered 
at junction with blade which spreads equally on each side 
and is very thin. Length 4^*, width of blade J*. PI. XI. 

K.K. 068. Silver (?) rod, gradually tapering from 
thickened and rounded end. Perhaps used for applying 
antimony to the eyes. 2^* x i*. 

K.K. 069, 070. Two frs. hard black slag. r. i}* long. 
K.K. 071. Agate or camelian bead, spherical, not 
drilled. Diam. i". 

K.K. 074. Wooden knife handle, split and bound round 
with cord. Evidence of metal ferrule to secure blade. 
Section flat. 4* x J* x i". PI. LXVI. 

K.K. 075, 08a, 083. Beads. 075, turquoise, diam. F ; 
not drilled. o8j, pink agate, diam. ; not drilled. o 3 j, 
blue paste, x ; large hole. 

K.K. 076, 079. Frs. of bronze sheet. 076 tapering each 
end, and roughly hook-shaped at one end. 3^* x i*. 079 
slightly tapering, cut angular at narrow end and hole 
drilled near. Punched spiral ornament on one side. Bent. 
2'xr. 

K.K. 077. Iron knife ; tang and part of blade, similar 
toK.K.o66. 21' X*'. 

K.K. 078. Iron nail or chisel ; square section, tapering 
to point, thin and spatulate at head. Length 3I*, breadth 
at head PI. XI. 

.K.K. 080. Fr. of iron saw ; double-edged, one side finer 
than the other. Teeth have good pitch, but no ‘ set ’. 
Length 1^', width of blade > depth of large teg^i^/}', 
depth of small teeth ; space between points-^large 
small /g', thickness of blade Angle of leading 
edge of large teeth approx. 90°, following edge about 40'. 
Small teeth irregular. PI. LXVI. 

K.K. 081. Bronze rod ; tapering, broken at both ends ; 
about I' of its thicker end ornamented in relief with four- 
ribbed meander, running lengthwise and therefore forming 
series of reversing spirals. Tliinner end square, from angles 
of which ribs of meander proceed. sJ'xr. PI. LXVI. 
K.K. 085. Coral. Rough lump, worked into buckle or 
slide form, and carved on part of surface with Chin, cloud 
scrolls. I j®g* ^ I* PI. LXVI. 

K.K. 086. famellan bead ; hexagonal, chamfered away 
on both sides of greatest circumference, forming la facets. 
Flattened at poles and drilled. Diam. 

K.K. oioa. Fr. of bottom of glazed stoneware bowl 
(celadon ?) with ring-foot. Hard, light grey body ; glaze 
each side dull grey-green, with incised pattern of curving 
lines inside under glaze. Two rivet-holes in outside. H. 
extant i|* ; diam. of foot 3 |' ; gr. width si" > thickness 
of wall iV', PI. LVII. 
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K JC. 0103. Fr. of glazed pottery ; body coarse red, 
with black granulations. Glaze on either side (but stopped 
short of bottom on outside), greenish-blue. Cf. K.K. 063. 
Gr. M. 3i'', thickness to 

K.K. 0104. Fr. of glazed pottery; body greyish-buff ; 
glaze each side delphinium blue, somewhat crackled. Cf. 
K.K. 040, 042, 043. Gr. M. 24*, thickness to 

K.K. 0105. Fr. of glazed porcelalnous ware, from rim 
of bowl ; hard white body, glaze each side faint greenish- 
blue. Traces of end of incised design under glaze on inside, 
and of incised lines under glaze outside. One large rivet- 
hole on outside, not pierced through. Plain rim, slightly 
everted. 1 x 2 J* x 4*. 

K.K. 0106. Fr. of bowl of glazed porcelalnous ware, 

rim and side. Body hard greyish-white ; glaze each side 
light green, somewhat crackled. Rim J* wide, turned well 
out and up, with slight curve. Outside of wall moulded 
in wide faint vertical ril)s. Cf. K.K. 037. Gr. .M. 28*1 
thickness i*. PI. LVIl. 

K.K. 0107. Fr. of glazed porcelalnous ware, light 
grey body ; glaze each side dull light green, with band of 
.six faint incised lines below rim on outside, and part of 
curved incised line pattern below. Rim plain, slightly 
everted. 1 J 3* x 24* x 4 *. 

K.K. 0108. Fr. of glazed porcelalnous ware, thick 
white body ; glaze each side smooth jade-green. Gr. M . 
24', thickness c. i*. 

K.K. 0109. Fr. of glazed pottery ; fine red body fairly 
washed, unevenly fired to grey ; glaze each side pale 
greenish-blue. Gr. M. 24', thickness J*. 

K.K. oiio. Fr. of glazed pottery; thick dark grey 
body ; glaze each side dull light blue, stopping short of 
bq^pip of fr. on outside. Gr. M. 24*, thickness J". 

K.K. oixi. Fr. of bottom of glazed pottery bowl, 

with ring-foot. Thick body of fine hard grey clay. Glaze 
each side thick bright blue, with purple splash on inside. 

Glaze has rolled down in thick wave to immediately 
above ring-foot on outside, and collected to depth of over 
4' at bottom inside. Cf. K.K. 040, 042, 043. H. extant 
i4', diam. of foot r. 24', thickness of wall nearly j*. gr- 
width of fr. 34'. PI. LVll. 

K.K. oiia. Fr. of glazed stoneware bowl, with low 
ring-foot and wide-spreading walls. Body of fine hard 
bull clay, covered inside with faint greenish glaze almost 
colourless, and having at bottom lozenge-shaped group 
of nine spots in olive-green glaze. • 

Outside, so far as preserved, unglazed ; but was perhaps 
glazed higher up. Gr. M. 44 ", h. extant i 4 ', diam. of base 
3', thickness of wall PI. LVll. 

K.K. ona. Comer of glazed pottery Ule, with raised 
rim r wide. Fine hard reddish buff body. Projecting 
surface of rim and field within, om. with mottled plant (?) 
df«;gn in green and blackish-grey on rust-red ground 
subsequently rubbed off part of rim. One edge of tile 


covered with black glaze ; orn. a sgraffitc buff scroll, 
pattern between parallel borders, upon black ground. 
Other edge of tile is plain black glaze. 

Underneath, tile has two* deep incised lines bordering 
edge, and is glazed brown so far as to cover both of 
these; remainder of surface highly polished, sf'xzj*, 
thickness 4 ' to PI. LVII. 

K.K. 0114-15. Two frs. of large glazed stoneware 
vessel. Sides very slightly curved. Fine hard buff 
body ; glaze each side dark olive-brown, scraped away on 
outside to leave pattern of annular band and large wreath 
of leaves (?) on buff ground, which is stained dark red by 
superficially removed glaze. Cf. K.K. v. 020 (PI. LVl) ; 
XIV. 010 (PI. LVII), Src. Inside ribbed Ijorizontally. Gr. 
M. 44", thickness to j*. PI. LVII. 

K.K. 0116. Fr. of glazed stoneware vessel, with .slight 
shoulder turning in to wide flat rim. Body of hanl buff 
clay ; glaze each si<lc dark olive-green, the glaze sftaped 
away on outside to form ground for pattern left in the 
glaze. 

This consists of band of pendent petal and sc|>al pattern 
(akin to egg and longue pattern) immediately below rim, 
plain band round turn of shoulder, and wreath of large 
leaves (?) below. .Same type of ware jind t)rnamcnt as 
K.K. V. 020 (PI. LVI), K.E. x-xi. 01, and K.E. xiv. 010 
(PI. LVII, tj.v.). If. 54*, gr. width 5*, thickness (average) 

K.K. 0119. w. Fr. of paper, with part of impression of 
block in black. Subject, a lotus leaf upward growing 
like a bowl with the scalloped rim turned down. Leaf is 
ribbed, and on each section of rim is a roughly drawn 
V-shaped ornament with dot between the limbs of the V. 
To R. of leaf a scroll. Leaf and scroll tinted yellow. 
Above are a few lines, perhaps drapery. Rough work. 
Paper thin and stained. Part of one edge only intact. 

8 * X 6 '. 

K.K. oiai. jj. Fr. of fine canvas, showing L, eye and 
temple of Buddha face painted in encaustic (?) colours. 
Eye, eyebrow and hair in black. Flesh discoloured to dull 
brown. From votive picture. i 4 *xij*. 

K.K. 015a. ee. Piece of thin cord, tightly twisted and 
elastic. Prob. wool. Length 254'. 

K.K. 0199. V. Fr. of paper, with part of impression from 
two blocks, one red the other black. Device consists of 
groups of parallel straight lines about 1' apart and 4* to 
44* long from one end to the torn edge of paper. Spaces 
between lines are filled solid black (or red) for a distance 
of I" from end ; sometimes one space, sometimes two, and 
sometimes six together are thus filled, leaving next space 
open. 

A few cursive characters are written between groups of 
lines. On reverse is faint pink impression from Chinese 
and two black written Chinese chars. Two edges of 
paper intact, other two torn away. Sf' x 64*. • 

K.K. i. 01. Fr. of pottery tile ; grey ware, tubular, with 

30 
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CKin. chars, in black on outer side. Sharp impression of 
fine canvas inside. 3J*X3''x {*. PI. L. 

K.K. i. 02. Lacquered tray; concave, circular; of 
coiled cane covered with paper on both sides and lacquered 
red. In very bad state. Diam. 7*, height c. i". 

Contents : a strainer of roughly w’oven canvas stretched 
on bent twig and bound with string. 4J" x 3^*. PI. C. 

K.K. ill. 01. (E. of). Fr. of lacquered silk gauze, 

in two pieces with very even and open mesh, coated with 
pigment, perhaps lac, and dried under pressure ; has the 
appearance of extremely fine pierced zinc (unique). Mesh 
about 40x54 to sq. inch. Compare open-work fabric of 
M.B. I. iii. 014. Larger 2" x zj*. 

K.K. iii. 02. Frs. of sheaf of corn. 

K.K. iv. 01. Lacquered wood bowl ; saucer- sliaped, with 
deep ring-foot lacquered inside and out fine crimson ; 
Ixiuom, black lacquer witli three lines of Chin, chars, 
freely written in red, four chars, in each line, two upper 
ones broken. [The Chinese characters in the first and third 
columns read : ‘ Made by Chang Shan-fu df Wu-ch*ang 

SPECIMENS OF VOTIVIC MINIATURE STOPAS 

K.K. 090-101. Twelve votive model clay Stupas ; 
specimens collected from different Stupa ruins, also out- 
side walls. 097-099 similar to Ser. iv. PI. CXXXIX, 

So. A. 006. Plan : a square with a central projection on 
each side, brought out in three re-entering angles. Eleva- 
tion : a tall square podium supporting a stilted tapering 
dome, the transition from square to circle being effected 
through a stepped octagonal drum. 

Round podium, a projecting plinth brought out from 
upper part of podium in four steps. Base of plinth pro- 
jecting in four steps. At centre of each face of Stupa is 
a flight of steps, broad below and narrowing towards top of 
podium, to which it gi\’cs access. Steps occupy the central 
projections of plan. On crown of dome remains of square 
base of Tee. 

OBJECTS EXCAVATED 

K.K. I. 01. Fr. of figured silk, with very fine warp 
and double weft of soft yarn. Pattern, floral. Colours ; 
salmon pink, green, yellow, and blue. Ragged. Gr.M. i8*. 

K.K. I. 02. Tangle of buff silk thread, two-ply, twisted. 
Thickness c. 

K.K. I. 03. Fr. of plain silk; soft, brittle; strong 
yellowish green ; charred one end. Gr. M, 6J'. 

K.K. I. 04. Two frs. of plain silk, sewn together ; 
both faded brick-colour, one fine close weave, the other 
coarser and loose. 5* x 

. K.K. I. 05. Fr. of copper (?) wire ornament, part of 
pendant or ear-ring. Made of a pair of fine wires running 
parallel * general outline of orn. oval, the wires being 
coiled to form scalloped outline with spiral at point of 
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in the hsin-ss& year.’ The middle column contains two 
Mongolian names, Li gi, followed by a signature in the 
form of a monogram. — Dr. L. Giles.] 

Construction • round a central flat wooden disc are suc- 
cessive rings of flexible wood or cane with which curving 
rim is built up. Over this a coat of lacquer or paint ; then 
a layer on back and front of open canvas made of a thin 
string warp and flat ribbon-like weft. Over this are succes- 
sive layers of lacquer, the final being of the colour required, 
and well polished. About f of dish missing. Diam. 6', 
height of foot J', total height i". PI. XT. 

K.K. iv. 02, 03. Frs. of silk ; discoloured ; without 
pattern. 02, tied in lx)w with one long end and one 
short, 03, two strips with remains of sewing, 

8''x3*. 

K.K. viii. 02. a. Fr. of Persian MS., on buff paper, 
torn ; [treating of the proper times for offering the various 
Moslem prayers, and especially the ten occasions (only 
seven occur on these pages) when the voluntary prayer or 

^ jCj should not be said. Probably of the early four- 
teenth century. — Mr. E. Edwards.] 6* x 7^'. Pl.CXXXVII. 

FROM DIFFERENT RUINS, KHARA-KHOTO 

The whole model stands on a rounded clay base, in one 
piece with it, and necessary for drawing model from mould 
in which it is cast. Below Stupa a band of inscription 
in Brdhml chars., and other chars, on top of dome. 099 
badly broken. 

090-096, oioo-ioT are as Ser. iv. PI. CXXXIX, So. A. 
008. In place of the square podium is a conical base in 
four tiers of miniature Stupas placed close together, the 
lowest tier having 31 Stupas. Below this a band of firfthml 
inscr., and below again a continuous band of downward 
hanging lotus petals forming a Padm&sana. 

0101 has chars, round Tee, well defined, the bas4 of Tee 
itself rising in a square stepped pyramid. 

Av. height 3', diam. at base zf' ; 099, h. 4J', diam. at 
base 31". 

IN TEMPLE K.K. I. i 

each scallop. There are two series of this scallop, an outer 
and an inner, made of continuation of same pair of wires, 
and centre is filled with larger double spiral. Length i J', 
gr. width 

K.K. I. 06. Fr. of faience, from architectural detail. 
A large vine leaf with stems and bracts in high relief, on 
a general* curved surface. Red body, glazed fine green. 
Part of one end edge intact, otherwise broken at all sides. 
Rough back for * keying ’ to cement. Good work. c. 12' x 
12*. PI. LIT. 

K.K. I. 07. Fr. of faience, from architectural detail. 
Portion of large flat scroll-work in high relief ; red body 
glazed brown and green. Parts of two adjacent edges 
intact. Other parts broken. Rough at back for * keying * 
to cement, ii j' x xii*. PI. LIT. 
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K,K. 1. o8» 010. Clay stucco hands; two pairs, from 
small figures. 08 has backs showing, one hand over other ; 
010 has palms up, one in other. 2f* x i”. 

K.K. I. 09, 013, oao, 031, 033, 064, 066, 085, 096, 0112. 
Frs. of clay stucco snakes. Two heads and parts of 
bodies realistically curved and painted grey and buff with 
black spots. Originally attached to gilded stucco, as shown 
by frs. of gold adhering. I.argcst piece c. 10" across curve. 
PI. LIII, LIV. 

K.K. 1. on. Fr. of clay stucco, end of green drapery, 
bordered gold, in relief. x 1 F- 

K.K. 1. oia, 0303. Frs. of clay stucco fingers, with 
long nails extending nearly F beyond finger-tip. Integu- 
ment at root of nail conventionally emphasized ; sides 
of nails deeply indented. Pose, straight and stiff ; tips 
not recurved ; gilded over white paint. No core. Life- 
size. 

K.K. I. 014, 033, 039, 044, 045, 049-53, 061, 063, 065, 
070, oi6a, 0163-84, 0186-94, 0196, 0197, 0301 , 0316, 
0227-9. of clay stucco pearl cable om., 

with rosettes and lozenge jewels attached. Gilded. Cable 
consists of four twisted strands of pearls with jewels applied 
to surface at intervals. For detailed description of jewels, 
see K.K. i. 028 &c. (lozenge) and K.K. i. 022 &c. (rosettes). 
For manner of application of jewels, sec long pearl string 
on figure, Ser. iv. PI. CXXXVllI, Mi. xviii. 009. 

Construction : — on a core consisting of one or more 
rough wooden twigs, hard clay stucco, without fibre, is 
first applied. Over this, rough string is sometimes wound 
to form ‘ key ’, and on this the cable pattern is cast in 
slightly fibrous clay. 

It is probable that cable formed part of jewellery of 
colossal figures, and similar ornaments arc found in 
Q^djtara and Indian Buddhist sculpture. The frs. may 
sometimes liave served as a border for lialocs, &c. Total 
length c. ai'. Thickness c. Av. length of frs. 

7 *. PI. LIV. 

K.K. I. 015, 041, 081, 0108, 0133, 0133, 0144, >0145. 
Clay stucco colossal fingers. 0x5, crooked, broken 
at second joint but held together by string core. 51 * 
(chord) X I j*. 04T, two upper joints. 081, slightly bent, 
broken in centre but held by string core. 0108, two top 
joints slightly bent. 0132, crooked. 0133 *and 0144, 
strongly crooked. 0143, nearly straight. 

In all, nail is trimmed below finger-tip, and integumental 
root of nail marked by prominent roll. All are fleshy, 
and upper joint recurved. Gilded over red paint. About 
twice life-size. PI. LIV. 

K.K. I. 016, os6. Fr. of clay stucco drapery (?) in 
two pieces ; painted red, with incised shape (lining ?) 
green. Traces of gilding over red. 3'x6'. 

K.K. I. 017, 019, 024, 074. Frs. of clay stucco om., 
convex bwd ornament in low relief, gilded. Scroll orna- 
ment between narrow plain bands, outside which pearls. 
Gr. fr. s' X 2'. 


K.K. 1. 018. Clay stucco om. Flaming jewel,* gilt. 

K.K. I. 031 . Fr. of clay stucco drapery, showing folded 
ends, gilded. 2j"x*J*- » 

K.K. 1 . 033 , 0303 . Clay stucco rosettes. High centre, 
plain jewel surrounded by pearls ; outer ray, six blunt- 
ended petals, then plain band edged by pearls. Gilded 
over red paint. 

0202 attached to fr. of stucco painted pink. This rosette 
is finely burnished, has eight pointed petals and no outer 
ring of pearls. 022, diam. aj". 0202, diam. al". 

K.K. I. 025. Fr. of clay stucco, from edge of drapery 
painted white, gold edge, green lining ; traces of red at 
lower edge. 7' x 2}". 

K.K. I. 037, 080, 0102, 0133 , 0133, 0131. Frs. of 
stucco ornaments, of pyramidal form, consisting of 
two heart-shaped jewels placed one above tlic other, the 
lower larger than the upper, resting upon a row of six 
I>earls. K. and L. of this central feature arc symmetrical 
branching scrolls which fill side spaces of triangle and 
c.xtend above upper heart. No specimen complete, some 
Ijcing cut to fit adjoining work. 080, 0123, very fibrous 
and flexible. Gilded. Well burnished, other frs. much 
abraded. PI. LIII. 

K.K. I. 028, 078, 079, 0187. Clay stucco lozenge* 
shaped jewels; from pearl rope. In centre, flat rectangle 
surrounded by raised pearls, a flattened heart-shaped 
jewel, point outwards at each of the four sides, and at 
point of each lieart a cabochon. Scrolls spring from each 
corner of centre rectangle and divide, curving R. and L., 
connecting the jewelled arms and forming the lozenge sha[M^ 
028, slightly convex w’ith impression of pearl cable 
rope at back. Length 54' x 3 J". 07.9, flat with no impres- 
.sion at back; one end broken. 4j''x3". of< 97 , strongly 
convex, with cable impression ; one side cut away in 
clean curve, si'xzj". PI. LIV. , 

K.K. I. 029, 056, 090, 0115, 0119, 0141, 0199, 0305, 0206, 
0323 . Frs. of clay stucco pearl straps, with plain 
edges and peony rosette ends ; from pendent tabs hang- 
ing from carcanct of figure, as in Ser. iv. PI. CXXXVllI, 
Mi. xviii. 009. 029 and 090 join, and have portion of 
breast of figure attached. For other example, sec K.K. l. 
037. Gilded. Gr. fr. 6|' X 1 1 ". PI. LIII. 

K.K. I. 030, 0140. Frs. of clay stucco from band ; 
consisting of row of pearls with two plain bands to one side ; 
convex as for armlet ; gilded. Cf. K.K. i. 0107. 44' x i'. 

K.K. 1. 031, 033, 064, 066. Frs. of clay stucco snakes ; 

grey spotted black. 03/, 64' xi*. 032, 7i'xi|*. 064, 

two entwined, 4" x ij'. 066, 54' x 1 4'. 

K.K. I. 033. Fr. of clay stucco drapery, pink, tied 
with blue band at lower end and flowing in slight outward 
curve downward, exposing blue lining edged with gilding. 
Prob. the long open sleeve (a kind of ‘ poky ’) as seen in 
the figure in Ser. iv. PI. CXXVII, Mi. xv. 003*. 20' x 6' 
x6'. 


302 
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K.K’. 1. 034. Clay stucco head.dress. Flat mitre-shaped 
frame within which swags of hair loosely plaited, the 
outside bordered with hanging locks recurved at ends. 
Remains of red and yellow p>aint on frame ; hair black. 
A wooden core, sharpened at end, inserted below. 8J* x 
7*'. PI. LIV. 

K.K. I. 035. Fr. of clay stucco drapery, green, lined 
red with gilded edge. 7* x 7*. 

K.K. I. 036. Fr. of clay stucco head, of demon (?). L. 
eye round and bulging, with pink ball and black iris ; 
eyebrow projecting, black ; hair black, with horn-like roll 
beside face. All other parts missing. 6*X3J*. Badly 
perished. 

K.K. I. 037, 038, 058. Curved fr. of painted clay 
stucco, convex ; 037, 058, with black markings to simulate 
tiger skin. Remains of two pendent bands with pearl 
ornament in relief. Much defaced. Part of breast of figure 
claa in skin. Cf. Set. iv. PI. CXXXVIll, Mi. xviii. 009. 

Behind and formerly attached to above, 038, of same 
form, painted red. Evidently an earlier piece of work 
restored by a fresh layer of stucco differently painted. 
io''x64'. 

K.K. 1. 040, 054, 091, 0105, 0106, 0157, 0304, 0217, 
oai8. Frs. of clay stucco hair. Ixmg, slightly waved 
lock.s, voluted at ends. Texture represented by sliallow 
formal channels, similar in character to that shown in 
‘ mitre ’ frame, K.K. i. 034. Painted grey or black over 
blue. Occasional traces of gilding at sides. Gr. fr. 54* x 
I J*. PI. LIV. 

K.K. 1. 043. Turned wood finial, or Stupa with elaborate 
mouldings, the upper part having Porsepolitan dome (?) 
with raised rib round it. Above this a narrow neck, 
swelling out again in stepi)ed flats (Tee ?). Below dome 
a pair of rounded mouldings curving upward and down- 
ward from their line of junction (P.admasana). Below 
this a base lut with broad and narrow flat mouldings: 
44' X 2". PI. LXVI. 

K.K. I. 043. Fr. of leg of wooden stool (7j or similar 
object. Generally square (or rectangular) in section and 
may be considered as composed of three members. First, 
at upper (?) end a rectangular block aj* high x ij^x ij*, 
the front face being one of the large sides. In this is cut 
a vertical mortice 4* wide and jj.* deep, extending whole 
height. 

Below first, second member resembles square capital, 
i4* wide, H' front to back, and ij' high. This has plain 
abacus -J* high, and below is cut away in cyma curve on 
three sides ; the angles of adjoining cymas chamfered. 

This rests on the third member, a base, square and 
chamfered outwaids to form block of approx, same size 
as abacus, the outward curving angles being also chamfered. 
The whole of the back of object is flat and in one plane. 
Remains of broken tenon at each end. Length over all 
64*. 

K.K. 1. 046. Fr. of clay stucco colossal foot, with 


remains of gilding. Hollow below and very fibrous. Width 
across toes 61", length 54". Perished. 

K.K. 1. 047, 048. Frs. of clay stucco lotus petals, 
ornamented with flamboyant scroll-work in relief at point, 
proceeding from raised rib running parallel to edge. Hollow 
and fibrous. 047, painted red. 64" x 5'. 048, red with 
green edge. 8f*x8'. PI. LV. 

K.K. 1. 055. Fr. of fresco in grisaille on dark green or 
black ground ; floral scroll pattern. Badly broken. 7" 
XS*- 

K.K. 1. 057, 059, 060. Frs. of gilded stucco of irreg. 
shape ; the last with projecting ball attached to surface. 
Largest, 5" x zf". 

K.K. 1. 063, 077, 084, 0161, 0185. Clay stucco rosettes, 
painted and gilded, from pearl rope K.K. i. 014 &c., and 
pearl string K.K. i. 092 &c. In centre, plain circular 
jewel in plain band bezel surrounded by row of pearls. 
Outer ray of seven flattened heart-shaped jewels point 
outwards, in plain raised settings. 063, 0185, broken. 
Diam. 2J", zj", 3'. 

K.K. I. 067. Fr. of clay stucco ; convex surface, from 
breast of figure ; part gilded and part red stucco ; a band 
of pearl ornament at edge of gilded portion and adjoining 
red. Scar of second band (missing). 64* x 44*. 

K.K. 1. 068. Back of clay stucco figure of Ho>shang, 
prob, belonging to K.K. 1. 0142 (PI. XLIX). Head appears 
to be bald, and neck is in rolls of fat. Behind L. elbow 
is his sack (?). Material similar to that of 0142. The 
two halves do not now fit together owing to their having 
become rather misshapen. Very fibrous. 54" x 54". 

K.K. 1. 069. Fr. of clay stucco demon head ; R. eye 
and brow. Eye bulging, red and white with empty iris 
socket ; brow overhanging and streaked with black lines. 
Boldly modelled. 54" x 4". PI. LIV. T**’ 

K.K. I. 071. Fr. of clay stucco, representing three 
flattened sides ; gilded. 3J' x 3". 

K.K.,t. 072, 086. Frs. of clay stucco band, with pearl 
edge. Colour perished. 44* x if", pj* x i|*. 

K.K. I. 073, 0139, 0130, 0307. Frs. of clay stucco 
tiara (?), gilded ; consisting of a pearl cincture with 
two plain bands above, supporting a row of palmette 
orns. (as* ‘ strawberry leaves ’ in coronet) ; each consists 
of two voluted curves springing R. and L. from short pearl 
band, and supporting trefoil flower which issues from 
between. The whole convex. Gr. fr. (033) fiJ'xaF* 
PI. LIU. 

K.K. I. 075, oza6, 0160. Frs. of clay stucco ‘caltrop* 
mail, gilded. 075, well modelled but badly preserved. 
44" X 34'. oig6, concave and roughly modelled. 7* x 4*. 
0160, single link well modelled. ' x (projection) f". For 
detailed description, see K.K. 11. 0163 and 0197, PI. LV. 

K.K. 1. 076. Clay stucco forearm ; upraised and elbow 
bent, from life-size figure painted pink with gilded pearl 
bangle at wrist. Hand missing. Length ii 4 *. 
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K.K. X. 083. Fr. of clay stucco boat*shaped object, 
resembling a classic lamp, with hole in upper side ; but 
upper surface is treated with radiating lines faintly 
suggesting drapery. Under-side smooth. Painted red. 
Si'xsFxs*. 

K.K. I. 087. Clay stucco rosette of five petals, from 
scroll band, impression of which is at back. Gilded. 
Diam. il*. 

K.K. I. 088. Clay stucco cord tied in loop ; blue. 3' x 

K.K. 1. 089. Fr. of clay stucco drapery, painted and 
gilded. s'kiJ". 

K.K. I. 090-5, 0163, 0008-15, 0001. Frs. of clay stucco, 
large pearl string ; gilded. Probably from figure. Cf. 
Ser. iv. PI. CXXXVIII, Mi. xviii. 009. Total length 

c. 3' 5', width r. 

K.K. I. 097-9, Olio, oiii, 0134, 0135. Frs. of clay 
stucco, gilded, prob. parts of body of figure. Largest 
6'x3r. 

K.K. I. 0100. Fr. of clay stucco eardobe (?), pierced. 
Gilded, 

K.K. I. 0103. Fr. of carved wooden jewel, painted 
and gilded. An elliptical rosette from which issued scrolls 
R. and L. ; from this depenfls a string of pearls holding 
inverted palmette, above which an upward curving band 
of pearls R. and L. Roughly carved, aj* x i J". PI. LIII. 

K.K. 1. 0104, 0116-18, 0136, 0137, 0139. Frs. of clay 
stucco pendant, gilded, similar to K.K. 1. 029 &c., 
but curved towards lower end where it broadens out, the 
double band edges throwing out scrolls. Probably hung 
from carcanet. R. and L. of centre straight pendants, 
as in K.K. i. 037. Gr. fr. 4F x 2J*. PI. LIII. 

K.Hin. 'O107. Fr. of clay stucco armlet, on arm, gilded 
over red (arm) and yellow. Pattern, triple band, one outer 
of pearls, with five-petalled rosette attached at plain edge. 

K.K. I. 0109, 0219-ao. Clay stucco colossal toes, 
painted red, with remains of gilding on nails. 0220 strongly 
flexed. Character of nails similar to that of fingers, for 
which see K.K. i. 01 5, &c. About twice life-size. PI. LI V. 

K.K. I. 0113. Fr. of clay stucco curved band with 
raised edges ; red. 2£*x i|*. 

K.K. I. 0114. Fr. of clay stucco hair, painted red. 
li'xij'. 

K.K. I. oiao, 0138. Frs. of clay stucco tongues of 
flame (?). 0x20, red. 4* x I*. 01 j 8 , crimson and grey 
with gold on sides. 2}* x f *. 

K.K. I. oiai. Clay stucco horse, with empty saddle of 
usual Eastern type — high pommel, short flaps, long saddle- 
cloth, large stirrups. On back of neck a long elliptical 
covering of overlapping longitudinal strips (armour ?). 
Moderately well modelled on wooden core. Much broken. 
Legs, cars and tail missing. 15' x 9*. PI. LV. 


K.K. 1. 0124, 0125, 0127, 0143. Frs. of clay stucco 
drapery. 0x24, knot of red drapery with gilded edges. 
Low'er edge shows symmetrically arranged ends of spread- 
ing flattened tubular folds upper is bound round with 
four cinctures. 6*X5^‘'. 0x27 similar to 0125. Cinctures 
only of similar knot to above. 0x43 similar to 0124 but 
without cinctures. Perhaps belongs to 0125. Well 
preserved. 

K.K. I. 0128. Fr. of clay stucco head«dress ; mitre- 
shaped frame as in K.K. i. 03.4 but on smaller scale. Frame 
bordered with red pearls. Locks of hair twisted cablcwisc ; 
bluc-black. 32" x Pb lAV. 

K.K. I. 0142. Front of stucco figure of Ho*shang, in 

loose robe thrown back exhibiting his c.xuberant propor- 
tions. Fig. half reclines, resting with L. arm uix)n his sack. 
R. hand holds side of his huge round paunch, above which 
the {Kjctorals are sharply and amply defined. Face fat, 
humorous and laughing, mouth open and toothless. <^wer 
part of figure missing. 

.\n excellent piece of modelling, cast hollow, and of very 
fibrous cla.y. Traces of colour. Surface badly perished 
and the whole very soft and flexible. For back, see K.K. i. 
068. 7 ''x 32 ". pi. XLIX, 

K.K. I. 0146 50. Clay stucco rosette.s. 0146, peony in 
profile. 0x47, whorl of 8 trefoil petals in plan, surrounded 
by whirling petals in profile ; flask-shape pistil in profile. 
0/45, elliptical jewel surrounded by small and large pearls. 
0x49, lotus. 0x50, elliptical marigold centre surrounded 
by four palmcttes of flat v'olutes enclosing radiating petals. 
All well modelled and gilded. Av. diam. ij*. PI. LIII. 

K.K. I. 0151 6. Clay stucco pyramidal spirals of 
hair, detached from head of Buddha figure. Blue. Av. 

rxr. 

K.K. I. 0158, 0159. Clay stucco miniature Stupas. 
Dome rises on four-tiered octagonal base. In front of 
each side of base is miniature Stupa in low relief. Below 
octagon a circular podium surrounded by pearls. Surface 
much abraded. 1 3" x i J*. 

K.K. I. 0195. Clay stucco mask of Buddlia head, much 
discoloured. Broad and unusually high flat forehead, 
narrow chin, small features, eyes closed and oblique. 
Urnii and UsnTsa ; red jewel in front of blue hair ; this is 
composed of small round knobs slightly festooning across 
brow and dropping down symmetrically above cars, which 
arc missing. Very fibrous clay, gilded, and retaining inside 
impression of canvas. 4" x 3" x i J*. PI. Llii. 

K.K. I. 0196. Fr. of clay stucco palmette orii., gilded, 
prob. from pendant, as K.K. i. 0104 &c. 1 i* x i}*. 

K.K. I. 0198. Fr. of clay stucco, showing root end 
of bunch of stems modelled in the round, very fibrous 
and flexible. Painted green and while (?). 2|* x 2^ x !*• 

K.K. I. 0200. Fr. of fresco, showing face of lion (?) 
in black outline on while ground. Red eyeba^s and lips, 
with white spots in eye and mouth (tooth ?). Very fragile. 

x'xr. 
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K.K. I. 0323-4. Frs. of clay stucco, plain channelled 
bands ; convex. 0223 gilded over red paint, 0224 has 
remains of bright blue paint ov’cr red. Length of each 2*, 
widths I" and Jf*- 

K.K. I. 0335. Votive clay model Stupa. Very perfect 
example, in large size, of type K.K. 098, and Ser. iv. 
PI. CXXXIX, So. A. 006. High base. Inscr., faintly visible, 
does not run round outside, but in broken groups of chars, 
on ground between projecting angles of walls. II. 
gr. diam. 4*. PI. LIII. 

K.K. I. 0326. Stucco relief fr. (broken in two). Flat 
channelled band of hair or drapery, almost straight, show- 
ing remains of red paint. ' x 1 1*. 

K.K. I. i. 01, 03 , 012, 013. Pottery antefixae of 
Chinese type, or, semi-tubular with outer end closed by 
circular patera decorated with a finely designed Gorgon 
head in relief. Semi-tubular portion broken away at tail 
enST and one side. 02, 012, 013, end paterae only (02 
incomplete), semi-tubular tails being broken off. Grey 
ware burnt hard. For application of such roofing orna- 
ments, see Chavannes, Mission arcMol.] Fig. 1084, 
PI. CCCCLXII. Length 9i', diam. of paterae 4^'. PI. L. 

K.K. 1. i. 03. Faience hollow finial (?), wedge-shaped 
in both directions ; lower end abruptly narrowed by check 
on each side, upper end pointed in broad arrow shape. 

Raised flat margin and midrib reserved, following deep 
incisions on each face which divide it into two triangular 
panels. Side faces smooth ; top open. Dark green 
glaze over red clay. Broken at one lop corner. Height 
11", width complete r. 7F, depth at widest 3}*. Depth 
at narrow end zj* ; width at narrow end 2}*. PI. LII. 

K.K. I. i. 04. Fr. of pottery spout in form of 
snake’s or elongated lion’s head ; red clay, badly glazed 
green with dark green contour markings, and yellow inside. 
Broken at mouth. Inferior pottery, 2j*x 

K.K. I. i. 05.* Wooden capital (?), rectangular ; upper 
half (abacus) squared, lower half chamfered hollow to 
bottom face, which measures 4|'x3l"'. In bottom face 
is roughly cut square hole, aj" diam. x i J" deep, to take 
tenon of post. A square-cut channel, 3i' wide x li* deep, 
is cut right across narrow way of top surface to take hori- 
zontal rail or architrave. 

Abacus is cut away on one side to a depth of 3J' from 
one long face and i|* from short face, and is rounded as 
though for fitting to round member. 

Top and bottom surfaces unpainted. All the remainder 
dull grey-green with all edges picked out in yellow. Smears 
of red round channel in upper surface from careless painting 
of rail in that colour. Similarly, traces of red on lower 
surface. 

Ginsidered the reverse way up it would be a base. Pro- 
bably from wooden railing. For similar blocks in miniature, 
sec Ast. iii. 4. 024-026. Gr. length 9' x fij' x 5'* 

K.K. I. i.*o6. Fr. of glazed faience, flat; body red; 
glaze on face bright green. In relief on face, curving 


oak leaf. For finer examples, see K.K. i. 06, 07. 7"x 
to li'. PI. LII. 

K.K. I. i. 07. Fr. of glazed faience ; small curling leaf 
in profile, applique over straight stem which passes below 
it at right angles. Same clay and glaze as preceding. 5' x 
(gr. width) 31 ' xiF. PI. LII. 

K.K. I. i. 08. Fr. of glazed faience; same clay and 
glaze as preceding. Convex acanthus leaf or bract, showing 
signs of recurving again at (broken) top and bottom. 
Sides also partially broken, but complete in middle, giving 
width of 4', though evidently expanding above and below. 
Fr. is from central portion, masking junction of R. and 
L. floral scrolls, beginnings of which are present. Back 
concave to follow convexity of front. 6'x (gr. width 
extant) 5' X (average thickness) 

K.K. 1. i. 09. Fr. of glazed faience; similar to pre- 
ceding. In shape a curving fan-shaped leaf (?), with 
deeply hollowed veins following line of curve. Base end 
only preserved. 7i' x 5J' x i^'. PI. LII. 

K.K. 1. i. oio-ii. Two frs. of glazed faience, similar to 
the preceding. Curved hollow frs., like side of snail-shell 
but having hole in flattened top. Double groove follows 
edge of hole, and side is roughly fluted. Gr. fr. (oxx) 6' 
X 4j'x (h.)2i'. PI. LII. 

K.K. I. i. 014. Pottery head of monster, apparently 
architectural. Probably gable end. Grey clay, unglazed. 
Incomplete. 

Spirited modelling, with large bull-like eyes set under 
overhanging wrinkled eyelids ; open mouth showing upper 
teeth (lower jaw lost), and long tapir-like upper lip drawn 
up in angry snarl. Large horizontal holes for nostrils are 
bored at base of upper lip w'ith slight prominence on top 
between. Surface lightly scraped to suggest hair ; three 
deep grooves drawn across base of snout to^'nffcate 
wrinkles caused by lifting of lip ; lip itself scored inside 
with cross-lines to indicate ribbed formation of roof ; 
upper lip finished at corner of mouth in spiral. The iris 
of €ye is surrounded by a deep groove, which has the effect 
of directing the gaze forward and downward. 

Tup and back of head are cut off flat ; the former having 
two large holes sunk vertically directly over each eyebrow, 
for connexion with points of adjoining piece, and the back 
hollowed out in concave curve from side to side, attaining 
depth of iF* At bottom, also, a hole is pierced through 
back of throat for fixing pin. 

Ears or horns not developed owing to flat finish of head. 
Remains ,of dark pinkish slip over surface. Details 
vigorously, not punctiliously, treated. Length 8', h. 
(at back) 5', width (at back) 6'.- PI. L. 

K.K. 1. i. 015. Fr. of pottery finlal. Low triangular 
shape, with slightly arched base, and scalloped edges to 
upper sides. Plant design in relief on face, with central 
upright stem and buds in profile in comers. Long narrow 
straight-edged leaves. Sand-encrusted; lower comers 
broken off. 4'x6i'x (thickness at bottom) n.L. 
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K.K. 1. i. 016. Fr. of glazed faience; similar clay 
and glaze to K.K. i. i. 06 &c., showing fr. of foliage in 
relief, with curled leaf like K.K. i. i. 07 (PI. LII). Glaze 
partially g(one. Fr. chamfered inwards at back to form 
wide V-shaped depression. 5* x 5J' x 2J* to 3'. 

K.K. I. i. 017. Stucco human hand, grasping small 
object such as spear shaft (missing). Modelling extremely 
good, and but for the size might Itave been cast from life. 
Painted dark red. Two wooden pegs at wrist for attach- 
ment. I life-size. PI. LIII. 

K.K. I. i. b. 01. Mass of frs. of painted silk, from 
which is made out an imperfect rendering of the Moon. 
On white disc with red-brown border line a tree with a hare 
standing on its hind legs holding a churning stick, in black 
outline. Surrounding the disc a series of radiating pear- 
shaped white patches (prob. eight) outlined roughly with red 
brown. Diam. of disc. 4I'. Other frs. show white scalloped 
circles, outlined black. PI. LXT. 

KJC. I. 1 . b. os. Frs. of painted silk, among which 
the lower I., p. angle of face, with red lips ; the upper 
R. p. angle of face with part of eyebrow and outer angle 
of eye ; a R. shoulder. All white, outlined black. Rough 
work, f life-size. 

K.K. I. i. b. 03. Frs. of painted silk banner. On L. p.. 


head and shoulders of celestial figure, head to R. p. 
bent slightly down ; dark complexion. 

Head-dress has tall centre Linga-sliapcd black mass bound 
round with a ribbon. Round this are set tall white or pink 
lotus buds. A red band encircles head and hangs in loop 
at back. Elongated nimbus (green) and green halo. 

To R. p. a second figure, front, costumed as Bodhisattvas 
in Th. B. banners with many ribbons, stoics and girdles. 
Head-dress prob. flaming jewels held by red band. At top 
one or two floating Apsaras on clouds. The whole is very 
faded and torn. Outline in black, very delicately drawn. 
To R. p., a red border. 7}* x 6*. 

K.K. t. 1. b. 04. Fr. of painted silk banner, with 
patches of colour. Design indistinguishable. 3^'' x 2 }*. 

K.K. I. i. b. 05. Fr. of painted silk ; showing man’s 
face in many frs. Flesh white, lips red. Eyes long and 
straight, upper and lower lips each drawn with-iingle 
line ; eyebrows well arched and thick. Hair (or cap) 
solid black ; moustache and beard painted with rather 
dragging stroke. Life-size. 

Outlines black, boldly drawn. Very good character of 
work, expressive and free. Top of head, extreme L. side 
of face and R. corner missing. Background to R. p., plain. 
5' PI. evil. 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED IN CENTRAL CHAPEL OF SHRINE K.K. I. ii AND AMONG REMAINS OF OTHER 

SHRINE.S WITHIN TOWN, K.K. l 


K.K. 1. ii. 01. Fr. of thin canvas painting, apparently 
part of border, containing seated Buddha fig. Soles of 
feet upturned ; hands in teaching attitude ; head } to L. 
p., slightly downwards. Ear large ; hair black and short ; 
nose long ; mouth smiling. Flesh pink ; contours black 
over darker pink. R. arm seems to be sliadcd. On upper 
^^ri)), an armlet. A stalk with flowers seems to proceed 
from L. arm. Rosary round neck. 

Three garments ; under, light (perhaps white) ; robe 
vermilion ; stole yellow outlined grey. Horseshoe halo 
vermilion with green centre ; nimbus green, shaded .light 
near head. Spandrels green, with vermilion flowers. 
Narrow line of yellow across above nimbus, and above, 
a border, }*, vermilion. 

Below, a straight and continuous Padmasana, shaded. 
The whole ratlicr Tibetan in style. Canvas carefully primed , 
and paint mixed with water. 

Rev. primed grey, probably mixed with wax or oil; 
a few well-written Tib. characters in vermilion. Edges cut. 

With above a small fr. of paper with part of ornament 
drawn in black outline. Canvas, torn, but otherwise well 
preserved. Paper rather woolly. Canvas 
Paper 1 A' x^'. PI. LXXVII. 

K.K. I. ii. oa. bb. Block-printed paper leaf with 
Hsi-hsia text and decorated along top and across centre 
with rows of twelve seated Buddha figures similar to 
K.K. II. 0257. f, g. Coarsely printed. Leaf originally 
folded down centre. Paper buff, strong and tom at centre 
of top. X 7I'. 


K.K. I. ii. 02. dd. Fr. of paper, wiili Nook impression 
of part of head-dress (?). 1 1* x t J*. 

K.K. I. iii. 01, 02, 03. Clay stucco ; lotus petals, prob. 
from Padm^ana. or, painted pink darkening to centre, 
and liaving white inner and yellow outer border. 4^* x 
(gr. width) 21". 

02. Similar but blue instead of pink. 3J''xi3''. oj. Two 
petals in one piece, a smaller superimposed on larger, 
their bases together. Tip of larger rather strongly tilted 
outw'ards and the smaller less so. Painted pink. 2^" 
XI I". PI. LV. 

K.K. I. iii. 04. Fr. of clay stucco antler (?). Main 
stem bending backwards (broken ofl) ; a short blunt tine 
pointing forwards. Stick projecting from rout for attach- 
ing to head of deer. Painted over all white with black 
markings, and green smear on under-side. Gr. M. i}* 
xif. 

K.K. I. X. 01-5. Clay stucco lotus petals, coloured 
variously red with green border, green with red border 
and blue with red border. 

Between border and centre a raised rib running all round 
cur\’ed edge turning into symmetrical flame scroll at centre 
and coloured yellow. Point of petal slightly upturned. 
Av. 4f' X 3 i'» excepting 03, 3 J' x 3!'- PI. LV. 

K.K. I. X. 06, 07. Clay stucco rosettes in low relief ; 
gilded. Eight blunt petals with inner ring of pearls and 
plain centre. Diam. i}*. 
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MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS RECOVERED AT RUINED SHRINE K.K. II. 


K.K. II. oi. Carved wooden figure of standing Buddha 
in Abhaya-mudra. Head and both hands missing ; feet 
together slightly out-turned and resting on green lotus. 

Three garments arc visible. An upper robe, red, is 
wrapped round body, over L. shoulder and arm, hanging 
in straight line down L. side of leg nearly to ankle ; at this 
level it shows a horizontal edge round back, and an oblique 
line in front upwards from R. to L., the line of upper edge 
crossing breast being parallel. The upper line at bark runs 
from L. shoulder downward to below R. arm. A corner 
of same robe hangs from forearm to back of L. thigh. 

A second robe, green, covers breast and back to neck 
and R. arm, and hangs in heavy loop from arm to near 
ankle. Covering low’cr legs and ankles is third robe, purple, 
heavily pleated and reaching to lotus at back. On this, in 
front are two white pendent bands, ends of girdle. Round 
ncSK hangs massive carcanct, gold, studded with rosette 
jewels. Folds in drapery very few and formal, being merely 
grooves. 

At each shoulder is stump of an upward prvqection, red, 
which may have supported nimbus. Nct-k and feet gilded. 
Seen from side, figure is too flat, but the backwjird curve 
from feet to shoudlers convoys great dignity. I'Yom front 
the resemblance to twelfth-ccnt. Gothic statuary is most 
striking. 

Lotus chipped ; comer of red robe, burnt ; crack down 
front. Height loF, width 2|* ; thickness front to back 
c. li*. PI. LXVr. 

K.K. II. oa, 04-7, 013 , 017. a-b, oai, oag, 035-7, 
038-40, 046-9, 051, 070-3, 079. Frs. of plain silk. 

02. Blue with piece of yellow attached, i3J*x 7}*. 04. 
Dark brown, 9"x4j''. 05. Faded pale blue, 10' x 4'. 

06. Grey-brown, sJ'xq". 07. Huff, with traces of paint 
or paste, 4l''x3i*. 012. Buff, oij. a. Dull 

green, S'x^". 0/7. b. Rich canary yellow, 6*xtJ*. 

021. Blue, iij''xii"- Bright green, fine corded 

surface, 12" x J". 025. Two frs. blue, to larger is attached 
doubled strip buff, 13' x j 5^* and 9 J" x 9". 026. Two frs. 

buff, stained pink in patches, 14* x 15' and 10" x 2". 027. 
Two frs. plum colour, r3i*x9l'' and g'xzl". 031. Pale 
faded blue, 12' x 8*. 038. 'I’hree frs. dark blue. Largest 

74" X 6". 039. Two frs., faded blue, 7" x 3J" and 7' x i|". 
040. Blue, loosely woven with tiny fr. of inscr. paper 
attached, 144' x 14". 046. Dark blue, loi'xis". 047. 

Two frs. black, 21' x 3' and ii*X5". 048. Faded blue 

or green, 10" x 6". 049. Buff, unevenly woven, i 4 *X 44 ". 
05/. Faded yellow, 124" x8|*. 070-2. Blue with remains 
of coloured and MS. paper adhering. Gr. fr. 13* x 14". 
07J. Dark drab, ii'x9*. 079. Black, 64* x 24". 

K.K. II. 08. Fr. of painted silk, canvas ; with group 
of seven celestial beings kneeling on cloud scroILs with 
which they are surrounded. Head-dresses all of tall Chinese 
type, excepting one, with crown. Features Chinese. 

All are enveloped in voluminous robes of one colour. The 
lowest (complete) dark grey ; to L. p. one red ; to R. p. 


one yellow, one red. Higher to R. p., red, with gilded head- 
dress ; highest, blue. Each figure nimbate and placed 
one behind the other en (chelon. Drawing delicate and 
free. Well preserved. 42"x24". 

K.K. II. 09. Fr. of silk, canary yellow, faded, with six 
bold Chinese characters in black ink. 13* x iil", 

K.K. II. 010. Fr. of painted silk gauze, yellow, with 
white lotuses and green leaves and stalks. Touches of red 
brown here and there. Flowers well drawn. 34* x 3I*. 

K.K. II. on. Fr. of painted silk banner. Part of R. 
side near top. A very graceful Apsaras floats vertically 
with head bent downward towards central figure, of which 
flaming halo with elaborately drawn cusped centre appears 
l)elow tasselled canopy. Apsaras has loose short-sleeved 
vest, open in V shape to waist, falling in graceful folds 
over hips and dropping in point at front. 

In extended L. hand a small dish of fruit and in uplifted 
R. hand a flower. A pink clinging robe ornamented with 
spiral spots, and with green lining, reveals bare feet ; in 
front the long ends of girdle .are knotted at about knee 
level. A massive carcanet encircles neck. 

Outlines freely drawn in black. Very faded and ragged. 
iS"x 10". 

KK. II. 014. Frs. of painted paper, several thicknesses 
stuck together and painted in red, blue, yellow, &c., but 
too fragmentary to make out. Very fragile. Largest 
5"x2r. 

K.K. II. 015. Fr. of silk damask, discoloured. Pattern 
loo.sely woven and indistinct, but rows of Svastikas can be 
recognized. A few Chinese characters written in black. 
7*X4*. 

K.K. II. 016. F r. of printed silk, dull pink with fou^pe^led 
buttercup rosette setni in white (t’esist). Veiy ragged. 
>3''x*3''. PI. LXXXVI. 

K.Kj>u. 018. Figured silk wallet; square when open, 
with edges turned in and pasted to paper lining. Two 
bands, composed of circular or elliptical bunches of flowers 
in blue and yellow, are woven across material ; the space 
between bands c. 3". Diam. of bunch 2*. Space between 
bunches* f". 

The coloured yarns float loosely at back, and have been 
strengthened by paper pasted over. Ground colour of 
material probably pink discoloured to dull brown. In 
centre of one edge of square a band of some material for 
9 * Very discoloured and faded. 74' x 8". 

PI. LXXXIII. 

K.K. II. 019. Fr. of printed silk, bufi with lighter 
‘ resist ’ pattern of rosettes of four long petals, all-over. 
Roughly printed. '5* x 14". 

K.K. u. 030 . Fr. of printed paper, showing repeating 
seated Buddha figure in meditation, similar to K.K. 11. 
056, but different block. 2}* x z4*. 
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K.K. u. oaa. Frs. of paper, perished, with traces of 
Chinese characters. Largest e, 3' x 3*. 

K.K. II. 094. Silk banner top, triangular, crimson 
with round white spots by resist process. Edges bound 
with buff gauze, with top loop for suspension and short 
tasselled ends of same. At lower comers blue (faded to 
green) tubular gauze streamers with terminal yellow and 
blue tassels. A Chinese numeral (?) in black ink near 
point. 12' X 6*. 

K.K. II. 098 . Fr. of paper, with Chinese characters. 
Very rotten, Gr. fr. 3* x i J*. 

K.K. II. 099. Frs. of paper, soft and woolly, with 
block-printed Chinese characters. Gr. fr. aj'x ij*. 

K.K. II. 030. Fr. of silk damask, with small lozenge 
trellis all over. Pale blue faded to buff. 8" x loj". 

K.K. II. 039. Fr. of printed silk, crimson spotted with 
six-petallcd buff rosette in resist, showing centre circle 
and midribs to petals reserved in ground colour. 1 1* x 5". 
PI. LXXXVI. 

K.K. II. 033. Fr. of printed silk : blue printed white by 
resist. Spot pattern of symbols. t2*X4". PI. LXXXVII. 

K.K. II. 034. Frs. of printed silk, thin and loosely 
woven. Dull crimson, dyed with pattern reserved buff by 
resist. Large piece spotted with rosettes composed of 
large centre dot surrounded by ring of 10 small dots. 
Rosette frequently distorted as thougli stamp was only 
half a circle stamped twice to form the circle, and often 
overlapping so that a kind of ellipse is formed. 

Small piece spotted with fivc-pctallcd rosette. The two 
pieces sewn together. 12* x 4". PI. LXXXVT, 

K.K. II. 035. Fr. of canvas painting. R. arm, and 
outline of hip and leg of figure. Background blue, bordered 
goW (nittallic) j probably vesica, with crimson background 
above upper curve of vesica. Short tight-slccvcd tunic 
with band above elbow and cuff of vandyked ornament. 
Arm pendent with two bangles at wrist ; hand defaced. 
Drapery at hip. Traces of black (hair) at shoulder. Oatline 
black ; very faded and worn. Pose of R. leg suggests 
advancing R. to L. 12' x 2'. 

K.K. II. 036. Fr. of silk tapestry, composed of several 
pieces sewn together. Very ragged but fine work. Floral 
pattern too fragmentary to make out. Ground dark brown, 
pattern in shades of green and buff. Encrusted with mud. 
c. 4' X 6'. 

K JC. n. 037. Fr. of silk damask. Pattern very indis- 
tinct ; small floral sprig, senU. 5* x 3I*. * 

K.K. II. 041. Silk threads of blue and yellow, twisted 
together and made into a hank 19* long. 

K.K. II. 049. Frs. of paper, stuck together like card- 
board. Gr. fr. I J* X 1^4*. 

K.K. u. 043. Silk wallet (?), in two frs. faded green ; 
lined with several thicknesses of MS. paper, similar to 
K.K. II. 018 (PI. LXXXIII), but without string. io|* x 61 *. 


K.K. II. 044. Frs. of canvas, blue and buff, stuck 
together with paper bearing Chinese characters, used as 
stiffener. Shapeless and ragged. ii*xio'. 

K.K. II. 045. Fr. of silk, banner. Upper border of 
stout ribbed blue silk, doubled with frs. of edge of painted 
fabric adhering to stitching at lower edge. Portion of cane 
stiffener in fold, and two silk suspension loops ; through 
these are put two short pieces of cane, of which one is 
portion of arrow butt. 2' 6' x 4'. 

K.K. II. 050. Fr. of silk damask, very firm, pink, 
with bold floral design. few cursi\'e Chinese characters 
in black ink on one side. 5" x 2 

K.K. II. 059. Fr. of silk. Long strip, thin, pink, 
with bold ('hinese siting on bot h sides. 24* x 4^ *. 

K.K. II. 053. Fr. of silk damask, lined plain silk. 
On damask, traces of Chinese characters apparently 
written on a painted surface put on the damask. Very 
worn and pattern unrecognizable ; .all discoloured, o* x 
JOj*. 

K.K. II. 054. Frs. of printed silk ; several pieces 
joined ; one piece plain. Two with spot pallern in black 
outline— two concentric circles from which six short rays 
with small rhomlxiids between, making a kind of wheel 
dc.sign in diameter. Another piece dotted with stars 
and birds, and having a few Chinese characters either 
written or stamped. 19" x 10*. 

K.K. II. 055. Fr. of painted silk canvas; torn, very 
faded and nothing of interest ; patches of red and other 
colours, c. i2"x3''. 

K.K. II. 056. Fr. of block-printed paper. At top a 

row of four seated Buddha figures in teaching poso with 
lotus petal halo and nimbus. Below, four rows of 5 Chinese 
characters. Then four more figures in meditation, und«*r 
each of which five more (.hinese characters. To L. six 
Chinese characters (probably more missing at upper torn 
corner). Below these .a small Pagoda. A line across 
bottom. Torn away at lower R. corner. iii''x5''. 

K.K. II. 064. Fr. of paper, with a few bl.ack lines and 
traces of green and red colour. 31* x 2*. 

K.K. II. 065. Fr. of drawing on paper, showing rough 
sketches of head of stringed instrument, a flower and 
upper part of shoulder, face and head of figure. Thin 
lines. 4 J' X 5!*. 

K.K. II. 066. Fr. of painted canvas banner. Part of 
face and R. shoulder of Buddlia. Flesh colour, shaded. 
Eyes oblique. Short black hair in bow-shaped curve over 
forehead with red spot in front, ('f. plaster mask K.K. i. 
0195 (PI. LIU). Ix)ng ear. 

Petal-shaped nimbus, buff, halo green with red border. 
Background green with black line scroll-work ; red outer 
border; outlines black. Poor work of Tibetan type. loj* 
X iij*. 

K.K. II. 067. Fr. of silk appliqu^ bandy made of 
narrow strip of fine dragon design work in gilded silk canvas 

3 P 
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mounted on thin paper and applied to crimson or salmon 
pink corded ground; outlined with silk cord which is 
covered with gilded paper and couched. 

One edge is plain band of gilded silk, above which arc 
parts of three legs and tail of tliree-tocd dragon. Tail 
spinous and scaly. 

In front of dragon a chevron pattern between two scal- 
loped bands, .and then beginning of repeat of another. 

All very good work. Lined pink silk neatly turned in 
and sewn at edges. All faded to buff. One end finished 
in blunt point, the other cut straight. Perhaps from 
MS. cover, as Ser. iv. PI. CXI, Ch. xlviii. ooi. 13^* x i|". 

K.K. II. 068. Fr. of printed paper, in many pieces, soft 
and silky. Rows of monk-like figures seated in contempla- 
tion on long petalled lotuses and wearing sharply pointed 
cowl. Straight short rays form nimbus. Crude w'ork. 
Frs. of Chinese characters below figures. Av. c. 3* x i J*. 

K.Kfkii. o6g. Fr. of silk gauze; yellow and faded. 
Torn. s'xsJ*. 

K.K. II. 074. Remains of silk painting (perished), 
with dark silk border, and wooden stiffened at bottom. 
Subject, Buddha seated in BhQmis[}arsa-mudra on lotus. 
Supported on elaborate pedestal ; the upper surface piiinled 
crimson, and the many-stepped mouldings and large central 
torus decorated with long rectangular panels filled with 
roundels in various interchanged colours. (Colouring 
mostly dark red and green, much discoloured. Remains 
of paper backing, c. 22" x i' 4'. 

K.K. II. 075. Silk band and wooden weighting-stick, 

from bottom of painting (?) ; silk printed, with dull red 
ground and pattern in resist of buff-coloured lozenge- 
shaped spots. Lined with pale blue silk, and fixed into 
groov'c cut along length of stick. Stick plain round, painted 
red. Silk slightly narrows towards top. Silk 4* x 14" to 
10" ; stick, length i5l"> diam. i". 

K.K. II. 076? Fr. of wooden weighting-stick from 
painting, with remains of paper adhering. Length 7" 
diam. f*. 

K.K. II. 077. Fr. of paper pounce, torn. Pricked floral 
and scroll design, not wholly intelligible. One side of 
paper blackened. An old drawing has been used, the lines 
of which are traceable but have no relation to the pricked 
design. 13* XI I*. 

K.K. II. 078. Frs. of plain silk, faded pinkish buff, 
with loop of fine canvas attached. Prob. front of border 
of painting. Gr. length 13* x 4'. 

K.K. II. 080. Specimen of paper, soft buff, thin, felted, 
torn. Gr. fr. 3*xr. 

K.K. II. 081. Remains of silk painting, dirty, torn 
and faded. Subject was standing Buddha, with young 
monkish attendant in adoration on cither side. Coarse 
work. 2' X i' 4". 

K.K. II. 083. Fr. of clay stucco lotus petal, orna- 
menied in relief us K.K. i. 047. No colour. 4}* x zjj*. 


K.K. II. 083, 091, 09a, 097. Frs. of clay stucco drapery. 

oSj shows wavy edges of flattened tubular folds ; blue. 
3 iV^*T* ‘butterfly’ lx)w, grey-blue, st'x 

"97; hanging corner with tubular folds; green with 
redlining. 3''xiJ''. 

K.K. II. 084, 098, 0113, 0150, 0174, 0195, 0338. Frs. of 
clay stucco ‘ caltrop * mail ; gilded. oS^, 0T13, 0150, 
0195, 0228, reeded variety as K.K. ii. 0197. Roughly 
modelled. Gr. fr. 0/50, lozenge shape. 5^x3!*. 098, with 
part of frame, red. Roughly modelled. 2i"xiJ''. 0174, 
evenly and well modelled. No reeds or rivet. 31" x 4*. 
For other examples, sec K.K. ii. 0101, 0103, 0163, 0197, 
PI. LV. 

K.K. II. 085. Fr. of clay stucco ornament in relief ; 
a double row of lotus petals, reversed, incurving at their 
bases where they join ; outer edges of pearl ornament. 
No colour. Suggestion of raised decoration on each petal 
similar to K.K. i. 047. Good w'ork. Material tough and 
fibrous. 2" X 2 J*. 

K.K. II. 086. Clay stucco human ear, badly modelled, 
painted red over white. Lolxj normal and pierced. 41 * x 2*. 

K.K. II. 087. Fr. of clay stucco band, painted white 
with red and green chevrons at intervals. 3 x J*. 

K.K. II. 088. Clay stucco finger, with long projecting 
nail. Gilded. Exactly similar to K.K. i. 012. 3l*x|*. 
PI. LTV. 

K.K. II. 089. Fr. of fresco, on mud plaster. Part of 
circle bordered green with black lines; centre yellow, 
spotted red. Ground outside red. 3' x 2". 

K.K. II. 090. Fr. of clay stucco ornament, beautifully 
modelled (prob. part of jewel), coated thinly with white, 
over which gold. Ornament is composed of diverging 
flamboyant scrolls, beside a kind of lotus centre. Surfaces 
of scrolls are generally flat or slightly * dished ’ (concave), 
terminating in projecting ends. 3* x i J". PI. LIII. 

K.K. II. 093. Fr. of clay stucco relief ornament, 
coi^^isting of two lotus petals with a smaller one over- 
lapping between. Dark blue, bordered with lines of salmon 
pink, pale yellow and dark blue. 2%" x i A** 

K.K. II. 094-6. Frs. of three clay stucco fingers. 

094, painted pink over white and gilded ; short nail. 095, 
same as 'preceding, but nail long. 096, red on under-side 
and nail, and blue on back ; nail slightly beyond tip. 
f. li life-size. Largest fr. x i'. 

K.K. II. 098. Fr. of clay stucco mail(?); frame (?), 
painted r^d and links gilded over pale wash. 3*xa'. 
si'xir. 

K.K. II. 099. Clay stucco L. hand of figure, palm out- 
wards, clenching white double cord (?). Blue ; palm red. 
Nearly life-size. 

K.K. II. 0100. Fr. of stucco architectural (?) om., 
similar to K.K. II. 0125. Surface convex with raised portion 
continuing curve of lower part. Badly damaged by water. 

la'xfir. 
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K. K. ii. oioi. Fr. of clay stucco R. forearm and 
hand of colossal figure in clay stucco. Sleeve close fitting, 
red, with panel of gilded mail, projecting on each side. 
Pattern of links of mail resembles a caltrop, with the fourth, 
outward turned, point replaced by small knob. Links arc 
placed dose together, as may be seen in the corslet of the 
Vai4ravana in Ser. iv. PI. LXXII, Ch. 0018 ; PI. LXXIII, 
Ch. xxxvii. 002; and PI. XC, Ch. xviii. 002, where it 
appears to interlace. Cf. also K.K. 11. 0103, PI. LV, for 
a fine example. 

Somewhat roughly modelled round wooden core, in which 
is an iron nail at elbow for attaching core of upper arm 
and iron wire for attaching (missing) fingers. Hand white. 
Forearm seems to be flexed and hand turned back, prob. 
supporting some object. n*X4*. For other examples, 
see K.K. n. 084 &c., 0163, 0197. PI. LV. 

K.K. II. oioa, 0133. Fr. of fresco in two pieces. 
Outer edge, broad black border ; next, band of buff. 
Within is scrolled background and thin knotted drapery 
(stole or girdle). Colours red, green, blue and shades of 
buff; outlines black. i7'x6J"* 

K.K. II. 0103. Fr. of clay stucco mail-clad figure; 
deltoid (?) region. Mail is of plaited ‘ caltrop ’ type very 
regularly modelled and gilded. It seems to be held in a 
framing of steel or lacquered le.ather, painted grey, which 
runs from neck to point of shoulder and then turns down, 
tapering, to armpit. On top of shoulder is a knot of drapery ; 
above mail a double cord, knotted and red. Oi” x 7*. 
For other examples, see K.K. 11. 084 &c., oioi, 0163, 
0197. PI. LV. 

K.K. II. 0104. Clay stucco torso mask, with single 
close-fitting garment in red, crossing from R. shoulder 
below L. arm, leaving L. breast bare. Umbilicus indicated ; 
two raised ridges round base of neck ; narrow waist ; 
b{Qad, jhoulders. Flesh gilded. Well modelled. Fr. of 
paper with Chin, chars, adhering to front. 6J*X4J*. 
PI. nil. 

K.K. II. 0105. Fr. of fresco, showing L. foot with 
jewelled anklet, standing on Padmasana with stylized 
petals in two rows ; one turned up and other down with 
small palmetto between adjoining petals. 

Flesh pale pink, slightly shaded ; sole of foot red. Anklet 
red, with white pearls and large jewel in front. Seed-table 
of lotus, pink ; petals alternately pink and bltic. Back- 
ground black and red. Outlines of flesh red and of petals 
black. 8* X 7 J*. 

K.K. II. 0107. Fr. of clay stucco drapery from figure. 
Blue cloak with borders crossed at neck, decorated with 
alternating half-palmettes in blue and red, outlined white 
on red ground bordered with red and gold. From V of 
crossing issues loose white drapery, bordered gold. From 

L. shoulder fr. of loose drapery in grey, lined with red. 
loj'xio'. PI. LV. 

K.K. II. 0108. Fr. of clay stucco figure; .seated 
cross-legged. Head and arms missing. Red vest, close 
fitting ; blue gorget with point front and back edged with 
raised trefoil scroll ; loose white shirt hangs from vest, and 


red robe from beneath shirt, covers legs. Vest and jrobe 
may be one garment with white loin-cloth fastened at 
waist. Red band round upper edge of gorget. Figure 
slim and tall. Wooden core. 6* x 2|*. PI. LIV. 

K.K. II. oiog~ii, 0131-3. Six clay miniature votive 
Stupas. 0110 is without mucli detail and has three 
tiers. The others arc as K.K. 090, &c. 0122 is clcarc.st, 

and shows bixse of Tee on top of dome. Aw height 3", 
width 3*. 

K.K. II. 0113 . Clay stucco front half of sole of foot, 

with remains of yellow paint. Two first toes broken. 
41* X 51*- I’l. LIV. 

K.K. II. 0114, 0180. Frs. of clay stucco fingers, 

gilded. 0114 broken at both ends. 3" x JJ"- oiSu broken 
at lower end, recurved tip. Badly modelled ; life-size. 

K.K. II. 0115, OIsS, 0139, 0131, 0181, 0204, 0305, 0313 . 
Clay stucco rosettes, gilded. 0/5. Round calj^chon 
centre surrounded by circle of pearls lietwcen two plain 
rings ; outer ray of short blunt-pointed jxjtals. 1 )iam. 
i|". 0728. Cabochon centre surrounded by pearls and outer 
ray of six petals with round indented ends and ‘ eyes ' 
at junction of their bases. Dium. ij". 0729. Elliptical, 
peony in semi-profile similar to terminal ro.settes on pearl 
ix:ndcnt tal)s K.K. I. 029, &c. i^xii". 01 ji. Fr., sun- 
flower with centre higli and double ray of |x?tals bending 
back with tip slightly recurved. Diam. complete r. 3I*, 
0787. Flat pyramidal shape, indented centre round which 
three rays of roughly incised radiating lines. Broken at 
one .side. Diam. 21". 0204. Pyramidal ; centre, a four- 

petalled flower with plain boss ; below, ray of blunt petals 
with deep midribs ; outer and lowest ray, whirling scrolls. 
Diam. zj". 0205. Pyrami«lal; centre of pearls surrounded 
by plain line from which issues double ray of lotus jK-tals, 
eacli strongly convex and outlined witli raised edge. Aljout 
i broken away. Diam. 2j*- 0272. Jioublc-rayed lotus 

with large flat centre, convex petals with, rib edges and 
points slightly upturned. Outer ray of short incised radiat- 
ing channels. Broken in two places at edge. Diam. 4". 
PI. Llll. 

K.K. II. 0116, 0140, 0176, 0177, 0179. Clay stucco 
leaves of trees in low relief on stick core ; spotted yellow 
and red (blossom) and veined with grooves. 0140, 0176, 
0179 broken. 3J" x 1 J*. PI. LV. 

K.K. II. 0117. Clay stucco Buddha mask. Fink ; black 
hair shown by grooves slanting from centre R. and L. 
Top-knot coiled. Poorly modelled, zj'xij"- 

K.K. II. 0118. Clay stucco animal skull, monkey (?), 
painted white with dark eye sockets, al* x ij*. PI. LI 1 1 . 

K.K. II. 0119. Fresco fr., showing L. lower angle of 
face ; elongated ear with circular disc as ornament ; L. 
shoulder with grey drajx^ry having red bands and scroll 
ornament iTctween, roughly drawn in black ; black long 
hair behind shoulder. IHesh grey. Adjoining shoulder 
prob. shoulder of second fig. in red drapery with Idack 
scrolls. Background red and buff, si" x 5". 


ZV2 
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K.KL II. oiao, 0157. Fresco frs., painted in seven hori- 
zontal bands probably representing pavement. From below 
upwards, bands are black (plain), buff (plain), light blue, 
pinkish buff, light blue, light green and light blue, the 
blue bands narrower than others, and all ornamented with 
scrolls in brown outline, partly shaded. Ornamented bands 
bordered with narrow red lines. At R. upper comer of 
0130 one (further) leg and part of frame of platform drawrn 
in perspective with boarded (?) floor (buff). Foot of leg 
is inverted red lotus ; leg, brown ; frame red on side, 
green on top. For piece of similar design sec K.K. li. 0165. 
Gr. fr. 9" X 10*. 

K.K. 11. 0134. Fr. of clay stucco drapery, red, with 
white or pink stole hanging down it. From largo figure. 
Roughly modelled. 8* x 9*. 

K.K. II. 0135. Fr. of stucco ceiling or vault (?), 
surfaced with fibrous clay of the texture of loose felt. 
Shears painted portions of two long octagonal coffers 
divided and bordered by gold biind, 1* broad. Edges of 
coffers in bands and lines of black and shades of grey and 
white, simulating mouldings. Field of coffers bright red 
of two tones on which very free and good grisaille floral 
ornament, in two tones of grey and white, outlined with red. 

Upper edge of fr. chamfered, and surface generally shaped 
as though to fit coving of ceiling. Very good work. 8" x 
11*. PI. LV. 

K.K. II. 0136. Clay stucco negro head, coloured grey 
over red. Deep-sunk sockets for eyes which may have 
been made of beads ; pouting mouth with thick lips ] flat 
nose, heavy V-shaped brows. Close, Arab head-dress on 
top of head, and two thick turban-like rolls at back. 
Thick neck. 

Pierced below for wooden core of attachment to body ; 
well modelled. Height ij*. PI. LIII. 

K.K. u. 0137. Clay stucco animal’s skull, painted 
white with ^ark eye sockets. Broken away at top. 2J* x 

K.K. 11. 0130. Fr. of clay stucco flattened cloud 
scroll, gilded. 1 f* x i 

K.K, II. 0133. Fr. of clay stucco, in form of single coil 
of cord (?) painted grey above and red below. Diam. aj". 

K.K. II. 0134, 0136. Frs. of stucco architectural (?) 
ornament, coloured in same manner as K.K. ii. 0135, 
PI. LV. ox J4, irregular raised band and deeply sunk panel. 
41 * ox j6, a flat scrolled band. 6"x3F. 

K.K. II. 0135, 0306, 0307. Frs. of clay stucco scroll 
ora., prob. all from same mould. 0x35 shows portion of 
* sunflower ’ rosette with petals in two tones of pink with 
a pair of blue reversed scrolls rising from behind and 
tlirowing off two smaller pink ones above, which support 
between them a central green petal shape. Adjoining L. 
blue scroll is a green one issuing from behind rosette and 
turning in the same direction as the adjoining scroll. 

All scrolls are in a light tone on outer curve and dark 
ihside. Broken on both sides and at top. Scraps of MS. 


paper on back. 4F x 4*. 0206 shows R. side of similar 
orn. 4* X 2*. 0307 shows central upper part, the colour 
of pair of top scrolls vermilion, and above central petal 
shape a vermilion knob. 38* X 3 i** PI- LIII. 

K.K. It. 0137. Fr. of clay stucco human R. hand, 

open, life-size, painted pink. All fingers missing. 5 x 31'. 

K.K. II. 0138, 0148. Frs. of stucco, painted as coffering 
ornament similar to K.K. ii. 0125 (PI. LV). 0x38 badly 
damaged. 5i*x3i". 014S has one edge segmental, 

bordered with gold, and outside, following same curve, 
arc bands of shaded pink, shaded blue and white (?). 
41 * X 3'. 

K.K. II. 0139, 0313-15. Clay stucco panels, and frs., 
in low relief. Oblong, square at one end and indented at 
other. Plain band border at the three straight sides 
turning inwards and downwards at fourth side into two 
half-trefoil palmettc forms whose lower scrolled ends touch 
on middle line of panel. A half-roscttc fills lower end ; 
from tliis springs centre stem opening out into scroll- 
work which fills panel. Coloured chrome yellow. Prob. 
parts of border. 0x39, 2}" x 5*. 02x3, x zf*. 02x4, 
broken away at upper L. corner, and with fr. of paper 
Chin. MS. adhering, 4" x xj*. 02x5, lower fr. only, 2 J' x 

2^. PI. cin. 

K.K. II. 0141. Clay stucco human ear, pink, with cable- 
like black hair bordering inner edge and curved round 
lobe, si" X 3*. PI. LI V. 

K.K. 11. 0143, 0154. Frs. of stucco painted in grisaille 
on red ground. Very elegant design cleverly executed. 
Prob. portions of K.K. ii. 0125. 6"x3J". 6"x2i". 

PI. LV. 

K.K. 11. 0144. Clay stucco toes and forepart of L. 
human foot, life-size. 3 i" x 3 i*. 

K.K. II. 0145, 0159, 0170. Clay stucco frs. of bodies of 
leopard in relief, yellow spotted black. 0x45, hind half 
only, in crouching pose, tail curled against side. 2l" x i", 
0/49, advancing to L. mouth open, tail upraised, broken. 
Hind feet and one forefoot missing. 3!" x 2*. 0x70, same 
mould as 0145. Complete ; two front paws together, head 
resting on them. 3I* x ij*. PI. LIII. 

K.K. II. 0146, 0153. Fr. of clay stucco coroneMlke ora., 
consisting of green scrolls rising from row of gilt pearls 
supported by red band. To L. end of 0153 is pink petal 
of rosette resembling that of K.K. 11. 0135. Prob. latter 
is central orn. of coronet. MS. paper sticking to back. 
6* X 2". 

K.K. II. 0147. Fr. of clay stucco pearl band, with 
double plain band on one side. Gilded. 21" x |*. 

K.K. u. 0149. Clay stucco amulet (or jewel) ; rect- 
angular; within plain border, scrolls rising from half- 
rosette. ij'xij". 

K.K. II. 0151. Fr. of clay stucco, pink, with three 
Chin, chars., the upper and lower partly broken away. 
2J"X1*'. 
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K.K. 11. 015a. Clay stucco lozenge*shaped jewel 

with ornament in slight relief. Gilded. 31 * x 2J'. 

K.K. 11. 0155. Fr. of clay stucco sole of human foot. 

Gilded over pink. Heel missing. Poorly modelled. 4* x 
5 '- 

K.K. u. 0156. Clay stucco monkish figure, seated ; 
enveloped in single green robe edged red and covering hands 
and feet. Head shaven, flesh pink ; eyes small and staring. 
3* X li*. PI. LIII. 

K.K. 11. 0158. Fr. of clay stucco human ear; edges 
damaged and lobe broken away. Gilded. Badly modelled. 

srx^r. 

K.K. 11. 0160. Clay stucco lotus petal ; surface convex 
with keel down centre ; painted in five bands of grey, from 
very pale outside to nearly black centre. 7" x 4". 

K.K. II. 0161. Wooden terminal orn., long triangular ; 
carved roughly in low relief in symmetrical cloud scroll ; 
both sides alike and upper edge cut to contours of scrolls ; 
at highest point a hole to receive tenon of finial (?). 

Lower edge has central shallow groove, wide J" deep, 
cut from front to back ; and near each end, at under- 
surface, a projecting dowel for attachment to whatever it 
surmounted. Traces of red and bliick colouring on one 
side. 5i*X2''xi". Pi. LX VI. 

K.K. II. oi6a. Wooden leg of small stand, curved like 
elephant’s trunk with lower end turned outwards and 
upwards and cut to flat point. Upper part flattened at 
sides and back, slightly keel-shaped in front ; flat on top, 
in which remain two small wooden dowels. Painted red. 
41" x i'. PI. LXVI. 

K.K. II. 0163. Fr. of clay stucco lorica, from life- 
size figure in painted stucco. Part of K. breiist. Lorica 
seems to liave a rigid double frame in which is flexible 
•calt/bp ’ mail panel. On shoulder, a knot of drapery, 
broken. Outer frame, red ; on inner frame and mail panel, 
traces of gilding. 

For other examples of ‘ caltrop ’ mail, sec K.K. ii. 084 
&c., 0101, 0103, 0197. 13" X 7 J". PI. LV. * 

K.K. II. 0164. Fr. of clay stucco head. L. side of 
face only, with smiling mouth, large eye, and Tilaka. 
Much broken and defaced. Pink. Height 10". PI. LIV. 

K.K. II. 0165. Fresco fr. belonging to K.K. 11. 0120, 
and having similar details. Only four pavement bands 
shown, and foot and part of leg of platform. To L. of this 
a broad green band extending from buf! to top of fr. 
71 " X 6*. 

K.K. n. 0166. Fr. of stucco architectural painted 
decoration: modelled in cusped border round sunk 
moulded panel ; same style as K.K. ii. 0125, PI. LV. 

KJC. II. 0167. Fr. of clay stucco frill of drapery; 
green with gilded edge, boimd at top with pink turban- 
like twist. 61" X 4I". 

KJL n. 0168. Fr. of clay stucco head (?), covered 
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with close ‘ snail-shell ’ spirals of blac'k hair, applied 
separately. Some missing. 3i*x4". PI. LIV. 

K.K. II. 0x69. Clay stucco arm of figure, painted 
yellow, and flexed. Hand missing ; upper arm 3", fore- 
arm 3". 

K.K. II. 0171. Fr. of clay stucco drapery, painted red. 
5 rx 4 r. 

K.K. II. 017a. Fr. of fresco of architectural features, 
composed of lines and bands in grey yellow ami red. 3^* 

xzl". 

K.K. II. 0173. Clay stucco lotus petal, convex, with 
strongly defined ‘ keel '. Blue Iwrder, centre floral scrctll 
in yellow, pink, green, blue ami white on dark red ground. 
Srxjl". PI. LV. 

K.K. II. 0175. Fr. of clay stucco figurine of warrior (?) ; 
in a kind of red tabard, short in front, and to haunches 
at back, with V opening in front at neck, border^ gold. 
Loose red Dhoti tied with white girdle. Middle of body 
bare in front. 

la'gs, 4rms and head missing. Wooden jx^gs for attach- 
ment of legs. 5l*xiJ"xiJ". PI. LIII. 

K.K. II. 0182. Fr. of clay stucco drapery, with two 
channels down its length. Blue, loi'xij". 

K.K. II. 0183. Fr. of stucco, architectural (?) painted 
decoration, f)f same type as K.K. li. 0125. A well- 
modelled volute painted in lines of pink and gold, opening 
out in blue and white diverging lines. 0 x 5I". PI. LV. 

K.K. II. 0184. Fr. of clay stucco demon’s face, showing 
eye and part of cheek. Flesh yellow, sjxjtled red. Kyeljall 
(broken) shows mark in centre of appliefl iris. Massive 
eyebrow', black. Groove on lower part of ciieek prob. 
shows edge of wide grinning mouth. 5t* x 5". PI. LIV. 

K.K. II. 0185. Clay stucco mask of Bud<lha. Small 
well-marked features ; long oblicjue eyes nearly closed, 
with brown irises and black pupils ; mJse delicate ami 
slightly a(|uiline ; curves of up|M^r lip very arched, and 
edges defined by incised line ; cleft in upper lip, chin, 
and dimples at corners of mouth well marked ; chin small 
and square, defined by deep folds extending fn)m wings of 
nose to bottom of chin ; nostrils small ; clieeks [)luni]> and 
smooth. Eyeballs apix:ur to have Ix^en inserted from back 
of mask, and Tilaka from front (like a cork). 

Colour generally yellowish pink with [lale green under 
brows (either discoloration or shadow) ; green traceable 
on upper lip and chin ; eyebrows black, well arched and 
empluisized by grooved line ; red line round Tilaka. The 
whole well proportioned and well modelled. Damaged by 
water. 6"x5*. PI. LIV. 

K.K. II. 0186. Fr. of clay stucco mask of face ; gilded. 
All R. side broken away above chin. Mouth nearly all 
cut away. L. eye, nearly closed, long and oblique. 6* 
x6". 

K.K. II. 0187. Fr. of clay stucco mask of face ; gilded ; 
L. side, eyes and ear missing. Well-shaped feature}; the 
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upper lip thick but rchncd, strongly bowcd^ and outline 
defined by raised edge surrounding pink. Good work. 
6* X 4". PI. LIV. 

K.K. II. 0188. Clay stucco head, female (?) ; painted. 
Plump oval face ; straiglit, normal eyes, small nose 
(broken) and mouth ; delicate and rather weak chin. 
Eyebrows well arched ; hair in short close curls (?) over 
brow, long in front of cars. 

Tiara (broken). Hair at back in loose flat bands inter- 
lacing; at top it is drawn high up like a plume, but 
coiled into tight roll, presenting volutes at the sides. 
Flesh pink, hair black. Tyf)e very Etruscan. Stick pro- 
jecting downwards from neck. 34* x 2*x i j". PI. LIII. 

K.K. II. oi8g. Fr. of clay stucco mask of face, 

gilded ; with long car and black hair falling partly in front 
of car. Lips red ; eyebrow, outline of upper eyelid and 
iris, black. L. half missing. Type seems as K.K. ii. 0185 
(P 1 .*.IV), but in miniature, aj" x aj"* FI. LIH. 

K.K. II. 0190. Clay stucco head and neck of snake 

or dragon. Large eyes and nostrils ; mouth wide open ; 
short teeth in upper jaw. Pink. Neck (at right angles to 
direction of jaws) thinned by cutting, to fit into socket 
of body, aj" X 2I* x i Ph LIII. 

K.K. II. 0191. Fr. of clay stucco drapery in green, 
edged gold ; attached, a smooth convex portion painted 
crimson with blue and green floral ornament outlined 
white. 4 r’< 3 ''- PI. LV. 

K.K. II. 0193. Fr. of clay stucco cords (?) ; brown. 
Two strands looped round another and ends hanging free, 
one broken away. 21" x i J*. 

K.K. II. 0193. Clay stucco terminal knob ; pear-shaped ; 
pink, aj^xii". 

K.K. II. 0194. Fr. of clay stucco band ; thin ; painted 
crimson and decorated with thin floral pattern between 
two lines in white. 3I" x iF. 

K.K. II. 0195. Fr. of clay stucco. L. arm of figure, 
in pink stucco. Hand missing. Flexed. Upper arm aj*, 
forearm 3F. 

K.K. II. 0197. Fr. of clay stucco ‘caltrop' mail, with 
detail well modelled ; gilded. Each of the three visible 
arms of the caltrop is channelled down its centre ; an 
extra reed lies on each side of it, giv'ing it the appearance 
of being composed of four reeds, the two externals being 
on a lower plane than the centre pair. .'\t junction of the 
three arms is a knob (riv'et or jew'el). it is, however, not 
clear of what material the original could have been, nor 
how it was constructed. 5rx2i''. For other examples, 
sec K.K. II. 084 &c., 0101, 0103, 0163. PI. LV. 

K.K. II. 0198-aoi. Clay stucco lotus petals, slightly 
convex, painted in bands of grey of v'arious shades — dark 
at centre of petal and light at edges, which are outlined 
white. 3J'x*i*- 

K.K. II. oaba, 0303. Frs. of clay stucco drapery in 

free and elaborate folds, painted green with red lining. 


Very fibrous clay; very good work. Longest sl*^* 5 ** 
PI. LIII. 

K.K. II. oao8. Fr. of clay stucco border, from halo (?) 

or mitre-shaped head-dress ; inner edge plain red ; outside, 
pearls, with outer border of flames. L. side missing. 
6 " X s". 

K.K. II. 0309, 0311. Frs. of clay stucco from painted 
border, of same type as K.K. 11. 0100. Gr. fr. 4J" x 3i*- 

K.K. u. 0310 . Fr. of clay stucco face (?), gilded ; 
with rope of blue hair on one side. 2^" x 4^*. 

K.K. II. 0316-18. Frs. of painted wood, of uncertain 
application. 0216, box lid (?) in two pieces (now joined); 
concavo-convex, rectangular w'ith traces of red paint at 
ends and one long edge of convex side, and with transverse 
lines of grey, with grey border and green ends on concave 
side. Four dowel holes, with three dowels in position near 
corners. At ends one of long edges cut away slightly 
as though for hinges. 61 " x 3*. 

0217, rectangular, covered w’ith green and yellow paint 
on one side, under which, where chipped, faint black 
Chinese written chars. si" X li*. 

0218, rough, rectangular, painted one side black with red 
and white blossoms. 7I" x i^". 

K.K. II. 0319. Fr. of clay stucco, with convex surface, 
gilded. 3i* x 2*. 

K.K. II. 0330 . Fr. of clay stucco, rounded and painted 
bright pink. Part of surface shows mass of flowers or 
bunches of drapery, drawn in black ink over gilding. 
4*x2Fx il'. 

K.K. II. 0331 . Fr. of clay stucco mask of face ; L. 
side ; gilded, with black hair, red lips, slanting eye and 
long ear. Exactly as K.K. ii. 0189, but L. side instead of K. 
Surface of nose and top of head gone. H. 2 14 ". PI. LIII. 

K.K. II. 0333 . Fr. of clay stucco seated (?)' figure, 
showing back of lower end of leg covered with pink drapery, 
from which emerges ankle, heel and part of upturned sole 
of foot. Stripe of green paint PadmSsana (?) along lower 
edge of gilding. 3I" x i J*. 

K.K. II. 0333. Fr. of clay stucco figure ; R. arm bent, 
in loose white sleeve with black cuff. Hand clenched and 
drilled for spear (?) ; painted pink. Length 2|*. 

K.K. II. 0334. Fr. of clay stucco, Padmftsana ; showing 
two rows of petals, one row turned upwards and outwards 
and the other downward and outwards. 

Petals have raised rib near edge with scroll relief om. 
at tip ; painted in one row, yellow and red with grey 
border,-green and dark grey with red border, red with grey 
border ; opposite row, grey and dark grey with red border, 
yellow and red with grey border, green with red border. 
lUiised rib always white. In each row arc two complete 
petals and a small portion of a third. Well modelled. 
3*xiJ'. PI. LIII. 

K.K. II. 0335. Fr. of stucco relief hand, large life- 
size. One finger extended, and part of other beside it. Two 
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end joints of fingers in the round, with gildetl nail ; 
remainder of back unmodellcd. White slip and remains of 
yellow paint over surface. 4 J* x (gr. width) 2* x 1 

K.K. 11. 0226. Fr. of clay stucco fig. in relief. Shell 
of torso, male, clad in tight-fitting crimson doublet or 
having flesh painted crimson ; blue stole crossing body 
from L.‘ shoulder with ends intertwined on breast. Blue 
girdle below waist, tied in tightly round hips with white 
overlap, and supporting red (?) Dliotl. IT. 4J*. PI. LIII. 

K.K. u. 0227. Clay stucco relief fr., of sheath, con- 
sisting of tw’o double bracts o\erlapping at base and 
parting to each side. No paint. 2 x 3!". 

K.K. II. 0229. Fr. of clay stucco drapery; gilded, 
surface much defaced. V-shaped in section, with edges 
coming forward. 21" x 2^" x (gr. thickness) 1 J*- 

K.K. 11. 0230. Clay stucco Padmasana of standing 
figurine, with white-painted R. foot preserved. Single 
circle of down-turned lotus petals, — apparently in metal (?), 
which has been removed leaving only impress on clay, - 
and flat seed-vessel painted black with yellow rings. Hole 
in middle where fig. has been broken off showing sockets 
for two pegs. Diam. 3" x 2 J"* b. c. i". 

K.K. II. 0273. c. Fr. of carved wood. A thin flat strifi 
with opposite edges cut away symmetrically lea\ ing a form 
which consists of a disc, in centre, and two crescents (?) 
placed back to back below. Rough work. Length il" , 
width thickness 

K.K. II. 0274. hhh. Fr. of stucco mask. Nose, part of 
upper lip, eyes and forehead with large circular projecting 
Tilaka ; eyes nearly closed. W'hole very flat and stylized. 
Red clay mixed with fine fibre. 2i"x i". 

K.K. II. 0289. Fr. of inscribed wood. Rough fl.at lath 
with several Chin, chars, at one end. Lath has been cut 
at ends and sides, removing some parts of writing. Traces 
of pink paint on one side, yi" xi" x J*. 

K.K. II. 0307. Wooden stick, roughly trimmc(>, with 
bark left in parts, wrapped round with silk waste, and many 
layers of tom Chin. MSS. Length 16*, diam. c. F* 

K.K. II. 0308. Fr. of stucco figure (?), almost entirely 
of paper and canvas. Perhaps part of torso. Cf. for 
material K.K. 1. 068. A line of drapery seems to cross 
body. 4i' X (gr. width) 3F, 

K.K. u. 0309. Piece of plain siik ; soft, good weave. 


but dirty and full of holes. Crimson (?), faded to n»ndc- 
script dirty grey. Has had corners tied crosswise to make 
bag for some object. Single Chin. char, written in two 
opposite corners. 2iFx*4F (selvedge to selvedge). 

K.K. II. 0310. a-h. Misc. fabric frs., including ; — 
(a-b) two frs. ; very coarse plain-weave material of dark 
brown goat’s-hair, with needlework pattern (indistinguish- 
able) in buff ; (r) fr. of chocolate-brown silk damask, with 
pattern of small repeating hexagonal spot, ground and 
pattern in reverse twills ; (J) fr. of yellow silk damask, 
from border of painting with semi-conventional floral 
pattern woven in reversed twills ; pattern hardly distin- 
guishable for dirt ; (<) fr. of plain cream-coloured silk ; 
(/) fr. of loosely woven yellow silk gauze ; (g-h) two frs. 
of fine open-work cream silk gauze, soft, woven in lozenge- 
mesh. .XU very dirty, d 12" x tj" J ^tod g fi'xj" and 
41 ' X 2'. 

K.K. II. 0311. Fr. of silk painting, much wdfn and 
faded, showing standing fig. of demon or Vajrapani, J to 
R. General type as Vajrapanis of Ch'icn-fo-lung banners, 
see Ser, iV. PI. I.XX-X.VI. Pig. flaming-haired, with red 
horse-head (?) over forehead, aiul foui armed. Lower K. 
hand clenched, upper R. hand at breast holding link of 
thunder-bolt (?) ; L. arm not prcseri’cd. Three discs 
(buff) over halo, above. 

Legs of fig. covered below by haloes of two other divini- 
ties ; on K. blue: halo, and male head, 1 to R., with high red 
(magistrate’s ?) head-dress and blue boar’s head in front ; 
on L., green halo, with black top-knot of other divinity, 
and phoenix (?) in front. J4j"x 5". 

K.K. II. 0312. Wooden relief carving ; in form of small 
pointed flame, with .scalloped ctlge to suggest flickering. 
On flame is carved in relief male deity of sivaitic appear- 
ance straddling with legs apart on two sprawling monsters, 
both hands at breast holding thunder-bolts. Wears apron- 
like Dhoti, bmcelcts, anklets, armlets (marked by grooves 
on upper arm), and long necklace of skulls (?) reaching 
almost to knees and fulling in front of wrists. 

Long triple-headed skull (?) mace, held in crook of L. 
arm, rises alx)vc shoulder. Features regular and undis- 
torted ; elongated ears, tiara, and high wide top- knot of hair. 
Remains of vermilion paint on Dhoti and background, 
and black paint on monsters. Good work. Hole through 
tip of flame for attachment to object, — perhaps vesica 
border of large fig. L. bottom corner broken off. II. 3J", 
gr. width ij'. PI. I-III. 


BLOCK-PRINTS, DRAWINGS AND TEXTILE REMAINS RECOVERED FROM SHRINE K.K. H 


K.K. II. 0227. a-l-K.K. II. 0253. c.-fK.K. 11. 017. s. Iv. 
Block print on paper. Subject incomplete. To L. 
elaborately dressed seated Bodhisattva in loose full robe, 
I to R. with simple nimbus and vesica with plain border. 
Long narrow streamers from elaborate head-dress flow 
over front of shoulders. Above and to L. six attendants ; 
two upper ones with upward streaming hair (Lolcap&las ?), 


one holding up the sun disc (with three-legged crow) in 
L. hand. Three lower ones, jiulgcs (?), in tall backward 
curved hats and long gowns with black borders ; hands 
folded. To L. Ixilow, seated figure ; hcail slightly tilted 
and eyes downcast, hands folded at breast;, full robes. 
To L. of this a kneeling woman in full robes with hands 
folded. All look towards centre and each has a nimbus. 
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In foreground to a squatting elephant with hind legs 
like those of a lion, ears bovine, small curved trunk, tusks 
growing upward from lower jaw, eye surrounded by radiat- 
ing lines. 

To R. two seated figures, nimbate, in full robes and grace- 
ful head-dress, hands folded, looking to centre. Farther 
to R, a square altar covered with a cloth figured with 
double circle paterae, with pleated valance near top edge, 
falling below a border of chevron pattern. On centre 
of lop of altar, a lotus pattern bowl containing indefinite 
objects from which proceed weaving rays. 

At L. corner of altar a kneeling figure in robe, across 
which run broad black bands. To R. a shaven monk 
approaches altar in deferential attitude, hands folded. 
A halo surrounds his head and lotuses support his feet, 
which arc covered with thick-soled Chinese shoes. Beyond 
the altar a portion of an architectural scheme appears 
whi^ may be the lower part of the central throne. The 
extreme foreground is occupied by cloud. 

The description is compiled from three frs., all from 
the same original though probably not from the same 
printing-block. K.K. ii. 0227 shows part of*thc L. and 
lower border lines, elephant, part of the two figures just 
above and part of the tw'O seated in foreground. Paper 
very woolly at torn edges. 5"^ x 4J*. K.K. ii. 0253 shows 
the whole of foreground with border lines, from elephant 
to monk and part of kneeling figure above elephant, part 
of two seated figures to R. of elephant, the altar and the 
two figures addressing it. Paper yellow and fairly firm. 

K.K. II. 017. s. iv. shows the ‘ Bodhisattva 
the six figures behind, the kneeling and seated figures 
above elephant, part of elephant’s head, top of nimbus 
of seated figure to R. of elephant and on a detached fr. 
part of altar and upper half of monk. Paper soft, woolly 
and tattered. 7J"x4''. PI. T.XIT. 

K.K. II. oaa^. b. Two block-printed paper leaves, 

with ITsi-hsia text. One leaf decorated with two rows 
each of six seated Buddha figures, one row at top of page, 
the other at centre. Very crude and stylized. Below each 
figure five or six written characters, of which the first two 
and the last in each row are identical in all. The other 
leaf has text without figures. Paper buff and good. r. 

PI. I-XV. 

K.K. II. 0327. V. Fr. of paper leaf, w^ith impression 
in dark buff of w'oodcn block. Design bizarre and difiicult 
to make out. The centre is occupied by an outlined figure 
combining a flattened Stupa raised on a base with an 
extension above vaguely resembling the outline of a man 
with arms composed of undulating banners. Below base 
is a supporting Padm&sana. This central form extends 
almost the whole height of the picture. ^ 

Within the form, against base and Stupa is a seated 
Buddha figure with halo and nimbus. The rest of the form 
is filled with an inscription in Tibetan characters. On 
the ‘ field * to R. and L. of * head * is a pair of seated figures 
on clouds, with umbrella canopy over the head of each. 


Symbols and floral forms fill all spaces, and a double 
line borders the whole. Lower L. corner tom away. 
Paper thin and buff. 

K.K. 11. 0338. q. Fr. of two block-printed paper leaves, 

with Ilsi-hsia text, decorated at top with row of six seated 
Buddha figures on each, exactly similar to K.K. 11. 0295. 
cc (PI. LXV). One leaf torn in half and lower part 
missing. The other torn. Top edge ragged. Buff. 6 *^ x , 

K.K. II. 0328. t. Fr. of paper, with drawing in line 
of eyes and L. car of life-size head of elderly man of Chinese 
type. Paper thin and dark buff. Torn on all sides. 

3rx5r. 

K.K. II. 0338. u. Two frs. of coarse canvas, with traces 
of pale blue pigment (tempera ?) and paper backing. Gr. 
fr. 3r X44^ 

K.K. II. 0229. a., 0239. c. Six frs. of block-printed 
paper leaf. The scene appears to be the adoration of a 
serpent or of a central figure (missing) in which the serpent 
takes a prominent part. The scene is laid on a richly 
tiled terrace or court of a palace of which one column and 
[mrt of a complicated architrave arc shown to the L. (fr. 
0229. a) with ‘ valance ’ and rolled ‘ chicks ’ below the 
architrave. 

On the same f r., which is in two pieces, are also seen within 
the colonnade : — to L. of column two clean shaven attend- 
ants wearing cassocks and black hats which have an erect 
portion at back rising above the low flat crown and perhaps 
club-shaped ribbons each side. The near figure with R. 
hand clasped by the L. is in a sort of pose of peaceful 
resignation, and the other Ixiaring a censer (?). Lower 
piirts of figs, hidden by ornamental balustrades in front of 
column. End of balustrade is just to R. of column and 
stops against a post surmounted by an open lotus finial. 

To R. of column a female fig. with rippling havf dre&scd 
close to head curtain-wise over each temple. ‘Mukuta, 
a jewcl-likc flower. She wears a full robe crossed over 
l>rcast and carries in R. hand a sceptre or wand resting 
against her R. shoulder and terminating at the level of 
her head in a Madonna lily. She stands behind another 
robed fig. with elaborate head-dress and appiarently seated 
on, or standing in front of, a high-backed carved chair. 
The whole of front of fig. missing.- 

Below In L. corner of picture a group of persons of which 
four are traceable. Two immediately below balustrade 
are dressed as the two above, the stiffened club-shaped 
tabs (or ribbons) shown clearly projecting at each side of 
lower part of back of hat. One lias a long beard and the 
other a short * goatee ’ and moustache. The other two 
figs., below, have deep fringes or pleats round lower edge 
of gown and hats of a generally similar shape to those 
above but more ornate in outline. All four hold in front of 
their faces a billet-likc object. Part of pavement shows in 
foreground. A fine scroll border, white on black, runs 
round the three intact edges of picture. 

0239. c is in four ragged pieces, three of which join and 
these together join to 0229. a. The tiled pavement is 
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continued, and on it near front is a great snake coiled, with 
head (missing) rising from centre and tail extending in two 
undulations to R. To R. and L. are standing personages 
in fine robes and hats bending deferentially towards centre 
of picture and holding short wand of office before their 
mouths. Between snake and figures to R. is a lalx?! with 
a few Hsi-hsia characters. 

The fourth piece is a continuation of the R. group of 
figures. Part of border remains at lower edges ; upper 
part and R. side missing. 

Design and engraving good. Paper buff, fragile but fairly 
preserved. Height of complete paper leaf loi*, breadth of 
connecting pieces c. 8*. Detached fr. 4* x if*. PI, LXIV, 

KX.. n. oaag. b. Fr. of block*printed paper leaf, with 
Hsi-hsia text showing part of row of seated Buddha figs, 
and ‘ baluster * ornament from same block as K.K. ii. 
0253. b. Paper buff, tom away on all sides. 3* x i J*. 

K.K. II. oasQ. c. Fr. of paper with impression of line 
and spirited wood-block. Three celestial figures (Lokapftlas) 
descend, f to L., on ‘ vermicular ’ cloud scrolls. They are 
dressed in loose swaying Dhdtis and thin fluttering stoics. 
From their partially open mouths they are probably 
chanting. Their hands are in various poses of adoration ; 
the last carries a long club in his L. hand. In the head- 
dress of each is a distinguishing crest, liut these are too vague 
to determine their forms with certainty. 

At top L. are two streamers of light proceeding from 
L. In R. top comer is black label bearing white ('hinese 
(or Hsi-hsia) characters. Border black with Vajra in 
white at top. Torn at L. and part of lower side. Paper 
discoloured. 5* x 2|*. PI. LXV. 

K.K. u. oaag. qq. Block-printed paper leaf, with 
five columns of Hsi-hsia text on one side. On other, rough 
sl^etch^of human figure with head-dress in form of upright 
ovate leaf. Paper buff, laid. 5 J* x 4*. 

K.K. u. oaag. rr. 1 - 11 . Fr. of paper, of many layers 
matted together, coarsely painted in green and red. 
Pattern indistinguishable. 6* x 2 J*. • 

K.K. II. oago. Fr. of paper, with impression of upper 
part of seated Buddha similar to those on K.K. ii. 0293. a. 
Paper soft and ragged. 3*xii*. 

K.K. n. oago. a. Fr. of block-printed papef leaf, with 
vertical band of lotus scroll opening into ogee forms 
within which are figures. One complete nimbate fig. in 
dancing pose on a lotus seed-table, playing cymbals. It 
appears to wear a loose robe with R. arm and shoulder 
bare (Buddha fashion) ; short legs, appear to be clothed in 
pyjamas. 

Below is the lotus holding the seed-table and extending 
almost to the full width of band. The undulating stem 
which descends from it to the border lines below throws 
out lotus leaves and buds ; but additional small scrolls and 
bracts are used to furnish awkward spaces. At top of fr. 
(tom) is lower part of a second ogee in which fig. appears 
to be seated. Paper buff, R. edge cut, bottom tom but 
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shows border lines. R. side and top tom away. 5* 

Cf. K.K. II. 0279. uuu. ii. PI. LXV. 

K.K. u. oago. b. Fr. of paper, with part of block print 
showing portion of R. side of circle enclosing a subject, 
probably Avalokitesvara, of which only a branch of willow 
growing from a slender long-necked vase, and the end of 
an object identified below, remain. On the space outside 
the circle a rough lotus petal border along bottom edge of 
paper. Flowers, grass and water (?) indicate landscape. 

To K. a man (part only) stands on a rock gazing down at 
another man in black coat and cap enveloped in cloud, his 
hands in attitude of prayer and head turned towards first 
figure. This is the righteous man cast from mountain by an 
enemy, floating safely down to the flower-strewn ground. 

Above are clouds and a storm-blown tree (to R.). A man 
is running along a cloud with hands held up to his head to 
protect it against a shower of huil-stones (?), A small 
label in centre of fr. bears an inscription in Chiq^se or 
Hsi-hsia characters, Paixr dark buff, torn at all sides. 

PI. LXII. 

K.K. II. ongo. d. Fr. of paper, with part of block print 
showing two figures ministering at a tall many-tiered shrine. 
To L, of shrine, a tree ; to R. a label with Hsi-hsia inscrip- 
tion. To K. of label, the I.. side of seated Buddha figure 
with haloes. To L. of tree a pavilion with short flight of 
steps. At top of fr. appears part of low plinth of building 
receding in perspective to R., with flight of steps towards 
which a figure .seems to lx: walking. Grass in immediate 
foreground of picture. Paper worn. 5* x 2 J*. 

K.K. II. oago. e. Fr. of paper, with part of block print 
of Paradise similar to K.K. 11. 0233. b, &c., PI. LXII. Part 
of front wall and ixivemenl. Paper much worn. 3* x 3j*. 

K.K. II. oago. vv. Fr. of plain silk, dark huff. Ragged 
and worn, 6*x6*. 

K.K. II. oago. ww. Fr. of canvas, with pitinting of hand 
holding hemispherical bowl surrounded b}^ .scrolls ; all in 
black outline tinted green and buff with inside of bowl 
red. Torn at all sides. 3J*x3l*. 

K.K. II. oagi. a. Two block-printed paper leaves, with 
Hsi-hsia text ; each leaf decorated across the top with a row 
of five seated Buddha figures similar to K.K. ii. 0292. i, 
but much clearer impression. Usual characters at top and 
Ixittom. The two leaves were originally pasted together 
at their edges, but are now divided. They were unequal 
in width, one accommodating four figures and the other 
six. Paper buff and strong. 7* x 34*. PI. LXV. 

K.K. II. oagi. b. Fr. of block-printed paper leaf, show- 
ing part of R. side of large picture representing probably 
the adoration of some central figure or object. Thirty-four 
figures are shown, all facing 2 to L. All have haloes and 
.some are distinguished by symbols. Three in foreground 
carry respectively a serpent, a sword and a BIwa. In 
second row one has four horses in the head-dress (Surya ?). 
Farther back the Sun and Moon are visible. Several 
figures are shaven as monks ; others have a higli top-knot 
without or with ornaments. 


30 
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•In the background above are clouds and floating flowers 
and to L, is an elaborate Stupa in a lialo. Four labels 
have Hsi-hsia inscriptions. Lower edge has continuous 
Padm&sana border. 

Engraving good, but rather mechanical in the repetition 
of the figures. Style Tibetan. Paper buff and in good 
condition, torn away at both sides. SJ* x 7I*. PI. LXIII. 

K.K. II. oagi. u. i. Fr. of paper, composed of many 
layers matted together and painted dark green on one side 
with traces of red and white. 5* X4J''. 

K.K. II. 0331. u. if. Fr. of paper, similar to K.K. 
0231. u. i, painted green with borders of narrow buff and 
broad red. Traces of red under green, dj" x 5". 

K.K. u. 0331. V. Block'prlnted paper leaf, with Ilsi-hsia 
text decorated along top with row of six seated Buddha 
figures similar to K.K. ii. 0233. uuu. Paper buff, very thin 
and torn. Upper L. corner in rags. 7J''x4i". 

K.K. II. 0333. li. 1 . Fr. of plain silk, showing selvedge ; 
buff. io''x3r. . 

K.K. II. 033a. ii. ii. Fr. of plain silk, buff. , 3^* x i|*. 

K.K. n. 0333. Fr. of block-printed paper leaf, deco- 
rated at top with seated Buddha figs, similar to K.K. ii. 
0281. a. xxxviii (PI. LXV), but with rayed body-halo and 
without ‘ bird '. Clean impression. Upper half of one fig. 
only and part of three spandrel leaves of next to R. 
Paper buff and woolly at lorn edges. 2i''x il*. 

K.K. II. 0333. a. Block-printed paper leaf, with Hsi-hsia 
text. A broad sheet with row of 8 sealed Buddha figures 
similar to K.K. ii. 0292. i, but very much more crude 
and badly printed. Bottom row of characters worn off. 
Paper buff and woolly. 6^" x 5 J". 

K.K. II. 0333. a. iii. Fr. of silk muslin, dull brown. 
c. 5“ X 2". 

K.K. II. 0333. a. iv. Fr. of silk muslin, dull yellow. 
Unevenly w6vcn. loj" x 2^". 

K.K. II. 0333. a. V. Fr. of silk muslin, with rough 
painting in dull green and red with grey contour lines. 
Fragmentary and badly torn. Prob. part of votive 
picture. i2''x4j". 

K.K. II. 0333. vi. Fr. of coarse cloth (hemp ?) ; 
white with narrow lines of blue in both directions forming 
a kind of check. Patch of plain blue paint on one side and 
scrap of paper adhering to reverse. 4^" x 2". 

K.K. II. 0333. b, 0380. a, 0390. a. Frs. of block-printed 
paper leaves, showing parts of picture of a Paradise, 
all from the .same original. All the lower part of centre 
missing. General seheme an elaborate Chinese palace 
standing in a lake. From the central fa9ade the wings are 
set Ijack in two parallel retreating planes. A balcony 
extends the whole length of the building and gives access 
to openings flanked by columns or pilasters. The eaves 
of a ('hinesc tiled roof with upturned corners arc visible 
over central and second facades. 

T wo streams of water, one R. the other L., pour from end 


caves and fall into lake below. ' Chicks or pairs of 
curtains, coiled or drawn up nearly to the top, appear 
between columns of these two facades. 

Sloping gangways lead up to balconies from great fore- 
court which extends whole width of picture and is enclosed 
all along by an elaborate wall topped with roof tiles. Below 
the elaborate brick- (or wood-) work of the wall is a plain 
band against which are double festoons of jewels held up 
by half-rosettes and divided by tassclled cords, pendent 
between. In immediate foreground are rolling clouds and 
at extreme ends of wall two tower gateways with raking 
flanks; at each a small human figure in devout pose, 
apparently entering (a soul entering Paradise ?). 

In centre of top of picture is a seated Bodhisattva figure 
with nimbus, and an enclosing Mandala on which is shown 
a broad pagoda projecting R. and L. of figure. Beyond 
this are rays extending to the limits of a rectangular 
enclosing frame. R. and L. of Mandala proceed four 
waving beams of light. 

A group of four nimbate figures appears to R. and traces 
of a similar group to L. of central fig. Farther to R. in 
two last intercolumnar spaces of a second fa9ade are two 
nimbate female figs., and a third approaches them up a 
gangway. To L. a similar group. In the two end spaces 
of third fa9ade are two more figs, to R. and L. respectively. 

From centre of picture stream two broadening wavy 
bands of light, one to R. and one to L., finishing at extreme 
upper comers of picture. On each of these are repeated five 
times a palace or shrine, a tree and a tank with little rings 
and small symbols scattered round. An extra tank appears 
at extreme R. Groups of figures occupy the forecourt. 

To R. of centre is an orchestra of seven female celestial 
performers, all nimbate. The instruments include cymbals, 
mouth organ {IV u), clappers, whistle, conch (?), syjrinx, the 
Chinese elongated lute and possibly another instrument not 
recognizable. ? 

Clouds form a background and symbols (triangle, rings, 
&c.) float between figs. To R. are two labels with Hsi- 
hsia inscriptions. To R. a group of five nimbate monks (?) 
in adoring po.se, having short black hair and flowing 
robes. Clouds and symbols form background. A Hsi-hsia 
label above foremost monk. In middle distance is seen a 
portion of lake with lotus. Farther to R. are five kneeling 
nuns (?), each with nimbus and a curious bow of light which 
bends forward from behind fig. and streams back behind 
nimbus. On this bow is repeated the shrine, tree and tank. 
The figs, have long hair drawn close to head and tied in 
.small knot above nape of neck. Each fig. carries an object 
resembling a crown or ceremonial head-dress. Above 
these are the heads and shoulders of three demons with 
upward streaming hair and a ‘ king ’. The farthest demon 
is probably four-armed and holds in R. rear hand the Sun. 
The demon below him appears to be Garu^. 

Above foremost ‘ nun ’ is a two-column inscription. In 
immediate foreground on a fine cloud are two figures, 
perhaps kneeling (feet are hidden in cloud) ; one a warrior 
(LokapSla ?) with hands clasped, the other perhaps another 
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warrior, but without headgear and partly shaven, holding 
some offering (crown or helmet ?). Below cloud is visible 
foot of a bastion of the wall. 

« To L. of centre of picture, fr. shows three nimbate, 
adoring monks ; five kneeling celestial warriors (?) nimbate 
and with bands of light as with ‘ nuns ’ on opposite side . 
and three demons and a ‘ king One of the demons is 
a Garuda (?) ; one has a skull on front of head (Mahakala ?), 
and the third has a cobra (Nfigarija ?). Six labels bear 
Hsi-hsia inscriptions. 

Down L. edge of paper is border of fivc-iK>intcd double- 
ended Vajras, alternating witli semi-rosettes in {xiirs, 
‘ engaged ’ with side lines ; cf. K.K. ii. 0272 a. 

Whole very elaborate and an important wood-liha-k. The 
lower part of centre and to L. of centre about two-fifths 
of whole length are missing. 0233. b is complete L. fifth of 
whole ; 0280. a shows about two-fifths of the whole iipjxjr 
edge, and a small detached fr. shows upper R. corner ; 
woolly and tom ; 0290. a shows perfect two-fifths to R. 
The whole was folded concertina-wise in lK>ok form. Paper 
buff. Total length complete was 20*. Breadth of block 
PI. LXII. 

K.K. II. 0233. ttt, uuu. One block-printed leaf and a 
fr. of paper, with Hsi-hsia text and decorated across 
upper edge with row of seated Buddha figures similar to 

K. K. II. 0276. t, but more roughly printed, uuu shows 

part of six figures and is torn away on L. and upper R . 
Paper buff and thin. 7j''x42. //( shows part of four 

figures. Paper very thin. 3l''x2j''- 

K.K. II. 0333. vvv. Block-printed paper leaf, with 
Hsi-hsia text, ornamented at R. half of top with cut of 
a standing saint (?), full face, leaning strongly to R. and 
steadying himself with a lung staff which rests on ground 
to R. and crosses his body towards and beyond R. p. 
sUbulddf. R. hand on level of shoulder grasps staff, and 

L. hand prob. grasps it at breast le\'el. 

Figure has black short hair, no U.snLsa, double-line 
nimbus, and wears ample robe falling over both shoulders, 
with end carried over L. forearm. The whole in a single 
line frame ; the background within frame filled with roughly 
waving upward curved lines w'hich proceed from fig. Pose 
recalls Christophorus. 

To R. and part of same block part of a niche with round 
arch surrounded by upward curved rays stopped by cusped 
line of extrados. Above extrados architectural detail not 
very clear. Below niche a Padm^ana and within niche 
something not recognizable. All R. side torn away. 

Three columns of text come below omamente, and three 
more columns extend from top of page at L. of ornaments 
to the bottom. Just below centre of extreme outer column 
is the fr. of a shrine with tall pointed spire. Very much 
torn. Paper buff but fairly strong. 7' x 3^*. 

K.K. 11. 0333. WWW. Fr. of block-printed paper leaf 

with Hsi-hsia text, ornamented along top with rows of 
seated figures of which three are partly present. The 
figures may be crude attempt to show Buddhas or Bodhi- 
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salivas. They are scaled in Dhyana-muclia^ and below 
each is a kind of flallened long-pelallcd chrysanlhcmum 
rosclle. 

The head is broad wkh long horizontal moiistarho, 
sharply pointed head-dress wilh ear-flap.s. Halo round 
body, and nimbus at head. Rough rays proceed from R. 
and L. of nimbus. The head suggests a warrior wilh lion- 
like face, while robe and pose might be lho.se of Buddlm or 
an ascetic. Work very rough. The columns of lexl below 
show the usual Iwo characters at top and the final one 
below. Torn straight down R. side. Paper buff and good. 

6rxir. 

K.K. 11. 0333. XXX. Fr. of block-printed paper leaf 

with lisi-hsia text, decorated acro.ss centre wilh row of 
seated Buddha figures, exactly like K.K. ii. 0276. v. Upper 
half of page nearly all missing and also the R. half. Part 
of two figures only remain with two (oliimns of text below 
them. Paper buff and rather soft, si" x i J". 

K.K. 11. 0235. k. Fr. of paper leaf^ with five columns 
of Hsi-hsia script. On other side very rough sketch of 
running hbrse, badly drawn. Paper buff, laid, ragged at 
all edges. 61 " X 4J". 

K.K. II. 0236. a, b. Frs. of paper drawings, fz shows 
part of two borders and centre of a painted cin ular device. 
Centre, yellow divided by thin red lines into petal-like 
sectors. Crude. Paper soft, and lorn, prob. laid, 1** 'x X ^ 
four elongated enclosed palinettes, their bases meeting 
against a central circle thus forming a cross. Roughly 
drawn in black. Paper as aboxe. 4"x4i". Remaining 
frs. show a few written chars. (Hsi-hsia) and scattered 
lines. 

K.K. II. 0236. c. Fr. of paper, with part of block 
print. Below, upper characters of six columns of Hsi-lisia. 
Above, part of a scene in which five figures appear to R. 
Two muscular persons with bare legs and arms, probably 
carrying staves, proceed to R. To L, of these, tw'o figures 
clad in long robes (monks or judges) facing each other. 

Extreme L. a figure similar to first pair, but wearing leg 
covering and Chinese boots, adxances liurriedly to L. in 
fighting pose with clenched fists. The last only has part 
of face and head, the others being torn away. Drawing 
good and vigorous. Paper buff and torn at all sides. 

PI. LXIV. 

K.K. II. 0236. ccc. Fr. of plain buff silk. 3!" X2l". 

K.K. II. 0236. ddd, 0237. aa. Frs. of coarse canvas 

(hemp }) ; painted or printed blue ground with round spots 
reserved. 0236. ddd, ij" x 2}" ; 0237, aa, 4" X4", 

K.K. II. 0238. a. Fr. of block-printed paper leaf on 

which is the L. part of a picture. To R. is large figure of 
seated deity on a fine Padmasana, the actual lotus appa- 
rently standing on a stem which is hidden by figured drapery 
and supported by a rectangular base. Behind figure is 
an elaborate ' chair-back \ rectangular to level of figure’s 
chin and then arched over the head in scrolls springing from 
Makaras and crowned at top with a flaming jewel resting 

3 0 
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oik a lotus. Comers of rectangular part have antefixae 
ornaments. Within arch a nimbus with rayed border. 
Behind ‘ chair-back ’ and forming background to it is 
a rayed halo with plain border. 

Figure is very stiff, has three heads, the centre turned 
slightly to R. Each face has three eyes. High crown 
in which the chief jewels are shaped as tall triangles. 
Narrow waist, high circular breasts, right arms, of which 
five are present. The four on L. beginning above, hold 
(i) fire, (2) wheel, (3) sword ; the fourth lowered in varada 
pose. The lowest to R. is in front of abdomen, palm up, 
supporting a cup in which is a tiny human figure standing 
or sitting. At pit of elbow of the lower R. p. arm is a flame- 
shaped jewel resting against biceps. 

Across breasts and shoulders a broad ornamented band. 
Round neck a jewelled wreath and hanging in front of 
body a long jewelled cord. Each wrist has a bracelet 
with flame-shaped jewel. Round abdomen a jewelled 
gir(!R from w'hich depend loops of jewels and bells. A 
richly figured garment covers legs, and anklets encircle 
ankles. Round top of halo is a tree with bunches of long 
narrow leaves, and above arc waving rays interrupted in 
centre by a lalx.*! containing Hsi-hsia characters. 

Down whole of L. side are nimbatc female figures, ten 
in numtjcr, dressed in a similar nuinncr but with more 
simple ornaments, .all with hands in adoring pose. Five 
h<avc low Mukutas and five high ones. 

Clouds fill foreground and encircle top figure ; deco- 
rated architectural mouldings extend from L. of seat to 
side figures. Picture is bordered on the three intact sides 
by rather crude live-pronged Vajras in white on a black 
Imnd. Pa[x:r buff, good condition and cut along R. edge, 
lor X 4l*. PI. LXII. 

K.K. u. 0338. b. One block-printed paper leaf, with 
Hsi-hsia text and two rows of Buddha figures similar to 
K.K. II. 0227. b (PI. CXV), but figures better drawn and 
engraved. Head-dress thrcc-comcrcd, one comer rising 
above centre and other two projecting at sides above cars. 
From these lateral corners a line drops to each shoulder 
the equivalent of the car-like projections of K.K. ii. 0292. i. 
Pose in all Dhyana-mudr8. Probably lx:Iungs to K.K. ii. 
02O5. f. Paper buff and strong. 8* x 3!*. PI. LXV. 

K.K. u. 0339. a. Fr. of block-printed paper leaf, 

decorated with rt)w of seated Buddha figures and trees. 
Two figures arc nearly complete. A third to R. shows little 
more than the head, and a fourth to L. {mrt of haloes. 
Each fig. is seated on a lotus of two rows of petals with 
double outlines. 

Second fig. from L. is in single robe covering both 
shoulders, in DhySna-mudr3. Face well formed, eyes cast 
down, forehead broad, hair black coming down in peak at 
centre, below which Tilaka. Low flat U;;nl^ with diamond 
white spot in front, long ears. 

Halo to body filled with upward curving rays. Nimbus 
circular and plain. Third fig. has same robe which would 
leave R. p. shoulder bare but for small piece just falling 


over shoulder. R. hand in Tarjuna-mudrft, Pose and robe 
of other two not visible. 

Between figures is a well-designed Bodhi tree growing 
from a cloud (?) supported by a peony (?). Below third 
figure from L. is part of a Hsi-hsia (?) character. Along 
top is a black Ixirder with a line or two above, and below it 
and on black in white outline are alternate double-ended 
Vajras placed horizontally and double circles. Design and 
engraving good. Paper buff, tender and much tom. Cf. 
K.K. II. 0279. uuu. ii. PI. LXV. 

K.K. II. 0339. b. Fr. of paper leaf, in two pieces 
originally pasted together. A group of adoring figures 
standing on a figured pavement of a design similar to that 
of K.K. II. 0229. a, 0239. c, of which it may be portion of 
another rendering. 

The two nearest figures are to L. a nimbate female (?) 
in fuH black-bordered robe and a band of scroll ornament, 
white on black, on hem. To R. an elderly shaven monk in 
robes crossed with black bars, both in adoring pose. The 
other figures are incomplete. Paper buff and torn away 
on all sides, but portion of scroll border, as in example 
ejuoted, is present. 5I* x 3^". PI. LXIV. 

K.K. II. 0339. d. Fr. of paper, with drawing of seated 
Buddha roughly executed. Figure is seated on heavily 
draped Asana. He is turned | to L. in teaching pose, R. 
hand slightly raised with two first fingers extended. L. 
hand rests palm up in lap. Voluminous robe leaving only 
chest bare to waist ; on breast a Svastika. A badly shaped 
halo behind body to level of shoulders and a nimbus at head. 
No features are indicated on face, but a few small written 
characters are there. The U^ni.^ is a gradual swelling and 
unlike the usual form. 

In front of figure a draped altar bearing five sacrificial 
ve.ssels. Proportions good and drapery carefully studied, 
especially that on L. shoulder. Paper thin, buff^nd tf*rn 
at edges, si" x 4". PI. LXIII. 

K.K. II. 0339. ww. Block-printed paper leaf, in two 

halves pasted together, with Hsi-hsia text and decorated 
across top and centre with rows of six seated Buddha 
figures similar to K.K. ii. 0257. o; but lialoes and Padm&sana 
iminted pink. Paper buff, torn at lower edge and L. corner, 
but otherwise in good condition. 64* x 34*. 

K.K. II. 0339. WWW. Fr. of silk muslin, with part of 
rough painting. Too fragmentary to make out. Colours 
red, blue, yellow and pink. Traces of gold. 5” x 24*. 

K.K. II. 0339. XX. Fr. of block-printed paper leaf, with 
llsi-lisia text, ornamented across centre by row of seated 
Buddha figures. Part of two only are preserved. These 
show a clean-cut block, clearly printed. Type is similar 
to K.K. II. 0276. t ; but Padmfisana more carelessly drawn, 
and there are no angles at junction of haloes. Lines running 
from sides of hair to root of neck suggest long ears. No 
drapery lines excepting two lines at neck and two at R. 
ankle. Feet clumsily drawn with toes defined. Rays on 
body halo. Figure to L. in Dhyftna-mudrA. Fig, next to 
R. part of head only remains. Usual final characters 
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above figs, and part of first character of column below L. 
figure. Paper pale buff and good. 6'x3i'. PI. LXV. 

K.K. n. oagg. xxx. Fr. of plain silk» well woven ; pale 
buff. 4f* X if". 

K.K. 11. 0940. it. Fr. of paper, with part of impres- 
sion of block, showing parts of two kneeling figures among 
clouds, in devotional attitude. Dressed in voluminous 
ceremonial robes, bordered and partly banded in black. 
Nearest figure seems to have face in profile turned to L. 
and a circular halo is carried completely round, over neck 
drapery. Superimposed ornamental bands to L. probably 
indicate altar. 

Border of picture, black, with Vajra and elongated rosette 
reversed. Engraving rather crude. Paper buff and tom 
at all edges. 3" x 3 J". 

K.K. It. 0240. JJ. Fr. of block'printed paper leaf, 

tom away on three sides. Fr. shows very cmdc seated 
Buddha figure to K. with the usual two characters below, 
and one following. To L. part of another Buddha which 
seems to be larger, but this appearance may be due to the 
paper having become woolly and stretched. The more 
complete of the figures has an hourglass-shaped body but 
broader below. Four transverse lines serve to express 
folded legs and Asana. A stole (?) crosses body from L. p. 
shoulder to waist. K. hand is held away from body nearly 
level with shoulder and touches line indicating halo. Face 
(upper L. p. part missing) is square and has nimbus. 
Paper buff and woolly at torn edges. 3I* x i|*. 

K.K. 11. 0240. kk. Fr. of paper, showing rougli 
fragmentary sketches. Lower part of claljoratcly robed 
figure apparently taking long stride. To back of this and 
another way up, head and L. p. arm of a man wearing 
high-necked coat and close turban. Paper buff and turn. 
7/X4;. 

K.K. II. 0240. 11 . Fr. of block'printed paper leaf, 

being lower K. portion with ‘ baluster ’ ornament similar 
to K.K. II. 0253. b, PI. LXV. Paper buff and well pre- 
served. 31 * X 3*. . 

K.K. II. 0040. pp. qq. Small frs. of silk muslin, 
with traces of paint. 

K.K. n. 0240. rr. Fr. of plain silk. Buff. 5" x il”. 

K.K. u. 0241. a. Page from printed book, of Jataka (?) 
stories. Page divided by two lines into four equal parts. 
In first (upper L.) and fourth (lower K.) are six columns 
of Hsi-hsia text. In second (upper K.) an old man, bald, 
wearing loose garment reaching to ankles, shoes, and carry- 
ing a long crooked staff. (Cf. K.K. ii. 0242. b,*o285. b. vi.) 
He advances to R., approached by youth in long robe and 
Chinese lobate cap with tags lianging at back. His liands 
are together and his body bent forward as though in eager- 
ness or curiosity.' ‘ Vermicular ’ clouds drift from L. and 
upward, and flpwers and stones indicate the ground. In 
tUrd division (lower L.) a man sitting on ground, his left 
1^ drawn up in pain and in involuntary effort to protect 
his body, which is being worried by a tiger (Buddha and the 


tigress ?). ‘ Vermicular ’ clouds drift from R. and upward. 
Roughly cut but cleverly conceived. Paper dark buff ; 
tom in places. 7" X4'. PI. LXIII. 

K.K. It. 0242. a. t-viil. Frs. of block«prioted paper 
book, with Hsi-hsia text and elaborate decoration. Owing 
to fragmentary condition of book it is impossible to recog- 
nize the complete scheme of the decoration, but it is ap- 
proximately as follows : Upper half (?) of page has two 
standing figures on white ground, facing each other but 
divided by a vertical band of * baluster ’ ornament of a 
character similar to K.K. ii. 0253. b. The vertical half of 
a similar band stands on the outer sides of each figure panel. 
Below each figure is a column of finely proportioned Hsi- 
hsia characters, standing under an umbrella-shaped lotus 
canopy with upturned ornamental outer ends, suspended 
to which is a vertical string of jewels. 

Between these columns is a column of floral ornament 
enclosed R. and L. by a broad black line and a tlqg one. 
To extreme R. and L. on the outer sides of text columns arc 
narrower bands of floral ornament. The whole effect is 
extremely, rich and elegant. 

One fr. shows an additional column of text to K. with 
an inverted lotus above it, the column extending higher 
than the other text columns and having a lx)ldly cusjwil 
arch with black spandrels alxjvc. 

The pairs of figs, arc sometimes Bodhisattvas or Loka- 
palas standing on lotus bases and dressed in graceful 
(lowing robes and fluttering stoics, the liead encircled by 
a single-lined nimbus. The other type of figure is the 
typical muscular, vigorously posed Dvaraiiala, also in 
pairs standing on a ruck and carrying a long mace. All 
figs, are of Uh'ien-fo-tung tyj^e. 

In one of the central floral columns is purl of the coiffure 
and nimbus of a smaller fig., and it is possible that such 
a fig. was in ail the similar columns. I'aper buff, brittle 
and very tattered. Engraving good. Gr. fr. c. 3J*X2j*. 
PI. LXIII. 

K.K. II. 0242. b. Frs. of block>printed paper leaf, 

showing head, L. p. shoulder and hands of a figure, perhaps 
a mendicant, leaning on long staff, shaped at lop like a 
dog’s hind leg, which he grasps with Ixith hands near L. 
breast. He is old, bald, with round excrescence on centre 
of skull, and wears a spotted robe loosely dra|)cd over 
L. shoulder and forearm. Fig. is enclosed in a plain line 
Ixirdcr. Paper buff, much tattered and torn at all edges. 
Lower part missing. (Cf. K.K. 11. 0285. b.vi.) 31 * X 3'- 

K.K. II. 0244. a. xiii. Fr. of block-printed paper leaf, 

showing lower part of six columns of Hsi-hsia text. A 
large space Ixslow has three isolated stum[>s in black ; two 
are rosettes with leaves on opposite sides and one a roughly 
elliptical solid black spot. Parts of double-line border 
appear near three edges of fr. Upper part missing. Paper 
buff and in good condition. 9* x 7*. 

K.K. n. 0244. a. xiv. Five frs. of block-printed leaves 
with Hsi-hsia text, one fr. decorated across upper edge 
with sealed Buddlw figs, similar to K.K. ii. 0281. a. xxxviii, 
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q.4>. One head and R. shoulder almost complete ; small 
parts of three others. The ‘ bird ’ in this block is shown 
with a long neck. Impression not very good. Paper buff, 
soft and woolly at lower torn edge and at sides. l.argcr 
frs. 21' X 3i*. 

K.K. II. O844. a. XV. Fr. of block>printed paper leaf, 

with llsi-hsia text, decorated along top with seated 
Buddha figures, same as K.K. 11. 0238. b (PI. LXV), 
but from less carefully cut block. Ear-like projections 
scarcely traceable, the downward line running sharply into 
side of face. Nearly all text torn away. Paper buff and 
in good condition. 2J* x 2i''. 

K.K. II. 0344. a. xxvi. Several rags of plain blue 
silk muslin, one of closer woven green iind one of 
closer woven blue. Average 5* x 2*. 

K.K. II. 0344. a. xxvii. Two frs. of buff finely woven 
silk, covered with printed black six-pointed stars, a few 
flyinjf birds and a large black stain. Ragged. Gr. fr. 
6* X 2'. 

K.K. II. 0344. a. xxvlii. Three frs. of plain silk, 

all discoloured buff. Ragged. Gr. fr. c. 13" xG". 

K.K. II. 0344. a. xxix. Two frs. One of silk fabric, 
plain flull pink ; one of silk gauze dyed dull pink with 
light buff spots reservcil. .Spots arc regularly arranged 
in horizontal and vertical lines and arc of two sizes. 'I'he 
larger, approximately circular, has the edges very slightly 
scalloped to form an octofoil i g* in diameter. 

The smaller is a quatrefoil in diameter, and four of 
these arc placed at even distances (about i j" centre to 
centre) about each large spot. The groups of five spots 
arc repeated at distance of about 2J" centre to centre of 
large spots. The small spots have each a yellow centre. 
The large spots have two circular, yellow, five-petalled 
rosettes vertically one above the other and about J" in 
diameter. R. and L. are two similar reversed foliate 
scrolls in black. Gr. fr. (gauze) 8" X3J''. 

K.K. u. 0347. a. Fr. of drawing on paper. A man 

in seated pose enveloped in loose robes, and with a scarf 
draped over head, L. shoulder and R. arm and shoulder. 
Eace elderly, full, with long moustaches and lank beard 
and whiskers. R. elbow raised .as though resting on some- 
thing, forearm aenjss body bringing hand in front of chest. 
E. forearm rests across L. knee, and L. hand holds stick 
of long-haired fly-whisk which rests in crook of arm. R. 
foot slightly lifted and tilted showing under-side of toes 
and part of sole. Rough sketch or tracing. Paper buff, 
torn away at two sides and tattered. 13* x y". PI. LVllI. 

K.K. II. 0347. a, b ; 0375. a. xi. Three frs. of block- 
printed paper picture. Very confused and bad impres- 
sion from coarse block. Largest fr., K.K. 0275. has 
much of L. edge intact and shows group of five persons sur- 
rounded by rocks or a rugged tree, looking to R. toward.s 
a heavily draped ‘ altar ’ standing on lotuses. Clouds 
appear in lower L. corner. Double border at lower edge, 
the outer showing an undulating white stem on black 


ground and the inner black Vajras alternating with black 
dots on white ground. Upper part and R. side tom away. 

0247. a shows on upper border, same as lower, the head 
of a Uodhi.sattva with nimbus near centre of fr. ; to R. 
head of an attendant. Above to R. the ends of five waving 
bands of light coming from farther to R. To extreme L. 
a leaf or tree in border (?), Background clouds (?). 

0247. b shows double lx)rdcr at top and the Vajra and 
dot Ivorder carried down R. side. To L. part of halo with 
two attendants having long hair, large Mukutas and haloes 
on a cloud background. Paper buff, thin and badly torn. 
Gr. fr. 8F x si". 

K.K. u. 0347. c. Fr. of drawing on paper. Very rough 
sketch of rocky gorge with pine trees. Paper buff, thin 
and ragged . 1 5' x 9*. 

K.K. II. 0347. d. Fr. of drawing on paper. All below 
breast missing. Part of male figure in loose rolx: open 
in long narrow loop at chest. P'ace ^ to L. is that of 
elderly man with narrow Mongol eyes and eyebrows 
sloping up towards centre. Small mouth, no beard or 
moustache. He grasps a branch of peony in his R. hand 
and seems to be holding it near nose as though to smell the 
scent. L. hand nut visible. 

From level of L. cheek-bone a curved line springs outward 
and upward as though to form a short nimbus, but after 
turning slightly inward above temple lifts up into a sort of 
Usnisa. A mass of leaves and flowers rests upon the pro- 
tuberance, psirtly covering the line which reappears on 
its downward curve to R. The outline of L. side of face, 
after reaching the temple, turns across top of forehead in 
large scallops. Halo has a concave trefoil indentation. 

The features of face arc drawn in a very l^eautiful free 
line and the drawing of nose is extremely fine.. Face, 
hand and flowers arc drawn with a fine-pointed brush ; 
the drapery, with a coarser brush in free bold lines? Paficr 
dark buff and very ragged and tom. There are four 
inscriptions in Ilsi-hsia (?) cliaracters : one in top L. 
corner of paper ; one to L. of peony held in the hand ; 
one Ivrittcn obliquely on drapery just below opening at 
chest ; fourth on drapery at L. p. shoulder. 15" x 141"- 

K.K. II. 0347. e. Sheet of paper, with two detached 
drawings or tracings. One is a standing figure with 
muscular body and limbs of warrior, clothed only in ample 
loin-cloth tied with girdle round hips and hanging in rich 
folds to knees in front and rather longer where it drifts 
out behind. A rich jewel rests on chest tied by narrow cloth 
l^ands of which four long ends float in the air R. and L. 
Pose is .a sl>iral twist from knees upward. Lower legs in 
profile to L. ; head to R. L. p. arm upraised with hand 
clenched. R. p. arm drawn slightly back and held at 
R. p. side, so that shoulders, wrist and clenched hand only 
show. A pair of bangles on L. p. wrist. 

Face tom away, but seems to have issued from gaping 
jaws of a lion whose head and mane form head-dress. 
Drawing very free and skilful and shows observation of 
anatomy. 
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Above this figure and at right angles to it is F back view 
of an elderly man with long beard and moustache, large 
mouth with projecting under lip, coarse nose and bulging 
eye. His head tied in a cloth or a cloth cap, with two 
narrow bands lianging from back. He wears a loose filling 
coat with very full sleeves and belt at waist. He faces and 
leans slightly to R. A few lines in front of top of head 
suggest his L. clenched hand raised. 

All below waist lost. Drapery simple but vigorously 
drawn. Paper buff, torn at both long edges and through 
long centre line. 21* x 9". PI. LIX. 

K.K. II. 0047. f. Fr. of paper with lines of large drapery. 
Paper discoloured to dark brown and roughly tom. i s* 

xSi". 

K.K. II. 0047. g. Four frs. of paper, two showing a line 
or two and one a faint inscription (ITsi-hsia). Or. fr. 

9*X3'. 

K.K, II. 0347. h. Fr. of paper, with part of life-size 
drawing of man’s head, | to I.. All above brows and 
below chin missing. Apparently an elderly face similar 
to that of K.K. II. 0247. ^ut not well drawn. Beginning 
of nimbus appears at side of cheek. Paper buff and 
ragged. ii''x42''. 

K.K. II. 0347. i. Fr. of paper, with part of large drawing 
pricked as a pounce. One edge intact ; starting from 
there can be identified an outer border i" wide of meander- 
ing stem with leaves. Next, another border ij* wide 
with bolder leaves and flowers. Beyond is probably main 
subject showing mixed leaves and flowers ; across tlu-m 
run two narrow bands and next to one of these a care- 
fully studied bird’s wing. All drawing good. Paper buff. 

13" X3r. 

K.K. II. 0347. j. Fr. of paper, with drawing of large lily 
^d a^ew other lines. Paper buff and ragged. 5" x 5". 

K.K. II. 0347. k. i, ii, ill. Three frs. of paper with 
parts of drawings, (i) Shows drapery lines, including a 
large knot. Perhaps part of K.K. ii. 0247. d. 4" x 5^". 
(«) Part of small hand with long nails, holding large flower. 
Poor drawing. 41" X3F. (tit) Purl of two figures in loose 
flowing clothes, moving to L. Figure to L. very incomplete ; 
tliat to R. wears loose trousers, shoes and long sword. 

Head missing and both arms excepting elbow of R. 31* x 5". 

« 

K.K. n. 01147. 1 . Fr. of paper, with part of drawing of 
large figure. Swag of drapery cros.se.s straight fold.s anci 
at one side a pendent strip with larg(? knot. Alcove swag 
a large flower-like jewel with pearls attached. Bold 
drawing. Paper bull, 7j'^x61\ * 

K.K. XI. 0947. m. Fr, of paper, with drawing of head 
(prob. a Bodhisattva). All below upper lip missing. 
Pose^ f to L. Eyes oblique and downcast ; small nose, 
moustache, Tilaka on forehead. An elaborate and lofty 
jewelled head-dress. Huir in loose masses at forehead and 
a head-band carried down in front of ear and across it. 
Paper buff. O'' x 9"". 

K.K. II. 0948. a. Two block-printed paper leaves. 


back to back with ten columns of Chinese (?) text oi^onc 
and a picture of a Bodhisattva on otlier. The Bodlusatlva 
is seated full face on a rocky platform wliich narrows 
symmetrically l>elow into^stem and spreads out again to 
form base. Water occupies lower half of picture. Figure 
has L. p. leg folded horizontally in usual manner, but R. 
is upright with foot planted on rock. 

An elaborate head-dress suggests Vajra or flame, but may 
be flowers and leaves. A tripartite Lxnv projects above each 
ear and long waving streamers deseend from them behind 
shoulders. F.yes are cast down. Tilaka large and in 
form,s of lotus in profile. Hands missing. To R. stands 
tall narrow vase containing sprig of willow. Whole figure 
and platform enclosed in a single line halo, above and 
around which are stratified clouds. Probably Avalo- 
kitesvara in a rendering of the vision also shown in paper 
painting from Ch"ien-fo-tung, Ser. iv. PI. LXXIX, C'h. i. 
oog. 

Borders well designed in white on black. At topTfentral 
rosette from which proceeds R. and I., an elaborately 
designed handle terminating in a wavy edged swonl-bladc. 
At bottoifi a somewhat similar design, hut terminating in 
Vajra ends. Sides are of similar roseltes, leaves and buds. 
Paper niueh discoloured and brittle. PI. LXII. 

K.K. II. 0251. c. Seven paper leaves of a book printed 
in ITsi-hsia characlors. One leaf is portion of a picture 
and shows two adoring figures seated on Padmasanas, each 
with one knee raised and the corresponding foot on Padiriu- 
sana. F.haigated haloes to body and head. High head- 
<lresses. 

Above and behind, tliree adoring figures of which legs are 
liidden behind haloes of first figures. Elongated haloes ; 
head-dresses like upstanding long leaves or feathers. Trees 
behind. To R. is hand of figure grasping some object. 
The five adoring figures are on a terrace with geometrical 
tiled front. ^\»reground : stones, grass, anti Howlers. 
Paper buff. Size of pages 4 V' • 2}". • 

K.K. 11. 0253. a. Block-printed paper leaf, with Ifsi- 
hsia text decontted at t«ip with row of seated Buddha 
figures. Four figures are shown anti part of tw'o more. 
Head-dress anti face are rather like K.K. 11. 023^^. www., 
but moustache smaller. Padinasana is a half chrysanthe- 
mum or the flower in profile. In four of the figures, drapery 
on body is representetl by a series of c losely plaeetl zig-zag 
lines running horizontally. Rays, starting from junction 
of nimbus with body halo, proceed from all round nimbus, 
but arc limited in their length hy angular lines drawn across 
top corners of enclosing frame. This gives tlie effect of 
a hexagon of which neck forms Itiwest side. Torn away 
at Ijottom and L. side. Paper buff, thin and fragile, 
f/xf/. PI. LXV. 

K.K. II. 0253. b. Block-printed paper leaf, with ITsi- 
hsia text, decorated across top with row of three seated 
Buddha figures of same type as K.K. if. 0281., a. xxxviii. 
All heads torn away. Centre fig. in a teaching (?) pose, 
that to R. in Chin-mudru, to L. in T)hy£lna-mudr&. Below 
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ejch fig. a column of text, and between these ornamental 
vertical bands of baluster-like columns each supporting 
a symmetrical, foliate, double bracket which spreads R. 
and L. and invades upper corners of text columns. 

Baluster is on solid black ground and consists of elongated 
polygonal capstan-like section, to lower end of which is 
attached a squat flower-like tassel. Below this is a Ijall 
pierced with two holes and supported on a horizontal band 
above 'two short diverging stems. The stems rest on a 
second i)and supported by a cup-like lotus. Below lotus 
the ' capstan ’, tassel, lotus, two bands and an inverted 
lotus as base. The effect is rich and decorative. Paper 
huff and torn on all sides. Cf. K.K. ii. 0293. a, 0240. II., 
0282. b. xii. 5l*X3r. PI. LXV. 

K.K. II. Qagg. d. Fr. of paper leaf, with block-print 
impression showing four adoring figures on Padmilsanas, 
two in front and two liehind and above. Similar in type 
to II. 0231. b (PI. LXIII). Musical instruments and 
flowers float in air above. Paper dark buff, torn away at 
R. side. 7rx3T* 

K.K. II. 0354. Fr. of paper leaf, with, block-print 
impre.ssion of warrior (Dvflrap&la ?) standing on water- 
worn rock. He stands in threatening pose to front, R. p. 
foot drawn liack and L. p. foot advanced. Shoulders bent 
forward and head facing 2 to R. with long hair violently 
blown forward. R. p. hand liolds long sword in thrusting 
pose; L. p. arm stretched forward with hand up and 
fingers distended. 

Klalwrate warrior dress with agitated stole, feet bare. 
A few clouds float above and two ITsi-hsia characters 
appear at top R. comer. Well drawn and engraved. Paiier 
pale buff ; ragged. 4i*x2i** PI. bXH. 

K.K. II. 0354. r. Fr. of plain silk. Pale buff ; ragged. 
One edge shows selvedge. H" x 4*. 

K.K. II. 0355. dd. Fr. of white silk, woven in a small 
all-over diaiier in twill, called in India ‘ bulbul-chashnii 
6rxii*. 

K.K. II. 0355. if. Fr. of painted silk, from lower edge 
of picture. In lower R. corner, lower p&rt of figure in pale 
yellow rolie seated on mat. Slightly above to L., part of 
large Padmilsuna with small foot (?) standing to R. ; all 
painted pink. Coarse work ; much tom. 5* x 9 J*. 

K.K. II. 0357. f, g. Two block.printed leaves of 
paper, with Ilsi-hsia text. / is exactly similar to K.K. i. 
ii. 02. bb, but different text excepting the usual repetitions, 
and eleven figures in a row instead of twelve. Paper buff, 
Imt in good condition. 81 * x 6}*. g has the R. half similar 
to / with eight figures in a row, and the L. half eight 
columns of text without figures. It was probably intended 
to be folded in halves. Paper buff, tom and woolly in 
places. 8 * x 9F. 

K.K. II. 0357. o. Part of block-printed leaf of paper, 

with Ilsi-hsia text, formerly pasted by one edge to a con- 
tinuatiod (missing). Decorated with a row of three and 
a half seated Buddha figures along top edge and the same 


across centre. Similar to K.K. ii. 0263. a, but centre of 
U$nT^ point solid black. Tom. Paper buff, thin and 
smooth. 8|' X 2I'. 

K.K. II. 0358. a. Block.printed paper leaf, with 
Hsi-h-sia text decorated with a row of seated Buddha 
figures across top and another across centre, from same 
original as K.K. ii. 0263. a. Paper buff and in good condi- 
tion. 8i'’x33*. 

K.K. II. 0358. b. Fr. of block-printed paper leaf, with 
Ilsi-hsia text decorated across top with row of seated 
Buddha figures. Two are complete and three others have 
parts missing. Same type as K.K. il. 0239. xx (PI. LXV). 
Paper buff, thin and much tom. 6|* x 4i\ 

K.K. II. oa6o. Fr. of paper, with rough drawing of 
large drapery folds and an ornamental hook or cla.sp (?). 
A Chinese or Ilsi-hsia character near one edge. Very rough 
and fragmentary. Paper buff ; tom. 5' x 7*. 

K.K. II. 0360. h. Fr. of block-printed leaf of paper, 

with Ilsi-hsia text. Middle part of leaf showing row of 
six Buddha figures same as K.K. ii. 0263. a. Paper as 
in K.K. II. 0263. a. 3* x 3 i*. 

K.K. II. 0360. q. Fr. of paper, with block-print impres- 
sion of Buddha figure seated on PadmSsana in a robe which 
covers body and legs, leaving R. p. shoulder, arm and 
breast liare. Figure to front with head turned J to L. 
In L. hand an object (small figure) held at breast level, 
the R. hand held beside it, fingers directed upward. Behind 
figure is rayed halo and behind head a nimbus, also rayed. 
Padm^ana is .supported by pedestal ; in front an altar 
draped all round with knotted altar-cloth, supporting 
votive objects. 

KIderly, rather emaciated, nimimte monk dressed in 
official robes stands in reverent attitude to R. Clouds and 
flowers occupy Ijackground. Upper part of facettnd llfcad 
of Buddha torn away and all L. side of picture. Paper 
buff. 4rx2|*. 

K.K. ^i. 0360. V. Fr. of paper, with block-print impres- 
sion of part of large picture. In front two kneeling devo- 
tional male figures each on mat. Figure to L. wears black 
robe ; white girdle ; a black hat very closely resembling 
a modem Parsee liat. 'Fo R. the second figure in bulky 
robes, black bordered, head bare and bald. Nearly all of 
this figure is missing. 

Between these two and farther into the picture is a figure 

■ similar to second, kneeling on mat with rich ornamental 
Ixirdcr. At his side hangs a cord with nine b^s widely 
spaced and so arranged as to suggest a constellation ; or 
it may be a device work upon a strip of cloth which hangs 
from his girdle. 

Immediately behind him beyond farther edge of mat 
an object standing on ground ; it has appearance of a 
short slightly curved horn resting base downwards on 
small bolls. Just above is a label with Hsi-hsia characters, 
and to L. of it some flowers. 

To L. of mat and touching it is a growth like ‘ tree-coral 
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In front of near edge of mat and near black-robed (igure, 
a Hsi-hsia label; to R. of that two overlapping hollow 
rhomboidal figures having a small ball at each of the 
disengaged angles. 

To L. of black-coated figure, the edge of another mat 
with part of drapery of another figure. Rolling clouds in 
foreground. For parts of same picture, cf. K.K. ii. 0283. 
a. xviii ; 0385. b. xi. i. Paper buff, and tom aw.ay at three 
edges. 4 Fx 3 r. PI. LXIII. 

K.K. II. oa6o. w. Fr. of embroidered silk. There 
appear to be three layers of silk fabric ; the back or lowest 
a finely woven plain cloth ; the next inwoven with a thick 
‘ tram ’ warp with widely spaced thin weft ; the third 
a sort of crazy gauze of stoutish yarn evenly woven with 
a sort of ‘ oatmeal ’ texture. 

The embroidery worked mostly in kind of long feather- 
stitch right through the three thicknesses. Pattern is 
floral with large lily-like flowers and large broad leaves ; 
only colours now recognizable are white, green, blue, and 
a rich brown. Very ragged and discoloured. 6" x fi". 

K.K. II. oa6a. Fr. of paper, with block-print impres- 
sion of Bodhisattva seated on Padmasana resting on base. 
Figure turns head 3 to L. and is in teaching pose. Loose 
robe open at breast. Tall coiffure from which seems to 
proceed a single wa\y beam of light. Body halo with 
double plain border and overlapping groups of three upward 
curving lines on fleld. Plain nimbus. A Hsi-hsia label at 
top R. and remainder of ground covered with cloud. Well 
drawn. 41 * x 3*. PI. LXIV. 

K.K. II. 0263. a. Block-printed paper leaf with Hsi- 
hsia text, decorated along top edge and across centre with 
rows of six seated Buddha figures. Pose of all Dhyilna- 
mudrft. Each figure dressed in single robe, no hands visible, 
head covered with ‘ Lama ’ cap with high Ugnlsa crown 
and axles coming over cars to shoulders. Vesica and 
nimbus. Padm&sana of single row of downward pointed 
petals. Simple treatment and rather rough work. Paper 
buff, torn, but in otherwise good condition. C'f. K.K. it. 
0257. o, 0258. a, 0360. h, 0265. a. 8* x 32". • 

K.K. II. 0963. b. Fr. of paper, with block-print impres- 
sion. To R. a comer of a draped altar; behind it a standing 
monkish figure with hands together and having a plain 
nimbus encircled by clouds. To L. of altar and approaching 
it, a standing figure in profile in long spotted robe, bare 
feet resting on small lotus, hands together and back slightly 
bent. Features rather large. Head-dress perhaps a crown 
or floral, with snake rising from it. Plain nimbus. 

Behind figure a confused mass of forms badly abraded 
but showing animal heads and many grotesque faces. 
Gouds in foreground. A railing in background with 
banana plant to L. In top L. comer an inscription in 
six lines of Hsi-hsia. Cmdely cut but interesting. Paper 
buff and worn. PL LXIII. 

K.K. u. 0064. c. Block-printed paper leaC with 
Hsi-hsia text decorated with row of five seated Buddha 
figures along top of type similar to K.K. 11. 0292. i, but 


much coarser and carelessly printed. Paper buff, gpod. 
7^X34'. 

K.K. II. 0965. a. Part of block-printed paper book ; 

four double leaves and one single, with Hsi-hsia text, each 
page decorated along top and across centre with rows of 
six seated Buddha figs, exactly similar to K.K. 11. 0363. a. 
Lower third decayed. Paper buff and in good condition. 
62* X 4 '. PI. LXV. 

K.K. II. oadg. b. Three paper leaves, of a book and a 
small square piece. Two of leaves printed in Hsi-hsia 
third has block-print impres.sion of part of large subject. 
It shows a crowd of fifteen figures all in adoration inclined 
to R. Figures are arranged in five rows of three each. 
Front row all kneeling, one to R. probably female in be- 
seeching pose on lotus pattern mat. Other two on ground, 
the centre one with long beard and ox-head (?) crest. 

In next row’, figure to R. has Western crown. Third row, 
to L. perhaps Hanuman. Fourth row, figure to aged 
with upward streaming hair. Centre figure has long lank 
hair and seems to be cutting his head or banging it with 
some impUsment. Fifth row, to R. a bird’s head (Garuda ?); 
in centre .spotted figure holds up a disc in each hand (Sun 
and Moon) and has long upward -streaming hair. 

All figs, nimbute e.xcept centre top figure. Scene, 
probably Nirvana. Rough cutting. Paper buff. 7FX3J''. 
.Small oblong piece shows a large Hsi-hsia character written 
within a printed fret border surrounded by broad black. 
iT'or. PI. LXIII. 

K.K. 11. OS65. f. Two block-printed paper leaves, with 
Hsi-hsia text. One, a broad sheet divided by cutting 
down centre at lower luilf ; the other a narrower leaf. 
The broad leaf has two rows of .seated Buddhas similar 
to K.K. II. 0327. b (PI. LW), but execution like K.K. 11. 
0238. b (PI. LXV). Originally twelve figures in each of two 
rows. 'I’he narrow-er leaf, torn away at L. edge, has eight 
figs, remaining across centre and two at tojj. Paper buff, 
torn and becoming woolly. Gr. fr. 7l*xS''. 

K.K. II. 0366 . p. Fr. of paper leaf, with Hsi-hsia text 
ornamented along top with row of seated Buddha figs, 
and divided into columns by ‘ baluster ’ ornament. 
Different from other examples w'ith similar scheme of 
enrichment. The whole is in line-work w'ilh no solid black 
masses, as for e.xample black hair and Iwkgrounds. Figs, 
arc of the same general type as in K.K. 11. 0293. a, 
but simplified. They are wearing voluminous robes with 
R. p. arms and chests bare, excepting for fold drawn over 
R. p. shoulders. 

In each space between figs, and hanging to top line of 
page is half of cight-pctallcd rosette enclosed by single 
semicircular line on which arc strung pearls and a small 
rosette. At lowest point from this depends a vertical line 
with pearls, terminating in a flower-like tassel. Below 
each fig. a three-cusped arch rests on baluster columns, 
the face of arch ornamented with closely set two-lobed 
petals. In spandrel a half-rosette against hor&ontal line. 
Within arch, a pair of small curtains looped up as ‘ swags ’, 

3 R 
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^th three pendent lines between, each sustaining a pearl. 
Balusters much less elaborate than K.K. ii. 0353. b. 
Rather careless engraving. Paper buff and much torn. 
4 rx 3 r. PI. LXV. 

K.K. n. oa66. 2. Fr. of paper, with drawing of long 
folds of drapery. Paper buff and ragged. 15' x Si". 

K.K. II. 0267. ff. Fr. of paper, with roughly painted 
geometrical forms. At three outer angles, space filled 
with bold trellis in black, red and green resp. ; fourth 
has traces of same treatment in red. Paper pale buff, 
torn at all edges. 9" x 8". 

K.K. II. 0267. gg. i, ii. Two frs. of paper, with two 
roughly drawn symbols in black, repeated a number of 
times in various sizes and directions. Paper buff. Gr. 
fr. ei'xar. 

K.K. II. 0268. d. Block-printed paper leaf, with 
Hsijisia text decorated across top with row of five seated 
Buddha figures. A very rough and bad attempt to repro- 
duce those on K.K. ii. 0231. a (PI. LXV). Paper buff and 
good. 

K.K. II. 0268. e. Fr. of paper, in two pieces formerly 
stuck together at edges. Contains bold drawing in dense 
black lines of lower part of heavily draped figure seated 
on lotus. K. p. foot, drawn with wonderful freedom of 
line, appears sole up and has rather long nails. Waist-band 
and portions of hem of robe decorated with elaborate 
scroll-work. Elbow and part of R. p. arm shown with 
forearm flexed upward. Paper dark buff and ragged, 
ii^xio". 

K.K. II. 0269. k. Fr. of plain silk, rich buff. Selvedge 
at one edge. 41" x i J". 

K.K. II. 0270. aaa. Four frs. of block*printed paper 
leaves, with Hsi-hsia text ; ornamented at top with row 
of five seated Buddha figures (one detached), very crudely 
executed and coloured roughly with red, yellow and grey 
paint. Figs, arc in various poses and are all dressed in 
red robe, with yellow flesh, grey halo, white nimbus out- 
lined rod which rises to a point and supports an umbrella 
alternately red and yellow. The umbrellas are not engraved 
but merely painted in. Red rays on yellow ground behind 
nimbus. Padm&sana with double row of petals roughly 
outlined red. Paper woolly and ragged, c. 4* x 41". 

K.K. II. 0270. ww. i. Fr. of hemp (?) canvas; pro- 
bably from shoe, li" x i*. 

K.K. II. 0270. ww. ii. Fr. of plain silk muslin, 
pale buff. One edge selvedge. 61 " x i|'. 

K.K. II. 0270. zz. Fr. of paper, with printed Ilsi- 
hsia characters forming probably Yantra. Within outer 
border of double lines a column of characters. In centre (?) 
of paper another column terminating at its lower end 
in a small circle ; from this radiate thirteen straight lines ; 
suspended from each a column of characters. About if* 
above uppermost line to L. an ornamental flower or leaf. 
Paper pale buff, ragged. 4* x 5*. 


K.K. n. 0272. a. Fr. of paper leaf showing part of 
picture of Paradise, a modification perhaps of K.K. ii. 
0233. b, &c. (PI. LXII). Only small portion of upper part 
present, the rest torn away. To L. a tree, then to R. a 
window, a label of Hsi-hsia, an architectural’ niche con- 
taining fig. with Mandala resembling roughly central fig. 
of K.K. II. 0233. b, etc. 

To R. a vertical t»nd of Vajra and half-rosette pattern ; 
then a ivindow, passing across which is outer end of wavy 
band of light bearing shrines and symbols. Then another 
window and head of nimbate fig. against a ground of 
waving rays ; a pilaster and window against which another 
nimbate female (?) head. Paper buff and woolly where 
torn. 8* X 3*. 

K.K. II. 0272. z. Number of frs. of paper, with 
cursive Hsi-hsia writing, much of it deleted by lines drawn 
through it. Symbol of K.K. ii. 0267. gg. i, ii, appears 
twice. Paper buff, soft and some matted together. Gr. fr. 
f. 8 *x5J*. 

K.K. II. 0274. a. Frs. of six block-printed paper 
leaves, of Hsi-hsia book. Front page shows part of a 
picture in which thirteen figures of Bodhisattvas and 
demons arc all looking to R. Several of the figures have 
Hsi-hsia labels over them, and all have distinctive symbols 
in their head-dresses. 

Beginning at top, one lias a lion-head, the next a serpent 
apparently coming from the L. eye. Below, one has a 
single horn and upward streaming hair. Below a female (?) 
with a dove-like bird with spread wings. Another ivith 
jewelled crown surmounted by a kind of ' mortar-board ’. 
In lowest row to L. a bull’s head ; others indistinguishable. 
Good block. Paper buff and perished. Part of border at 
top ; otherwise ragged on all sides. 6F x 2}*. 

K.K. II. 0274. b. Fr. of block-printed paper leaf, 

w’ith Hsi-hsia text, showing upper and centnd rows* of 
seated Buddha figures similar to K.K. ii. 0238. b (PI. LXV). 
All edges torn away and large piece from centre. Paper 
buff, thin but not woolly. 72*x6". 

K.K.'ii. 0274. c. Fr. of block-printed paper, with part 
of figure of court ofiicial (?) showing L. hand which holds 
white wand ; grey blue robe with red bands. Well drawn 
and probably a block print hand-coloured. Background 
plain buff with part of black band to L. 6f* x i}*. 

K.K. II. 0274. d. Fr. of paper, with block-print 
impression of part of subject perhaps similar to that of 
K.K. II. 0263. b (PI. LXIII). In this case part of seated 
Buddha figure is present to R. in teaching or admonishing 
pose. Th^ supplicating figure is kneeling on a lotus, and 
the edge of nimbus shows where it passes across shoulders. 

The monk stands in background with clouds about him ; 
three beams of light coming from top of nimbus of Buddha. 
No grotesque figures or animals appear. 

In this picture solid black very freely used on borders 
to drapery, surfaces of pedestal, and lotus below kneeltng 
figure. Paper buff, tom away at R. edge. 7*X3J*. 
PI. LXIV, 
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KJC. II. 0274. iii. Fr. of canvas, with traces of 
painted ornament in blue and brown. 3F x i S** 

K.K. II. 0274* iiJ* of silk damask, dull yellow. 
Pattern obscure, but probably an all-over with trefoils 
above flattened rosettes. Torn at all edges and discoloured. 

al'x^r. 

K.K. II. 0274. 111. Fr. of paper, originally screwed 
into a cord-like strip and then tied into tight knot. Com- 
pletely covered with rough (Hsi-hsia ?) writing ; perhaps 
a charm. Paper very thin and woolly. 5" x 7". 

K.K. II. 0275. Fr. of sketch on paper. landscai^e 
seen from a height. Rugged boulders in foreground with 
trees growing from between them to R. and rising to top 
of picture. View is across a broad level valley with hills 
bordering its farther edge. Suggestion of space is well 
rendered. Very rapid and facile work. Torn aw'ay at 
R. side and tattered all over. Thin smooth paper, becoming 
fluffy in broken parts. 17^* x 8i*- 

K.K. II. 0275. a. Fr. of drawing on paper. From 
drapery of flowing robe of which part seems to be draped 
over L. arm of figure. Turn away on all sides. Paper 
smooth, rather thin and buff. 7^* x 7*. 

K.K. II. 0275. a. v-vi. Frs. of plain silk, very ragged. 
Av. c. 6" X3". 

K.K. II. 0275. a. ix. Frs. of two block-printed paper 
leaves, with Hsi-hsia text very crudely ornamented with 
half-obliterated coloured Buddha figures similar to K.K. ii. 
0270. aaa. Paper very woolly and ragged, f. 3''x3''. 

K.K. II. 0275. a. X. Fr. of paper with block-print 
impression showing standing figure ^ K. in the * tliree- 
curved ’ pose. High coiffure and elongated nimbus. 
Horizontally striped loin-cloth. To R. an altar or pedestal, 
in fro^t of which a large many-pctallcd lotus in bowl. 
Flowers and symbols on ground. Paper buff j ragged. 

4*X3*. 

K.K. n. 0275. a. xv. Fr. of plain blue silk, mounted 
on i>apcr and with paper strip bearing Hsi-hsia ’chars, 
pasted at top L. corner. Soiled and torn. 61 " x 2I". 

K.K. II. 0275. b. Fr. of drawing on paper ; part of large 
drapery freely drawn showing an end with typical tubular 
folds. Paper thick, coarse and perishing. 15" x 5". 

K.K. II. 0275. c. Fr. of drawing on paper. A reclin- 
ing female figure, with head to L. and feet to K., resting on 
R. elbow and head looking down | to L. Dressed in loose 
flowing drapery, breast bare or in tight vest, and adorned 
with necklaces. On R. wrist two bangles. R. hand in 
elegant pose — wrist slightly bent, fingers lightly flexed, 
little finger extended ; palm downward and turned slightly 
outward. Forearm rests against a bundle of something 
indistinguishable, in front of which is an object like one 
end of a miniature clothes-horse apparently attached to 
the bundle. Upper part of bundle appears to be a scroll- 
case with an ornamental end in the form of an enclosed 
palmetto. 


Wliatever is below this has the appearance of drapery. 
L. arm, covered with many-folded drapery, seems to lie 
along the L. hip, the hand perhaps resting over knee ; 
but all, from thighs, missing. Head narrow, long face with 
full cheeks, typically ('hincsc. Hair strained up from 
forehead surmounted by a snake-like roll or chignon with 
a band of jewels round its base. From band depend groups 
of jewelled tabs abo\e ears. Tiluka between eyes, which 
are full and downcast. 

Figure may be floating in the air, but no cloud scrolls are 
shown. A rather ciirelcss tracing from a fine original. 
Paper smooth, thin and yellow-brown. Torn. 13* x 
PI. LVIII, 

K.K. II. 0275. d. Fr. of drawing on paper, in two 

pieces. A standing figure in oflicial robes and head-dress 
occupies 2 of length of fr. Figure, purely Chinese, is 
turned 2 to R., holding in K. hand wand of oflicc upright 
before his face. Head-dress shows flat bund round fo|ehead 
and another passing from first under chin. Soft cloth cap 
covers top of head, its high upper edge inclined backward. 
Robe, very voluminous, is V-shaped at neck, where it has 
a broad plain border. It hangs in great buggy folds from 
forearms almost to feet and is apparently caught up and 
rather constricted there, whence lower end falls in many 
folds to ground. 

Under this garment tliere .seems to be a loose rather widc- 
sleevod shirt showing loose folds about neck and wrists. 
In front of lower part of figure is mass of drapery probably 
belonging to another figure, most of which is torn away. 

In remaining quarter of fr. and above first figure is another, 
turned at right angles. Most of thi.s figure above waist 
is missing. It shows a man striding to R., wearing loose 
trousers, boots and voluminous robes reaching nearly to 
ankles. R. arm covered by loose .sleeve and hand resting 
on what appears to lx; a bundle of something tied in a knot 
of his clothing. 

The two sketches (or tracings) seem discusincctcd and arc 
placed as they are to economize s|xtce on pafier. Probably 
just notes or studies. Farther to L. and reversed in relation 
to second figuru, the head and forearms of a male figure 
wearing an elaborate loose cloth head-dress tied round 
head with a narrow band, the head bowed in deferential 
pose and hands together pointing slightly down. Features 
blunt and brow rather overhanging. Arms covered by 
loose full sleeves. 

Well drawn but v cry faint. Torn away at one long and one 
short edge, ragged on other long edge and tattered. Paper 
yellow, fairly smooth and tliin and lx;coming woolly at 
bottom. I2*x4i''. PI. LX. 

K.K. 11. 0275. e. Fr. of drawing on paper. Apparently 
part of architectural scheme: an altar (?). Two broad 
bands one above other, each with a narrow border at top 
and bottom, run horizontally the whole length of fr. To 
L. of centre of lower band, a grotesque dancing figure in 
black silhouette with arm outstretched holding scrolls 
of ornament or a rippling stole or cord. In wcond band 
lotus petals, repeating, suggest a Padm&sana. 


:i J< ;4 
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•To L. of centre a sort of niche rising higher than upper 
edge of top band and extending to lower border of lower 
band. In niche sits a smiling * Kylin the body turned to 
R. and head facing outward. Standing on head of Kylin, 
in crouching pose a Caryatid figure with K. arm upraised 
and L. on L. knee^ supporting on head and R. hand a 
comice of several mouldings. Above upper band to R. of 
centre, a vase with scroll-work indicated to R. and L. 

Whole sketchy and pricked as a pounce. Paper rather 
thick and becoming woolly at torn upper edge. Cut askew 
at R. end; L. end torn away. i4i‘'x4*. PI. LX. 

K.K. II. 0275. f. Fr. of drawing on paper, bold floral 
ornament pricked for pouncing. Flowers seem to be 
peonies. Torn at all edges and tattered. Paper moderately 
stout and rather brittle, discoloured by age and darkened 
by black pouncing powder. 1 1 * x 8 J*. 

K.K. II. 0275. g. Fr. of paper, with printed straight- 
line^ labyrinth. Piipcr buff ; ragged. 10* x 6*. 

K.K. II. 0275. h. Fr. of drawing on paper. Rough 
sketch showing a plain \iewcd from a high rocky fore- 
ground. Trees grow from the rocks, and a group of trees 
is in middle distance ; in fur distance a forest (?). Torn 
away at R. edge. Paper buff, torn and tattered, ibj" x 72". 

K.K. II. 0275. i. Fr. of paper, with drawings or 
tracings of two male figures, unconnected. One, an old 
bald-headed man with long overhanging eyebrows, seated 
2 to L., elbows down and forearms flexed, palms up. T^ong 
nails and muscular arms. W'ears full robes open at chest ; 
shoes and hca^•y earrings in elongated ear-lol)cs ; R. p. 
shoulder bare. 

Other figure, placed re\crse way at opposite end of 
paper, shows head and slioulders only of a rather similar 
person facing 2 to R. l''acc Ncry finely drawn. Paper 
dark buff, stained ; ragged. 12}" x 7*, PI. LIX. 

K.K. II. 0275. j. Fr. of paper in two pieces, with 
drawing of part of kneeling or sitting figure. Both arms 
extended straight downwards with hands on ground, L. p. 
clenched ; R. p. probably with fingers spread. Drapery 
voluminous, arms bare. Lower part of long straggling 
lieard shows at top of fr. 

Extremely good drawing, especially L. p. arm and fist. 
To R. appears sketch of another hand with long nails and 
enveloped in drapery above wrist. Paper buff, thin and 
very ragged. 3^x64"- 

K.K. II. 0275. k. Fr. of paper, with drawing of small 
piece of drapery. Probably part of K.K. u. 0275. j* 
Paper buff ; ragged. 2l"x22'’. 

K.K. II. 0275. 1. Fr. of paper, with drawing of 

head. Face rather long, eyes large, slanting and nearly 
closed. Small moustache ; long cars ; short, very stylized, 
closely curled hair shown in contour only with small 
U$ni^ in centre ; Tilaka. Drawing poor and stiff. Paper 
buff; ragged. 4"x82''. 

K.K. II. 0275. m. Four frs. of paper, with rough 
sketches of parts of hands. Largest fr. has faint indications 


of more elaborate drawing almost invisible. Gr. fr. 5* 

X5*. 

K.K. II. 0275. n. Three frs. of paper, two of which 

join, showing faded sketches of a series of figures each 
within a petal-shaped halo. First (L.) faces to R., kneels 
on R. p. knee ; the other knee raised with heel of L. p. foot 
resting on ground. It supports by both liands a large vase 
with short neck and a broad-lipped cover, held at level 
of head. Head-dress of cobras. No features drawn. 

Second, which e.xtends on to a second fr. of paper, is 
a female, facing R., kneeling on R. p. knee, L. knee raised 
and L. foot flat on ground. Body bends forward from hips 
and head thrown back. Prominent breasts. L. p. hand 
raised above head supporting small vase. On head seems 
to be a crown of .spikes. R. p. hand raised but tom away. 
Face without features. Undulating bands float about 
figure. 

The next figure perhaps joins up with the previous one. 
It is seated full face, the R. p. thigh resting on ground and 
lower leg tightly flexed. L. p. hand raised supporting large 
flower level with face. R. p. hand seems to be held at 
breast. Face missing. 

Of the last figure only the R. p. lialf is present. It seems 
to he the centre figure towards which the others incline ; 
it is full face witli head inclined to R. p. and has nimbus. 
Appears to be seated on a lion with the soles of feet pressed 
flat on each other. R. p. hancl in V'ara-mudra. Behind 
R. p. arm rises a wand with trident head issuing from a skull. 

All the figures suggest Nepalese influence. One or 
two written crharacters scattered across paper may be 
Chinese. 

On reverse of centre fr. is drawing of a large face, | to 
L., with Tilaka and downcast eyes. Paper grey ; ragged. 
H. of paper 31", combined length PI. LXI. 

K.K. II. 0275. o. Two frs. of paper, with Mrawffig 
of parts of large drapery. Between two of long sweeping 
lines of folds five Chinese (?) characters. Paper dark; 
ragged. Gr. fr. 151" X42’. 

K.K. II. 0275. p. Fr. of paper, with drawing of a mass 
of drapery, perhaps lower part of seated figure. A single 
character or device occurs on fold of drapery. Paper buff ; 
ragged. 4rx7''. 

K.K. II. 0^75. q. Several frs. of paper, one Iiaving 
impression of seated Buddlia in Bhimaspar^-mudra ; 
similar to K.K. ii. 0293. ^ different 

block. Edge of baluster ornament to L. of column 
of Hsi-hsia chars, and Padmasana at bottom of page. 
Other frs. Aave Ilsi-hsia text only. Paper buff, torn at L. 
edge ; margin for pasting at R. 8' x 1*. 

K.K. II. 0276. bbb. Fr. of paper stencil plate, cut 
through double thickness of thin soft paper previously 
used for writing. Pattern shows three motifs one above 
other. Lowest suggests balustrade set out in square 
panels, each panel perforated to leave in reserve a 
‘ Union Jack ’ double cross. Next shows festoons of round 
holes with suggestion of rosette at points of suspension 
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from which hangs also a short straight row of dots (holes). 
In hollow of each loop of festoons is a large dot with 
crescent below. Top shows a row of thrcc-stepped gradini. 
Remains of writing in llsi-lisia character. Tom at both 
ends. 6* x 4*. 

K.K. n. 0376. c. Fr. of paper, with llsi-hsia text 
in six columns with row of seated Buddhas across to|} 
similar to K.K. 11. 0276. u. Paper buff, tom away at upper 
L. half, yi'x+r. PI. Lxv. 

K.K. n. 0876. ccc. Fr. of paper, with ITsi-hsia printed 
text on one side and lower part of robe and L. p. foot 
of painted figure on other. Figure stands on white slab. 
Robe white with broad black lx)rders. To left, two red 
borders of corner of mat. Much abraded. 2%" x 28'. 

K.K. u. 0376. ddd. i, ii. Two frs. of silk. One (t) 

corded with tliin w'urp threads, displaced perhaps iiy 
wear, giving a sort of moire appearance, and with a Ixind 
of ‘ tabby’; the other (it) plain. Both buff. (%) 5" ::2'' ; 
( it ) ii"x22'. 

KJK. II. 0376. eee. i, ii. Two frs. of silk. One (/) 
blue twill with damask pattern of rows of elliptical six- 
petalled rosettes c. i" long diameter ; sj>accd c. apart 
in one direction and 1 J" in other. In wider space arc two 
rows of chequer he.xagons. Rosettes and hexagons arc 
arranged so that successive rows occur opposite spaces of 
the row before ; i. e. the arrangement is en Mteloti. (ii) 
Finely woven plain cloth, light blue. (1) SJ* x ^8" ; (ii) 

srx8*. 

K.K. II. 0376. fff. Fr. of strong canvas, originally 
sewn into form of tube, now partly opened. .|F x ij". 

K.K. II. 0376. t, u. Two block'printed paper leaves, 

with llsi-hsia text, decorated along top edge with row 
of seated Buddhii figures. / shows three figures (three 
<)l:hcrs J:orn away), all cut on one block, the Padmasana 
being continuous under all. 

Figures are long-bodied, with rather narrow waist, and 
wear tight-fitting single robe which leaves R. shoulder and 
arm bare. Feet resting on opposite thighs, soles up. 
Vesica rather angular with pair of inner lines more curved. 
Nimbus elongated and slightly flattened at top. In angle 
between nimbus and vesica a right-angled filling of double 
lines, looking like corners of a tall chair-back. Hair black, 
flat at top but with tall pointed UsnLsa. Different poses 
of hands ; cars long. 

Engraving and drawing crude but fairly proportioned. 
Paper buff and thin. Torn away at upper R. part. 72* 

X 4 r; 

u similar to /, but from different block. Torn away at 
upper R. half and large part of L. Four figures and part 
of fifth remain. 7* x 

K.K. n. 0376. V. Frs. of three block-printed paper 

leaves, forming part of a book of Hsi-hsia te.xt, each leaf 
having a row of seated Buddha figures along top edge. 
Very crude. Top of head shown as a low black triangle, 
no limbs clearly defined ; halo round body and elongated 
oval nimbus at head. Padmasana, a band with oblique 


lines placed rope-wise to suggest petals. Face crude mid 
features barely indicated. One leaf has four figures, the 
two end ones partly torn away. The other two have four 
figures more or less intact and two tom ; lower ixirt 
missing. Paper buff and rather soft. Two leaves, 5* x 4J*. 
Third, 4^x38'. PI. LXV. 

K.K. II. 0376. w. 3 , ww. I. Frs. of paper, with impres- 
sion of part of picture. To L. a kneeling female figure in 
flowing draperies close filling above waist and long narrow 
stole. She wears bracelets and armlets and has hamls 
together at breast. High but indistinct coiffure ami plain 
circular nimbus. 

To R. and farther in picture a kneeling male figure in 
large shawl, black bordered. Both hands at lircust holding 
a narrow upright object (Ixxik ?), the upper end touching 
front of chin. Head-dress a sort of »TOwn with tall feather- 
like sides. Plain nimbus. Aliove, a banana plant and 
grass, • 

Behind second fig. probably a third of wbicb i>arl of 
drapery and nimbus apjjcars. At extreme to]> four con- 
ventional iloral ornaments placed in row. A white streak 
across lower part (fault in jirinting or block). Probably 
part of K.K. 11, 0284. a. xxvi. Paper buff; torn away 
at L. side. On back, five columns of llsi-hsia jtrinting. 
Gr. fr. (jc. -•) 7" X jS". PI. f.XlV. 

K.K. II. 0377. ill. Miniature silk banner, with 
triangular top, side streamers and two short streamers 
hanging from centre piece. -MI maile of printed white 
silk, doubled. Wooden straining piece in triangular top. 
Pattern a diaper, printed in brown yellow ; consists of 
equilateral triangular ro.settcs placed point to point, leaving 
hexagonal sjxices encloscci by triangles, t'entre of each 
sfKice, (M’rcle and dot with short rays set round circle. 
Good condition. 8.J" > 3". 

K.K. II. 0277. jjj. Fr. of paper, with part (nearly 
half) of jaws of monster. Mouth wide ope,>i ; upper jaw 
wide, lower narrow. I’aintcd red with five teeth \'isiblc in 
upper jaw and two in lower. Portions of face tinted pinkish 
grey and hair shywn on upper and lower lips. Rough work. 

il" 

aa ^ 4 • 

K.K. II. 0377. ttt. Strip of dull green silk, with 

edges doubled over as though for sewing. 148" x j^g". 

K.K. II. 0279. uuu. i. Fr. of block-printed paper leaf. 

w’ith part of haloed figure seated on lotus 2 to K., one knee 
down and the other slightly raised but no feet visible. 
Tight-fitting robe leaving R. arm and shoulder bare ; on 
L. shoulder a sort of Upavlla. R. hand (damaged) near 
thigh ; L. hand in Siihhakarna |)ose. Broad face and wide 
mouth. To R. beginning of another figure. Detail Ix’lween 
upper |mrts of haloes not clear, Tiljctan style. Paper 
buff and brittle ; torn on three sides. 3" x 12*. 

K.K. II. 0279. uuu. ii. Frs. of block-printed paper 
leaves (two, back to back), with Hsi-hsia text and orna- 
mented with row of seated Buddha figures alternating with 
trees, from same block as K.K. ii. 0239. a. This example 
shows part of two figs, on one side and of one on reverse. 
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B«low each hg. a column of fine Ixild text and below each 
tree a column of floral ornament^ the btems locking into 
ogee shapes which enclose nimbate figures, that to L. being 
probably a Biwa player. Well-designed, bold work. Paper 
buff, badly tattered and torn, very fragile and woollj^’, 

9"x5r. 

K.K. II. oaSo. b. Fr. of block-printed paper leaf 

showing upper part of Paradise picture. To R. part of 
enthroned Hodhisattva (?) with rayed halo and nimbus in 
architectural niche. Two figs, on cloud adoring to L. 
Beside niche a llsi-hsia lalxl. To L. part of stone terrace 
with stone steps leading up to it, and a building with open 
doors and windows. Part of two figs, below and a tree in 
upper L. corner. Paper buff and torn on tlirce sides. 
Cf. K.K. 11. 0233. b, etc. 4''x3l". PI. hXll. 

K.K. II. oaSo. b. ii. Fr. of block-printed paper leaf 

with haloed Buddha figure surrounded by celestial atten- 
dants. Robe of Buddha banded with black ; no visible 
U^nf^a ; Svastika mark on breast. Ifiilo has waving rays 
bordered by white spots on black band. A hokapala’s head 
each side anti another figure below catrh. In foreground to 
R. a shaven monk. To L. part of Chinese rail and beyond 
a largc-lea\x*d tree (plantain ?) and clouds. Clear impres- 
sion. Paper buff and in fair condition ; lower part torn 
away. PI. LXIV. 

K.K. II. 0280. b. ix-xiii. Five frs. of plain silk ; various 
tones of buff. Or. fr. {b. tx) 22 J" x 

K.K. II. 0281. a. xxxviii. Fr. of block-printed paper 
leaf, double, with FIsi-hsia tc‘xt decorated at top w’ith row 
of three seated Buddha figures. The most perfect is the 
central fig,, which is sealed with legs in Svastikasana 
pose, hands in Chin-mudra pose. It seems to wxar a single 
close-fitting robe leaving R. shoulder and arm bare. Face 
broad, long cars, black liair with tall narrow pointed 
TJsni^ia. A tall spatulate nimbus rises from shoulders and 
a rather closa halo emerges beside the arms and is decorated 
with scroll-work. Where this meets nimbus an angular 
projection occurs as in K.K. ii. 0276. t. 

On each side of nimbus, and perhaps seated on liorizontul 
limb of angular projection, is a bird looking outwards 
from figure. Above birds «me or two {letal-like objects 
project from nimbus. The whole is enclosed in a frame 
of lotus-petal shape with point upward. Three narrow 
leaves attached to each side of upper curves of Mandala 
furnish the spandrel. A vertical line on each side divides 
the composition from the repetitions on eitlier side. The 
Padmasana has one row of dow'iiward curving petals with 
tips turned up, and below these traces of further ornament. 

To L. the same coiii|x>sition ; but L. p. hand of fig. raised to 
level of sliouldcr, palm up. To R. the same but with R. p, 
hand at shoulder level, palm up, probably holding something. 
The R. and L. figs, have an end of drapery falling forw*ard 
over L. p. shoulder. Paper buff, thin and becoming woQlly 
at lower torn edge. Cf. K.K. ii. 0253. b. 4^ x 3}^ 
PI. LXv! 

K.K. II. 0282. b. ix. Frs. of diagram on paper. Chinese 


Yantra in form of wheel. Surrounding centre a fret pattern 
border. Between this and outer circle, space divided into 
many radiating panels in each of which are five characters, 
two side by side near fret border and three columnar. Very 
incomplete. Paper buff and soft. Gr. fr. 10'' x 3''. 

K.K. II. 0282. b. X. Block-printed paper leaf with 
llsi-hsia text precisely similar to K.K. ii. 0233. vvv and 
possibly from the same block, but a cleaner impression. 
This supplies the missing characters of the other, and the 
small shrine below the L. half-column of text is complete. 
Paper dark, thick, and has five columns of Hsi-hsia writing 
on reverse. Torn. PI. LXV, . 

K.K. II. 0282. b. xi. Block-printed paper leaf with 
llsi-hsia text, ornamented along top edge with row;of 
five seated Buddha figures similar to K.K. 11. 0292. i, but, 
more carelessly engraved and the hair shown in solid blackl 
I'art of fig. to L. tom away. Paper buff, thin, woolly 
and torn. 7i'^X4l''. 

K.K. II. 0282. b. xii. Fr. of block-printed paper leaf, 

with llsi-hsia text, decorated at top with row of seated 
Buddhas and l>clow columns of ‘ baluster ’ ornament 
similar to K.K. 11. 0293. a (PI. LXV). Paper torn and 
ragged, only part of two figs, and tlircc ‘ balusters ' remain- 
ing. 4 "x 3 r. 

K.K. 11. 0282. b. xiii, xiii. a, xiv. Three frs. of 
silk. b. xi/t, loosely woven plain blue, b, xiii, a, in 
two pieces, printed pale blue. Ground with diaper of 
reserved white rosettes and darker blue centres, b. xiVj 
same as b. xiii, but with paper stuck to one side with Tlsi- 
hsia writing. Gr. fr. (xiif) 3F x 

K.K. II. 0282. b. XV. Cardboard miniature cap, with 
pieces of paper stuck all over it to form rough border, 
intended to stand upright. Diam. of cap 2F. 

K.K. II. 0283. a. xviii. Fr. of paper, with blt^k 
impression of part of same as K.K, ii, 0260. v (PI. LXIll), 
but more fragmentary. 3^^ x 2^- 

K.K. II. 0283. a. xix. Fr. of stiff paper, w^ith traces 
of block -print ornament. Stained. 23'' x i J''. 

K.K. II. 0283. a. XX. Fr. of pa]>er, double, with block 
impression of lower L. corner of picture. To L. a standing 
figure, facing an altar or pedestal to R. Figure wears 
complicated costume which seems to include pyjamas tight 
at knees and ankles and several long stoics. Feet bare. 
Bands round waist. Upper part missing. 

Altar curved (circular ?) and its surfaces decorated with 
scrolls and chevrons. On ground symbols consisting of 
groups of ilircc bulls, flames, trefoils and a curious object 
which may be intended for a Pothl. 

In border below, a V'^ujra and disc with two wavy lines 
running across it. Back leaf has three columns of printed 
Hsidisia text. Paper dark buff; ragged. 3^x3^- 
PI. LXIII. 

K.K. II. 0383. Fr. of paper with block impres- 

sion of upper part of Trimurti figure^ enthroned. Upright 
nimbus with flattened sides and top. Above head, seated 
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on lotus a small Dh]rftni>buddha. Five arms are visible 
carrying S3rmbols — two arrows, four-pointed Vajra, lily, 
bow, Ak§am&li. A plain halo with three border lines 
behind figure. 

Whole enclosed in tri-lobed halo with wavy rays. Out- 
side this, leaving a plain interval, an outer line from which 
spring outward-curling clouds or flames. Above a canopy 
in several tiers, topmost supporting a recumbent crescent 
holding a globe. 

R. and L. at top are celestial maidens on clouds, bearing 
fruit. All below breast missing. Paper buff ; torn away 
at L. as well as below. 3 x 3". PI. LXIV. 

K.K. n. oaSg. a. xxil. a, xxiii. Two frs. of paper; 

* .several layers matted together, painted pink. No pattern, 
the reverse show's ITsi-hsia characters. CIr. fr. (<1. xxii. n) 

.-sKxgr. 

K.K. II. oaSg. a. xxiv. Fr. of silk gauze. Rich 
ochre colour, very soft to touch. Woven with all-over 
floral pattern, not completely made out ; but a six-petalled 
rosette and curving stem recur, with background of oblique 
lines. 8 x J*. 

K.K. II. oaSg. a. xxv. Fr. of silk, dark buff ; plain 
weave. Very ragged, c. 5* x 3*. 

K.K. u. oa8g. a. xxvi. Part of miniature silk ban* 

ner, with triangular top in which is part of wooden 
strainer, parts of tw'O side streamers and whole of centre. 
Triangular top and streamers are powdered with printed 
symbols in grey outline filled in light browm. Many of 
symbols occur on paper prints, one being the ‘ horn ’ 
resting on pearls, seen in K.K. n. 0260. v. 

Centre is a strong damask in tw’o tones of yellow, the 
pattern darker than the ground. The whole surface is 
set out in a square lattice by lines of pearls in two directions. 
In each square is an outlined square with re-entering 
angles*and a centre pearl. 6* x 6*. 

K.K. II. oaSg. a. xxvii. Fr. of coloured drawing on 
paper. A white horse with pink mane and tail standing 
in profile to L. Legs torn away. Fierce eye, blunt, round 
nose, mouth open. Round, well-fleshed quarters. Paper 
buff, soft, torn above.aifd below. 4* x 4^*. PI. VII. 

K.K. n. 0384. a. Block-printed paper leaf, with seven 
separate Jfttaka (?) subjects in two columns, three to R. 
and four to L. Each has two columns of descriptive (?) 
Hsi-hsia text. In L.-hand series text is placed alternately 
to R. and L. of each picture. In the R.-hand series text is 
always to R. Pictures crudely designed and cut ; subjects 
await identification. Paper buff, soft, abraded,and tattered. 
6rx3'. PI. LXIII. 

K.K. n. OS84. a. xxiv. Two frs. of paper, with upper 
part of picture exactly similar to K.K. ii. 0241. a (PI. T.XIII) 
but from a different block. The other fr. has four columns 
of printed Hsi-hsia text. Av. 2^* x 2i". 

K.K. n. 0384. a. xxv. Fr. of block-printed paper leaf, 

with Hsi-hsia text, decorated* with row of seated Buddha 
figs, at top and * baluster ’ ornament from same block as 


K.K. II. 0293. * (PJ* LXV). Three figs, and column^ arc 
present. Paper buff, tom away at upper L. corner and 
ragged at lower edge. 7KX3J''. 

K.K. II. 0384. a. xxvi. " Fr. of paper, with impression 
of part of picture. To L. the L. p. half of enthroned figure 
in full rolies, black- Ixirdered and landed ; body halo 
rather small with uptvard curving rays and double plain 
Iwrder. Plain nimbus. Head torn away. Throne Ixtse ; 
a series of foliated steps with ornamental risers, the lowest 
resting on narrow downward-cur\'ing petals. 

To R. a full-robed standing monk in black-bordered gar- 
ment, hands folded, nimbus at head. Above throne a 
hollow-sided square Ixilduchino with domed top and long 
wind-blown streamers tied in bows at corners. Abo\ e a few 
crude black scrolls. Across lower part a white streak 
(fault in block or in printing). Probably part of K.K. ii. 
0276. w. 2, ww. i (PI. I.XIV). 83 " X 1 3 ". 

K.K. II. 0384. a. xxvii. Fr. of paper ; several, layers 
matted together, with part of large printed picture on 
one side showing arcs of circles and a kind of fringe orna- 
ment attached to a band ; meaning not made out. Other 
side painted green with traces of red and yellow in thick 
tempera. Ragged and cracked. 5">'3l". 

K.K. II. 0384. a. xxvili. Three frs. of paper showing 
drawing. On one a figure seated on mat to R. from which 
two demons, nearly nude, with streaming hair and dog like 
mouths, appear to be running away towards f.. Below, the 
top of a tree. 

Another fr. shows obelisk (?) or altar built of squared 
blocks with .a panel of curving {?), showing two half-length 
figures. It .seems to stand in a kind of trough, outside 
which is perhaps water. 

A straight line divides this from a lower portion in which 
is a thunder demon surrounded by a circle of implements ; 
to L. head of a figure with hands uplifted holding some 
object in L. p. hand. 

The third fr. may be a continuation of olx^lisk ' with 
an upright line, round which twines a snake or long narrow 
ribbon. All roughly sketched. Paper very flimsy and 
ragged. Gr. fr.4rx3r. PI. LXI. 

K.K. II. 0384. a. xxxll. Fr. of silk muslin, printed 
with buff fivc-petalled rosettes on a blue ground. Ragged. 
4"x4". 

K.K. II. 0384. b. Several frs. of paper, with parts 
of tracings or drawings. One shows Buddha head with 
elaborate head-dress, in front of which is a small Dhydni- 
buddha. Another fr. has a R. p. foot and a festoon of 
jewels. Another shows top of liald head with waving 
drapery above. All very thin and ragged. Gr. fr. c. 4* x8'. 

K.K. II. 0384. c. Fr. of paper, with drawing of 
centre of Neptune-like face inclined dow'nwards. Paper 
buff; ragged. 

K.K. u. 0384. d. Fr. of paper with drawing of a 
bald-headed man in loose robe standing and leaning 
forward across an oblique tree trunk ; chin rests on arm. 
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which is heavily draped and placed on trunk. Face inclined 
down, and being full face is foreshortened. A tracing from 
a clever original. Paper buff ; ragged. lo* x 7}*. 

K.K. u. OS 84 . e. Fr. of paper, with drawing of 
seated figure on a lotus supported upon a pedestal. Only 
a small part of drapery of figure remains ; this and lotus 
drawn in fine sweeping lines. Pedestal in feeble scratchy 
lines and probably by u different hand. Part of flame- 
bordered halo remains. Paper thin, buff ; very ragged, 
r. ii'xii*. 

K.K. II. 0284. f-k. Frs. of paper. /, g, h, parts of 
lea\'es with Hsi-hsia print and rows of Buddha figures 
similar to K.K. 11. 0265. > *> leaves of Msi-hsiu text 

and rows of Buddha figures similar to K.K. ii. 0233. uuu. ; 
j, a leaf of llsi-hsia MS. ; h, leaf of MS. in cursive characters 
with interlineations in smaller hand of same. Several 
other frs. with truces of text and crude painting of a bold 
formal pattern. All discoloured and rugged. Size of 
leaves c. 7!" xdT- 

K.K. II. 0085. a. Fr. of block-printed paper. Portion 
to R. shows L. edge of boldly drawn rocky gorge (.^), with 
very stylized trees and shrubs growing on the rocks and 
a torrent of water below. R. portion cut (?) away. L. 
part of jmper shows three scattered lines of Hsi-hsia 
characters. Paper buff, torn but strong. 9^" x 32*. 

K.K. II. 0385. b. i. Fr. of paper, with bold Hsi-hsia 
characters and traces of thick white and red tempera. 
Paper ragged. 3*X4*. 

K.K. II. 0285. b. 11. Fr. of paper, with part of large 
pattern painted in blue green and pink. Paper ragged. 

si'xsr. 

K.K. II. 0285. b. V. Block-printed paper leaf, with 
Hsi-hsia text and row of five Buddha figures at top similar 
to those of K.K. ii. 0292. i, but much more crude and 
indistinctly jirinted. End figure to R. partly tom away. 
Usual characters top and bottom. Paper buff and liccoming 
woolly at top. 7' x 32". 

K.K. 11. 0285. b. vi. Fr. of block-printed paper leaf 

arranged in four sections ; upix-r L. quarter and" lower 
R. quarter are filled with Hsi-hsia text and the other two 
by pictures. Top R. picture shows an old mendicant with 
high-crowned head on which are bhack dots, in full robe, 
walking with a long staff (cf. K.K. ii. 0242. b). Clouds 
float around his head extending in irregular arc from his 
half-raised L. hand to top of staff. 

To R. a snudl figure in robe and Chinese hat, with liigh 
back and pair of dotvnward hanging tabs, w'ulks away 
from R. front to L. and in passing turns his head to look 
at mendicant. In lower L. part of leaf (torn away) is 
slightly grotesque head with open mouth in profile to R. 
and some bottle-shape object behind (shrine ?), with a 
background of water (?) and low sloping headland.^. 
Engraving careless. Paper buff and torn away at all 
sides, si" X aj". Pb LXIII. 


K.K. n. 0285. b. vii. Fr. of paper leaf showing 
replica of aged mendicant on K.K. 11. 0242. b. More of 
lower part of figure is present, but surface badly abraded 
and lines indistinct. 6 " x 3'. 

K.K. II. 0285. b. vili. Fr. of paper leaf, with fine 
print of Buddha figure enthroned on pedestal without 
recognizable Padmusana but a heap of drapery (which 
may be on rocks) instead. Figure sits with feet resting on 
opposite thighs, soles up (.Svastikasana). Hands and face 
tom away. Nimbus Ordered with two or three lines. 
Body halo with black band on which are white pearls. 
Field of halo filled with wavy rays. 

Immediately in foreground, sits worshipping figure on 
lotus, facing Buddha, so that full back view is presented, 
outwards. Figure has nimbus and rayed halo. Circle 
of nimbus complete passing across shoulders. Body halo 
stops as usual at body and nimbus. Robes of figure are 
full and barred by vertical and horizontal bands (mendi- 
cant’s robe ?). 

R. and L. arc two standing figures, nimbate, in full robes, 
high coiffure, hands in Anjali pose and each bare foot on 
small lotus. Whole of background, to scroll border in 
white on black, is rayed. 

In top R. corner kneels celestial figure on finely drawn 
cloud, in full robes and with upright ‘ feather ’ head-dress 
and nimbus ; seems to carry some offering. Clouds rise 
l>ehind heads of standing figures. Whole is grandly 
designed, well drawn and engraved. Paper buff ; ragged . 
7 J''x3r. PI. LXIV. 

K.K. II. 0285. b. ix. Fr. of paper, in many pieces, 
showing print of extremely stylized mountain scene. 
Mass of peaks drawn in heavy black outline, with pines and 
rolling cumulas clouds. Here and there an inscr. label 
and a small figure occurs in silhouette, carrying two 
bundles on the ends of pole placed across R. ^houltjer. 
Below picture are columns of Irald I Isi-hsia. Paper buff ; 
ragged. Size approx. 9" x 5'. 

K.K. II. 0285. b. X. Fr. of paper, with block impression 
of ifeated Buddha figure | to L., in flowing robe open at 
breast. Closely rayed nimbus and body halo. Tightly 
curled clouds on background out of which appear several 
well-drawn heads. Central figure has no U^nl^. 

Impression rather heavy and blotted and faded in parts 
of two small detached pieces. One shows head of a Bodhi- 
sattva with nimbus ; the other a small border ornament. 
Paper dark ; torn. Gr. fr. 3!* X4F. • 

K.K. II. 0285. b. xi. 1 . Six frs. of paper, with impres- 
sion from blocks. Three are part of same picture as K.K. 

II. 0260. V ; 0283. a. xviii. One shows an extension to L., 
with clouds in foreground and kneeling figure on mat. 
Another is part of a standing figure in full black-bordered 
robes slightly bowing as he advances to L. ; behind, 
another standing figure. 

Third fr. shows foreground of clouds beyond which is 
rushing water and a shore in distance with coral-like 
shrub. Paper buff ; ragged. Gr. fir. 2}' x 2{'. PI. LXIII. 
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K.K. II. oa 85 > b. xii. Fr. of silk, plain buff ; unevenly 
woven, giving effect of allcmatc bands of fine and coarser 
texture, perhaps not intentional. 4' xjJ*. 

K.K. II. 0985. b. xlii. Two frs, of silk, one blue of 
similar weave to K.K. ii. 0285. b. xii ; the other dirty grey 
of coarser texture. Gr. fr. 2* x 3*. 

K.K. II. 0999. 1 . Two block'printed paper leaves, with 
Hsi-hsia text. One leaf witlr row of four seated Buddha 
figures at top of each column of characters, each in a 
different pose. Figures rather long in body, large head, 
small legs. Head has pointed UsnTsa and narrow, straight- 
edged ear-like projection at each side of face reaching 
to shoulder. Drapery on lx)dy indicMated by festoon- 

• folds. Legs covered with drapery. 

Padm&sana has two rows of petals, one growing upw'ard 
and the other downward. Halo round lK)dy and nimbus to 
head. Lines radiate from nimbus to edge of rectangular 
line framing each figure. Poses from I., are first Dhysina, 
second R. hand level with shoulder palm up and fingers 
pointing outwards, third BhiimisparSa, fourth Dharma- 
cakra (?). 

Work poor. Four columns of characters. Other leaf 
has six columns of characters. Paper buff; slightly tom 
but fairly strong. Larger page (without Buddhas) 6^* x 4" ; 
other 6J* x 3". Pasted together witli strengthening strip 
at back. 

K.K. II. 0993. a. Block'prlnted paper leaf, with Ifsi-hsia 
text, decorated along top with row of six seated Buddha 
figs. ; the six columns of text IkjIow separated from cacli 
other by ‘ baluster ’ ornament, a variation of K.K. ii. 
0253. b. Base of each baluster is an inverted TrLsula, and 
immediately above it is a vase-shaped section ; Ixill omitted. 

Between the bases and forming a base to columns of 
text is a kind of Padmusana of three petals with stylized 
seed-table above,* showing four seeds on a black ground. 
Figs, arc of same type as K.K. ii. 0281. a. xxxviii ; but 
background of halo rayed and no bird on angular pro- 
jection. Over R. shoulder of each fig. is a kind of Upavita. 
Paper buff and well preserved. Separate strip ‘forms 
extreme R. edge, ji" x 7^*. PI. LXV. 

K.K. n. 0994. b-ff . Three block-printed paper leaves, 

with Hsi-hsia text, each leaf decorated with same Buddha 
figures as K.K. li. 0227. b (PI. LXV). First two and last 
characters the same in every column. Paper buff, thin and 
becoming woolly and abraded, c. x 31*. 

K.K. XI. 0394. e~h. Frs. of paper ; several thicknesses 
matted together, painted roughly in tempera. Gr. fr. (e) 
S‘"x 4 ^ 

K.K. If. 0995. cc. Two paper leaves, with TIsi-hsia 
text, one page decorated along L. half of top edge with 
row of three seated Buddha figures. The figs, appear to 
be nude except for a kind of Upavita passing over L. 
shoulder and under R. arm. Poses are from L. to R., 
Anjali, Bhlmaspar^ and Dhyftna-mudrils. 

Bodies and limbs well proportioned and legs of all figs, 
in Svastikftsana pose. Ears long, hair black and rising 


in high narrow |>oint as Usnisa. Halo nearly rircijar, 
nimbus upright oval ; both plain. Each has separate 
well-drawn Padmasnna of t\vo rows of petals, one growing 
upward and the other down. 

Below each Padmusana is a well-drawn palmette of three 
leaves ; the centre one thrcc-pointed, the side ones the same 
in profile, the tip curled down and voluted. The stem of 
eacli side leaf is carried down and with that adjacent to 
it forms an inverted clo.sed palmette, enclosing a vertical 
which occurs opposite tlie interval between Padniii- 
sanas. Above in space between adjacent haloes an inverted 
palmette. Background limited by straight edge along top 
and inverted palmettos below, black, with the various 
details of ornament reserved in ^ white Good drawing 
and engraving. Paper Iniff. r/ x 3 J". PI. LXV. 

K.K. II. 0297. bb. Fr. of paper, with impression from 
coarsely cut block of kneeling figure, J to R., dressed in 
full robes and in Anjali pose. Label in front of head. 
Paper buff and ragged. 4^" x i J". 

K.K. II. 0304. 8. Fr. of silk, finely but unevenly 
woven, with printed spot pattern of finely designee! three- 
toed dragon and flames. Pattern pear-shaped, aboul 
5l''x3|''. Silk discoloured to dark biifT. Impressions 
of spot distinguishable, one complete, the others partly 
missing. Ragged. 

K.K. II. 0304. t. Fr. of plain buff silk. cjT > jF- 

K.K. II. 0304. u, V. Two frs. of silk, both plain. 
u blue, 7.r X 3 '' ; 7' dull russet, ragged, 7 F 

K.K. II. 0304. w, X. Two frs. of coarse canvas. Blue. 
Gr. fr. t7F ^4". 

K.K, II. 0304. y. Fr. of canvas, e\ enly woven ; pro- 
bably hemp. Painted on one si<le a fine blue with truc'es 
of outline in grey and furtlier painting in pink ancl yellow. 
Probably part of l)anncr. Very ragged and brittle*. 
7^X9- 

K.K. II. 0304. z. Fr. of paper, with coarse painting. 
Two black lines crossing at right angles, and a patc h of 
red in one angle. 2.F 2". 

K.K. II. 0313. a. • Fr. of drawing on paper, lo L. a 

muscular figure rides to R. on yak which turns it^ head 
2 to I^. and expresses fear. Figure clad in thin tunic reach 
ing nearly to knee and has bare leg and arm. L. fist grasp**; 
reins, R. arm missing. 

A second figure on farther side of yak and slightly in 
advance rides horse with erect streaming mane and ears 
cocked forward. This figure has a tight-fitting embroidered 
tunic (or decorated leather armour), loose a[m)n-like 
drapery round middle, long thin stole blown into large 
waving loops, loose trousers gartered Im‘1<jw knee or tucked 
into lower leg covering ; soft boot. I-., band grasps reins 
R. arm curves outward from liody, tlie hand placed lightly 
on R. thigh and holding a flower delicately lx*tween thumb 
and forefinger. 

Body is turned to front while horse is in j>rofile, as 
though figure were looking back towards rider on yak ; but 
head is missing. Horse is galloping and lias high-|X)mmelled 

3 S 
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saddle and broad saddle-cloth with plain border. On 
breast-band are bells (?). Easy grace of rider is in striking 
contrast with energetic action of horse. 

The peculiar splay action of the yak is cleverly caught 
and contrasts with graceful movement of horse. The 
persons arc riding through scrolls probably representing 
clouds. 

Quality of drawing is strong and rapid ; movement 
through the air e.xprcssed by agitated draperies even more 
than by attitude of animals. Upper and L. parts missing. 
R. edge torn. Paper moderately thick and o(>aque. 

PI. LX. 

K.K. 11. 0313. b. Fr. of drawing on paper. Rapid 
sketch of rocky landscape with small figures. From about 
centre, running to R., a mass of vertical rocks. Farther 
to R. arc more distant r(K:ks rising from a valley through 
which runs a stream with a house on its l)ank. 

Ig foreground to R. three seated figures, probably in 
boat . Tall rocks appear to L. and in foreground of valley ; 
below is a figure perhaps wading in a stream and playing 
with a dog (?). In centre, a roughly drawn. circle which 
may be the Sun or Moon. (Inarled trees appear in centre 
of foreground and another boat (?) to L. Large patches 
missing at L. and R. Paper smooth, very thin and buff. 
I5i''x6*. PI. LXI. 

K.K. II. 0313. c. Two frs. of one (?) sketch on paper. 

Very rapid and rougli impression difficult to interpret. 
It seems to be a view of a level plain seen from a high rock 
(foreground), an old twisted tree rising to R. and extending 
its foliage to centre of top of picture. Riding across plain 
from R. to L. arc two horsemen going at great speed and 
leaning forward over horses’ necks as they urge the animals 
on. One rider has his R. arm upraised holding a stick (?), 
the other has his arms extended forward. They appear 
to be either racing or chasing. Speed and violent action 
of men and liorscs \ ery vi\ idly expressed by simplest 
possible lines. 

The rest of drawing vague ; but there is probably another 
horseman with lance over shoulder in R. foreground. 

In centre appears to be a large hobsc or temple with 
figuces seated in and about it and with vertical rocks 
behind. To extreme I^. arc four or five Chinese characters. 
Portions missing. Paper smooth, \-ery thin, buff and 
ragged, r. i7''x9''. PI. LX. 

K.K. II. 0313. d. Fr. of drawing on paper. A figure, 
^ to R., sits on flat rock with R. knee raised and supporting 
outstretched R. arm, the hand falling gracefully down in 
front of knee. L. lower leg lies flat on ground. Face 
youthful. Drapery loose, voluminous and wrapped about 


body in close rope-like folds stylized in treatment and 
very graceful. Rich necklace and armlet on R. arm ; L. 
forearm not traceable. A plain disc (jewel ?) occurs at 
centre of abdomen. Traces of bamboo above to L. Perhaps 
an Avalokite^vara, but no halo visible. Paper dark, very 
thin, woolly and tattered. 12* xSl". PI. LXI. 

K.K. II. 0313. e. Fr. of paper with drawing of Ganeia, 
head wearing Nepalese or Tibetan cap. He has a small 
ring through L. p. car and shows two short tusks close 
together on L. p. side of mouth. A flower in front of face. 
Paper buff ; tom at all edges, yl* x 6*. 

K.K. II. 0313. f. Fr. of paper, in many pieces with draw- 
ing of seated Bodhisattvas. Centre part only preserved. 
Figure faces R. Breast and R. p. arm bare, with bangles” 
on wrist and narrow drapery over forearm, which is hori- 
zontal and seems to be resting on an arm-rest with voluted 
end. Long fingers with long nails held gracefully palm 
down. Streamers and jewels hang from coiffure. Addi- 
tional jewels have been drawn on hack of paper. Drapery 
well designed. Paper buff ; ragged. 7!* x 13F. 

K.K. II. 0313. g. Fr. of paper, with three drawings, 
two of an old man’s head, the other of nearly half-length 
of man. The first two may be studies for one head. An 
old man, bald on front of head, with long straggling hair 
farther back, has his head slightly bowed and f to L. He 
seems to have fallen into a placid sleep, and the rendering 
of the face is very fine. His eyes arc rather puffy, his 
eyebrows rather long and growing downwards in upper 
sketch but smoothed laterally in lower. Straggling 
moustache and beard. Fleshy angle to jaw. Ear pointed 
slightly at top. 

At upper part of forehead a peculiar object looking like 
an inverted shallow bowl with a ball inside. There is 
nothing to show how it is supported, unless it be fastened 
to the hair, brought forward over top Of head. - 

Third drawing shows head and bust of elderly man, bald 
in front but with long curling hair at back, leaning f to R. 
with mouth wide open as though howling. Tongue visible 
wirii tip curling up behind lower lip. Ear slightly pointed. 
I., p. forearm lifted, the hand level with mouth and turned 
outward from body as though pointing or admonishing. 

Drapery covers R. p. arm from a little below shoulder 
and passes across body and over crook of L. p. arm. Both 
shoulders, neck, breast, and L. p. forearm bare. 

All three sketches very good. Paper buff ; ragged, tom 
away on three sides. 5" x 11 J*. PI. -LIX. 

K.K. II. 0313. h. Several paper scraps, showing 
frs. of ornament pricked for pouncing, generally unin- 
telligible. 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT STOPA K.K. HI, KIIARA-KHOTO 

K.K. III. 01. Frs. of silk muslin painted banner. cobra (?) tiara. Colouring, faded, resembles that of 

Subject ; on one fr. a well-drawn NAga (?), } to L., with Lokap&las in Ser. iv. PI. LXXXIV. Size of this fr. is^'x 

R. arm upraised supporting Padm^sana (?) which seems to 81 *. 

have a thick hairy stalk, and left hand with fingers spread, Second fr. has almost entirely faded, but traces of drapery 

at left hip. He seems to be standing up to thighs in and red snakes can be made out, perhaps belonging to 

water, and is dressed in complete warrior costume with another Nfiga. 9^' x 7*. 
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K.K. III. 09 . a, by c, d. Frs. of plain, figured and 
painted silk, (a) Thick firm twill, figured ; pattern 
obscured by dirt and wear. Colours prob. two shades of 
buff and blue. 7^* x 3 J*. (b) Plain blue. 4* x 6*. (<■) 

Painted muslin ; green edge, pink ground, fr. of pattern 
yellow outlined black. 3l"x ij". («/) Painted, pink with 
pale grey outlines, Frs. of paiier sticking to 

most of the pieces. 

K.K. lu. 04. Frs. of painted silk banner. Two frs. : 
one with faint traces of drawing and colour, the other 
with three boldly written Chinese characters and part 
of a fourth. Very discoloured. 

Piece of twig sJ" long, probably stiffener. Painted fr., 
• 8" X 8"; inscribed fr., 41" X 2I". 

K.K. in. 05. a, b. Frs. of silk painting, with debris 
of Chin. MSS. Larger fr. (a) shows T.. bottom corner 
of painting with part of altar (?) on R. and small human 
fig. with hand raised in supplication below. To L. larger 
standing figs. — ^attendant (female ?) holding dish of fruit 
and flowers ; a fiery-haired demon dressed in red skirt 
and tiger’s skin, in pose of violent rage, his feet far apart 
resting on pink lotuses ; left hand raised above head, fingers 
directed down, like claws, and (above) Bodhi.sattva, 
standing. 

Below, by R. edge, traces of fig. with outstretched arms 
riding black steed (?). Floral scroll-work, finely drawn in 
ink on green ground, round edge ; colouring otherwise 
mainly crimson, blue and green. Faded and worn. 
i9rxii''. 

Other fr. (b) shows only folded legs of seated fig., coarse 
work. 9" X 9^*. 

K.K. III. 06. Frs. of buff kid or goat skin leather, 

sewn together and doubled over. Marks of sewing at edge. 
3i''x4". 

KTK. 111? 08. Painted silk muslin. Several frs. painted 
with green ground and yellow border, with design 
of which white and red patches with black outlines dis- 
tinguishable. Very ragged, c. 7" x 7". 

K.K. III. og. Silk fr., faded blue or dark green. 

K.K. 111. 010. Painted silk muslin fr., with traces of 
block bands, and blue and red grounds. No details visible. 
Thin paper at back, si" x 3I*. 

K.K. 111. oil. Painted paper fr., showing scries of 
voluted petal shape scrolls in yellow, rising from red patch, 
with curved red band touching volutes. Outlines black ; 
rich colour. 31" x li". 

K.K. m. 019 . Silk fr., finely woven, t)Ium colour, 
attached to buff muslin, and frs. of blue silk and paper. 
Discoloured and ragged. C. 4^' x 3^'. 

K.K. ui. 013. Clay stucco mould of rectangular plaque, 
containing Buddha figure in BhTmasparsa-mudra. Face 
round, small featured and of pleasant expression. Hair 
treated in small secd-like projections arranged symmetri- 
cally. L. breast bare and well developed. Modelling good. 
SJ''x7*. PI. LV. 


K.K. III. 015. cc. dd. Fr. of paper, in two places 
showing block impression of two seated Bodhisattvns 
i to R. on Padmasanas. St3'le Nepalese. One knee 
raised, the other and thigh fiat on ground. Halo petal- 
shaped and filled with scrolls. Nimbus tall and plain. 
Head-dress tall and pointed. ‘ Chair-liacks ’ show at angle 
of Iialo and nimbus. Long leaves fill in s]>andrcl at same 
point, running l^ehind ‘ chair-back ’. Rosettes on back- 
ground. PajK'r buff ; ragged. 4''x3j". 

K.K. 111. 017. ii. Fr. of silk, buff, probably dama.sk, with 
all-over pattern too ragged to make out. 74* x 3". 

K.K. III. 017. jj. Fr. of silk, bine with p.iper adhering. 
3r> 2j*. 

K.K. III. 017. s. i, ii. Fr. of paper, in two pieces, with 
block impression of seated Bodhisattva on pedestal. 
Padmasana suggcstcil by very involvetl folds ami turns 
of ?xccssively voluminous drapery. Full fai-e ; eyes 
cast down ; head-dress, three-tier tiara with jewels hanging 
from outward curving stem at ti'inple ; breast bare. 
Streamers and hair hang from head. 

Halo and nimbus circular and plain. Swinging tassels 
above liang from canopy (torn away), t'louds and waving 
rays fill background. Hands at breast in Dharmacakra 
mudril. An object (torn away) in centre* of low'er part of 
pedestal from which proceed waving rays. Engraved in 
scratchy monotonous line. Paper ragged. 7|''x4''. /V, small 
fr. showing top of nimbus and clouds. 24* x »4*- 

K.K. 111. 018. Frs. of silk from temple banners, with 
traces of paint. All ragged. Gr. fr. 151" x 7". 

K.K. HI. 020. mm. Fr. of silk, wrapped rouml stick 

of elliptical section. Silk in three strips sewn together 
and covered with discoloured |aiinl on one side. I’robably 
part of banner. Length of stick 62" ; silk about 6" ,< 4". 

K.K. III. 022. a.a. Several frs. of silk muslin, 
with traces of paint. Part of banner. I’Vs. of paper at 
back with block impression. Convolute c.»4.4"a 3". 

K.K. HI. 022. p, q. Frs. of paper, with ilrawing or 
Hsi-hsia chars. One shows drapery probably from lower 
half of figure ; 'other coarse radiating lines. .Ml ragged. 
Gr. fr. 4rxi4". 

K.K. III. 023. h, i. Frs. of paper. (//) Rough 
drawing of figure (head, shoulders and one hand only 
remain), full face, with lines drawn from various parts 
and Ilsi-hsia inscription at outer end of each line. Pro- 
bably diagram giving names of jxirts. On head a small 
ornament resembling a Chinese ginger jar with circles 
drawn on it. All lower part missing. On back eleven 
columns of Hsi-hsia writing. 44*-'<54"- 0 ) Small fr. 

with sketch of lower part of garment (?) painted yellow. 
On back, Hsi-h.sia writing. 5!" x r j*. 

K.K. III. 024. hh. Fr. of paper, with crude sketch on 
one side. Paper discoloured and woolly. 34 x i J . 

K.K. III. 095. t. Many frs. of sUk muslin, painted. 
Part of banner ; only red and yellow halo recognizable. 
Gr. fr. 84* X4r. 
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K.K. 111. 025. u. Leaf of paper, bearing block impres- 
sion. It seems to have been folded into four and eaten 
through in various places by insects. All centre gone. 
This seems to have contained bell-shaped form resting 
on a Padm^ana and filled with Tibetan text. 

There were at least ten seated Buddha figures down the 
sides. There arc six widely spaced Tibetan characters 
along bottom Ijelow I’admasana. Figures appear to be 
nude or in tight-fitting garment^ the upper edge of which 
crosses breast from L. p. shoulder to R. p. armpit. Hands 
in Dhyana-mudra and feet in Svastikasana. Paper buff ; 
thin. 8" X si"- 

K.K. III. 026. c. Fr. of block-printed paper leaf. 

with very black and bold Chinese (?) text, decorated along 
top with row of seated Buddha figs. Parts of .six figs. 
The most perfect shows fig. in ample robe seated on Padma- 
sana, with long ])ointed ]>etals of rather confused design, 
ove»the centre of which fall festoon-folds of robe. Hands 
invisible, being tucked each in the opposite loose sleeve of 


rube. Heavy fold round neck. Face rather sc^uare. ears 
long, Imir black with broad U.snisa. 

Double-bordered halo with rays from body to inner line. 
Approx, circular nimbus with rays on outside limited by 
an outer curve on each side in the case of fig. to 
R., and without rays in that of the second fig. to R., which 
also has no rays to halo. Drapery and faces different in 
each fig. and hands covered in all. 

Below Padm^ana a three-tiered footstool (?) with 
pointed corner feet. A row of pendent tabs with pointed 
ends hangs from heavy line running across top of leaf. 
Engraving coarse. Paper buff and brittle ; upper edge 
only intact. 6J''x4|''. PI. LXV. 

K.K. III. 026. d. Fr. of paper, with block impression* 
of haloed worshipping figures of Nepalese type. Four 
heads, all looking to R., wholly or partly preserved. Rest 
torn away. Paper buff, aj* x ij}". 

K.K. III. 026. e. Two frs. of silk muslin, with traces of 
l>aint. Part of banner. Gr. fr. 2" x ji". 


OBJECTS 15 XCAVATED AT SI 

K.K. IV. 01, 07. 010-12. 017, 022. 025. Frs. of clay 
stucco drapery, red and green, edged gold. Gr. fr. 
71 " 

K.K. IV. 02. Fr. of clay stucco om. ; double inter- 
locking spiral, red. 4 J" x 4I". PI. LV. 

K.K. IV. 03. Clay stucco, half of ‘ liuttcrfly ’ bow, 
painted red, similar to K.K. iv. 015. aj* x a". 

K.K. IV. 04. Clay stucco pine cone, or artichoke in low 
relief. Gilded, ij^xii". PI. LIIl. 

K.K. IV. 05. Fr. of clay stucco finger, painted white 
and gilded. Life-size. Same as K.K. i. oia. a^'x]!''. 

K.K. IV. 06. Clay stucco almond-shaped ornament. 

Bowl or relic casket surrounded by flames, gilded, a* x 1 J". 
PI. LIII. • 

K.K. IV. 08. Fr. of clay stucco human ear. painted 
white and gilded ; lobe missing. Clay non-librous. Badly 
modelled. 3!" x a j". * 

K.K. IV. 09. Fr. of fresco, with red and buff border 
lines outlined black, and blitek line scroll, al" x 2*. 

K.K. IV. 014. Fr. of clay stucco drapery in green, 
white (?) and gold. 5F x a". 

K.K. IV. 015, 023. Frs. of clay stucco, oaj. Drapery 
‘ butterfly ’ bow, green, edged gold, lined red. Very 
naturalistic. 4|''xit*. 0/5. Half of similar bow, all red. 
a'xaF. PI. LIII. 

OBJECTS FOUND OR EXCAVATED AT 

K.K. V. 031. 03a, 034, 049, 051. 052. 054. 087. 088. Clay 
votive tablets from similar moulds. Seated Buddha 
in trefoil halo on Padmasana ; in meditation. All other 
details similar to K.K. v. 033, &c. Diain. 2”. PI. LIII. 

K.K. V. 033. 050. 053. Clay votive tablets (specimens 


NE K.K. IV, KHARA-KHOTO 

K.K. IV. 016. Fr. of clay stucco ornamental detail 

in low relief, painted while and gilded. Ornament is an 
elliptical rosette, with faceted jewel centre encircled by 
mouldings, jiartly covered by flanking scrolls. Edges 
broken. 2J* x i|*. PI. LIII. 

K.K. IV. 018. Fr. of clay stucco bead ornament, painted 
white and gilded. 2 g" x f '. 

K.K. IV. 019. Clay stucco eight-petalled rosette with 
domical sunflower centre. Gilded. Diam. ij*- PI. LIII. 

K.K. IV. 020. Clay stucco peony in profile. Gilded. 

irxiF- 

K.K. IV. 021. Fresco fr. on mud plaster. Pattern Jfi 
distinguisliable. Colours red, pink and green. ‘ 2^* x 2^- 

K.K. IV. 024. Fr. of clay stucco foot. Toes and portion 
of sole, painted white and gilded. Little toe missing. 3” 

X2r. 

K.K. IV. 026. Fr. of clay stucco. R. half of bow in 
relief, as K.K. iv. 03, 015, 023, PI. LIII, painted red. Gr. 
M. aj'. 

K.K. IV. 027. Fr. of clay stucco drapery as K.K. iv. 07 ; 
painted red with gilded edge, and green under-side to folds. 
Broken. Gr. M. (joined) 4". 

K.K. IV. 028. Fr. of clay stucco orn., peony rising from 
{)air of inpurled volutes. Traces of red paint ; broken. 
34' X 3'- 

STUPA GROUP K.K. V, KHARA-KHOTO 

from different ruined Stupas at K.K. v) with device in 
relief. Buddha in trefoil halo on Padmfisana in Bhitna* 
spar^-mudrS; two shrines at each side, with Br&hod 
chars, near each. Inscription in relief round edge. Well 
modelled. All from same original. Diam. 2'. 
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.K. V. b. 01. Fr. of silk ; pale blue, with boldly painted 
lotus pattern in lighter body-colour. Very defaced, iij* 
X4'. 

K.K. V. b. 06. bb. Fr. of silk, light blue. 5* x I". 

K.K» V, b. on. r-t. Fr. of paper, in many pieces, show- 
ing two circles containing in eacli a lotus with stylized 
petals and various inscriptions in Tilxjtan. Yantra (?). 

Gr. fr. 7i' X3J''. 

K.K. V. b. 013. r. Fr. of silk muslin, faded blue-grey, 

b'xa'. 

K.K. V. b. 015. 11, mm. Fr. of silk. (//) light blue. 62" 

X i* j (mm) dark blue gauze. 5" x a j*. 

K.K. V. b. 019. Fr. of block-printed paper leaf, with 
Hsi-hsia text, ornamented with rows of Buddha figures, 
alternating with naturalistic trees similar in scheme to 
K.K. II. 0239. a, but of different design. One fig. and [larls 
of lialo and Padmasana of next remaining. Comjxired witli 
K.K. II. 0239. a, proportions of figs, are more correct, 
excepting hands, which are too large. Drapery is fuller. 
Halo has no outer border line. Padmasana more of the 
chrysanthemum type and rests on three superimposed 
thin slabs. 

Trees grow from lotuses ; below each figure a double 
outlined trefoil arch above column of text. Border along 
top is a fine scroll in solid black on white. To K. of leaf is 

OBJECrS POUND AT RUINED .SIT 

K.£. 01. Fr. of pottery, from rim and wall of small 
bowl. Buff paste with pattern in black or dark grey. Lip 
gracefully out-turned and wall curving well under towards 
foot (missing). Pattern, for a depth of about i" from lip, 
a series of zigzag or scalloped bands, irregular and in 
groups of six or more fine lines, which extend through the 
*body%nd show in same order on both sides. Each line 
is Uierefore one edge of an extremely thin lamina of the 
dark material. 

Below bands of zigzags, a series of foiled rosettes with 
scrolled centre; in centre of bottom another ‘similar 
rosette, all in groups of thin lines described, judging by 
faults in pattern, and slight difference between the inner 
and outer patterns, complete control of the laminae was 
difficult. 

The technique is very puzzling on account of the extent 
of control evidenced by the pattern. A fine greenish glaze 
covers the surface.* For coarser example sec A.K. 07. Chord 
of arc of rim 22" x height ij" ; thickness J*. PI. LVII. 

K.E. 08. Glass bead; white, spherical, with large hole. 
i'xA'. 

K.E. 014. Bronze disc; with shank at back. Roughly 
cast. Diam. i*. 

K.E. 017. Fr. of iron knife-blade, with tapering tang, 
a'xi*. 

K.E. I. 01. Pottery jug, tall oviform, short narrow 
neck, trumpet mouth. Reeded band handle continuing 


a panel containing two columns of text, above wliicl* is a 
naturalistic inverted lotus leaf as a canopy. Well engraved. 
Pajx'r buff and torn awayjn'low figs, and on L. side. Cf. 
also K.K. II. 0279. uuu.Si. 7* X5i*. PI. LXV. 

K.K. V. b. oao. Fr. of paper fretwork. Pattern is 
interlacing circles. ICach circle invatled by four arcs of 
ailjaccnt circles giving effect of conca\c-si<lcd sejuare in 
each circle. Within each square a four-pctalled rosette 
with hole at centre. Paper buff, thick and torn at Ixith 
ends; roughly cut. Width shows two complete circles. 
Probably intended for a stencil plate. 6" x 22*. 

K.K. V. b. 035. n. Paper card, with drawing representing 
a grotesque figure behind a large circle suggesting a shield. 
Head shows above shield and seems to lie that of a Inwr 
looking to K., but nearly all lust from abrasion. K. p. arm 
raiseil grasping sword held horizontally behind head. 
Below shield appear two legs, Iwre behiw knees ami with 
animal’s skin alxive. Feet wide ap;irt to agree witliaittack- 
ing pose of R. arm. 

Between feet a two-line inscription. Within shield a 
smaller double-line circle. Between outer ami inner circles 
an inscription ; within smaller circle a triangle. .\n 
inscription in each segment. Triangle contains grote.stjue 
figure with large head and hands liolding upturned feet. 
All inscriptions in Tibetan. Circles drawn with compasses 
furnished with pen or brush lor ink. .|i" sJu" 

15, K.E., EAST OF KllARA-KlIOTO 

line of broadest part of body and turning in in sharp curve 
to lx:low outward curve of brim. Bull Ixidy from which all 
glaze has perished by erosion. Surface roughened and worn 
through at one side of neck and bottom. 

Three p<irts of brim down to midille of neck missing on 
one side. Probably originally covered with brown glaze 
as T. XLiii. 1. 015, which it rather resembles. Height 5I*, 
gr. breadth 3i". PI. LVII. , 

K.E. II. 01. Bottom of glazed porcelain bowl, with 

riiig-biisc. Thick white botly, covered each side with 
bluish-white glaze and decoration in blue. On bottom, 
inside, naturalistic design of phoenix and duck on water 
facing each other amongst growing lotus filants ; on outside, 
part of Ixmd of alternate gmups of vertical stripes, and 
pear-shaped figures with scalloped outline. Ware similar 
to T. XLIII. 1. 06, &c., but thicker. Good work (Sung ?). 
Diam. of base 23", h. (extant) gr. diam. (extant) 

4j". PI. LVII. 

K.E. lu. 01, 02. Pottery whorls, pierced through 
centre. Larger 1 x j". 

K.E. HI. 03. Bronze ‘cat* bell; loop broken and bell 
bent. 1 3* diam. 

K.E. III. 04. Fr. of bronze mirror, in .several pieces. 
Within a raised Ixjrder, a Imnd of grajiu scroll in high relief. 
Cf. Bushell, Chinese Art, i. p. 88, Fig. 60, where liaii 
mirror of kindred design is shown. Corroded.* 3* x 

K.E. ui. 05. Fr. of bronze ; roughly melted. 13* x 1 
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K.E^ V. oi. Pottery whorl ; Amalaka shape ; buff body, 
glazed brown on upper part, i'x iF- * 

K.E. V. 03. Stone axe*head, bard, grey ; drilled as for 
haft, the blade thinning suddenly from horizontally flat 
broad butt. For other example, see K.K. 030, PI. LXVI. 

irxTxjV- 

K.E. V. 04-10, 013-16, 018. Miscellaneous frs. of 
bronze and iron. Ltirgest 1 x j*,". 

K.E. V. oil. Fr. of pale green glass. x x 

K.E. V. 012. Glass bead ; translucent blue, spherical ; 
cliippcd and broken (now joined). F x 

K.E. V. 013. ' Strip of bronze, corroded, with rivet-hole 
at each end. x 

K.E. V. 015. Iron loop, made of rod doubled to form 
circular opening, the ends then forming straight stem. 
Rusted. Ivcngth {g", diam. of loop 

K.E. 016. Bronze strap-loop, jierhaps fur buckle, 
tongue lost. Roughly D-shaped, but with double opening ; 
one long and narrow, by straight edge for attachment 
to strap, the other oval. Good condition. J" x J". 

K.E. V. 018. Scrap of plate bronze ; corroded. Gr. M. {{". 

K.E. V. 019. Fr. of pottery rod; black. |"x 

K.E. V. 020. Part of wall and rim of large glazed 
pottery jar. Ovoid shape, with plain rim slightly out- 
turned and thickened, body of light brownish colour; 
glaze each side chocolatc-brovvn, scrap<rd away on outside 
to form pattern in glaze on unglazcd ground. 

Design consists of l)and of egg and tongue orn. hanging 
from plain band of glaze round rim ; inch-deep band of 
glaze round sliouldcr ; and below nine-inch wreath of 
rather straight acanthus-like leaves with further signs of 
glaze below. Fr. d<K‘s not extend to base. 'I’op of rim 
unglazcd. Good design and execution ; prob. Sung. 
Fr. broken in^two pieces, re Joined. For other examples, see 
K.E. XIV. 010 and K.E. x-xi. 01 (PI. LVIl). II. (of whole) 
19]", gr. width i 2 i"> average thickness I”. PI. LVI, 

K.E. IX. 01. Iron (?) casting, rouglily heart-shaped 
and plain w’ith triangular shank at back. Very rough. 
I J" X 1 F X Two small frs. 

K.E. IX. 02-5. Frs. of bronze. 02 . Finger-ring of thin 
sheet with flat elliptical bezel, Ixint out of shape. 0J-5. 
Frs. of bronze wire. 

K.E. X. 01. Pottery bowl; buff with buff glaze all 
€jvcr, c.xccpting lower part outside. No overhanging lip. 
Ring-base, within which a single Chinese char, in black. 
Diameter 74* ; height 3". Cracked in several places. PI, 
LVI. 

K.E. X. 02. Fr. of glazed pottery jar ; wall and rim, 
latter slightly thickened on outside, but not everted, flat 
on top and chamfered at inner edge. Body hard, buff 
with black granulations. Glaze each side, Iciif-grecn, 
streaky fn places. Top of rim unglazcd, exterior and 
interior very faintly ribbed. Rivet-holes by edge, for 


ancient repair, not pierced through. Remains of metal 
rivet in one. H. 4I*, width 5}*, thickness (average) -A”* 

K.E. x-xi. 01. Fr. of pottery; huff, with brown glaze 
inside and out. Outside ornamented with bold sgraffito 
leaf pattern scratcheiT through glaze ; this has been 
removed, leaving background of buff slightly stained and 
speckled with remains of brown glaze imperfectly cleaned 
off. For other examples, see K.E. xiv. 010, K.E. v. 020, 
and K.K. 0116 (PI. LVI, LVII). 2 J’ x if' x PI. LVII. 

K.E. x-xi. 02. Fr. of pottery, from upper edge of bowl ; 
buff, coated with dark brow'n glaze. 21" x x-^”. 
PI. LI. 

K.E. X-XI. 03. Fr. of pottery, from wall of vessel ; red, ^ 
thickly glazed rich sage-green. 2* x ij* x 

K.E. X-XI. 04. Fr. of pottery, from wall of vessel ; 
buff, with remains of buff slip and glaze ; conventional 
floral pattern (anemone ?) boldly painted on outside in 
dark grey enamel. Glaze dulled by exposure, zj'x if'x 
1 ". PI. LVII. 

K.E. X-XI. 05. Fr. of pottery, similar to K.E. x-xi. 
04, to which it prolxibly belongs, with large rosette roughly 
jKiinted in outline with dark grey enamel. Small hole 
drilled near one edge. Inside surface covered with spots 
in low relief. All glaze dulled by exposure. 2!" x 24* x 4*. 
PI. LVII. 

K.E. X-XI. 06. Fr. of stone axe-head (?). Small, dark 
grey, roughly triangular drilled through. Cf. K.E. v. 03. 

rxrxA". 

K.E. x-xi. 07. Fr. of pottery, from wall of vessel ; 
grey celadon ware with roughly incised pattern under thin 
translucent greenish glaze, ij" x i" x PI. LVII. 

K.E. x-xi. 08. Fr. of shell (?), in form of part of 
rim and wail of small bowl broken gn three sides and 
remains of hole drilled near one edge. Raised* band, * 4 " 
broad, formed by edges of laminae coming to surface just 
Iselow ‘ rim ’. Concavo-convex, 1 4" i" x i*- 

K.E. XI. 01-3. Pottery whorls, drilled through centre. 
Largest i J" x j*. 

K.E. XI. 04-15. Miscellaneous small frs. of bronze 
and iron. 

K.E. XI. 016. Fr. of flint, pink. 4* x 4* x g". 

K.E. XII. 01, 02. Frs. of pottery. 01. Disc of red 
|X)ttery pierced as for whorl, but very^thin ; prob. worn by 
sand action. Diam. i", thickness 02. Fr. of hard grey 
pottery with thin slip and thick grey-green glaze, spongy 
inside. I'xJ^x^'. 

K.E. XII. 03. Iron ring, much oxydized. Diam. 4 *. 

K.E. XII. 04, 05. Frs. of bronze. Av. I*x 4 ''. 

K.E. XIII. 01. Jade netsuki (?) ; white, pierced with 
two holes, which form part of design, for suspension. 
Design, a peony in profile with spreading petals flanked 
by two scrolled bifurcate leaves the downward curve of 
which form the two holes. Pattern is pierced right through. 
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but detail worked on one side only. Good work, i .V* x 

K.E. xm. oa. Fr.- of glased pottery. Body hard, 
fine, buff ; glaze inside brown ; outside, cream-coloured, 
with roughly drawn spiral in oark brown surrounded by 
smaller spirals (brown ovec-glazc ?). Gr. ij", thick- 
ness tV*- PI- I' VII. 

K.E. xni. 03. Fr. of glazed stoneware. Hard grey 
body ; glaze each side thin green ish-grey, with incisetl 
floral pattern and bands on outside roughly drawn. For 
another fr. of same, sec K.E. x-xi. 07. Gr. M. 2*, thickness 
i*. PI. LVII. 

<• K.E. xm. 04. Fr. of glazed stoneware. Hard light 
buff body ; glazd inside dark brown ; outside, colourless 
glaze over cream slip and om. in dark brown, showing 
floral pattern in outline, with background of small circle.s. 
For other e.xamplcs, sec A.K. 026, 8. PI. LI. 

PI. LVII. 

K.E. xm. 05-10. Six pottery spinnlng*whorls, made 
of potsherds ground into disc and pierced. Red or grey. 
Roughly made. Gr. diam. (08) thickness 

K.E. xm. Oil. Fr. of black stone hone (?) ; flat, roughly 
triangular in outline with hole drilled through near apex ; 
other end broken away. Length iS", gr. width ij", gr. 
thickness J*. 

K.E. xm. oia. Half of glass bead ; flattened spheroid, 
translucent honey-coloured. H. j^g", diam. J". 

K.E. xm. 013. Iron knife<blade, single-edged, with 
remains of tang. Corroded. Length all", gr. width 2 ". 

K.E. xm. 014. Rectang. bronze loop ; one corner broken, 
il* ^ thickne-ss J". 

I^E. xyi. 015. Bronze ring, small ; corroded ends not 
quite joined. Diam. 

K.E. XIV. Oi. Fr. of cast iron, spcarhead-sha()ed 
implement; hollow on one side and keeled on other. 
Point broken aw'ay. Rough work. 5" x 1 .i" x j". PI. LVI. 

K.E. XIV. 09 , 03, 06. Iron nails, two with broad flat 
heads. Longest 3]". 

K.E. XIV. 04. Fr. of glass bead, blue. I" x 2 ". 

K.E.X1V. 05. Fr. of bronze sheet; doubled over, showing 
rough ornament in punched dots, drilled with a hole at 
each end. One end narrows to a rounded point, other 
broken away. |* x fc*. 

K.E. XIV. 07. Fr. of pottery anteflxa (?), circular re- 
sembling box lid. Pattern floral (?), within a pearl 
border. Hard speckled brown body covered with fine 
browm glaze. Convex back of tile is broken away. ('f. 
Chiao. or. 3 Fxir. PI. LVII. 

K.E. XIV. 08. Fr. of pottery, from wall of vessel ; thick, 
coarse, reddish-buff ; thinly glazed green-brown in and out. 
Ribbed inside. Outside S and U-shaped incisions, semi. 
i^xir^T- PI. LI. 
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K.E. XIV. 09. Iron wsdl-hook or similar object , shouldered 
at commencement of curve, zj* x i*. 

K.E. XIV. 010. Fr. of pottery, from rim and wall of 
vessel ; red btxly of fine quality, coated inside and out 
with dark grey-green glaze, in which tm outside a bold 
floral pattern is reserved in .sgraftito, outlines and ground 
being of the revealed red lx)dy. Upper edge of lip, un- 
coated. Rim thickened l>y kind of cyma moulding. 'I’hree 
rivet-holes. General character boldly decorative. For 
other examples, see K.K. v. 020; x-xi. 01 ; K.K. 0116, 
PI. LVI, LVII. 3rx2rxl*. PI. LVII. 

K.E. XIV. 011-15. Frs. of pottery, orr, oxa. From rim 
and wall of Iwwl. Grey body covered with grey slip (.'*) 
and finely mottled dark grey-green glaze shading to brown 
at rim, which is thinner than wall and rounded. I'w'o thin 
brown lines carried round just below edge. 

i ij. Red-buff body glazetl as preceding, but leav ing por- 
tion towards Ijollom (?) imglazed outside. 014. Red body, 
grey-blue finely mottled glaze on both sides, with pari 
outside left unglazeil. 015. Grey Iwdy. Glazed inside and 
out as iweceding. For other examples, see K.K. ovi-44, 

&c. Gr.fr.(orr )2 3/ xr?" XjV- 

K.E. XIV. 016. Fr. of pottery, from rim and wall of 
vessel. Light grey boily, ribbed on outside, slightly 
thickened at lip, and glazed brown. 1 j" x i" x J". 

K.E. XIV. 017. Fr. of pottery, ('omplete mouth of 
vessel in ware similar to K.l*'. xiv. 016. Lip prismatic. 
Glaze speckled and green in parts. Diam. ij", height J". 

K.E. XIV. 018. Fr. of bronze binding, from strap end (?), 
with rivets in position. J'x J*. Length of rivets 

K.E. XIV. oig. Fr. of pottery, fine red, moulded, but 
jxittern too fragmentary to make out ; coated outside with 
fine glossy buff slip, over which remains of rich blue-green 
glaze, mostly flaked off. S* x I". 

K.E. XIV. 021-6. Frs. of glass beads,*rather coarsely 
made; mostly straw colour; translucent. Gr. fr. (ozj, 
complete) 2" x 2". 

K.E. XIV. 097. Fr. of pottery jar, with small loop 
handle from rim to shoulder. Body grey, hard ; glazed 
each side and over top of rim, dark olive-green. Interior 
slightly ribixjd. Bulging shoulder drawing in to short 
neck with slightly thickenetl rim. 11. 42*, width 5.1*, 
thickness Bl. LVII. 

K.E. XV. 01. Fr. of porcelain from upj>er edge of bowl ; 
thin outward curved lip. J’ale green glaze and pattern 
carefully painted in grey-blue. Outer surface, a Ixirdcr 
of four-pctallcd flowers in simple outline between parallel 
annular lines, under bend of lip. Below, running ornament 
of leaves, berries and flowers in silhouette. 

Inner surface, a border on curve of lip consisting of 
alternate spirals on undulating stem with branching 
secondary spirals and bracts, between parallel annular 
lines. Faint ornament in low relief under glaze. Very 
fine quality. ij*x i|*x c. PI. LI, 
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K.E| XV. oa. Fr. of porcelain, from upper edge of 
bowl decorated witli patterns in grey-blue. Lip very 
slightly outward curved. Grey-green glaze ; over this, on 
outer surface, panels outlined with broad and thin lines, 
within which cloud scrolls (?). Inside, double line upper 
l^order ; below, freely painted pointed petalled flowers 
and leaves, in silhouette. Upper edge unglazed. Rivet- 
bole near centre. Cf. K.K. 047 (PI. I.T). ij'xij'xj". 

PI. LVII. 

K.E. XV. 03, 06, 08-10. Miscellaneous scraps of 
bronze sheet and wire. Av. length c. 3 *. 

K.£. XV. 07. Bronze disc ; six-lobcd, pierced with 
square hole. Diam. 2 *. 

K.E. XVI. 01. Miniature silver (?) spoon or ladle: 

snuff-spoon (?). Round bowl, slightly curving handle. 

Well made. Length width of bowl 

• OBJECTS BROUGHT FROM SITE 

E.G. 01. Printed paper. Deity seated on demon (?), with 
R. hand upraised holding flaming sword. Lotus head- 
dress ; Padm^sana ; rayed background. Roughly en- 
graved and bad impression. Tom, 4|''x4j". 

E.G. oa. Painting on canvas ; a blue deity sealed on 
Padmasana, full face, head tilted slightly to R. p. High 
tiara, voluminous red pyjamas, short green vest with blue 
tabs at waist ; R. hand on R. leg, L. luind raised to breast. 

Blue nimbus ; yellow halo rayed red with black dots 
between rays. Ground of halo blue with green flames 
outlined red. Background of upper comers blue with red 
roundel in each ; background of lower part green. Outlines 
black and red. Rough Tiljctan type. 4* x 4^*. 

E.G. 03. Paper print. Boar-faced deity, embracing nude 
Sakti, standing on lion. Rope of skulls from waist. Out- 
line only. Tom away on all sides. Reverse, printed label. 
Tibetan. * 3 l'x 22 *. 

E.G. 04. Printed paper. Oblong block. Vajrap&ni 
enthroned on lotus resting on square platform supported 
by elephants R. and L. Bhumispar^-mudra ; Vajra in 
L. hand held vertically in front. Bowl of fruit in front ; 
elaborate two-tiered head-dress ; halo l)chind figure, and 
nimbus ; floral background. Rough work of Tibetan 
type. 48' xsT- 

E.G. 05. Wooden food bowl, turned from solid piece. 

Flat foot, bellying sides, slightly recurved lip which is 
thickened. A bud between tw’o bracts on short stem 
incised on bottom. Broken away in two places. Diam. 

6'. Height aj*. PL LXVl. 

E.G. 06. Wooden box (shrine ?), cut from solid piece, 
with grooves for lid. Under-side rough, otherwise painted, 
prob. red, all over. Top treated as Chinese house roof, 
with curved sides and straight hip. Width 3*; height 
4 i*; depth il*. PL LXVI. 

E.G. 07. Pottery patera forming antefixa ; grey body ; 
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K.E. XVII. 01. Iron ferrule, flattened, for knife handle. 

I,- X g X 

K.E. XVII. 03, 08, 09. Bronze, oj. Flat bronze ring. 
I* diam. X -/5* broad. o8. Bronze nail. 09. Bronze 

band, concavo-convex, x !*• 

K.E. XVII. 04. Fr. of pottery. Small curved spout of 
pale buff poroelainous ware, glazed pale grey-green. Hole 
e. J* diam. Length ig", diam. at base I*. 

K.E. XVII. 05. Camelian bead ; irregular shape. Diam. 

K.E. XVII. 06. Fr. of glass bead. Half ; pale grey-green, 
spherical. Diam. 

K.E. XVII. 07. Fr. of paste ; rich turquoise-blue. x 

Fxr. 

K.E. XX. 01. Fr. of glass bead. Half ; pale grey-green. 
Diam. /g". 

E.G., SOUTH OF SOKHO-N()R 

circular, with very fine three-toed flaming dragon and 
clouds in relief. Cf. K.K. i. i. 014. 4i* diam. PL L. 

E.G. 08. Pottery fr. of dragon's head ; grey ; bulging 
eyes, short prominent nose, projecting frilled eyebrows, 
protmding upturned snout and teeth in jaw. Lower jaw 
missing. Prob. architectural ; cf. K.K, i. i. 014. 8|' x 
4''x5'. Pl.L. 

E.G. og. Pottery ornamental brick; hollow; grey; 
approx, square. On each face a double-rayed lotus in high 
relief with scroll stems proceeding right and left. Two 
sides closed and concave. Cf. Chiao. 08, oq (PL L). 
pFxSJ'xfiF. Size of hollow 6" X 3'. 

E.G. 010. Painted wood. Concavo-convex fr., painted 
on convex side with head of gold dragon outlined in raised 
gesso on red (lacquer ?) ground. Green cloud bel(}^ 
dragon. 

Edges plain, i}* wide ; along each of them a row of dowel 
holes. One dowel hole with pin near centre ; one near 
each, extreme edge. Chamfered both ends. Similar to 
work still found in Leh. Reverse, 3 11 . Tib. writing. 
8 J''x 3 Fx 1 '- PL I.XVI. 

E.G. on. Wooden frame, rectangular, one end segmental ; 
back board pegged on (broken) ; edges of frame near 
front grooved for sliding front or lid. The whole covered 
with thin brown lacquer, excepting about of inside of 
frame adjoining back board, prob. the space occupied by 
edge of painted panel or bther scheme forming the object 
protected. • 58' x 38" x i*. PI. LXVI. 

E.G. 019 . Wooden decorated board ; oblong with pointed 
end slightly curved. A mystic design, printed on paper 
pasted to board, occupies whole of rcct. surface; the 
pointed part painted black with hole near point for 
suspension. 

Subject : a demon riding a grotesque animal, with looped 
stars (?) above. In upper portion, a douUe circle with 
mystic signs surrounding a square. To L. p. of circle. 
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a rectangle divided into squares each containing a symbol. 
Rev. plain and roughly cut, with small piece chipped out. 
Much defaced. 17I'' x b*' x J*'. PI. T-XVI. 

E.G. 013, a. xxxi. Fr. of paper ; upper j>art of large 
figure subject of which only haloes and tip of pointed Tilx‘tan 
hat remain. To L. top of thin upright staff from w'hich hang 
tassel and short streamers. Behind and a}>ovc haloes a mass 
of flowers and foliage. In L. comer a sun ; in R. a crescent 
moon. Paper buff, stained. 

E.G. 014. a. xviii. Fr. of block-print on paper. Very 
bad impression. Appears to be part of a border. Paper 
thin, laid. 3^" x 22". 

> E.G. 014. a. xix. Fr. of woollen fabric, fine, loosely 
woven and fallen into rags. Pale grey. r. gl'' x 6 ". 

E.G. 017. a. xliii. Two frs. of paper sketch, forming 
part of sheet with three lines Tib. writing on one side and 
roughly sketched Yantras on other. Paper double, brittle 
and torn or broken at all edges. 4 J'" x 2 J''. 

E.G. 017. a. xliv. Fr. of paper, printed with double 
border line and part of flower. 3^^ x 2". 

E.G. 017. a. xlv. Fr. of block«print on paper. Tib. 
script enclosed in rectangular border lines within which, 
above script, a .series of contiguous petal-likc brackets 
terminating at end in scroll. On reverse, Tib. inscrip- 
tion within rectangular frame. Paper thin, wove. Torn at 
edges. 6}*' x 3!". 

E.G. 018. m. Fr. of block-printed paper leaf. Two 

circular haloes side by side with small space between ; en- 
closed in each a deity. That to L. rides on elephant. The 
deity to R. seems to be standing on a female figure lying 
supine. Mountains, trees and clouds form background to 
two haloes. Whole in red and very faint. Paper double 

^and ci.rd-like. 'torn at all edges, loi'^ x 4 J''. 

E.G. 018. n. Fr. of block-printed paper. Against 
a background of clouds and mountains is a warrior divinity 
playing the Blwa. Above and below, scroll borders. Ends 
missing. Paper treble, laid. sV ^ Si*"* 

E.G. 018. o. Block-printed paper leaf, in red. A 
deity seated on Padmftsana, enclosed in halo. Background, 
up to halo, clouds with rock (or ground) below. Figure has 
decorated head-dress with couch or Vajra central ornament. 
Four arms : R. p. upper holds rosary, lower in Vara-mudra ; 
upper L. p. holds’ mace (?), lower in front of body vase- 
shaped object. All rather faint and indistinct. Paper 
laid. 5J''x2i''. • 

E.G. 018. p. Fr. of paper sketch, with rough drawing of 
eight-armed Trimurti deity seated on lotus. Halo and 
nimbus indicated. Hands carry various emblems. Very 
roughly sketched. Beginning of rough sketch of animal 
below. Above, three impressions of panels containing 
Tibetan inscriptions. Reverse, two faint impressions of 
seals in red, one in Chinese. Paper tom away nearly whole 
of L. side ; laid. Rather soft. 13'' x 


E.G. 018. q. Fr. of block-printed paper, tinted yellow 
on obverse. Within a fret border a standing beast to L. 
with off forefoot lifted. Feet ha>'e cloven hooves, body 
covered with scales, deconitivc tail uplifted in form of 
broad long-haired brush with small scrolls at liase. Saw- 
tooth ridge along Ixic'k. T<^nig straight-haired ruff and 
mane on L. of head, whit h is probably regardant. Head 
vague and part missing. A symbol with waving ribbons 
in ea«-h lower corner. Paper laid and soft. ITppcr part 
torn away. 5" X4I''. 

E.G. 018. r. + oag. a. xxiv. A sheet of block-printed 
paper in two frs., the K. end missing, showing two Tib. 
Yantras. Each is a series of concentric circles with radial 
divisions made by an undulating line lying between centre 
and outer liordcr, the undulations making five outward 
and five inward loops. 

Four legs of hog issue from below circle ; crined back, 
tail and head appear on upper side. A line of Til^ script 
appears along top edge of paper. More than half of K. 
Yantra is torn away. Paper buff, thin, laid. 10" xS". 

E.G. 018. *s. Sheet of block-printed paper, of circular 
Yantra in Tib. There arc three concentric lines of script. 
At centre a vase from mouth of which issues fire. Snakes 
appear to support vase at each side. Round outer rim of 
Yantra a flame border. Paper thin, laid and in good 
condition. 13'^ x qi". 

E.G. 018. t. Small sheet of paper, with roughly drawn 
geometrical forms. Corners of paper, which is oblong, 
are rounded like those of ordinary playing-cards. A single 
line border is drawn all round about from edges. Within 
this arc an equilateral triangle with a pair of concentric 
arcs cutting off each angle, the angular point being the 
centre of each pair. To R. of apex is a written symbol. 

Below triangle, a long narrow rectangle running across 
narrow way of paper and parallel to base of triangle. Below , 
two double-line squares placed lozcngc-wisc, the lowest 
corner of the upper interlacing with highest corner of the 
lower. Below, a form like an H turned on its side with 
thick centre limb ; probably representing an altar image 
base. To L. a few Tib. characters. Two pinholes equi- 
distant from one long edge of paper seem to be old. Paper 
thick. 3J''xil''. 

E.G. 019. a. xviii. Fr. of silk, from painting ; shows 
part of hind legs of horse on red ground witli portion of 
blue beside it. Good work. 1" x ij". 

E.G. 033 . a. xxxii-xxxiv. Frs. of block-printed paper, 

stained yellow on one side. ('rude. Tib. Yantra. Paper 
laid. Gr. fr. si^'x ig". 

E.G. 033. a. Iviii, lix. Two frs. of block-printed 
paper. Enclosed in simple line l>ordcr, probably an 
enshrined Buddhist figtirc of which part of elaborate 
Padm^ana and scroll enrichments at sides remain. Below, 
a line of Tibetan script. Paper thin, laid. Gr, fr. 5 J"' x 3 J'". 

E.G. 033. a. lx, Ixi. Two frs. of block-prinled paper. 

lx. Within rectangular border lines a thin scrolling stem 

J T 
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teminating in elaborate growth of smaller outgrowing 
scrolls. Suspended by a ring to downward curve of stem 
is an elaborate tassel. To L. of tassel parts of characters. 
Tom at all sides. 3"' x 2^. Ixi, A few scattered lines and 
half of radiant sun. Torn at all sides. Paper wove and 
thin. 4"x3r. 

E.G. 022. a. Ixii-lxv. Four frs. of block-printed 
paper. Ix/i shows L. lower corner of rectangular panel. 
Within, part of circular halo surrounding a figure of which 
one K. p. hand appears grasping a rod (arrow or wand)^ 
and below part of Padm^ana and an end of drapery. 
Background between outer lines and halo, rocks, leaves and 
clouds. Lower edge of rectangular panel shows row of 
pearls on red ground, below which small quarries with 
oblique lines below, x i\ 

Ixttt. Larger fr. of similar scheme showing three or four 
L. p. arms of figure of which hrst above seems to grasp a 
bow^ 2 i'" X 2 i'". Ixiv. Fr. of top R. comer of similar schemes 


but with broad border of fine scroll-work. Background 
of field, clouds. Within halo one hand grasping axe. 
2}'' X it"". Ixv. Rough impression from part of large seal. 
Cf. E.G. 018. m, o. Paper laid and rather brittle, s"' x li''. 

E.G. 023. a. xxi-xxlii. Three frs. of paper, with 
roughly written charms, xxi has on one side six lines of 
Tibetan writing divided by lines horizontally and vertically. 
On other side an irregular five-petallcd flower with inscrip- 
tions on centre and petals. To L. part of these lines of 
writing. Paper thick, laid, torn away at one end. 2^" 
X3r. 

xxii shows two circles and a part on each side. In centre 
of each a character in red outline and surrounding it Tibetan 
writing. Paper as above. x 3''. 

xxiii. Three concentric circles, with flame border outside 
largest and eight petals between second and third. Tib. 
characters in centre, and petals between first and second 
circles. Paper appears to be modern. 4^^ x 3I''. 



CHAPTER XIV 

TO KAN-CHOU AND THE CENTRAL NAN-SHAN 

Section I.— A DESERT ROUTE TOWARDS KAN-CHOU 

On June 8th we were glad to be able to start from our camp below Uzusulun-tsakha on our 
• journey south towards Kan-chou and the cool heights of the Nan-shan. The hiring of transport 
to take us as far as the Chinese high road from Su-chou to Kan-chou had been a lengthy and trouble- 
some matter, in spite of the friendly attitude of the ‘ Beili’ of the Torguts, a weak if well-meaning 
person ; for no one would agree to work camels in the heat of the season. The Mongols were 
unwilling to supply even the minimum number of ponies and donkeys required to carry our limited 
baggage and supplies, except on condition that we should march at night only, and this in addition 
to exorbitant rates of hire. Such an arrangement, proposed rather truculently as a conditio sine 
qua non, would have rendered a journey by the reported route leading first south-east through 
sandy desert to Ghornan-gol and thence straight south to Kan-chou practically useless for survey 
work. I was moreover anxious to examine the ground east of the Etsin-gol opposite the point up 
to which we had previously succeeded in tracing the line of the Han Limes. So finally a com- 
promise was arrived at by which we were to move up the Etsin-gol by night marches as far as 
the point just named and then proceed over previously unsurveyed ground to Kao-t'ai. As this 
ground was said to be hilly ami cooler than the Etsin-gol valley our Mongols agreetl to take us 
over it during daylight, marching in the early mornings and evenings. 

The first part of this programme was accomplished between the 8th and 15th of June by a suc- 
cession of night marches rendered trying by the constant straying of pack animals, loss of loads, 
^c. ^or shall I easily forget the discomfort from the intense heat and frequent sand-storms that 
attended our weary halts in day-time (Fig. 237). The last of these marches had broyght us past 
the ruined posts of Arun-tokhai and Tara-lingin previously described^ to a narrow strip of vegeta- 
tion, known as Atik-tsagan, on the righf bank of the river (Map No. 45. a. 4). From there it 
was possible to see the last trees of the Mao-mei oasis on the same bank and also the tower 
T. XLViii. b, which marks the point where the line of Limes abuts on the left bank of the river 
(Map No. 42. D. 4). 

A succession of five ruined watch-towers was found to stretch from near this spot north-east- 
wards to the vicinity of the small fort of Ulan-diiriiljin. They occupy rising ground on the bare 
Sai of gravel which commands a complete view of the valley, and their position suggestetl that 
they formed a line of advanced posts intended to guard the approach to the Limes from the right 
bank. On visiting the southernmost of these towers, T. XLViii. g, from Camp 159 I found its 
remains badly decayed ; they were built of bricks measuring 14" x 8" x 6" with layers of reeds 
separating every three courses. The size of the bricks and the reed layers are constructive details 
corresponding to those observed in the Limes towers near Mao-mei and support the above sugges- 
tion. Such scanty broken pottery as was found near the decayed tower was of greyish colour, but 
offered no definite indication of date. 
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•The search made there and farther south on that day failed to reveal any sign of the continua- 
tion of the Limes wall, such as is likely to have existed on the right bank of the river opposite 
T. XLViii. b, its last traced point. The line of the Han wall might possibly have made a big bend 
so as to protect the northern end of the oasis, but there was no time for a prolonged investigation 
of the ground higher up the river as a halt was objected to by the Mongol guides and owners of 
our transport. The look-out we kept on our marches farther south also failed to reveal any indica- 
tions of the Limes on the barren hills and plateaus that we passed. Thus the task of tracing its 
continuation to the east of the Etsin-gol had to be left to some future explorer. Considering the 
nature of the ground to be searched, he will need all the help that a cool season and adequate camel 
transport can offer. 

Another five marches, covering a total of over a hundred miles, brought us by Midsummer 
Day to the town of Kao-t'ai by the Kan-chou river. Of the route followed, hitherto unsurveyed, 
there is little for the non-geologist traveller to record, apart from the topographical details shown 
in Maps Nos. 42. d. 4 ; 45. a. 4 ; 46. a. i, 2. It took us over four gradually rising hill ranges ; 
the asftent of the first was over a bare glacis of gravel, and the next three were separated from each 
other by wide valleys where scattered patches of hardy scrub and tamarisk growth offered grazing 
for camels. Except in the southernmost range crossed between Camps 162 and 163, the rocks 
which compose these hill-chains rarely emerge from the masses of detritus that smother their sides 
(Fig. 259). Until the traveller reaches the northern slope of the range just mentioned, over- 
looking the Kan-chou river, water is to be found only in the single well of Ta-shan-kou (Map No. 
45. A. 4) and the two scanty and distinctly brackish springs of Yueh-kung-ch'iian and Zigda-kaya 
(Maps Nos. 42. D. 4 ; 46. a. i). A few stunted Eleagnus (Jigda), clinging to the cliffs of granite 
which flank the latter spring (Fig. 260), were the only trees met with. 

It was clear that these wastes of decomposed rock, sand and gravel can receive but the scantiest 
rain or snow-fall. Such atmospheric moisture as may pass northward from the Nan-shan is probably 
almost all caught and precipitated on the higher range to the south, known to the Mongols as 
Kdka-ula, which clearly shows the effects of water erosion on its barren slopes. This range, as 
Map No. 46 shows, is undoubtedly a continuation of the high and rugged chain that overlooks 
Kan-chou from the north and is itself a portion of the Ala-shan system. Whatever change thR 
ground may have experienced through * desiccation ’ during historical times, it is certain that the 
route leading across it could never have served, like that along the Etsin-gol, for the advance of 
a large invading host. But raids by small parties of nomads were easy enough here, and it was to 
give warning of these that the watch-towers were set up which we found crowning the last rocky 
knolls before passing through the crumbling line of the mediaeval ‘ Great Wall ’. Immediately 
beyond we were greeted by the smiling green fields of the village of Lo-pa, which stretch down to 
the right bank of the Kan-chou river (Map No. 43. d. 2). It flowed at the time in a single deep 
channel about 80 yards wide, which we crossed by a ferry-boat ; and after a mile's ride I found 
myself back at the eastern gate of the lively little town of Kao-t'ai, which I. well remembered visiting 
in September, 1907. 

In view of the fatigues undergone by men and beasts on the long hot journey, I was here 
obliged to make a two days' halt in the cool shady quarters which were once again hospitably 
offered me in a large temple outside the town gate (Fig. 264). My time was occupied in arranging 
for cart transport *by which I might reach Kan-chou quickly by the high road, and also in a brief 
survey reconnaissance to the south. I ascertained from this that the barren foot of an outlying 
spur of the Richthofen range approaches here within five miles of the Kan-chou river, thus greatly 
reducing the width of the cultivable portion of the ‘thalweg’ that forms the great natural highway 
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from China towards the Su-lo-ho and the Tarim basin. Information kindly given by Pere Verberne, 
in charge of the Belgian Mission station at Kao-t'ai, concerning a ruined town known as Lo't'o- 
ch^ing at a day's march distance westwards, induced me to let Lai Singb proceed for a preliminary 
inspection of the site on June 23rd. To-save time, I myself set out on the same day for Kan-chou, 
where I was to make arrangements for our proposed explorations in the Nan-shan. 

Lai Singh, after having visited Lo-t'o-ch’eng and thence made his way back to Kao-t'ai, 
rejoined me at Kan-chou by the more devious but previously unmapped route along the right 
bank of the Kan-chou river. The report he was able to furnish of Lo-t'o-ch'eng was bri^f, but 
sufficed to show that its remains were in part comparatively recent and in no case of great archaeo- 
logical interest. He had found the ruined town situated on the right bank of the wide deep-cut 
bed, then practically dry, in which the waters of the Pei-lang-ho and Hsi-ta-ho streams descend 
* towards the Kan-chou river, when not absorbed by irrigation higher up (Map No. 43. d . 2). The 
sketch-plan prepared by the Surveyor showed a rectangular circumvallation measuring a little 
over a mile from east to west and about 1,430 yards from north to south. Its walls were of stamped 
clay and 10 feet thick. A cross-wall built at a distance of about 330 yards from the west fa<^ and 
parallel to it divided the interior into two unequal portions communicating by a gate in the middle. 
The outer west wall, built immediately above the steep right bank of the flood-bed, had for the most 
part fallen. At the corners and along the northern and southern faces rectangular bastions pro- 
jected. Gates protected by small outworks led through the eastern and northern walls. 

The interior was completely devoid of structural remains, except in the south-eastern corner, 
where walls of less strength partitioned off a small enclosure about 210 yards square. Within this 
Lai Singh found a well 80 feet deep and some half-ruined structures, perhaps intended to shelter 
wayfarers, who apparently make this a halting-place between the high road leading to Su-chou and 
the string of small oases stretching along the foot of the Nan-shan in the south. It was probably 
within or near this small enclosed area that Lai Singh picked up the fourscore odd fragments of 
Chinese coins which he brought me. All of them have proved to be modern, the Nien-haos as 
far as legible ranging from a.d. 1644-62 to a.d. 1851-62. The pottery specimens brought back 
by Lai Singh also had a modern appearance. 

• Wegret nevertheless that the accident which I suffered three weeks later in the mountains 
prevented my visiting the site in person on my return journey towards Mao-mei, as I had originally 
intended ; for the local tradition communicated to me at Kao-t'ai ascribeil both this site and the 
remains of another walled town called Sou-san-wan, which Lai Singh sighted among dunes about 
four miles off on the opposite side of the river-bed, to a ‘ Mongol ruler’ of T'ang times. Whether 
archaeological evidence could be traced on the spot in support of this traditional dating must remain 
doubtful. But it would certainly be interesting to investigate how the neighbouring agricultural 
settlement, the existence of which Lai Singh found attested by numerous ruined farms to the 
south-west and east of the town, had received its irrigation. Judging from what he saw in June 
and again when Y*assing.the place on his way down from the village of Nan-ch'iian in August, 
the river-bed adjoining the town site would not now carry water sufficient for the maintenance of 
regular irrigation on ground far down on the gravel glacis of the hills and fully nine miles from 
the limit of present cultivation. The change which must have taken place in the conditions here 
prevailing is evidently one suggesting ' desiccation ’, whatever its physical cause. 

The two long marches which brought me on June 23rd and 24th from Kao-t'ai to the city of 
Kan-chou led along the great high road from Su-chou and took me over ground, mostly cultivated, 
which I had already seen in 1907.* The old site of Hei-shui-kuo (Map No. 46. b. 2), which was 

* See Dtstfi CtUkay, ii. pp. 332, 335. 
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crossed before approaching the wide inundation bed of the Kan-chou river, has been fully described 
before.* This huge bed, close on four miles wide here, presented an appearance strikinglyilifferent 
from that seen#t the close of August, 1907. Whereas then the summer floods made several of the 
channels quite unfordable for laden animals and covered most of the bed with water, leaving 
exposed only island-like strips of ground, none of the four or hve channels now actually filled 
by the river were over 50 to 60 yards wide and none carried water more than 2 feet in depth. It , 
was striking evidence of the lateness of the season at which the rapid melting of the glaciers and 
high snow-beds of the Central Nan-shan takes place, and explained at the same time the difficulties 
which in consequence beset cultivation where it is dependent on irrigation from the lowqrcourse 
of the river. If the northern ranges in this portion of the Nan-shan were assured of a more adequate 
rain and snow-fall during winter and spring, conditions would necessarily be very different. 

I was obliged to stay ten days at Kan-chou in order to make the necessary arrangements for * 
the further surveys I had planned in the Central Nan-shan. My object was to extend the mapping 
which we had carried out in 1907 in the mountains near the sources of the Su-lo-ho and Su-chou 
river^ by careful surveys of those high ranges and valleys farther to the south-east which contain 
the head-waters of the Kan-chou river. They were intended, in conjunction with our recent labours 
in the Etsin-gol region, to complete our topographical record of that large north-western portion 
of Kan-su which, inasmuch as it sends all its waters into drainageless basins, may well, in respect 
of its hydrography and general physical conditions, be attributed to Central Asia rather than to 
China. The need for hired transport and for some measure of local support and guidance involved 
dependence on the help of the Chinese authorities. I had already had experience of the reluctance 
shown by Chinese settlers in the submontane oases to venture far into those mountains, and of 
the official apprehension of danger from Hei-fan-tzQ, i. e. Tangut robbers, &c.* I was therefore 
not surprised at the objections raised at the outset to my plans by the Kan-chou district officers, 
civil as well as military, and at the difficulties that I encountered in consequence in connexion with 
transport. 

This official attitude was evidently prompted by the desire to avoid all responsibility for my 
safety, and considering the strength of the motive I should have had to be prepared for prolonged 
obstruction but for a piece of good fortune ; for the reported approach of an old Chinese,frfend 
the person of the worthy General Ch'ai H ung-shan ^ |Ij » just then raised to the military command 
of Kan-chou as * T'i-t*ai ’, gave hope of assistance. 1 well remembered all the kindness that this 
genial old soldier had shown me during my visits to Su-chou in 1907,* and my reliance on his 
help was not disappointed ; for a stay of a few days after his arrival from Lan-chou-fu on July and, 
made pleasant by repeated meetings with my old friend, sufficed to clear the way for our departure 
for the mountains. Meanwhile the peaceful retreat that I had again secured in my old quarters 
in the temple outside the south-western corner of the city walls (Fig. 267) had enabled me to dispose 
of much writing work, including accounts, Serindia proofs, &c. I was also able to make use of 
the facilities that this halt on a newly opened postal line offered for safe and comfiaratively rapid 
communication both with Europe and India. At the same time the kind help of the Belgian Mission 
head-quarters, established at Kan-chou under the Rev. Father Van Eecke^ permitted me to gather 
useful information both about local conditions in the neighbouring cultivated tracts and about the 
route through the mountains towards Hsi-ning. 

I have already recorded in Serindia such observations as my two stays at Kan-chou enabled 

* Cf. Serindia, iii. pp. 1152 sq. In Map No. 46. b. a the * CL Desert Cathay, ii. pp. 290 sq. 

name Hei-shui-kuo has been wrongly spelt as Hei-shui-kou * See iHd., ii. p. 2W. 

by a draughtsman’s error. 
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me to make regarding the geographical advantages offered by its position in relation to the natural Temple of 
highway along the northern foot of the Nan*shan, and n^rding the antiquity of the site occupied > 

by the present city.* A renewed visit to the great Buddhist temple knqwn as Ta’/ossii, with its 
colossal images of Buddha in Nirv§Qa, which are referred to by Marco Polo,’ revealed no remains 
that could definitely be assigned to an early date, apart from some small stucco images stored on the 
upper door of the shrine which by their superior modelling suggested attribution to Sung times. 

But in view of the tenacity of local worship, there seems no reason to doubt that the shrine of the 
*Big Buddhas ^ together with the adjacent Stupas (Fig. 268), occupies the same ground as when 
it was seen by Marco Polo and later travellers from the West. 

Section II.— TO NAN-KOU-CH’fiNG AND THE EASTERN HEAD- 
WATERS OF THE KAN-CHOU RIVER 

Information received years before from my lamented friend Professor L. de L6czy, the dis- Start from 
tinguished geologist and geographer, who had visited Kan-chou in 1879 as a member of (^ount Kan-chou. 
Sz^henyi’s expedition, made me eager to visit the small town of Nan-kou-ch'Cmg and the cave- 
shrines of Ma-ti-ssd (Map No. 46. b. 3, 4), before moving into the mountains. It was easy to 
satisfy this wish as I. found that we should have to follow at first the route leading across the 
mountains towards Hsi-ning, and that it was possible to approach Hung-shui (Map No. 46. b. 4), 
where our transport animals were to be supplied, by skirting the foot of the Richthofen range to 
the west of it via Nan-kou-ch' 4 ng. In order to fix the pcsition of the spot where the Kan-chou 
river debouches from the mountains I sent Lai Singh on July 6th to Nan-kou-ch'^ng by a more 
devious route leading first to the south-west, while I myself intended to reach the place by moving 
due south. This intention was, however, frustrated as the carts with our baggage were, by mistake, 
taken on ahead by the road leading straight south-eastwards to Hung-shui. 

This mistake, if it was one, was rectified after we had reached our first halting-place at Camp Chanfie to 
clxviii, in the midst of the wide gently sloping steppe which on this side divides the Kan-chou 
oasis from the belt of submontane cultivation. The march to the latter allowed me to realize even cultivation, 
bstter than might otherwise have been possible that we had now reached a dividing line of distinct 
geographical interest. However flourishing cultivation might appear within the big Kan-chou 
oasis and however fine the tree-growth along its roads, it was everywhere dependent on irrigation. 

We had found the same in all the cultivated tracts visited, both on this occasion and previously 
in 1907, between Kan-chou and Su-chou, whether in the plain of along the foot of the mountains. 

A very striking difference now forced itself upon my attention as we ascended the steadily rising 
ground towards the south with the picturesque foot-hills of the Nan-shan coming ever nearer. 

After about eight miles’ march from the lonely rest-house where our Camp clxviii had stood, the 
steppe of sand or fine gravel gave place to a belt of fertile loess soil, where abandoned fields were 
covered with abundant grass and flowers. When, three miles farther on, the edge of present cultiva- 
tion was reached at the quaint walled village of Nan-kou-tai-tzd (Fig. 266), it was seen that its 
terraced fields were being cultivated 'without the aid of canals. Indeed the ground beyond was 
much cut up by dry ravines and flood-beds, which would have made the construction and main- 
tenance of irrigation channels very difficult. 

It was the same wherever the winding cart-track took us. Whether we passed fields covered Cdtivation 
with the young green of growing crops or terraces abandoned to a luxuriant growth of grass and wild 
flowers strangely recalling a European country-side, everywhere it was obvious that sain and 

’ See Yule, Marco Polo, i. pp. 219, aai. 


* Cf. SorinHa, iu. p. 1131 sq. 
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snow-fall alone sufiliced to give fertility to this rich loess soil. To eyes like ours which for a year 
past had but rarely .seen cultivation and none without irrigation, the change in climatic conditions 
here revealed was most marked. To me it seemed appropriately to foreshadow our approach to 
the Pacific watershed which lay beyond the eastern head-waters of the Kan-chou river. Yet there 
was evidence that this submontane belt is but the outermost fringe of the region receiving the 
beneficent moisture from the ocean and that its rainfall is apt to prove precarious at times. For 
in all the villages farther down we found tanks where water from the stream beds could be stored 
for the use of men and beasts during seasonal periods when these beds run dry. 

As we approached Nan-kou-ch'eng the view towards the mountains grew more and more 
beautiful. In front of the bold heights of the Richthofen range, snow-covered for a great part, 
there could be seen tiers of verdant foot-hills apparently terraced to their very crests, and below 
them villages nestling in dark groves (Fig. 262). With the bronze-green background of conifer* 
forest on the higher slopes the whole landscape recalled scenes such as meet the eye along the foot 
of the Italian Alps. Nan-kou-ch*6ng itself proved a very picturesque little town, fully in keeping 
with /ts delightful rural setting. Within its crumbling walls it seemed to have completely escaped 
the ravages of the Tungan rebellion. On the town gates and on the fronts of houses and temples 
lining the sleepy streets (Fig. 265) many examples were to be seen of old wood-carving of a fine 
type. The grass-covered roofs of temples, the rank vegetation in the courts of tumble-down 
petty Ya-mens, the moss and creeper-clad town walls, all bore testimony to a genial climate and 
abundant moisture. Altogether the little town, with more than one pretty temple around it (Fig. 
270), was a perfect picture of old-world China, far from these barbarian marches of the north-west. 

During my short halt at Nan-kou-ch'^ng I did not fail to visit its oldest temple, known as 
Lung-chiao-miao or Ta-ssti-miao, to which Professor de L6czy had specially called my attention 
on account of its large images cast in bronze. The roof of the main structure, to the west of an outer 
court (Fig. 274), is decorated with very fine pottery relievos. The hall within contains a colossal 
seated Buddha image in clay (Fig. 275), flanked on its right by a standing Bodhisattva, also in 
stucco. This, with its excellent modelling and the richly painted ornamentation of the dress, &c., 
reminded me distinctly of old sculptural work that I had seen at the Caves of the Thousand Buddhas 
of Tun-huang. On either side of the alcove within which the Buddha statue is placed af 9 seatdQ 
five Arhats cast in bronze, over life-size. The original heads are unfortunately missing and replaced 
by very poor modern work in clay. Layers of gaudy paint cover the bodies, and the hands, too, 
are either overlaid with, or replaced by, modern stucco. ’Y et in spite of these disfiguring discretions 
enough of the original bronze is visible to attest its superior workmanship. Three more statues 
of seated Arhats in bronze, of similar size and modelling, are ranged on either side of an ante-chapel 
of the same shrine (Fig. 276). Local tradition ascribes great antiquity to these images, which 
certainly would deserve expert examination, if possible, after removal of their disfiguring additions. 
On a slab set up in an outer hall is a Chinese inscription, with lines in Tibetan and Mongolian script 
on its narrow sides ; I regret not to have been able to secure impressions pf it. 

From Nan-kou-ch'6ng I paid a day's visit to the sacred site of Ma-ti-ssu, which lies about 
six miles to the south-west, where a large valley descending from a big spur of the main range opens 
out towards the cultivated plateaus northward. The day was exceptionally clear, and this and 
the cool mountain air allowed me to enjoy to the full the remarkably fine scenery for which Professor 
de Ldezy's description of the site had prepared me. The route led past picturesque villages and 
large carefully terraced fields up towards swelling loess-clad ridges, outliers of the big spur above 
mentioned. Whatever ground on their slopes was not taken up by fields actually under cultivation 
bore a profusion of luxuriant vegetation and perfect carpets of flowers, including many alpine 
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plants that I had known in Kashmir. On ascending one of these ridges to a height of about 8|00o 
feet for a plane-table fixing, the valley of Ma-ti-ssii came into full view, flanked to the west by bold 
rock walls of sandstone (Fig. 261). Cropping out from the thick layers of loess that clothe the 
slopes elsewhere, these cliffs rose in places almost vertically and with their vivid red or yellow colour 
stood out in brilliant contrast to the rich green of the rest of the scene. The snow-filled ravines of 
the high spur to the south, and some snow-clad peaks of the main range clearly visible to the south- 
east, added their share to the glory of this panorama. As I turned my eyes from this feast of rich 
colours and the luxuriance of plant life in the foreground to where the dark range rising across the 
great plain of the Kan-chou valley limited the horizon northward, it seemed hard to believe that 
beyond it lay, so near comparatively, those barren wastes of sand and decomposed rock of southern 
^ Mongolia from which we had but recently escaped. 

Descending along the crest of the loess ridge we found it all laid out in fields, but most of these Abandoned 
abandoned many years ago to luxuriant herbage. It was evidently a case of deficient labour, 
perhaps mainly a result of the depopulation which in these parts, too, had followed the Tungan 
rebellion. When lower down on the slope we came upon fields actually under oat crops was 
interesting to note that the burly couple cultivating them were not Chinese but ' Hsi-fan ’ or 
Tangut, and that their ‘ farm ’ consisted of caves cut from the loess bank, exactly in the fashion 
typical of the great loess region of true China. We heard bf more Hsi-fan cultivators established 
higher up in these valleys, clear evidence that this Tibetan race, though still mainly nomadic, 
is as capable now of settling down to agricultural life as it probably was in the days when kings 
of their stock held sway over most of the Kan-su marches. 

When, descending westwards, we had reached the Ma-ti-ssii valley and had crossed the lively Moimstcry 
stream that flows at its bottom, the full picturesqueness of the sacred site was revealed. A cluster 
of flat-roofed quarters, with small chapels of Tibetan type interspersed, composed the chief monastic 
establishment. It was sensibly established near the stream, and was conveniently placed, too, for 
the herds of yaks that play an important part in the domestic economy of the convent. When 
the dozens and dozens of red-robed Lamas who inhabit it turned out to greet us, there was no mis- 
taking the fact that Ma-ti-ssCi, as a sanctuary ‘in being’, bears aspects entirely llsi-fan. On 
ascending to the largest of the shrines built on a terrace about a hundred feet higher up, we found 
that, though the structure itself with its splendour of polychrome woodwork and its roofs elaborately 
decorated in carved bricks and pottery was quite Chinese in style, the interior flisplayed all the 
paraphernalia of Tibetan Buddhist worship. The rock walls behind this shrine are less steep and 
exposed than those farther up to the north. Perhaps for this Veason they hold, instead of cave- 
shrines, a series of colossal relievo representations of .Stupas placed within niches. Owing to the 
luxuriant tree growth at the foot and even in the fissures of the rock face it W'as difficult to get 
a near view of these relievos, of whPich nearly a score could be counted. In general type they 
recalled the structural Stupas that I saw in 1907 at Ch'iao-tzfj, which may well date like the 
ruined town near them from Hsi-hsia times.^ 

I had already seen from afar a series of cave-shrines honeycombing the wall of bare sand- Upper 
stone where it rises with an almost perpendicular face behind another conspicuous shrine built on 
the wooded slope about half a mile northward. Ascending this slope by a footpath leading through shrines, 
a beautiful forest, in which tall firs intermingled with leafy trees, we passed two decayed .Stupas of 
Tibetan type on a small wooded spur. From there a full view was obtained both of the upper 
temple and of the cave-shrines rising in a succession of stories behind it (Fig. 271). The temple 
comprised three halls rising one above the other on terraced courts (Fig. 269), all built in Chinese 

* .See Serindia, iii. p. 1104, Fig. 237. 
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style, with a paofusion of fine wood-carving inside and rich decoi^uon iil te|Ta'€adt|9>'^ 

The central and largest hall had a large wooden frieze running above the nichi^'tlfuj; the 

main images. Carved on this was a line of debased Brthml characters such as ajEte't^ten /iie^layed 
by Tibetan sacred diagrams, wood-carvii^s, &c. The decayed coi^dilion of mu^ ol^ the |[;rateful 
architectural wood-carving pointed to considerable age and accounted for the repiyrs which the 
uppermost hall was undergoing at the time. An inscribed stone stele outside the-central shrine 
was said to name two Nien-haos of the Ming period as dates of reconstruction. From the copy 
supplied to me these have been read by Dr. Giles as corresponding to a.d. 1427 and 1565. 

Cave-shrines The main group of cave-shrines occupies the rock face of yellow sandstone that rises wall-like 
ofMa-ti-ssfi. jj about 120 feet above the temple jiij|t described. These caves, all small, appear to have 
been originally carved out on a symmetrical plan in five stories, of which the three lowest each 
contain five rooms or chapels, and those above three and one chapels respectively. The caves of * 
the lowest story have in front of them a kind of eaves carved along the whole length of the rock 
face. These lowest caves appear to have been converted into store-robms and were found partially 
walle^ up and their doors locked. But under the exposed portions of the arches leading into them 
I found traces of fresco decoration in green and brown, reminiscent of painted work done at the 
caves of Ch'ien-fo-tung in Sung times. From the northernmost excavation a dark rock-cut gallery 
leads up to the five small cave-shrines of the second story. These all measure about 8 feet square 
inside and show much uniformity in their internal arrangement. They are faced outside by small 
porch-like ante-rooms which may once, as at Ch'ien-fo-tung, have communicated with an outside 
gallery of wood. Now the chapels arc accessible only by small arched openings leading from one 
chapel into another. 

Sculptures Each chapel shows on the side facing the porch a trefoil-arched niche containing the image, 
in chapels, j,, jjigh relief and about life-size, of a Buddha seated on a Padmasana (Fig. 273), either in the 
BhumisparSa or Dhyana-mudra pose. The top part of the niche displays a pair of elephants carved 
in low relief, raising their trunks over the head of the Buddha in a pose that is strikingly Indian 
in design. A broad horizontal band divides the elephants from a pair of animals standing rampttnt 
by the side of the Buddha and resembling dogs. The corner of the cella on cither side of the niche 
is occupied by the statue of a Bodhisattva in stucco, slightly under life-size, richly dressed anu 
bedecked with elaborate jewellery, all in a style strongly resembling that of the statuary of late 
T'ang or Sung times at Ch'ien-fo-tung. 

Relievo A peculiar feature of all these cellas on the second an^l third story is that the walls are decorated 

of small relief plaques of plaster displaying a seated Buddha. These are from a variety 

walls. moulds, which might well have been derived from T'ang times. A number of broken or fallen 

plaques were found deposited in the niches or at the feet of the attendant Bodhisattvas, and from 
these were secured the specimens described in the List below and reproduced in PI. LXVII. As 
seen there, the Buddha is represented always seated on a Padmasana, but with the hands in 
a variety of Mudras. Of particular interest are the plaques 06-8 which show the> seated Buddha 
under a pillared shrine of true Gandhara style, surmounted by a relief of two deer facing each othd* 
and symbolizing the Sermon in the Deer Park of Benares. The Buddha figure and perhaps other 
details of these plaques may have originally been gilded. But as also in the case of the sculptures 
in the niches and corners of the cellas, all the surface of the stucco decoration has been thickly 
covered and darkened with soot deposited, probably during centuries, by fires lit in the cellas. 
That these were used as living quarters by monks down to quite recent times was proved by a 
cooking hearth, a Chinese k'ang^ and the sleeping platforms that I found in several of them. 

A steep turning staircase carved in the rock leads up to the third Boor, where a row of similar 
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small cellas opens on a narrow wooden gallery in front. From this another wooden gallery ascends Minor celias. 
to the fourth story containing only three small shrines all originally decorated in the same style, 
but poorly preserved. From one of them very steep rock-cut stairs fbad up to the topmost shrine, 
which has been completely renovated with an image in Tibetan style and wall-paintings showing 
scenes from the apocryphal T*ang-s^n’s life. Another staircase leads to a cella i6j feet square 
evidently added later, containing a miniature Stupa quite in the style of a Chinese Pagoda, and on 
the walls a diaper of low relievo plaques recognizable as new by their inferior types. Near the 
foot of the main group of caves just described, both to the south and north, a few caves are to be 
seen irregularly disposed at different levels. In the largest of these, to the north of the entrance 
leading to the main group of the cave-shrines, a colossal Buddha figure is seated on a stone base 
roughly carved with relief figures of demons crouching as supporters. Other smaller caves may 
have been intended from the first as monastic quarters. 

Such inquiries as I was able to make through the ineffective channel of my hapless SsQ-yeh, Early 
here as elsewhere wholly indifferent to ‘ old things ', failed to reveal the survival of any non-Tibetan 
manuscripts or prints among the Buddhist texts owned by the monastery. But it is possiblp that site, 
a search made with adequate leisure and help might yet produce a different result. For judging 
from the sculptural remains in the caves I feel strongly inclined to believe that the site was already 
occupied in Hsi-hsia times, and though the extant sacred structures, apart from the caves, cannot 
be older than the Ming epoch, yet the monastic establishment that accounts for them may well 
have enjoyed continuous existence from a much earlier period. In any case it is clear that the sanctity 
of the site is derived from its cave-shrines, and for the construction of these the striking natural 
feature presented by that imposing wall of sandstone offers a sufficient explanation. 

It only remains for me to mention that on my departure from the site, the heads of the monastic Carv«ft 
community, in return for the offering in silver made by me as a pilgrim, presented me with the 
fine carved wooden panel, 010, reproduced in PI. LXVIll, which apparently had been removed some ixilnting. 
time before from the half-ruined hall of the upper temple that was undergoing reconstruction, and 
with a Tibetan painting on canvas, on, representing a Buddha enthroned among Bodhisattvas 
and demonic divinities. Judging from its worn surface the painting appears to be of some age. 

'The decorated panel, which retains traces of former colouring, probably dates from Ming times 
and is certainly a fine specimen of Chinese ornamental wood-carving. • 

On the evening of July 8th I was rejoined by Lai Singh, who had determined the j)oini where March to 
the Kan-chou river debouches from the mountains, and after passing south across the wide alluvial 
plain occupied by the most fertile portion of the Kan-chou oasfs had skirted the foot of the hills 
towards Nan-kou-ch'^ng. Sorry as I was to bid farewell to these attractive surroundings, I moved 
>0 with him on July 9th south-eastwards to the small town of Hung-shui, so that time might not 
be lost there over the arrangements for the hiring of the animals that we should need in the mountains. 

The way there, passable for carts, led all along through village lands which, if less fertile than the 
ground near Nan-kou-ch*eng, were yet equally independent of irrigation. The slopes of the foot- 
hills overlooking them were everywhere clothed with rich vegetation and higher uj> with thick 
forest. 

Our pleasant quarters in a spacious garden-girt temple outside Ilung-shui (I'ig. 263) and Delays 
the glorious view of the verdant mountains afforded but scant compensation for the diffculties and 
consequent delay that we experienced here in securing the promised transport. The military com- 
mandant of the place, which like all the more important points on the direct route from Kan-chou 
to H$i-ning is guarded by a small garrison, seemed anxious enough to comply with the orders 
which General Ch'ai, my old friend, had issued beforehand from Kan-chou. But the owners 
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of ponies were frightened by the prospect of having to leave the ta^lut ‘ the big road and the 
distance from the new district head-quarters at Tung-lo-hsien (Map No. 46. c. 3) made it easy for 
the local headmen or ‘ Hsiang- yehs ’ to play their part in the game of obstruction. It needed 
continuous efforts during three days, coupled with whatever influence the military commandant, 
threatened with the displeasure of his ‘ T'i-t*ai could exert, before the seventeen animals needed 
were collected. I had agreed to pay double the official rate of hire, and in order to lighten the loads 
I let Li Ssi1-yeh and Naik Shamsuddin return to Kan-chou with every man whom we could spare 
while we were in the mountains. 

On July 13th we were at last able to start. Moving along the foot of a loess-covered spur which 
here marks the northernmost outlier of the Nan-shan, we passed the half-deserted walled town 
of Yung-k'ou, another small garrison place with a ‘ Hsieh-t'ai ' or colonel in command. Notwith- 
standing the steadily increasing elevation, about 8,800 feet at Yung-k'ou, and the total absence 
of running water in any of the branching beds of the river which passes Yung-k'ou, all the land right 
up to the point where the river’s main tributary stream debouches above the village of Chiao-m6n- 
chiang-tzu was laid out in fields. Owing to want of labour and probably also of sufficient manure, 
much of the cultivable land is tilled only in alternate years. 

The following day’s march carried us from our camp at the outfall of the stream right up to 
the head of its valley and across the watershed which divides it from the eastern head-waters of the 
Kan-chou river due sputh. It was delightful to find myself again in true alpine scenery, ascending 
a verdant valley (Fig. 280) with meadows by the stream covered with carpets of flowers and all 
the slopes clothed with luxuriant forest. Above Pien-tung-k'ou, where the road passes through 
a ‘ chiusa ’ guarded by a small post, the valley narrows to a picturesque gorge by which the stream 
coming from the watershed has cut through a high outer range.® From this gorge the route 
emerges, near the decayed fort of Itrh-tao-kou, on to a wider portion of the valley (Fig. 279) where 
the two main feeders of the stream meet from the north-west and south-east respectively. Here 
we encountered the first camps of Tanguts grazing their large herds of yaks and flocks of sheep on 
the grassy expanse of wide downs. Snow bridges still covered in places the bed of the small stream, 
above which a gentle ascent led to the easy pass of O-po-ling-tzu, about 12,680 feet above sea-level, 
marking the watershed. • ^ 

From the pass the view lay quite open across the wide plateau that is the gatheringf-place of 
the head-waters of the O-po-ho, the eastern main feeder of the Kan-chou river, as seen in Fig. 278. 
The range bordering it to the south and south-east markqd the watershed towards the Ta-t'ung-ho, 
a tributary of the Huang-ho, and thus towards the Pacific Ocean. The full view of this watershed 
and the thought that these mountains owed their abundant vegetation solely to the moisture carried 
from the ocean might well have made me forget the huge distance still separating us from it. But 
as we stood on the pass, there swept up the valley from the Yiorth a strong wind, carrying with it 
a dust-haze as if to remind me how close we were still to the great deserts of innermost Asia. If 
it is moisture derived from the ocean that produces the rich vegetation of these mountains, it is the 


® Judging from the clinomctricully determined heights on 
the range to tlie NW. and SK. of this gorge (Map No. 46. 
B, c. 4) as compared with those of the range farther south 
overlooking the O-po-ho, the eastern main feeder of the 
Kan-chou river, it appears possible that the true axis of the 
Richthofen range lies along the former range and not along 
the latter, though this represents the watershed. 

The fact* that the two ranges extend more or less parallel 
from peak 15690 (Map No. 46. u. 4) to the south-easternmost 


area reached 4 )y Lil Singh, near the P'ing-hsiang-k'bu pass 
(No. 46.. c. 5), suggests a change here in the morphology of 
the Richthofen range as compared with the portion stretch- 
ing along the western head-waters of the Kan-chou river, 
where it forms a single chain with big spurs jutting out 
obliquely on the north side. A close survey of the as yet 
une.xplored portion of the range (Map No. 46. a. 3, 4), where 
it is broken through by the Kan-chou river in a formidable 
gorge, may perhaps clear up this question. 
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fine dust carried up by the wind from the deserts that has clothed their slopes with their thick 
layers of fertile loess. 

But the openness of the great valley before us an<l the gentle slopes of the range bordering it Highway 
on the south suggested thoughts in historical retrospect also. It was clear that Nature had created 
here a true highway, passable with ease for a great portion of the year, between the Tibetan marches imrchcs. 
of China and the oases along the northern foot of the Nan-shan. For cart traffic, such as the Chinese 
have always shown a civilized preference for, it has not been open in the past. But there can be 
little doubt that whenever Tibetan invasion reached Kan-su this direct and easy route from the 
Huang-ho and Hsi-ning must have played an important part in the campaigns that severed from 
China its Central-Asian dominions. 

Where the narrow nullah descending from the pass debouches into the open Painir-like \ alley, Halt at 
lies the large but half-deserted fort of O-po (Fig. 278), at an elevation of about 1 1,500 feet. A small ^‘P®- 
detachment placed in it is intended to guard the route from Hsi-ning against nomadic ranguts and 
others who visit the high valleys around. The place looked doubly desolate under a rainy sky, 
and there would have been no reason for us to make a ilay's halt outside its ruinous walls had not 
the passive obstruction attempted by the majority of our Chinese pony-men, who refused to move 
away from the ta^lu, obliged me to secure the assistance of the commamler of the fort, l^'ortunately 
he proved an intelligent native of Hu-nan, capable of making out my poor Chinese talk in the 
Hunanesc variety of the Mandarin, which T had acquired from con\erse with C-hiang Ssfi-yeh, 
my devoted companion on my former journey. Convinced in the end that the route I proposed 
to follow up the western head-waters of the Kan-chou ri\'er and then down the Ta-ihing river was 
not likely to expose us to attacks from dreaded ' Hei-fan-tzu ’ or Pibetan rohb(?rs, and himself to 
troubles in consequence, he managed to bring the recalcitrants to reason. A substantial advance 
of silver which I made on account of hire also helped in the process, and an intelligent petty officer 
was attached to my party to assure some measure of control farther on. 

OBJECT.S OBTAINED ,\T MA-Tl-.S-SC SHRINES 

Ma«ti>ssti. 01-9. Nine clay stucco relief plaques, straight crenelated ruu! at angles oi wliicli arc birds. This 

oblong, showing seated Buddha or Bodhisattva. Originally relief prob. symbolizes the First .Sermon in Deer Park at 

painted dark rod, but blackened by smoke. Surface Benares. 

worn and detail mostly unintelligible. Buddha has hands in meditation in o0-<V, l.)ut in 04 

01 and 02 show a BodhLsattva in jewelled necklace, they arc in Dharmacakra-mudnl, and in 05 K. Iiand is 

Dhoti, and stole, sitting cross-lcggcd on double lotus, with in Bhumispar&a-mudrit and L. in lap. Remains of black 

lotus-petal halo beliind. No separate halo for head. Field and red paint over all. 04, 6 }' x 4F. 09 is fr- of smaller 

of halo divided by horizontal band and filled with scroll plaque of seated Buddha, with Pudm&sana and lotus- 

work ; three discs above, one behind head and one on petal halo as in oi-^ Hands in Dharmacakra-mudr& ; 

each side. The latter pair, perhaps Sun and Moon fig., surface much worn. 'I'raccs of Chin, chars, written below, 

and halo background originally gilded, with horizontiil 4 S'’x 3 l''' Fb CXVil. 

band in green and perhaps other colours. Border red. Ma*tl>ssfi. 010. Carved wooden panel. Three boards ol 
R. hand on knee in Bhumispar^-mudra ; L. in lap, unequal width, 1" thick, arc butted together and held by 

apparently holdiAg stem Vajra or ambrosia vase, ot has two battens at back about i J* (hick and zj* wide, fastened 

Chinese chars, below Padmasana. 6''x4}*. by sliding into shallow dovetail groove, thu edges of 

03. Slightly smaller plaque showing simiVir fig. ; detail battens being cut lo fit do\ elail. 'I'o the board thus 

somewhat clearer. 5' x (gr. width) 44*. formed are applied a carved border of bold ‘ torus ’ 

04-8 are in Gandhira style and show Buddha seated section, an inner flat border, and in a row along middle 

cross-legged on single PadmSsana supported by kneeling board of panel four bosses carved with Chinese symbols, 

elephants under pillared and straight lintelled shrine. Torus is mitred at corners and has slightly projecting 

Latter apparently same in all, but best preserved in 04, continuous flat members on each side, by which it is 

which show's lotus-petal base and capital of pillar on each fastened to board by wrought-iron nails. Flat inner 

side, double rectang. abacus above, and relief of two border fastened by means i>f wooden dowel-pins. Bosses 

deer facing each other across flaming jewel (?) on lop of have chamfered border and are fastened to board by 
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mevis ol iron nails. The whole is oblong, the short edges 
vertical. 

Upper and lower borders arc carved with a group ol five 
(upper) and three (lower) mountain peaks as the central 
feature, the central peak supporting an uncarvxd boss 
or disc. R. and L. a sinuous snakc-like, thrcc-toed dragon 
with almond-shaped hairy tail, energetically striding 
away from centre ; but neck and head recurved tow’ards 
centre. Head was carved in Separate piece and in each 
case is missing, the dowel only remaining. Hody scaly. 

Floral scroll-work of trefoil leaves in profile forms a 
background to dragons on a generally slightly lower 
plane. Vertical sides have fi\ e Chinese cloud scrolls witli 
the' edge of a kind of sunflower throwing out five long 
curving streamers, background to clouds similar to that 
of dragons. Corners of torus have finely designed peonies 
in profile. 

WIrole car\ed in typical (.'liinese style such as used in 
lac-cdtving. The bold curve of contour of moulding 
conveys a fictitious impression of high relief in the carving. 
The work is pierced tlirough and hollowed away at back 
in a semi-tubular form, similar to ‘ decorated ’ Gothic 
work. 

Inner border about J" thick, flat, and ciirved with 
V-cuts into wry accurate Chinese fret. One long side 
(top) only preserved. On fret arc two crouching hares 
facing each other at a distance apart of f the length of 
border ; carved in sciwratc pieces, rather flat, and pegged 
on, each with three wooden pins. Corners masked by 
separately carved peony (one remaining) i)egged on. The 


four circular bun-shaped bosses along centre are pierced 
like torus, and the Chinese chars, have background of clouds. 

Traces of red paint in protected parts. Strips of wood 
with channelled front edge frame the whole on two sides. 
Well preserved. Size over all 3' fij* x 2' f*. Breadth of 
torus si", projection 1 j*. Width of inner border (fret) 
12*. Warn, of bosses 4 ^. PI. LXVIll. 

Ma-tf-ssfi. on. Rect. Tibetan canvas painting, bordered 
with black and brown striped silk. Wooden stiffener at 
each end. 

Subject : Buddha enthroned, holding bowl, from which 
flames appear to proceed. R. and L. arc standing atten- 
dants each carrying a similar Ixiwl and a staff with loose 
rings and Vajra as insignia. The pillar on each side of 
liuddha is composed of an elephant, a lion, and a man in 
black top-boots wearing a mask. Above, cloud scroll of 
elaborate type, from which develops a dragon on each 
side, and a blue jewel. Immediately over centre of main 
fig., a flying Garuda-likc creature. 

Bodhisatlvas and demons arc lavishly distributed over 
general ground, with a background of blue sky and clouds. 
Poses of figures arc dramatic and well drawn. Several 
types of head-dress arc worn. 

Two or three (?) Tibetan characters recur frequently on 
Asanas, and haloes. On central Padmasiina, a character 
seems to have been written on c£vch petid. Final painting 
has not followed original sketch, which has come through 
in places. .All flesh is gilded e.xcept that of demons. 
4' 4* X 2' 5.1''. .Much worn on surface. 
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On July i6ih we were able to resume our journey. As planned by me, it was to take us first 
down the valley to the monastery known as Ta-ssii, at the entrance of the unexplored gorge th];ough^ 
which the K^in-chou river breaks through the range northward, and thence up the main Western 
branch of the river to its sources, which in 190^ we had been able to survey only from a considerable 
distance.' Thence I proposed to make our way to the head of the Ta-t'img valley near the point 
where we had touched it on the former journey from the side of the Sy-lo-ho sources.® After 
descending this valley to the east of the pass which connects it with 0 -po, I wished to cross the 
easternmost offshoots of the Richthofen range, as yet unsurveyed, down to Liang-chou. It was 
a programme which, having regard to the work to be done faraway in the west during the autumn 
and winter, was practicable within the time available — provided that we could keep our reluctant 
transport in hand, as we had managed to do in spite of all difficulties during our previous explora- 
tions in this region. 

But h'ate, adverse this time, had decided otherwise. As wd marched down the wide open valley, 
for the most part in drizzling rain, there was little to distinguish our surroundings from the monotony 
of a Pamir, except for the rich growth of grass. Over the level ground of the valley bottom, about 
three miles across, Tangut herds and flocks, including hundreds of ponies, roamed everywhere. 
Accompanied by the two surveyors I had tramped on for fourteen miles by the track leading above 
the left bank of the O-po-ho, when we were brought up by a side stream swollen by the rain and 


* .See .Map No. 43. B, c. 3 ; Desert Cathay, ii. pp. 309 sqq. 


® See ibid., ii. pp. $26 sq. 
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too deep to be crossed without mounting. There I met with a very serious riding accident vJiich 
might well have put an end for ever to all my travelling. My Badakhshl stallion, rny regular mount 
all the way from Kashgar and ordinarily a quiet enough animal, probably excited by the many 
brood mares we had passed on the march, began to plunge as soon as I had mounted, reared 
suddenly, and overbalancing himself fell backwards upon me. Had it not been for the sodden 
condition of the turfy soil, the weight of the tall animal would probably have badly crushed me. 

Even so the result was serious enough. Apart from a series of bad bruises the muscles of my Injured leg. 
left thigh were severely injured, the chief one evidently torn. \\'alking at once became impossible, 
and the pain made even carriage on the linked arms of my two surveying companions impossible. 

The pony-men with the baggage had hurried ahead to seek shelter from the rain in some stone huts 
they expected to find farther down. After dragging myself along for some distance supported by 
the surveyors, I was obliged to lie down on the boggy grountl without being able to reach a couple 
of Tangut felt tents within sight a few hundred yards oft’. Their occupants would not stir to give 
help ; in fact, my two companions had some difficulty in keeping off the attacks of their fierce dogs. 

After three hours passed in this condition, the help summoned by a Turk! servant arrived ^t last 
from the camping-place far ahead. Transport in the camp-chair which the men brought was 
exceedingly slow and painful as the ground was cut up by several stee)) nullahs, and it was not 
until close on six hours after the accident that I reached the shelter of my tent. 

With my leg badly swollen and other injuries, any movement even on my camj)-bed was for Survey 
some days most difficult. But I soon diagnosed that my limbs had luckily escaped fracture or 
dislocation. So after a day or two employed by Lai .Singh on plane-table work in the vicinity, I river, 
was able to let him proceed down to Ta-.ssii and thence up the main valley to the Kan-chou river 
head-waters. The result of his survey, as recorded in Maps Nos. 43, 46, shows that the riv er above 
Ta-ssfi passes through a succession of narrow defiles formed by steep s|)urs which descend from 
the ranges on either side, both clad with permanent snow-beds and small glaciers. By six marches 
Lai Singh reached a point at the wide open head of the v'alley, well to the north of the ground 
where our route of 1907 had crossed it (Map No. 43. c. 3), and was thence preparing to efll’ect his 
passage to the head-waters of the Ta-t'ung river. But determined resistance on the part of all his 
\ 3 hin«e frustrated his efforts, and to his great chagrin he was obliged to return to my cam}) as he 
had come, instead of gaining the Hsi-ning route and thence O-po. 

I myself during the fortnight thus occupied ha<l been unable to leave my camp-bed, or to ust* Survey cast 
the crutches improvised by my men with«wood brought from the fir forest a march lower down on 
the O-po river. But painfully slow as was the improvement in' my severely injurerl thigh, I was 
by then able to make arrangements for further work ahea<l. The helpful commandant at O-po 
fort had managed on my behalf to intercept a party of Tungan muleteers returning from Hsi-ning, 
and with the efficient transport thus 'assured I was able to let Lai .Singh start for fresh surveys 
in the mountains to the east and north-east of O-po. They took him, as seen in Map No. 46. c, i> 

4, 5, around both the north and south flanks of a conspicuous snowy massif that .seems to mark the 
point of junction of the two ranges distinguished above O-po, and then past forest-clad .slopes to the 
watershed above the easternmost affluents of the Kan-chou river. Moving along the.se, he rejoined 
me at Kan-chou by the middle of August, having with his unfailing energy and zeal carrietl through 
as much of our original programme in the mountains as the altered circumstances would permit. 

By the first week of August I had sufficiently recovered from the accident to get myself carried Return to 
down in an improvised pony litter to Kan-chou, my leg still feeling severely the strain from the *^“”*cl*o“* 
torn muscles. During a ten days’ halt there in my peaceful temple quarters I experienced much 
kindness from Fathers Van Eecke and De Smedt of the Belgian Mission and received the first 
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news of the great European conflagration. But for the telegraph line passing Kan-chou I should 
have escaped them much longer. During this refreshing stay I was able to make arrangements 
which permitted the indefatigable Lai Singh to set out again westwards, after the briefest of halts, 
for fresh surveys in a portion of the Richthofen range that had not previously been mapped. They 
were to take him up the big valley debouching at Li-yiian above the point where we had seen it 
in 1907 (Map No. 46. a. 3), and thence along an unknown portion of the northern slopes of the 
main range to the head-waters of the Hsi-ta-ho descending west of Kao*t‘ai (Map No. 43. d . 2, 3). 
In this way our survey of the whole mountain area drained by the Kan-chou river would be 
practically completed. 

On August 22nd I myself set out from Kan-chou on the long-planned journey which was 
to take me across the desert ranges of the Pei-shan back to TurkestSn for the work of the autumn 
and winter. In order to gain Mao-mei, the appointed rendezvous for my several parties, I chose 
the route leading along the right bank of the Kan-chou river which had previously been partially 
mapped by Lai Singh. Most of the ground traversed by us on the eight long marches to Mao-mei 
was pheasant. But to me personally the journey proved somewhat exhausting, as the effort of doing 
it on horseback in which I rather unwisely persisted inflicted a severe strain on my leg. I had 
further reason to regret that the absence of boat traffic on the Kan-chou river did not allow us to 
do at least part of this journey by w'ater and wdth the comfort that this means of progress during 
the flood might have offered. For the heavy rain experienced during the first few days had turned 
the track that our carts had to follow, within the belt of rich cultivation extending along the river 
down to Lo-pa (Map No. 43. d. 2), into an almost continuous stretch of bog. Farther down the 
brave Chinese mules and ponies harnessed to the carts experienced equal trouble from the ridges 
of dunes which in places, especially below the villages of Hsi-pa and Ch^ng-i (Map No. 43. d. i), 
stretch from the barren hills eastwards right dowm to the river bank. 

The crumbling remains of the clay-built mediaeval ‘ Great Wall ’, a poor structure only eight 
feet thick, w'ere first met with below’ the village of Ping-yu-pao. There it runs up a steep little spur 
on the low but in places rugged hill range that flanks the right bank of the river all the way down 
to Mao-mei. It perhaps had its continxiation south-eastwards along the top of the hill chain, 
which w'atch-towers crown at intervals. Or it may be that the impassable character of the chain*^ 
was deemed to afford sufficient protection, alpng the part extending towards the point east of Kan- 
chou wdiere the late border wall was seen again (Map No. 46. b. 3). P'arther down, this wall cropped 
up again in long stretches, usually along the edge of the present cultivation, as shown by the map ; 
while elsew'here it had completely disappeared, and only the line of more or less decayed watch- 
towers remained to mark the direction along which it probably ran. This complq^te decay over 
long distances of the mediaeval ‘Great Wall’, which runs on to, and ends at, Chia-yii-kuan beyond 
Su-chou, helps us the more to appreciate the time-resisting solidity which the methods of construc- 
tion employed by the engineers of Han times had assured to most parts of their Limes wall on ground 
offering far greater physical difficulties. On the other hand, it must not be overlooked that the 
less arid climatic conditions of the valley of the Kan-chou ri\;er down to the defile below Chteg-i, 
where the mediaeval wall comes to its end on the right bank, were not as favourable to its preserva- 
tion as those of the ground farther w’eSt towards Su-chou.® 

Among other points along this route that deserve brief notice I may mention that, a short 
distance east of the village marked on the map as Sun-nai-pao,* we made a night’s halt at a large 
and interesting temple. It is known as Lai^lai-miao (.^) and is situated near high dunes. It seemed 


® See abdve, p. 403 ; ^VriWt'a, iii. pp. 1121, 1133. doubtful, its Chiniese form having been recorded later at 

* The name taken from Lill Singh's plane-table seems Kan-chou. * 
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tairly old and the sand was invading all of its numerous courts anti shrines. With its elaborate 
and graceful wooden pavilions, balustraded passages, and bridges connecting different shrines 
it recalled more closely the architecture of celestial mansions as represented in the Ch'ien-fo-tung 
paintings of the Western Paradise than any of the structures seen by me on Chinese ground. Its 
remains when completely abandoned to the drift-sand may provide an interesting ‘ site ’ for some 
future excavator a thousand years or more hence. It is evidently a cherished place of pilgrimage 
for the inhabitants of the flourishing walled villages by the river, and I regret not to have been able 
to secure an account of its origin and tradition. 

Below Lo-pa the lineof continuous cultivation with its picturesque villages (Figs. 281, 282) comes LAi Singh’s 
to an end. Cultivation farther down is reduced to a succession of narrow patches between the high 
sands covering the foot of the barren low hills eastwards and the wide river-bed. A somewhat Kao-t'ai. 

* wider belt of cultivation was again reached at the large walled village of Hsiang-p'u, where to my 
great satisfaction I found Lai Singh safely arrived after crossing the river. He had completely 
carried out his final task in the mountains south of Li-yiian and Kao-t'ai, having received a very 
friendly* welcome at the camps of the Shera and Sard Ydgurs, small tribes of Mongol and Ti^rkish- 
speaking nomads, who graze in those mountains.® By this additional effort my untiring companion 
had succeeded in extending the Nan-shan surveys carried out during this journey over an area 
quite as large as that mapped there in 1907. 

About ten miles below Hsiang-p'u lies the small oasis of Cheng-i, where bare rocky ridges Passage 
approach the river valley on both sides and gradually narrow it to a gorge. A military post still 
maintained in the little walled town is a relic of the time when the passage through the me<liaeval Wall ’at 
wall, rising immediately above the point where the river enters the gorge between steep cliffs about 
300 feet high, was guarded as a true kuan or barrier. This character of the locality is marked also 
by small shrines occupying terraces on either side of the river. The defile (Fig. 277) in which the 
river has here cut its way through the barren hill chain extending all the way from above Kan-chou 
to beyond Su-chou is quite impassable when the river is in flood, and probably impracticable for 
traffic at other seasons also. The road towards Mao-mei crosses the bare rocky ridge to the east 
by a pass, about 400 feet higher up and away from the river, and then descends again towards 
the latter in a narrow tortuous valley. Where the river debouches from the defile and the spur to 
the east of it flattens out into a gravel fan, a huge ridge of dunes, probably 300 feet in height, 
stretches down from the north to the right bank. The road crosses it over two steep .saddles of drift- 
sand, and here the hauling up of our carts was accomplished only with great labour and delayed 
us for hours. The whole route from below Cheng-i offers a succession of strong defensive positions, 
and rows of watch-towers both on and above the pass show that it was duly guarded. From Ta-tzQ- 
wan, the first hamlet encountered on the north side, a long day’s march, mo.stly over bare gravel 
or steppe and past straggling strips of cultivation by the river, finally brought us back on August 
29th to our old temple quarters by Mao-mei. There to my relief I found the second surveyor safely 
returned with dur camels.from their summer grazing. I n spite of the heat that they had experienced 
in the low hills beyond the terminal basin of the Etsin-gol, the camels were fit to face the hard work 
of the long desert journey before us. 

® Regarding these interesting remnants of Irilx-s, proliably remarks in Serindia, iii. p. 1129, based on an areount by 

of Turk origin, transplanted from ‘ outside the wall ’ by the General C. G. li. Mannerlieim, in the J&urnal de la SocitU 

Chinese administration of the seventeenth century, cf. the Finno-Oiignemie, xx\ ii (1911). 
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Section I.— THROUGH THE DESERT RANGES OF THE PEI-SHAN 

The journey for which I had chosen Mao-mei as our rendezvous and starting-point was 
intended to take us right across the great desert area occupied by the Pei-shan ranges where its 
width is greatest, in the direction from south-east to north-west. Following routes which the Russian 
Trans-frontier Map vaguely marked as derived from native information, I proposed to make my 
way to the eastern flank of the Karlik-tagh, itself the easternmost extension of the T'ien-shan, 
Thence I intended to skirt the northern slopes of this great chain to beyond Ku-ch'^ng-tzii or 
Guchen, from which point we could cross it to the Turfan depression, the ground chosen for our 
next archaeological labours. The execution of this programme would allow us in the first place 
to survey a large and practically unexplored portion of the Pei-shan, and next to see something of 
south-eastern Dzungaria, which by its geographical and historical connexion with the oases to 
the south of the T'ien-shan was of special interest to me. 

The extent of unsurveyed desert to be crossed to the nearest inhabited place north-east of 
the Karlik-tagh was very great, and knowing the difficulties to be expected in connexion with 
water and grazing, I had already in May, on my first passage through Mao-mei and along the 
Etsin-gol, endeavoured to secure reliable information about the reported routes and guides 
acquainted with them. The result of these inquiries had been extremely meagre. The existence 
of routes occasionally followed by camel caravans towards Hami and to Bai, my particular objective, 
was known to some Chinese traders at Mao-mei. But the attempts to secure Mongols acquainted 
with them as guides had been unsuccessful. On my return I had to rest content with engaging 
two Chinese, labourers by profession, whom the young district magistrate, willing to help as before,* 
had manag^ to produce. They stated that they had accompanied camel caravans proceeding 
by the direct routes to and from Barkul and Hami, and as they wished to return to those places 
for work, they were prepared to act as guides. Though .the account they gave of their itineraries 
sounded rather vague, I was glad 'enough to accept their services ; for I knew that previous map- 
work could assist us only at one point, the cross-roads of Ming-shui which they mentioned, the 
position of this being fixed in relation to the routes farther west visited by Russian travellers and 
by Professor Futterer. 

In view of the length of the journey before us and of the total absence of resources on the way, 
careful arrangements had to be made for the supply of food for men and ponies. F6rtunately these 
were facilitated by the good harvest which the adequate flood of the Kan-chou river had assured 
to Mao-mei that summer. In order to lighten our impedimenta as much as possible I decided to 
send off Li Ssti-yeh, accompanied by Naik Shamsuddin and two Turk! followers, with spare baggage 
to Su-chou. Thence they were to proceed to An-hsi, and picking up there the cases of antiquities, 
&c., deposited under the care of the faithful Ibrahim Beg, to move on by the Chinese ‘ high road ' 
to TurfSn, where we were to meet at the end of October. 

In order to enlarge the area mapped, the rest of us were to move, wherever jpossible, in two 
parties and by separate routes. An opportunity for thus proceeding offered at the outset, as our 
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Chinese ta-lu-ti, or ‘ men knowing the high road {sic) \ spoke of two routes by which to reach the 
coal-pits of Mou-wo (Map No. 42. b. 3), some four or five marches ahead. But on September 2nd, 
the day of our start from our airy temple quarters outside Mao-mei, we*had still to keep together ; 
for the crossing of the flooded river to the west of the towm proved very troublesome and took nearly 
half a day to accomplish. Though the summer flood had already greatly subsided, there was water 
still flowing over most of the bed, fully a mile wide. In its western portion it was so deep and the 
current so strong that the camels had to ford it unladen, and high carts had to be used for taking 
the loads across, as well as most of the men. VVe then separated, after a short night’s rest at a temple 
near the western edge of cultivation on the left bank, Lai .Singh moving oflf for Mou-wo through 
the barren low hills north-westwards. 

The alternative route which 1 was to follow with Muhammad Yaqub and Afraz-gul proved 
in the end to be a track leading to Mou-wo from the extreme north of the far stretching Chin-t'a 
oasis. In order to reach it, our ‘ guide ’ took us along the foot of the low hillocks overlooking the 
left bank of the Pei-ta-ho, almost as dry now as when we had seen it in May. Thus our first march 
brought us back once more to the line of the Limes west of Mao-mei and allowed us to tracQ it for 
some distance beyond the point, near T. xlvi. a, where we had first struck it from the side of Chin-t'a 
(Map No. 42. c. 4). The line for about four miles west of this point could be followed quite clearly, 
in the form of an agger constructed of rough stones, a material supplied in abundance by the low 
decomposed rocky ridges on which the wall stood. I n some places where large rough slabs had been 
used, this ancient border wall still rose to a height of 7 or 8 feet. Two completely decayetl watch- 
towers, T. XLV. a, b, which we were able to examine before darkness came on, were found to be 
built of stamped clay, with thin layers of tamarisk brushwood interposed. Ancient pottery debris 
was picked up near them. 

The track by which our guide took us next morning passed through a belt of luxuriant scrub 
along the river-bed ; it enabled us, however, as we proceeded, to see other mounds marking decayed 
watch-towers, T. xlv. c, d, c, on the line where the Limes agger skirted the foot of the low hills. 

I was unable to visit them ; for increased pain in my left leg, the result of the severe strain to which 
1 had subjected it by doing the long marches between Kan-chou and Mao-mei on horseback, had 
'^obliged me to abandon all attempts at riding and to try being carried, instead, on a kind of bed lashed 
to the back of a camel. This mode of progress necessarily tied me to the slowly moving baggage 
train, and soon proved so trying that I was glad in the end when the track taken by our timorous 
‘ guide ’, instead of leading us, as I wished, to the north-west, where Mou-wo lay, brought us to 
the small outlying pat6h of cultivation of Chiu-hsi-tun belonging to Chin-t'a. It was the last 
chance available of securing wood for improvising a pony litter. There, through the kindness 
of a friendly villager who sacrificed some pieces of timber from his roofing, 1 managed by that 
evening to have a conveyance constructed which, in spite of frequent break-downs, carried me 
during the next two months, safely and in comparative comfort, across the Pei-shan and along the 
T'ien-shan. 

On the morning of September ^th we set out at last for the barren low hills to the north, our 
‘ guide ’ having apparently reinforced his courage for the task by locally gathered information. 
After a march of about two miles across a bare flat of clay, partly wind-eroded, we reached the foot 
of a stony Sai and here passed for the la.st time through the line of the Han Limes. It took the 
form here of a low and badly decayed mound, with remains of two ruined towers, T. xlv. f, g, visible 
to the east and another about four miles off to the west. There could no longer be any doubt that 
the agger continued all the way across the waterless desert to where we had traced it among high 
dunes north of Ko-ta-ch'iian-tzfi (Map No. 42. a. 4). Curiously enough those of the people of 
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Mao*mei antf Chin>t'a who knew vaguely of the existence of this ‘ wall ’ were prepared to attribute 
to it, as I learnt, the respectable antiquity of Chin times (a.d. 265-419). 

soon as we had passed into the desolate region of barren foot-hills our * guide ’ managed to 
lose the cart-track which was to lead us to Mou-wo and, once arrived on a wide gravel Sai beyond 
the outermost chain of hills, completely lost his bearings. It was but the first display of his and 
his fellow’s lamentably inadequate recollection of the ground before us. Repeated again and again 
in the course of the next marches it soon taught us to trust mainly to the guidance of the faint 
caravan tracks traceable and to such knowledge as our plane-table gave us of the approximate 
direction to be followed towards our previously determined goal. On that first march after a great 
detour duly represented in the map, we managed to regain the cart-track. By it we were guided to 
the well of Yeh-ma-ching, ‘ the well of the wild horse ’, situated in a wide shallow valley ascending 
towards what evidently was a continuation of the hill range which we had sighted from Mao-mei 
trending away to the north-west. I am disposed to recognize in it a part of the southernmost 
main chain of the Pei-shan, corresponding to the last range which Professor Eutterer coming 
from ^le north crossed on his way to the Su-lo-ho and which his account describes as the fifth.* 
The geological specimens that I secured on our passage through it may help hereafter to check the 
morphological relation suggested by a comparison of our map and Professor Futterer’s route 
sketch. Like the other specimens collected along our route across the crumbling desert ranges 
farther on towards the Karlik-tagh, they are still undergoing examination by Professor W. J. Sollas 
of Oxford. 

On September 6th the track that we follow’ed continued to ascend the valley to the north-west 
between rounded hills, all covered with dark detritus (Fig. 283). We passed two more wells, but 
on approaching what was manifestly the divide of the range, at an elevation of approximately 
5,700 feet, we lost the track completely on ground that was much cut up by shallow drainage beds. 
Cairns visible on almost all the surrounding hillocks only helped to add to our ‘ guide’s ’ confusion. 
In a well-defined line of reddish hills, however, that could be seen to the north stretching from east 
to west, he recognized the range along which, as he believed, led the direct route from Mao-mei to 
Mou-wo. He called it Chin-k'ou-tztt and talked of gold-pits once worked in it. In the valley about 
two miles wide into which we descended north-westwards there was plentiful grazing’ for the caiinels. * 
But the well'at which we halted proved dry,, and those we sunk in the bed near by also failed to 
strike water. The straying of our camels and ponies during the night added to the discomfort 
of a halt passed without water or food. But by daybreak'the camel -men in search of the fugitives 
came upon the track of Lai Singh’s party beyond the low hills to the north. The trace left by his 
cyclometer rendered it unmistakable. On descending to it we passed a well only five feet deep hold- 
ing ample water. Then the old cart-track which Lai Singh had followed took us westwards along 
the foot of reddish hills across a low saddle to a valley draining westwards to the open basin of 
Mou-wo (Map No. 42. b. 3). 

There we found Lai .Singh duly encamped by the side of one of the .two wells dug in the dry 
bed passing below the coal-pits. Two or three houses half yi ruins marked the quarters of the 
people from Chin-t’a and Mao-mei who until recent years used to come here for short periods in 
the winter to gather coal from the shallow diggings. Of this coal specimens were secured. A 
hillock overlooking the dreary plain is crowned with a little shrine. The pits extend irregularly 
for about a mile to the west of the stream-bed and seem to be worked to a depth of 15 to 17 feet from 
the surface, in narrow ditches. The information obtained from Lai Singh showed that the route over 
which he had reached Mao-mei led by a long march on the first day over waterless ^i to a rain-fed 

^ See Futterer, Wusle Gobi, p. 22. 
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pool below the easternmost buttress of the range that we had crossed from the south, and tifence, 
as the map shows (No. 42. b, c. 3), along the northern slopes of the same. At the spring of Chi-chi- 
ch'Qan, at the foot of the reddish hills already referred to, he had found excellent grazing. 

From Mou-wo a perfectly open plateau stretched away to the north-west, sloping up gently 
in that direction and sending its dry drainage beds down towards the north-cast. On the gravel 
surface, bare but for scanty tufts of scrub, the caravan track showed up clearly aiul allowetl us to 
cover with ease a march of close on 25 miles to the well of the Nan-ch'iian. .Some six miles before 
reaching it we crossed a broad and much-decayed hill chain with its crest rising only about 350 feet 
above the elevation of Mou-wo and almost completely buried in detritus. It was seen to sink away 
to the north-west into a wide depression, which appears to gather whatever drainage passes down 
^ the ground crossed on this and the next two marches. This chain ami two other low spurs, marked 
by crumbling rocky ridges, over which our route led between Nan-ch'iian and Lo-t'o-ching (Maj.) 
No. 40. D. 3), probably represent eastern offshoots of the fourth Pei-shan range of P'utterer. Accord- 
ing to his map and description this range is broken up farther west also into a series of parallel 
chains. To this assumed ne.xus points also the east-north-easterly trend that he records Uor tin- 
range as a whole.* 

Our march of September 9th took us, after we had proceeded about 13 miles, across the crest 
of another gently rising and much broken hill chain, at an elevation of about 5.300 feet, similar to 
that of the chain passed on the way to Nan-ch'iian. At the mouth of the winding Nullah in which 
the route descended from it to the north-west we passed low dark red cliffs which looked to me like 
porphyry. The well where we halted, called by our guides JIung-toii-shan-ching^ lay on the bare 
gravel slope of a wide open valley offering but the .scantiest .scrub for the camels and no grazing 
whatever for the ponies. Low broken ridges limited the horizon to the west, but northward a distant 
vista opened over a wide trough-like depression. Beyond it far away rose the rugged crest lim^ 
of a range which after the flatness of the ground passed on the last two marches looked (]uitc 
impressive. Our guides recognized it as the Ma-tsun-shan, which had been mentioned to us at 
Mao-mei as containing valleys regularly grazed by the flocks of 50 or Oo Mongol families from the 
side of the Etsin-gol. 'I'he Russian Trans-frontier Map roughly marks it to the north of the route 
towaft'ds Hami. Of the large river along which this reported route was supposed to ajjproach the 
range we could see nothing. * 

On September 10th a short march took us first over an utterly bare plain of gravel, where 
only strips of detritus 10 to 15 feet highinarked the position of low ridges completely decomposed. 
Then another flat spur’ was crossed at about the same elevation as that of the two last mcntionetl. 
The wide basin-like valley beyond seemed far too barren to offer an opportunity for a halt. But 
after crossing it westwards the track^ brought us to a little hollow containing a rather brackish well, 
called by our guides KuO’ti-ching,^ and a small patch of reeds growing round sandy hillocks. Here 
we were glad to camp and let our animals have some badly needed grazing. 

The next day’s march lay first for about 10 miles across a wide valley containing numerous 
low terraces of a very fine grained almost black rock of sedimentary origin. 'I'hen a gentle ascent 
past rounded flat-topped ridges brought us on a wide plateau to a large reed-filled basin watered by 
the springs of Lo-t'o-chUlan. These, about a dozen in number, gather near the western edge of 
a depression close on two miles wide. They arc evidently fed by subterranean drainage from thtr 
chain of hills visible to the west and south-west of Lo-t'o-ch'iian. This chain rising to heights 

* Cf. Futtercr, IViisle Gobi, pp. 18 sq. A somewhat ’ ISy u draugliismun’s error whicli escaped uttentiun, 

higher portion oidMiis range was sighted by us west and Map No. 40. d. 3 shows this name wrongly as Kuo-ti-chuan 

south-west of Lo-t'o-ching ; see Map No. 40. b, c. 3. and that of the springs at Gimp 308 as Lo-l'o-chitig. 
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between about 6,200 and 6,700 feet is probably a part of the fourth Pet-shan range alr^dy referred 
to. It fjorins the southern rim of a big trough-like valley, overlooked on the north by the far more 
imposing Ma-tsun-shan range and close on thirty miles across between the 'ciests of the two. There 
could be no doubt that the Ma-tsun-shan, rising now before us with bold 'conical peaks, whose 
approximate heights, according to clinometrical readings, ranged from 7,040 to 9, 160 ket,'is identical 
with Futterer’s third and highest Pei-shan range. The numerous beds of streams, which descend 
from it draining eastwards, were all found dry when we passed. But they must carry a certain 
amount of subterranean drainage, and this, if it gathers farther east in depressions like that of Lo-t V 
ch'iian, would fully account for the reported extent of Mongol grazing grounds near the Ma-tsun- 
shan. Though we could not spare time to search for these, we had visible proof of their, existence 
in a large camel caravan which we met at Nan-ch*Qan carrying wool from these- Mongol camps 
for Chinese traders. . 

A day’s rest by the springs and luxuriant reed-beds of Lo-t'o-ch'iian was a boon to men and 
beasts alike. Then on September 13th we set out to the north-west on a march -which proved 
distinctly interesting. It took us first over a bare stony Sai covered with the detritus ridges 
that had almost completely worn away. After passing several dry beds, all descending from the 
west, we entered a region of low rocky hillocks, 20 to 30 feet high and of rounded forms, rising 
^ above the sea of detritus. There could be no doubt of their igneous origin, seeing that the rock, 
where I could examine it, was granite and was marked all over with small cavities, the matrices- 
left by the more yielding parts of rock which had subsequently decayed and been carried off under . 
aerial action. After we had proceeded about ii miles the track brought us, amidst these low 
rounded ' kopjes ’, to a tiny oasis of scrub with a solitary small tree which looked like a Jigda 
or Eleagnus. We did not see a well, but the presence of abundant camel droppings pointed to 
a caravan halting-place. Small cairns on hillocks now guided us towards a small gap in the range 
rising before us. Following the north-westerly direction thus indicated for two miles we reached 
the lower edge of a uniform detritus glacis. It was the alluvial fan formed by the streams that 
once descended from the range on either side of the gap towards which our track was leading. 

As we ascended this alluvial fan, the range before us, especially in its western portion, presented 
quite a striking appearance with its serrated crest line and some bold rock pyramids rising fribove 
it. We had Covered about eight miles of this ascent when the approach o( dusk made our guides 
search anxiously for a chance of finding water. Their bewildered state was fully accounted for 
later when we found that the pass towards which we were' moving was not on the route they knew 
of. However, a patch of vegetation half a mile off the track eastwards attracted our attention, ai)d 
there, much to the guides’ relief, we found four or five shallow wells. They were filled with, mild, 
apparently brought down by recent rain, but when one of them was cleared, it yielded an ample 
supply of water, better than any we had tasted since entering the Pei-shan. The position of our • 
night’s camp was at the very foot of the first rocky hills that emerge from the smothering cover of 
detritus. All through the evening a cold gale was blowing down violently from the norths preparing 
us for the change of climatic conditions soon to be encountered. 

The defile through which the ascent led on the morning of September 14th narrowed rapidly > 
it lay between rocky hills, much worn and picturesque, rising to heights of 300 to 500 feet above 
the valley bottom (Fig. 287). The cliffs here showed a strike approximately from NE. to 
with a dip of 80® to the SE., and displayed every mark of far-advanced abrasion by water and 
aerial action. The fact that scrub and tufts of a hardy grass {pile in Turk!) were to be found not 
only at the* bottom of the defile, but also to some height up the slopes, clearly indicat|j|l a diminished 
degree of aridity. The watershed was reached, after a march of about 4 miles, on a small plateau 
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about 300 yards across (Fig, 288), at an elevation of a little over 7,000 feet.* None of the liigher 
points of the fange to the west was here visible. The ground continued almost level for about 
a mile, and here we came upon a herd of mountain sheep peaceably grazing. 

For about three miles the descent led down gently to the north-west in a slightly widening Approach 
valley, brightened by the autumnal tint^ of the still comparatively plentiful scrub and grass. Beyond 
that the valley debouched on to a wide alluvial fan, cut up by very numerous shallow drainage well* 
channels, all dry, and all trending towards NNE. The detritus slope was broken here and there 
by low outcropping ritlges of dark red or black rock, suggesting granite or some closely allied 
rock. Isolated little hillocks also, like those met with south of the range, were to be seen in places 
emerging from the detritus. On approaching a low terrace marked by some cairns, we came 
upon a delightfully green patch, about a quarter of a mile across, with a large well 6 feet deep in 
the middle, holding excellent water. We subsequently ascertained that this tiny oasis encircled 
by detritus hillocks is known as Sha-ching-tzu. 

Our route on September 15th led first ov’er detritus slopes of the same type as those crossed Springs of 
on our descent from the Ma-tsun-shan. Remnants of completely decayed rocky ridges cropf^d out 
here too at interv^als and seemed of the same composition as that met writh to the south of Sha-ching- 
tztf. After about 10 miles’ progress to the NW. we came upon another small patch of luxuriant 
scrub with a shallow well, at an elevation, like the last, of about 6,100 feet, b'rom here our sox- 
' disant guides would persist in going astray to the north. But fortunately after a long search we 
managed to strike again the track still leading to the north-west. It took us first across a bare and 
almost level plain of detritus and then over gently failing ground to a long depression with abundant 
grazing and some springs. Near its western edge, below a well-marked rocky plateau, we found 
six Mongol families encamped with their sheep and cattle, and from them learned that we had 
reached Tsagan-gulu. These Mongols had come from the grazing ground to the south-east along 
the Ma-tsun-shan and were to return there for the winter. They said they knew little or nothing 
of the routes towards Barkul or Hami, and ouf endeavours to secure a guide failed. They, however, 
told us the true names of our last two halting-places, and explained that the well of Lo-t'o-ching, 
for which our Chinese ‘ guides ’ had mistaken .Sha-ching-tzO, lay in reality to the south, on the 
route usually taken by caravans from Chin-t'a towards Ming-shui. This was said to skirt the 
western end of the Ma-tsun-shan and probably passes through a depression in the linaof Futterer's 
third range.® • 

I had found the name of Tsagan-gulu marked in the sketch-map of MM. Grum-Grizhmailo Coxavan 
as a point where, evidently according to information gathered from Mongols, a route leading 
towards Uliassutai, the former Chinese administrative centre far away in outer Mongolia, was 
supposed to cross a route that appeared to be the one we were following. It was therefore of 
interest to learn, just as we were setting out next morning, that a large camel caravan had arrived 
overnight carrying rice and flour from An-hsi to Uliassutai. I f the information was correct it would 
point to there'being wefls or springs to be found also on a line cutting transversely from An-hsi 
across the Pei-shan routes of Futter^r and Grum-Grizhmailo (Obruchefl). 

Having secured welcome supplies in the form of milk and a couple of sheep, we made on March to 
September 16th an easy march of about 16 miles to a well that a Chinese-knowing Mongol had 
spoken of as Liu-kou, The track for the first five miles or so led through abundant scrub with 

* It is of interest to note that the pass by which Professor * Gnun-Grizhmailo’s sketch-map seems to mark such 

Futterer’s route crosses this identicid range, the third of a gap, but evidently only ‘ from native information ' and 
-his reckoning, shows an elevation practically the same, in a position too far east relative to Tsagan-guhi. 
vis. 3,130 metres (6,988 iett ) ; see his p. 17. 
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patches of reeds. The dry channels crossed here as well as at Liu-kou all drained to the north* 
east. Then we passed over a dreary plateau of detritus broken by numerous low and much-decayed 
ridges in which I could recognize granite and seams of quartz. Their strike was difficult to 
determine with any certainty. Liu-kou proved to be a small area of reeds and scrub situated by a 
wide flood-bed at an elevation of 5,896 feet, ..about the -same as that of Tsagan-gulu. The well, 
found practically dry, gave excellent w’ater when deepened. To the west a line of hills could be 
seen at an approximate distance of some twenty miles. Comparison with MM. Grum-Grizhmailo’s 
map made it appear probable that their and M. Potanin’s valley of Yeh-ma-ch’Oan, the last stage 
before Ming-shui, lay to the east of these hills, near the head of the flood-bed by which we were 
encamped. But what the connexion was between these distant hills and, a range rising clearly 
before us to the north-west, I was unable to make out. ’ 

The fairly warm day was brought to a close by an icy gale from the north-north-east, which 
raged all night and blew down one of the surveyors’ tents. When rising by 4 a.m. for the march 
which, I hoped, might carry us to Ming-shui, we all felt as if we had been carried back to the wintry 
Lop Desert. The track led towards a gap in the range that stretched before us from WSW. to ENE. 
After crossing a belt of low hillocks almost buried in detritus, we ascended the glacis of the range 
to its foot at about seven miles from camp. An easy ascent of four miles more in a wide defile 
brought us to a small plateau intersected by a shallow drainage channel running to the north-east. 
The northern rim of this plateau marks the watershed at an elevation of a little under 7,000 feet. 
There can be no doubt that this range, of which the highest point in the vicinity rises to about 
400 feet above the watershed, is identical with the one crossed by MM. Grum-Grizhmailo and 
Obrucheflf north of Yeh-ma-ch'tian and with Professor Futterer’s second Pei-shan range farther 
west.* 

The descent was much shorter, and then the track led us due west' along a wide open valley 
of gravel with very scanty scrub. On the south it was flanked by the range just crossed and on 
the north by another stretching parallel to it from W.SW. to ENE. The latter was clearly recogniz- 
able as the range in a valley of which I knew that Ming-shui lay, and as the eastern continuation of 
Futterer’s first Pei-shan range. The apparent nearness of our immediate goal, on the route from 
.Su-chou to Hami, induced me to pass the small patch of vegetation that the Mongols had mentioned 
to us under the name of Yen-ch'ih (Map No. 40. a. i), and to push on. The fact that all grass there 
seemed to have been grazed, and the Mongols’ statement that Ming-shui was only ' thirty /* ’ farther 
on, influenced this decision. We soon found reason to regret it. Twenty-five miles had been 
covered, with the same icy gale pursuing us all the way, by the time that' we had gained the flat 
saddle of a broad spur connecting the two ranges at the head of the valley. We had still to cross 
a wide basin westwards before we could reach the low but rugged looking hills betw'een which the 
wells of Ming-shui were to be looked for. The descent over the wide and bare detritus slope 
seemed nev^er-ending, and it was quite dark before we arrived at the foot of the hills, and stumbled 
on a dry stream-bed with a big cairn showing above on the sky-line. Somp coarse grass was found 
near the bed, and there we halted for the night, after having covered a distance of 32 miles. The 
camels did not arrive till next morning, some of the animals having broken loose and strayed, and 
the men sent to search in the neighbourhood found only a square walled enclosure in ruins, but 
neither well nor fuel. The gale had somewhat abated in the evening ; yet the bitter cold kept 
most of us awake that night. 

At daybreak our hapless ‘ guides ’ discovered the well of Ming-shui about a mile away, and 

** The height recorded by the Russian travellers for the shows a small plateau on the top of the range with a drainage 

watershed is 7,074 feet. MM. Grum-Grizhmailo's map also bed north-eastwards. 
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when the baggage had rejoined us we moved down to it through a narrow gorge flanked by riocky Well of 
knolls. This presently debouched into a wid^ boulder-strewn basin, enclosed on all sides by boldly ■^^*^**'»* 
shaped hills (Fig. 285). Some of these rise about a thousand feet above the level of the basin, 
for which the mercurial barometer indicated an elevation of ,6,660 feet*. Near the centre of the 
basin was found the well, about 8 feet deep, yielding good water in plenty ; south of it stood a 
ruined mud enclosure, and to the north on a low knoll the remains of a small Chinese shrine. Some 
fair grazing was available for the ponies in thoismall nullahs descending into the basin, and after 
the last trying march an extra day's halt was needed by all. 

At Ming-shui we had struck the route leading from Su-chou via Shih-6rh-tun (Map No. Sui^eyor 
40. c. 5) to Hami, and also the point whence I proposed to detach Surveyor Muhammad Ytiqub 
towards the latter place. By letting him carry a route traverse first along the caravan track from 
Hami and then to the small oases of Tash-bulak and Khotun-tam, our previous survey work to 
the south of the Karlik-tagh would be usefully supplemented ’ (Map No. 37. a, b. 3). From Hami he 
was then to proceed to the depression of the Shona-nor basin where the drainage from the western 
portion *of the Karlik-tagh finds its end, and subsequently to map the route through waterless 
desert to the eastern extremity of the Turfan district. Though the caravan track towards Tl ami 
was likely to be w'ell marked and the younger of our tw-o Chinese, whom I proposed to send with 
the Surveyor, stated that he was familiar with it, detailed written instructions were needed to 
safeguard the little party from possible mishap ; for experience had unfortunately shown that 
the young Surveyor, though very ^timable and plucky, could not be trusted to carry out exploratory 
work alone with safety. So there was plenty of work to keep me busy during this short halt, besides 
resting my injured leg. Strained perhaps by such short attempts at walking as were necessary 
for the direction of the plane-table work, &c., it had shown little signs of improvement during the 
month that had passed since our start from Kan-chou. 

Section II.— ACROSS THE EASTERNMOST T'lEN-SHAN 

.• On September 20th both our parties started from Ming-shui after a halt which, in spite of the Uncertain- 
bitterly cold north wind blowing almost uninterruptedly, had been refreshing for us all. I did not tics of route, 
disguise to myself that the last portion of the journey still before us might have its frying parts. 

My aim was to cross that wholly unexplored eastern extremity of the T'ien-shan which lies beyond 
the snowy portion of the Karlik-tagh range and thus to make my way to Bai, which the Russian 
maps and Mr. Carruthers' survey showed as the last permanently inhabited place to the north- 
east of that range. Thence I proposed to skirt the northern slopes of the Karlik-tagh to the towns 
of Barkul and Guchen over ground comparatively well known. The map of MM. Grum-Grizh- 
mailo and also the Russian Trans-irontier Map marked, indeed, a route derived from native 
information which might take us in the desired direction from Ming-shui. But as these records 
showed very considerable discrepancies as regards the positions of the localities named and the 
distances between them,* I was not disposed to place much reliance on such scant indications as 
they afforded. Still less confidence could be reposed on the local knowledge of our remaining 
Chinese ‘guide’, who, indeed, stated that he had once marched with camels from Ming-shui to 
Bafkuli but could not indicate any stages identifiable on the map — where a map was available. 

However, the general direction to be followed lay clearly to the north-west, and this we followed Snows of 
together down the valley from Ming-shui for a distance of over three miles from Camp 213. There J^*^*^* 
the well-marked caravan-track towards Hami diverged from the dry stream-bed in a westerly sighted, 

3 V 


^ See Map No. 37. a-d. 3, 4. 
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direction, whileanother rather indistinct track continued along the latter north-westwards.^ Separat- 
ing here from Muliammad Yaqub we continued to descend the gradually widening valley. At 
a point about 8 miles from Ming-shui camp, the bold conical hills of an outer chain receded on the 
western side and allowed us to sight far away in the distance the glittering snowy crest of the 
Karlik-tagh. The distance separating us from its nearest point proved to be still fully a hundred 
miles. All the same it was a most encouraging vision and remained a guiding mark on this and 
the next march. 

Farther on the descent continued over a gently sloping stony plateau. After a march of 
19 miles we pitched camp at a point where we found a well only two or three feet deep in a shallow 
bed (Map No. 37. d. 4). Our Chinese called the spot Tung-irh-skan, A short distance before 
reaching it we passed through what looked like a gap in an outer chain of hills. Though not rising 
high above the valley bottom, they looked picturesque with their bold conical forms and much- 
eroded black slopes (Fig. 284). There seemed to be a good deal of scrub at their foot, and a herd 
of Kulans or wild asses was seen grazing on it. One of them was successfully stalked by Afraz-gul. 

On September 21st a long march, impressive in its monotony, took us down, along the same 
Ming^-shui drainage, over the detritus-covered northern glacis of the Pei-shan. The hills, still 
rising near Tung-drh-shan to a conspicuous hill-cone about 6,760 feet in height, sank away more 
and more under that vast covering of detritus and gravel which overlies the northern foot of the 
Pei-shan mountain system. In the distance beyond the last rocky ridges cropping out from the 
vast expanse of detritus could be seen the higher line of the first Pei-shan range west of Ming-shui. 
Saxaul bushes and low thorny scrub were growing plentifully among shallow beds, which, no doubt, 
at intervals carry occasional floods from the mountains. 

Towards the end of the march the valley bottom along which we were moving became more 
and more trough-like ; it was flanked on either side by well-marked terraces. The track kept on 
the gravel Sai above them and brought us, after a march of about 25 miles, to where the trough 
widened into a reed-covered depression about two miles long. In it we found a large spring, 
flowing open for a distance of about 70 yards and farther on disappearing in a marshy thicket of 
reeds. The spring, which our Mao-mei informants had mentioned by the name of Chih-irh-ch* 1 ian, 
is evidently fed by the subterranean drainage of the Ming-shui valley. Our camp was pit/;hed 
on a sAor-covered bank above the spring, at an elevation of 4,020 feet above sea-level. The day's 
march had meant a descent of close on 1,800 feet from Tung-6rh-shan. This, together with the 
appearance of the ground ahead, left no doubt that we had now reached that extensive depression 
which the An-hsi-Hami road crocses near the station of Yen-tun (Map No. 37. a. 4), and which 
has been designated in consequence the trough of Yen-tun.* It marks sharply the dividing line 
between the Pei-shan and T'ien-shan systems and terminates in an as yet unexplored portion 
of the western Pei-shan. 

On the morning of September 22nd we continued our march north-westwards on the detritus 
covered terrace above the left bank of the wide dry bed. A branch of it coming from the south that 
had to be crossed close to camp was hollowed out to a depth of 30 feet. The main bed with which it 
united was close on three-quarters of a mile wide, and after running north-west for about four miles 
from C. 215 turned to the west. We crossed it about a mile farther down and soon passed beyond it 
into a maze of small eroded ridges of granite holding little nullahs, filled with scrub, between them. 
It was the last offshoot of the spur that we had skirted along its western side on the way down. After 

* The point of junction of the two routes was found bed is made therein to take, farther down, a turn to the 

correctly marked in MM. Grum-Grizhmailo’s route map. west, a wrong course reproduced also in the F^tterer map. 

But, by an erroneous conjecture, the course of the Ming-shui * See Futterer, Wiiste Gobi, p. ro. 
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passing this somewhat higher ground we came upon a dry deep-cut bed, about 30 yards across, 
which seemed to have its head in hills far away to the east. Its direction pointed to a junction lower 
down with the trough coming from Chin-erh-ch*uan. 

Beyond this the broken ground became level and then sloped down gently to a wide fan-like A dried- 
basin of gravel covered with scrub and furrowed by numerous shallow channels. These were all “P dv®*’ 
descending southward from the hills and thus carrying T*ien-shan drainage. Unfortunately 
a haze, perhaps brought by the light north-westerly wind, had hid all distant mountains since the 
morning. Near the first larger channel the aneroid indicated an elevation of 4, 100 feet, only slightly 
higher than that of Chin-erh-ch'uan. The general direction followed by all these drainage beds 
was south-westerly, and this makes it quite certain that they, too, join the ‘Yen-tun trough ’, which 
the route from Ming-sHui to Hami crosses near the halting-place of Wu-t'ung-wo-tztt (Map No. 37. 
c. 4), about twenty miles farther to the south-west.® It will need further surveys to decide from 
which side this big dried-up river system of the ‘ Yen-tun trough ’ received its chief tributaries. So 
much, however, is certain, that the area once drained by it extends much farther to the east than 
is show^ by former maps. 

We had moved to the north-west for more than twelve miles across the very gently rising First 
glacis of gravel before we reached the first foot-hills of the T'ien-shan. Passing up a defile about 
300 yards wide at its bottom we came, after a vain search for water by our guide in a side valley north- 
westwards, upon a group of Toghraks and, close by, a spring amidst reed-beds. Its discovery was 
doubly welcome, for all traces of a track had disappeared since we left the gravel Sai. The view 
opening here northward across a plateau was wide. But the boldly serrated range that it showed 
in the distance raised doubts as to how, in the absence of reliable guidance, we should find a passage 
across it practicable for our already hard-tried camels. 

On the morning of September 23rd our ' ta-lu-ti ’ appeared to have recovered from his bewilder- Water and 
ment and stoutly declared that he recognized the halting-place of Ta-hsi-k'ou, mentioned in the 
itinerary obtained at Mao-mei, in the spring at which we had camped. Stating that he now 
remembered his bearings, he led on across the plateau to the north-west. As this direction was 
evidently not such as to take us far away from Bai, our goal to the north of the range, I was ready 
to follow it. Eor seven miles we traversed a gently rising plateau, covered for the most part with 
detritus, from which there emerged clusters of low rocky ridges and knolls of what looked like 
trachyte. Then we struck a narrow Wadi-like nullah, with sandy bottom and abundant scrub 
along its banks. The cliffs on either sidp rose steeply to over a hundred feet and showed a strike 
from NW. to SE. with an almost vertical dip. Their faces, like those of the exposed rocks that we 
subsequently came upon, were far less decomposed than the hill-sides we had passed in the Pei-shan. 

We had advanced another three miles when the bottom of the valley widened, and the sand in what 
obviously was the bed of a temporal’y stream showed signs of moisture. On digging holes here 
we came upon deliciously fresh water at a depth of less than one foot. Equally encouraging 
was it to find ^od grazing for the ponies along the banks, and even some bushes of late-flowering 
wild roses. 

As we ascended the valley farther, these signs of a comparatively moister climate continued. Herdsmen’s 
and when we had passed a reed-sheltered spring and some rough enclosures near it which looked shelters, 
like herdsmen’s shelters, we began to hope that the faint track we w’ere following would prove to 

* Wu-fung-wo-tsA of Muhammad Y&qub’s traverse is 1,300 metres, the elevation shown for Utun-oszu. The aneroid 

identical with Utun-ossu of Professor Futterer. In view readings on our Pei-slian route were checked by mercurial 

of the concordant heights of Chin-^h-ch*Qan (4,020 feet) barometer at several points and were found very consistent 

and the point marked with 4,100 on our route (l^p No. 37. with the latter ; see Memoir on Maps, p. 153. 
c. 3), Wu-t*ung-wo-tztt probably lies considerably lower than 
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be the way across the range that we had so eagerly desired. It was a hope which proved well founded 
in the end. But its fulfilment was delayed. When we had covered some eighteen miles and found 
ourselves at what seemed the very head of the valley, our ‘ guide so confident before, declared 
that he had mistaken his course and that the true route had been left behind in a side valley leading 
northward near the point where we first had found water. Uncertain whether we should find water 
in the highest portion of the valley still before us or beyond it, we felt obliged to turn back for that 
night to the spring that we had passed near the rough shelters. 

At this Camp 217 I decided to sacrifice a day to tracing, if possible, the regular caravan track 
which our * guide ’ felt quite sure we could strike again by moving a short distance south-eastwards. 
There is no need to describe here at length the details of the Odyssey that ensued, enlivened as it 
was by a succession of incidents caused by the queer and in the end almost frantic behaviour of 
our poor ' It will be enough to record that after first moving down the valley and then 

searching a plateau to the east, intersected by branches of the same drainage bed, we found indeed 
abundance of grazing for camels and marks of its having been visited, but no trace of a route leading 
across the range. Our hapless ‘ guide now inflamed with a kind of desperate obstinacy, cohtinued 
to drag us south-eastwards for another seven miles across a much-broken plateau, previously 
hidden by a low spur. Then the position reached relatively to the alleged ‘Ta-hsi-k'ou ' made it 
quite certain that no track leading from the latter point northward could possibly have escaped us. 
Satisfied in this respect I turned back to the valley where we had been lucky enough to find water, 
glad to let our ponies enjoy the fine grass that it offered near Camp 218. 

The fate of our ‘ guide ’ now gave rise to anxiety. In his vain search for his ta-lu, he had 
continued to rush ahead, and the two men sent after him had failed to catch him up before dark. 
However, after daybreak he rejoined us, with the sullen despair of a man who knew that the line 
I decided to follow north-westwards was bound to take us into impossible ground and end in our 
destruction in waterless ‘ Gobi '. A variety of considerations led me subsequently to conclude that 
the ‘ high road ’ which the unfortunate man so desperately strove to bring us back to lay indeed 
much farther to the east. But we had probably lost it already at the spring of Chin-erh-ch'iian. 
One of my Turk! followers subsequently reported that while looking after the ponies there, he had 
noticed a broad track leading off to the north. It must be left for some future traveller to a3certain 
whether this information gives the clue to the true line followed by the caravan route towards Bai. 

On September 25th we once more ascended the valley to its head. Before our start I took 
care to make sure that our two iron water-tanks were properly filled, and in addition to this regular 
provision, water was also taken in ‘the available goatskins. As we again approached the head of 
the valley, I noticed on our right a big wall of almost vertical cliffs, over 80 feet high. The rocks, 
red in colour and suggesting coarse sandstone, showed clear stratification and a strike from east 
to west. After having covered nine miles from Camp 218 w6 reached a flat saddle at a height of 
a little under 6,000 feet, offering an open view towards the Karlik-tagh proper and the southern 
slopes of its eastern continuation. A cap of clouds was hiding the snow peaks from view. The 
divide on the saddle lay between the valley we had followed and another draining south-westwards. 
So my relief was great when the track, such as it was, turned to the north-west, keeping along a 
succession of small plateaus separated by low rocky ridges. It was skirting the steep slopes of 
a massif that rose, on the east, to over 9,200 feet in height. Here, too, the stone seemed the same 
coarse red sandstone striking west to east. Then, after having thus covered some three miles, we 
reached what manifestly was the true watershed on the axis of the range at an elevation of 6,000 
feet (Map^No. 37. c. 3). When the valley that we entered on the other side was found to descend 
north-north-west, hope rose high that it would offer us the desired access to Bai. 
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The descent was gentle at first, with low cliffs on either side and the scrub-covered gi'ound 
between them fairly open. Some mountain sheep were sighted and also big coveys of partridges. But 
at a distance of about a mile the valley bottom turned into a deep-cut gorge, with steep rock walls 
rising hundreds of feet on either side. The cliffs consisted of granite striking WNW.-ESE. with an 
almost vertical dip. The rock walls and the narrow bottom were quite bare of vegetation, except at 
one point about four miles from the watershed where a bed of reeds was found at the mouth of a side 
gully (Fig. 295). The gorge wound more and more as it descended and the rock coulisses seemed often 
to close in completely. Accordingly when dusk obliged us to halt, in the narrow bottom of the gorge, 
I was not free from anxiety lest it might, perhaps, end in a couloir impracticable for laden camels. 
No cairns of the Chinese sort to mark a route had been noticed anywhere along the day's march. 
But the men drew hope from the sight here and there of little stone heaps blocking turns into wrong 
gullies after the fashion prevailing in Turkestan. It meant for them a return from the region of the 
heathen ‘ Khitai The gorge all the way down recalled scenery such as I had seen near Ara-tam 
at the southern foot of the Karlik-tagh and between the depression of Turfan and the Kara-shahr 
valley.* There could be no doubt that we were in mountains belonging to the T'ien-shan system. 

The north-eastern trend that the gorge had been taking had caused some uneasiness Both to 
Lai Singh and myself ; for it seemed likely to take us farther away from the assumed position of 
Bai, where alone we could now hope to find water. The disappearance, moreover, of all traces of 
a track for some distance back raised doubts whether the exit from this gloomy gorge, as far as 
our camels were concerned, might not lie through some gully on either side. However, when 
we had continued our march on the morning of September 26th for about two and a half miles, 
relief came at last. Ismail, one of my Yarkand! followers, stimulated to unwonted initiative by 
the common anxiety, had climbed the cliffs to the west of the gorge and was heard thence shouting 
excitedly. On rejoining he reported that he hatl seen a wide unbroken .Sai beyond the nigged 
spur above us and far away in the distance a dark spot which he took for trees and houses. As we 
moved down, the flanking spur on the left soon grew less rugged, and at one point a gully was 
found which allowed the ponies carrying my litter to gain the crest. 

There a vast view unfolded itself before us. To the west and west-north-west the snowy peaks of 
th^Karlik-tagh far away rose in perfect clearness, the northern slope of th(! range <lown to about 
9,000 feet powdered with what obviously was fresh snow from a recent storm. A tx)nfusctl mass 
of black spurs was seen descending from them towards a bare plateau ; this was cut through by 
a valley evidently containing the stream^that carries water to the outlying settlements of Adak and 
N 5 m. Beyond this plateau to the north-west rose another and*still more distant snowy range — the 
mountains overlooking Barkul. Behind us to the south-west and south barren foot-hills (Mg. 286) 
masked the height of the eastern continuation of the Karlik-tagh. Almost due north our binoculars 
showed a dark patch of cultivation Which was evidently Bai, the goal towards which we had been 
steering. Deceptive as I knew the bare Sai to be that stretched unbroken towards it, it was clear 
that Bai lay much lower than where we stood (4,450 feet above sea-level by aneroid), though the 
latest map in my hands* placed it at 6,000 feet. Impressive in the uniformity of its vast expanse 
was the view to the north-east. There one huge desert valley of gravel seemed to stretch away 
to the foot of misty hill chains, fading away into Mongolia and clearly forming part of the Altai. 

I could scarcely have gained elsewhere an impression more comprehensive of the varied character 
of the ground comprised in the great region north of the T'ien-shan for which the name of Dzungaria 
offers itself as a convenient designation. 

An easy descent of eleven mile** over the gentle Sai of bare gravel brought us to the first vegeta- 
tion on a clayey steppe dotted with tiny tamarisk-cones. The sand lay all heaped up behind them 
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to th9 north*east, clear proof that * aspiration ’ was drawing the prevailing winds down from the 
cold heights of the ' Snowy Mountains Then a mile farther on came a steep drop into a reed- 
filled bay where a subterranean flow of water was gathering in marshy springs, and Anally we 
arrived at the straggling little village, almost hidden as we came close to it by the banks of the deep* 
cut trough in which it is situated. It was a great relief to meet at once with a hearty Turk! welcome 
and to be assured that it was really Bai, a village administered from Hami. To have reached it 
after nearly four weeks of continuous desert travel without the loss of a single animal was no small 
satisfaction. Our poor Chinese * guide * had almost to the last persisted in believing that the place 
we were marching down to was but an illusion created by deceptive spirits. 

‘ TSghlik ’ Though Bai is probably the easternmost settled place in Dzungaria everything seemed closely 
to reflect the conditions of life with which the Tarim basin had made me familiar. To that still 
distant ground I felt carried back during the pleasant day of halt that we spent here, with my tent 
sheltered in a small orchard where the fruit trees were still in full leaf. The water irrigating the 
Aelds and gardens is all ^ara-su, derived from springs rising a short distance higher up in the wide 
drainage bed. Its volume as measured at the village mill was only two cubic feet per secon*d. No 
flood ^ater from the mountains was said ever to reach the village lands, and from their position 
in the very bed this statement appeared to be correct. Of the half-dozen places with cultivation to 
be found north of the Karlik-tagh and belonging to Hami, Aturuk, our next stage westwards, which 
comprised about a hundred households, was described as the largest, Bai itself counting about 
Afty. But the numerous camps of more or less nomadic Turk! families grazing their flocks and 
herds in the valleys and on the lower slopes of the Karlik-tagh farther west probably represent 
a very considerable addition to the population of this small but distinctly interesting submontane 
tract. In spite of the semi-Chinese dress adopted by the men, these ‘ Taghliks ’ or hill people 
appeared to me to have retained a great deal more of genuine Turk! speech and ways than their 
fellow subjects under the Wang of Hami, in the oases south of the range. 

Routes About the route from the Kan-su side I did not succeed in eliciting any clear information. 

from Bai. Apparently the rare caravans proceeding by this route to Barkul do not touch Bai, but keeping 
closer to the foot of the mountains move direct towards AtOriik, where grazing, food supplies, &c., 
are abundant. But how we failed to come upon their track on our descent towards. Bai remained 
puzzling. That people from Bai graze their camels and donkeys during the summer in a portion 
of the range through which we had made our way was acknowledged. Omiir-tagh appeared to 
be the general name given to it, and the existence of sp^'ings at two points known as Chagan- 
burgase-bulak and Kutghoi-bulak,- evidently Mongol designations, was mentioned. Of routes 
passing north-eastwards into the Mongolian * Gobi ’ the people of Bai could, or would, give no 
information. But of their existence there could be little doubt, and the ruined fort found close 
to the south-western end of the cultivated ground and near the springs already referred to was 
obviously meant to guard the approach from that side. From the report and the photographs 
brought by Afraz-gul, whom I sent for a preliminary inspection, it appeared mani'festly Chinese 
and of no great age.* Probably it was meant to shelter one of those posts by which the Chinese, 
during their struggles with the Dzungars under the Emperors R'ang-hsi and Ch’ien-lung, protected 
their newly won foothold at Hami, essential for the conquest of Hsin-chiang. 

* Afr&z-gul’s sketch shows the fort as a square circumvalla- of rows of barrack-like small quarters, all badly decayed, 

tion, measuring about 320 feet on each side of the interior TSsh-bulak (Map No. 37. A. 3) was another such post, 

and entered through gates in the middle of the north and established by the Chinese and still garrisoned recently, 

south faces. Rectangular bastions project at the four comers. for the purpose of guarding the southern issue of the route 

The walls of stamped clay are 8 feet thick and of no great crossing the Kailik-tfigh from the side of Bai and AtOrilk. 
height. Parallel to the walls were traceable wall-foundations 
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This brings us finally to the question what part the route followed by us from Mao•m^i and Use of 
Chin>t'a to Ming-shui, and thence bifurcating towards Hami and Bai, might have played in the 
history of China's relations with the region along the easternmost extremity of the T'ien-shan. Ming-^ui. 
Whether any references to its use can be traced in Chinese historical records is a question which 
must be left to others to determine. But judging from the physical conditions now prevailing along 
it we may, I believe, safely assume that it could never have competed in importance, for the purpose 
of general traffic and military movements, with the route crossing the Pei-shan desert between 
An-hsi and Hami. This is sufficiently proved by the fact that the number of marches to be covered 
between places possessed of cultivation is nearly twice as great on the route we followed as 
on the latter. 

At the same time it is certain that the track we followed could not have offered any serious 
obstacles to the movements of small bodies of hardy nomads bent on raids upon the Kan-su marches, 
nor even to tribal treks on a minor scale in either direction. As long as security was assured by 
an established power controlling the territories both south and north of the Pei-shan, a certain 
amouiit of trade carried solely on camels might always have made use of this and the parallel routes 
farther west in preference to the ' high road ’. Grazing along the latter must necessarily have 
been far more restricted, not merely on account of the increasing aridity of the ground as it 
approaches the absolute wastes that stretch north of the terminal Su-lo-ho valley, but also as a 
result of the inroads that continuous traffic would inevitably make upon the scanty patches of 
vegetation to be found at the rare wells or springs. 

Section III.— PAST THE KARLIK-TAGH AND BARKUL 

From Bai I started on September 28th on the journey that in a space of four weeks carried Journey 
me westwards along the northern foot of the T'ien-shan as far as the site of the ancient Pei-ting 
near Guchen, and thence south across the snow-covered portion of the range down to the Turfan T'icn-ihan. 
depression. This was to serve as our base during the winter, and we must reach it rapidly, having 
regard to thje time that the work there awaiting us w'ould probably require. The direct route which 
we were obliged to follow led for the most part over ground the topography of which was com- 
panatively well known, and hence offered little opportunity for fresh exploration except in its con- 
cluding portion. Yet a special historical and geographical interest made me anxious to sec as much 
as circumstances would permit of the ground to the north of the T'ien-shan ; for physical features, 
which in some respects curiously recalled those of another true land of passage, the region along 
the northern foot of the Nan^shan, had caused it to play an important part in great historical 
migrations, such as those which carried westwards the Great YUeh-chih or Indo-Scythians, the 
Huns and Turks. 

To the west of the pass connecting Hami with Barkul our route necessarily followed the well- 
known high rqad connecting Hami with all the chief places along the southern part of Dzungaria. 

It has served as an important artery of traffic whenever China’s trade and political control extended 
into Central Asia, and it has been frequently taken by modern travellers. To the east of the pass, 
likewise, the physical character of the ground we traversed along the foot of the Karlik-tagh had 
been previously examined with care by a very competent student, Mr. Carruthers.* It will therefore 
be possible for me to deal briefly with our journey as far as Guchen and to restrict more detailed 
observations to such points as have a direct bearing on the historical past of this region. 

Our first march from Bai to AtUrtik, the largest village north of the Karlik-tagh, served aptly March to 
to illustrate the change to the less arid climatic conditions that favour the tracts along the T'ien-shan 

' See CaiTttthers, Unknown MongoUo, ii. pp. 531 sqq. 
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to thcf west. For when, after a long ascent along the gravel glacis of a barren outer range running 
parallel to the Karlik-tagh, we dropped down into the valley westward, we found village lands 
abundantly watered by lively streams. They come down straight from small glaciers and permanent 
snow-helds that crown the crest of the Karlik-tagh down to about 12,000 feet above sea-level. The 
amount of drainage they carry is sufficiently indicated by the fact that the small river formed below 
Atiirtik, after breaking through thfe outer range, contains enough water to irrigate the fields of 
N 6m, a village situated at the foot of the outer range some thirty miles farther down. The abundance 
of grazing on the northern slopes of the Karlik-tagh was brought home to me by the admission of 
Abdul Niaz, our host, the headman of Aturiik, that he kept there some three hundred ponies of his 
own, besides a large flock of sheep. The number of sheep belonging to the Wang of Hami that are 
grazed there was put at over ten thousand. It was said that snow lay at Atiiruk for close on four 
months to a depth of two or three feet, and that rain was fairly frequent during the summer. During 
the winter months all the flocks and herds move down to the valleys of the outer range northwards, 
where the snow-fall is sufficient for their watering and vegetation is abundant. The comfort, 
amounting almost to rustic luxury, that we found under Abdul Niaz Dogha’s hospitable rdbf well 
illustrated the wealth derived from conditions so favourable to grazing. 

Next day we continued our journey westwards towards the basin of the lake known as Tur-kSl} 
Passing in full view of the snows of the Karlik-tagh (Fig. 289), we found abundant scrub and short 
grass even on the stony plateau of Kara-singir (Map No. 37. a . 2), close on 7,000 feet above sea- 
level, which separates the basin from the Atiiruk valley. I received the same impression of nomadic 
ease and wealth when halting that night at the camp of the ‘ Dogha ' (Darogha) of the Tur-kol 
‘ Taghliks *, which lay at that time above the Turgan-gol stream. His people were also growing 
oats on patches of cultivation lower down towards the lake. But the mud huts built near these 
were not permanently occupied, and the whole little community was by November moving its 
‘ Ak-ois ’ to the valleys north of the outer range for winter pasture. Winter was evidently close 
at hand, and the Turgan-gol was half-frozen when we left this pleasant Turk! encampment. 

On the long march of some thirty-two miles, which on September 30th carried us across the 
watershed dividing the basins of the lakes of Tur-kol and Barkul, we had striking proof of the 
abundant grazing that this ground affords and of the changed climatic conditions that account 
for it. A wide belt of rich grass land encircled the lake and its fringe of spring-fed marshes, and 
horses belonging to the Wang of Hami were grazing here in large numbers. The wide valley of 
Olugoi (Map No. 34. d. i, 2), which was seen descending from the north-west towards the lake, 
was stated also to provide ample grazing. Its streams drain the southern slopes of the previously 
mentioned outer range. This rises at the head of the valley to heights of well over 1 1,000 feet, and 
the highest portion of its crest was said to retain snow all through the summer. At the time of our 
passage, fresh snow covered its slopes to a much lower level, hs it did those of the Karlik-tagh to 
the south. The watershed towards the basin of Barkul is formed by a broad spur jutting out from 
the Karlik-tagh to the north-west (Map No. 34. d. 2), and as we moved up to it oVier a stony Sai 
on which scrub grew in plenty, conifer forest was seen to clothe the slopes down to about five 
hundred feet above the almost flat saddle (7,290 feet). Such forest growth, which probably consisted 
in the main of firs, remained within constant sight on the subsequent marches to Barkul and also 
for a considerable distance beyond, as seen in Map No. 34. It here covers the northern slopes of 
the T*ien-shan between the elevations of about 9,000 and 7,500 feet and offers ocular demonstration 
of the great climatic divide that is formed by the crest of the range ; for no forest growth whatever 

* This is the name of the lake as I heard it usually pronounced ; Tor-kol is another form also used. For an early Chmese 
designation, see below,, p. 541. 
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is to be found along its southern slopes all the way from the Karlik-tagh east and north of Haini 
to the mountains above the Turfan basin. 

The view opening westwards from the broad grass-covered saddle was extensive and most 
striking in its contrast with what I remembered seeing, on my passage in 1907, of the dreary wastes 
of stone or gravel between Hami and Pichan. The open valley that slopes down towards the 
lake of Ba'rkul between the ranges north and south displays a wide expanse of flat grass land at 
its bottom, and above it either forest-clad slopes or rolling downs covered with vegetation.® Con- 
sidering that this great valley of Barkul stretches fully a hundred miles from east to west and that 
its width, as measured between the crest of the two bordering ranges, is as much as thirty miles, 
it is easy to realize the economic importance that a distinctly moister climate must impart to it, 
whether it is held by nomads or a settled population. 

In the easternmost portion of the valley, extending to about 93° 30' longitude, the greater 
elevation necessarily makes the land chiefly profitable for grazing. We accordingly found this 
tract, of which the grazing grounds of Narin-kiir are the centre, held by Turki ‘ Taghliks ’, suhje^cts 
of the -Wang of Hami, living in felt tents and moving their cainj)s according to the seasons. It 
was easy to gather some idea of the extent of the flocks and herds owned by tlwir headmen from 
the comfort and comparative wealth displayed at the summer quarters of one of them, the ' Kurmal ' 
SUrtik Niaz, who hospitably received us at Kutarlik. Large stacks of wool, skins, &c., were there 
awaiting disposal to enterprising Kashgarliks, who trade from Barkul to distant .Siberian markets. 

There was a complete and significant change in the ethnic setting when on October 2nd, after 
camping at Shor-bulak, to the west of Narin-kiir, we left behind us the last felt tents of the hill 
nomads and passed out of the Wang of Hami’s territory near a lively stream that llowc'd from a 
thickly wooded side valley lying to the south-east. The steadily widening plain at the bottom of 
the valley aflbrded grazing grounds as rich as those we had previously passed ; but hence onwards 
no flocks or herds were to be seen, only scattered patches of well-tilled fields with small groups of farms 
unmistakably built and occupied by Chinese settlers. The aspect of the country remained the same 
all the way to the roadside station of K'ou-ssu (Map No. 34. r. i), where we struck the highway 
from Hami, and also during the long march of the next day, which under a grey wintry sky, with 
snow clouds hanging over the mountains, brought us to the town of Barkul. The crest of the high 
ratllfe to the south is under permanent snow practically all the way from west of the Barkul-dawan 
(Map No. 34, D. 2) to above Barkul town. Numerous streams descending from it giw verdure to 
the slopes below the broad zone of conifer forest, which here reaches down to a level of about 7,000 
feet; and where they d'ebouch into the valley plain they provitfe abundant water for the irrigation 
of village lands. 

The limited extent of the lands actually under cultivation in this wide fertile valley, the total 
absence of the flocks and herds for which it is so obviously w’ell adapted, and finally its present 
occupation exclusively by Chinese, all these existing conditions find their ready explanation in 
the historical p'ast of Backul. This past is itself the outcome of the valley’s geographical position. 
It will therefore be convenient to consider the geographical facts first before we briefly review the 
available data regarding the role played by Barkul in early and in recent phases of China’s relations 
with the regions on either side of the T'ien-shan. The basin of Barkul, like the much smaller basin 
of the Tur-kol adjoining it on the east, owes its existence to the T'ien-shan mountain system ; 
this for a considerable distance farther west is represented by a single chain of no great height, but 
rises here, between the approximate longitudes of 92*^ and 94" 30', in two parallel ranges and 

* There was -plenty of fir forest to be seen also in the and north-east, though the map (.\o. 34. n, i), through a 
small valleys iltiscending towards N&rin-kiif from the north draughtsman’s error, does not mark it. 
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encloses those basins. The southern range, which lies in the main axis of the T'ien*shan, here 
attains heights which, for distances of about thirty-five miles in the case of the Barkul-tagh (Map 
No. 34. B, c. 2) and about twenty-six miles in that of the Karlik-tagh, rise well above the permanent 
snow line and culminate in a few peaks of close on or slightly over 14,000 feet. The range to the 
north, for which I was unable to ascertain any general name,* also has, in its central portion, a crest 
line of over 1 1,000 feet (Map No. 34. d. i) and in places probably carries patches of permanent snow. 

The great height of the southern range assures to it and the basins along its northern side much 
more precipitation than is received by the northern slopes of those portions of the same range which 
lie to the east of the Kaylik-tagh or to the west of the Barkul basin. The moister climate thus 
secured manifests itself not merely in the thick belt of conifer forest already .referred to, which lines 
the northern slopes of the range between the longitudes mentioned, but also in the abundance of 
pasture to be found farther down and all along the bottom of the basins. The fact that the Barkul 
basin falls nowhere much below 5,000 feet, while that of the Tur-kol lies throughout over 6,000 
feet, contributes to produce here climatic conditions far more favourable to pastoral life than could 
possibly be found either to the south or north of the basins. Of the ground northwards little is 
known beyond the fact that it lies much low'er, and that though strings of wells make this ‘ Gobi ' 
passable along certain lines, it affords but very poor grazing until the hills to the south-east of 
Kobdo, outliers of the Altai, are reached. 

Of the region which stretches south of the Barkul-tagh it can be safely asserted that, as the 
surveys recorded in Map No. 34 show, it is all a waste of stone, gravel and sand except where subsoil 
water, gathering below the utterly barren glacis of the range, permits the creation of such small 
irrigated oases as are to be found between Taranchi and Hami (Map No. 34. b. 2, 3 ; r. 3). What 
patches of desert vegetation are to be found near them are barely sufficient for the needs of the traffic 
moving along the Hami-Turfan high road and for the winter grazing of the modest flocks owned 
by these small settlements.® Similar conditions prevail around Hami and eastwards, the few 
oases including Hami being limited in extent owing to the scanty amount of water available from 
the Karlik-tagh for purposes of cultivation, while the southern slopes of the range a.re extremely 
rugged and except in the narrow deep-cut valleys quite barren.® 

From the geographical facts thus indicated in their broad outlines two conclusions of historical 
import may safely be drawn. One is that the Barkul basin with its easterly adjunct must alwuys 
have exercised a special attraction for nomadic tribes in occupation, whether temporary or pro- 
longed, of adjacent parts of south-western Mongolia. The other inference equally obvious is that 
the presence of such nomadic, and^as such necessarily warlike, neighbours in this basin must have 
constituted a constant and very serious danger to the oases to the south, and also to such trade 
and traffic as might find their way along the route leading through them. Physical conditions have 
always restricted these oases to an area too small to support a population large enough to defend 
itself. At the same time the range rising above them could not afford them adequate protection 
against raids and attacks from the north ; for the pass known as the Barkul-dawan, about 9,200 
feet above sea-level (Map No. 34. d. 2), is never completely cjosed by snow and is easy enough to 
be practicable for carts during the greater part of the year. This pass gives convenient access from 
the eastern end of the Barkul basin straight to the main oasis of Hami and all the neighbouring 


* To the portion which lies between the Tur-kol in the 
east and Narin-kiir in the west, I heard the designation of 
Kok-tun applied. 

* For a Itricf description of tills ground, see Serindia, iii. 
pp. 1154 sqq. 


* For some account of the geographical conditions 
affecting the H&mi oasis and the region along the foot of the 
Karlik-t&gh, cf. Serindia, iii. pp. 1147 sqq.; also Desert 
Cathay, ii. pp, 345 sqq. 
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settlements.’ In addition to this pass, through which runs the fiigh road between Hami and ^arkul, 
there are others on either side, crossing the depression betw'een the snowy portions of the range and 
likewise practicable for horsemen, except perhaps in the depth of winter»* 

Geographical factors thus establish a strategic relation between Hami and the Barkul basin ; 
and it follows from this relation that the route which leads through Hami and provides the most 
direct and easiest line of access from the Kan-su marches to the tracts on either side of the T'ien-shan, 
cannot be kept safely open for traffic and trade, unless the Barkul basin is also brought under 
effective control. All that we know from Chinese records about the history, both ancient and 
modern, of these two territories fully illustrates the nexus between them and its bearing upon the 
use of the important desert route from the direction of An-hsi and Tun-huang. 


Section. IV.—HISTORICAL RELATIONS BETVVEEN BARKUL AND HAMI 


The evidence afforded by the P'ormcr Han Annals in respect of the historical nexus that 
geographical facts have.* established between Barkul and Hatni is not less significant because it 
is negative. \Vc know that during the period of nearly two centuries which followed tlK; first 
expansion of Chinese trade and political influence towards the Tarim basin under the Emperor 
Han Wu-ti from 121 u. c. onwards, the Hsiung-nu or Huns, though driven by the Chinese o\it 
of the passage land along the northern foot of the Nan-shan, yet maintaincxl their power unbroken 
to the north of the T'ien-shan. rhence they were able repeatedly to threaten, not only the Chinese 
control over the oases of the Tarim basin, but also the far-stretched line of communication which 
connected them through the Lop Desert with the wcst<*rnmost marches of Kan-su : it was to safe- 
guard this line from their attacks that the Han Limes was pushetl forward beyond 'run-huang.* 
Throughout that period, which extended to the downfall of tlur Former Han dynasty soon after 
the beginning of the Christian era and for nearly fifty years after the succession of the Later Han 
dynasty in a. u. 25, Hami and the route leatling through it remaineil wholly outside Chinese 
domination and even outsitle the scope of Chinese military enterpri.se. It is for this reason that no 
account of Hami is to be found in the ‘ Notices of the Western Regions ’ contained in the Former 
Han Annals’, and that they are similarly silent about the region of Barkul. The latter must during 
all that time have been held by Hun tribes, and probably served as a main base for attacks against 
the Chinese bonier across the Fei-shan ranges south-eastwards. I have explained elsctwherc how 
this ever-present threat of the Huns freyn across the easternmost r'ien-shan «leterminetl the direc- 
tion of the ‘ new northern route which the Chinese in a. n. 2 opened from the ancient ‘ Jade 
Gate’ in order to communicate with ’Posterior Chu-shih ’ or the territory around the present 
Guchen.® To reach this ground, which, like Turfan immeiliately to the south, had passed early 
under their control, the route via Hami would undoubtedly have been the easiest. Yet Chinese 
administrative policy, always disposed to face physical difficulties rather than risks from hostile 
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’ I regret that 1 was unirijle either in 1907 or 1914 to 
visit the pass myself. But it was mapped* on the former 
journey by R. B. Lai Singh, whose survey shows that the 
top of the pass lies on a perfectly open plateau oflering no 
facilities for defence; nor is there apparently any strong 
defensive position’ to be found lower down on the southern 
approach to the pass. 

* Of these passes the Kulluk-dawan to the west seems 
higher, the Chagan-bulak-daw&n to the cast about t,ooo 
feet lower than the Barkul-dawftn. I may add here that there 
is a pass known as Belii-dawSn (not marked in the map) 


leading due south of the 'rur-kiil across the Karlik-tAgh into 
the valley of Narin (Map No. 34. r». 2). it is shown in 
Mr. Carrulhers’ map with a height of « losc on 11,000 feet 
and appears to lx: practicable only during the summer and 
early autumn. Farther cast the Karlik-tigh can be crossed 
at any season by the route leading from Tftsh-bulak to 
Atdriik via Tal. 

' Cf. Serindia, ii. pp. 724 sqq. ; Chavannes, Documtnts, 
pp. V. sqq. • 

® Cf. Servtdia, ii. pp. 705 sqq. 
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barbarjans, kept the new road well away from Hami and carried it through waterless desert wastes, 
which at least offered protection from those dreaded nomadic foes. 

China’s political control over the ‘ Western Regions ’ had completely ceased for over sixty 
years when, apparently through a weakening of Hun power, the Emperor Ming of the Later Han 
dynasty was enabled in a.d. 73 to start those operations which, mainly through the efforts of the 
famous general Pan Ch'ao, brought the Tarim basin and the adjoining territories again under 
Chinese domination. This time it was from the side of Hami and the easternmost T'ien-shan that 
the Chinese advance took place, and to this fact we owe the comparative abundance of references 
in the Later Han Annals to the region of Barkul and the historical events that it witnessed. These 
data are supplemented by an interesting Chinese inscription of a.d. 137 preserved near the town 
of Barkul, and its publication in M. Chavannes’ masterly treatise Dix inscriptions chinoises de 
I'Asie Centra/e ® has given that great scholar occasion to collect in the same place a number of 
Chinese records that throw light on the role played by Barkul during the second epoch of China’s 
Central-Asian expansion. 

The importance of this role is brought out in a striking fashion by the account of the imperial 
deliberations in a.d. 72 which preceded the start of that renewed expansion.^ We are told in it 
that one of the military leaders who subsequently were entrusted with the initial enterprise urged 
the follow'ing view : ‘ It is necessary first to attack the tribes of the Po-shan ^ jj| (the 'White 
Mountains ’) and to secure I-wu (Hami) ... At I-wu there is the tribe Hu-ycn 

which is in the south of the fisiung-nu ; to destroy it will mean to break the left (eastern) horn 
[of the Hsiung-nu]. After that it will be possible to attack the Hsiung-nu.’ The term ‘ White 
Mountains as a modern Chinese text quoted by M. Chavannes points out, was used in Han times 
for the designation of the snow y range south of Barkul. But we can scarcely go wrong in assuming 
that it extended also to the immediately adjoining Karlik-tagh. 

The account given of the operations actually carried out in a.d, 73 directly lakes us to the 
eastern extremity of the T'ieii-shan.® We are told in the Later Han Annals that they were under- 
taken against the Northern Huns by three separate forces starting from Chm-di Han, yj|| ^ or 
Su'Chou, Chii-yen Jg ^ which is said to be situated near the termination of the Etsin-gol, and 
from P' ing-cfi ing near Ta-t'ung fu in Shan-hsi. Leaving aside the last column, which 

w'as manifestly .intended to threaten the Northern Huns in their main .seats on the Altai, it is cleitr 
that the other two must have been operating lowanls the Karlik-tagh from the south-east and east 
across the Pei-shan. 'J'he force operating from the side of Su-chou reached the T'ien-shan, defeated 
the Hu-yen king with great slaughter and put him to flight as far .as the Ikke PUi'lei ii ri. 
the lake Barkul. The victory was gained under the leadership of Pan Ch'ao and first brought 
distinction to this great commander. A garrison w'as then left in the tow’ii of I-w'u or Hami. In the 
following year, a. d. 74, Chinese forces, moving out ' from the K'un-lun ^ barrier of Tun- 
huang,® attacked and defeated the barbarians of the White Mountains on the shores of the lake 
P'u~lei\ The advance was continued to Chii-shih $. »• e. the territory comprising both 

Turfan and the tract about the present Guchen to the north of it, and a ‘ Protector of the Western 
Countries ’ was installed there. • 

It is clear from the notices here summarized that the Chinese forces intended to re-establish 
imperial control in the * Western Countries ’ had first to defeat the Huns established in the eastern 


® Sec Chavannes, Dix inscriptions, pp. 17 sqq. 

* Cf. ibid., p. 19, for an extract from the Tung ckien 
hang mu. 

* See ibid., pp. 19 sq; 


* Regarding this head-quarters station on the Limes of 
Tun-huang, probably guarding the section to the NNE. of 
the oasis through which the present route towards Hftmi 
passes, cf. Sorindia, ii. p. 754 ; Cliavannes, Documents, p. 26. 
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extremity of the T'ien-shan and particularly in the big valley of Barkiil, before they could secure 
a safe bridge-head at Hami for the shortest and easiest route across the Pei-shan desert from the side 
of Tun-huang. Thus the opening of the route which to the present day^has remained the main line 
of communication between China and Central Asia became possible only after the Hun tribe 
holding the Barkul valley had been signally defeated and the Hami oasis wrested from their domina- 
tion. Of the name Hu-yen |i»^ M. Chavannes has shown that it was borne by one of the great 
clans of the Hsiung-nu or Huns, which is already mentioned by Ssu-m.'i C'h'ien as amongst the 
noblest ot the nation.’ It we find just this clan established on the easternmost T'ien-sJian, we may 
perhaps see herein a sign that the great natural adv'antages which the v alleys of Barkul anti rur-kol 
offered for nomadic life were then duly appreciated. 

That the Chinese victories of a. d. 73-4 did not finally oust this powerful Hun tribe from the Subsctjuint 
region of Barkul is abundantly proved by the records contained in the Later Han Annals of subse- 
quent struggles tor Hami. As early as in a.d. 77 the Chinese withdrew from the oasis, which again 
tell under Hun domination. Not until a great defeat luid been inflictetl upon the Huns elscwhert* 
was Hami reoccupied by Chinese troops in a.d. 90.“ The fruits of the great work acconmlishcfl 
by Pan Ch'ao, who in the same year had assured the submission of the whole of the ‘ VVestern 
Countries w’ere completely lost by a. u. 107, when the conqueretl territories were once again 
abandoned to the Huns. A renewed attempt in a.d. 119 to hold Hami ended with the destruction 
of the Chinese force sent there, and the Hsiung-nu, from their convenient bast* on the easternmost 
T'ien-shan, were again free to ravage the westernmost marches of Kan-su.® 

A vivid picture of the situation that resulted is conveyed by the memorial adtlressed in a. i>. i .13 ()|M iuiions 
by Chang Tang, Governor of 'Pun-huang, to the Throne, and reproduced by the l/ou I/an 
‘ Considering that among the barbarians of the North tht; Hu-yen king is constantly t)n the mov e 
here and there between the lake P'u-lci (Lake Barkul) and tlui lake Ts in ^ ; that lu^ imposes 
his law upon the VVestern Countries and joins them to ravage and to plunder lur urges as the 
best plan the assembling at the K'un-lun barrier of a force of over two thousand men drawn from 
the command of Chiu-ch'iian. ‘ Then one will attack the Ilu-yen king and separate him from what 
to him is like his root.’ This report is of special interest because it definitely indicates the valleys 
of Barkul aifd Tur-kol as the chief haunt of the Hun chief whose activity was particularly felt on 
tfie Tun-huang border; for there can, I believe, be little doubt that Dr. Hermann is right in 
identifying the ‘ lake Ts'in ’ with the Tur-kol, the only lake in the area, other than tin* lak<’ of Barkul, 
to which reference can reasonably be intended in such a connexion.” Consiflering the comparatively 
small force proposed for this expedition, it is clear that its objective could not have been at a very 
great distance from Tun-huang. The plan recommended as the best by Chang I'ang was not 
adopted by the Emperor. But instead, Pan Yung, the son of Pan Ch'ao, was in a. d. i J3 sent to 
establish a Chinese military colony at Luchun in the Turfan basin. 'Phence he succeeded in a. d. 

126 in defeating the ‘ Hu-yen king of the Hsiung-nu ’ and in securing for a time for ' the six king- 
doms of Chil-shih # dili ' freedom from Hun inroads.*® 

There is reason to believe that the territories designated by this term included the Barkul Ihc'si.x 
basinr I shall have to refer to others among them in connexion with the ground that we traversed 
farther west. We may therefore conveniently consider here the brief notice that the account of 

’ See Chavannes, Dix inscriptions, p. 18. mentary on the Hou Han shu connects the lake Ts'in with 

* Cf. Chavannes, T'oung-pao, 1907, p. 158. the country ol Ta Ts'in, i.c. the Roman Orient, 'fhis attempt 

® See Und., 1907, pp. i6o sq. ; also 1906, p. 218. to identify the lake with the * Western ocean ’ only shows 

See Utid., 1907, p. 162 ; also Dix inscriptions, pp. 20 sq. that the name bad become unknown at the time when the 
” Cf. Hermann, Soidenstrassen, p. 75. The note quoted commentary was composed, 
by M. Chavannes, Dix inscriptions, p. 21, from the com- ” Sec Chavannes, Dix inscriptions, p. 22. 
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the ‘ W^tern Countries*’ in Chapter CxVlII of the Hou Han shu devotes to these small principalities. 
We are told there : ‘ The anterior tribe and posterior tribe [of Chii-shih] with the eastern Chu-mi 
j$[ - 0 . 9 S^i> ^ P*u-lei ^ ^'1 and ^ I-chih constitute [what are called] the six kingdoms 

of Chii-shih ^ ^ ; to the north, they border on the Hsiung-nu.’^® Among the territories 

here enumerated the ‘ anterior tribe ' and the ‘ posterior tribe ’ of Chii-shih undoubtedly correspond, 
as has long been recognized, to the present Turfan district and the Guchen tract immediately to 
the north of it, on the opposite slopes of the T'ien-shan (Map No. 28. c, u. 1-3).^* Of Pei-lu, 
which the Wei Ho mentions under the slightly different name of Pi-lu m It' it must suffice here 
to state that, according to the indications famished by the position it occupies in the topographically 
arranged list given by the Wei Ho of the principalities along the ‘ new northern route ’, it must be 
looked for in alkprobability along the string of oases that line the northern foot of the high snowy 
portion of the T'ien-shan known as the Bogdo-ula range, between Guchen and Urumchi.^® 

The name P'li-lei ^ ^jfj given to the fifth of the ‘ kingdoms ’ is undoubtedly that borne 
by the Barkul lake. But the account given by the Hou Han shu of this territory makes it equally 
certain, as already pointed out by M. Chavannes, that it must have been situated in a v'alley of 
the T'len-shan much farth(?r away to the west, probably well beyond the present Urumchi.^* 
M. Chavannes has also indicated, in the same passage of the Hou Han shu, what is a most likely 
explanation of this transference of the name P'u-lei. It records that, at a period when the ‘ Western 
Countries’ were controlled by the Hsiung-mi, the king of P'u-lei had offended the ‘ Shan-yii ’ ^ 

or supreme chief of the Huns. The angry Shan-yii thereupon deported more than six thousand 
people of P'u-lei to a territory known as A-o situated at a distance of ninety marches from 

Posterior Chii-shih on the extreme right or western flank of the Hsiung-nu. But some of the exiled 
people ‘ in their wretchedness escaped thence to this mountain gorge and settling there founded 
a kingdom ’P 

In immediate continuation of this account we are told that ‘ the kingdom of I-chih ^ 
occupies the territory of P'u-lei ’, and M. Chavannes was evidently right in concluding from this 
statement that I-chih was situated in the region of the Barkul lake. The description given of its 
people fully accords with this location. ' There are over a thousand households, with more than three 
thousand individuals and more than a thousand good fighting men.’ The people dre described 
as brave and warlike, habitually given to robbery and leading a nomadic existence, without practis^ 
ing agriculture. We see clearly that whether the people occupying 1 -chih, i.e. the Barkul valley, 
at the time when they were thus described by the Later Han Annals, were a Hun tribe reduced 
to subjection or of another origin, the conditions favouring pastoral life in the Barkul valley had 
not changed. 

There still remains the sixth ‘ kingdom ’, that of ‘ Eastern Chii-mi to be identified, 

and for location of this, too, the list of the Wei Ho affords definite topographical guidance. The 
territories of Eastern Chii-mi and Western Chii-mi are the first to be named in the list among those 
dependent upon Posterior Chii-shih through which ran the ‘ new northern .route ’ after emerging 


Cf. Chavannes, Toimg-pao, 1907, p. 311. 

“ Sec bcloAv, pp. 555 sqq. ; Chap. xvii. sec. i, ii. 

Cf. Chavannes, 1905, p. 557. M. Chavannes 

in his notes on this list of the Wei Ho has rightly emphasized 
.the importance attaching to its topographical indications, 
as the territories are enumerated in their order from east to 
west. t 

The ‘ kingdoms ’ of Chii-mi, Pti-lu and P'u-lei, all of 
them divided into eastern and western or nearer and 


ulterior territories, figure also in the ‘ Notes on the Western 
Regions ’ in Book xevi of the Ch'ien Han shu. But, as 
already observed by M. Chavannes, the bearings and distances 
there recorded are unfortunately too confused to afford safe 
clues to the location of these territories. 

“ Sec Chavannes, Toung-pao, 1905, p. 557, note 3 ; 
1907, p. 209. 

” Cf. Chavannes, Toung-pao, 1907, pp. 209 sq. 
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from the desert to the north-west of the Jade Gate barrier.** I have shown in Serindia that this 
route between the Jade Gate and Posterior Chii-shih, first opened a. if. 2, must necessarfly have 
crossed the T*ien-shan by the easy saddle over which passes the present Chinese cart-road from 
Hami to Guchen, between the stations of Ch'i-ku-ching and Ta-shih-t'o (Map No. 31. r. i ; d. 2).** 
Eastern Chti-mi, like the rest of the small ‘ kingdoms ’ dependent on Posterior Chii-shih, must 
have lain on the northern side of the T'ien-shan. Hence we can safely locate it in the valleys and 
plateaus to the west of the Barkul lake which are reached across that saddle and which we crossed 
on our way from Barkul to Guchen, as seen in Maps Nos. 34. a. 1 ; 31. a - d . i . 

I shall have occasion farther on to give a brief description of this region ; but I may at once 
observe that its physical character entirely agrees with what the Hou Han s/iu tells us of the 
Eastern Chii-mi.*® The territory is there said to include over three thousand. households and 
some two thousand fighting men. Its people are described as nomads lix ing in huts and tents 
and leading a pastoral life, agriculture being practised only to a small extent. The T'ien-shan 
sinks to a much lower elevation to the west of Barkul, before it rises again to a crest line carrying 
permanent snow in that portion of the range which divides Guchen from 'I'lirfan. Consequently 
there is less moisture to be found in the valleys west of Barkul until the forest-clad slopes east of 
Mu-li-ho (Map No. 31. a. i) are reached. Yet grazing grounds are to be found in most of this 
area, and also patches of cultivation, which gradually increase in size and importance as the tract 
of Guchen is approached. .Since Western Chii-mi is not mentioned in the I.ater Han Annals we 
may conclude with their commentator, quoted by M. Chavannes, that this territory had then 
probably been absorbed by Eastern Chii-mi.’^‘ This again would account for the latter being 
credited with a population considerably in excess of that attribute*! to I-chili or the Barkul basin. 

From this survey of the territories along the northern slopes *)f the r'ien-shan with which 
Barkid appears, at any rate for a time, to have been linked, we may now return to the remaining 
historical data concerning it preser\'ed in records of the I.ater Han period. Fhe freedom from Hun 
inroads secured by Pan Yung was destined to be but a short tme. As early as a. d. 131 we read that 
the Chine,3e were under the necessity of placing a military colony at I -wu or 1 1 ami in order to prevent 
the Hsiung-nu from making it a base for their depredations.®® In a.d. 135 Posterior Chii-shih was 
again attacked by the Hu-yen king of the Northern Hsiung-nu, and a Chinese force sent against 
♦lim from Tun-huang failed to achieve success.®® , 

A better result attended the effort made two years later by P'ei Ts'en ^ prefect of Tun- 
huang, of whose victory the only surviving memorial is an inscrijaion, originally set up in a temple 
by the Barkul lake and now’, preserved in a temple outside the north-west corner *)f Barkul town.** 
It records the success gained by P'ei 'I's'en, who, w’ith a force of three thousand men, is said to have 
destroyed the king Hit-yen and his people in a battle fought in September a. r>. 137. But this 
victory, too, which curiously enough the historical texts of the Later Han pass over in silence, had 
no lasting result. In a. d. 151 the Hu-yen king, as the Hou Han s/iu tells us, was ravaging l-wm 
or Hami with three tjiousand horsemen. A Chinese detachment sent to the east of the P'u-lei or 
Barkul lake w^as completely annihilated by him. A Chinese force sent from 'run-huang in the same 


** Cf. Chavannes, Toung-pao, 1905, pp. 556 sq. 

** See Serindia, ii. pp. 705 sq. 

C£. Cliavannes, Toung-pao, 1907, p. 210. 

** See ibU., 1905, p. 557, note i. 

** Cf. Chavanne$, Toung-pao, 1907, p. 167. 

•• See Chavannes, Dix inscriptions, p. 23 ; Toung-pao, 
1907, pp. 213 sq. 

** For this inscription, first discovered in 1757, cf. 


Cliavanncs, Dix inscriptions, pp. 1 7 .sepp 1 1 was previously 
edited and translated by M. Deveria in (Irenard, Mission D, 
de Rhins, iii. pp. 136 .sfj. 

The temple which now shelters this, the oldest epigraphic 
record of Chinese Turkest&n, is appropriately enough 
dedicated to the Chinese war-god Kuan-ti. It oflered me 
peaceful shelter in October, 1914. 
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year to succour I-wu marched to thd P'u-lei lake. But the evasive chief had retreated, and the 
Chines^ retired without having achieved any success.** This is one of the last events relating to 
the * Western kingdoms ' that the Later Han Annals record, and with the steady decay of Chinese 
influence beyond the frontiers that accompanied the internal disintegration of the Empire during 
the closing reigns of the Later Han dynasty, our sources of information about the territories along 
the T*ien-shan dry up for centuries. 

It is probable enough that the valleys on the northern slopes of the T*ien-shan offering attractive 
grazing grounds continued during the succeeding centuries to be haunted by tribes of the Hsiung-nu 
or Huns, and subsequently, after these had moved westwards, by the Juan-juan or by Turkish 
tribes like the T6l6s subject to the latter. But it is not until the beginning of the seventh century 
that, owing to the relations which China had resumed with Central Asia under the Sui emperors, 
and which the ‘ forward policy ’ of the founder of the T'ang dynasty and his successors was soon 
to develop, some light is again thrown upon the conditions prevailing in this region by the Chinese 
records accessible to me. The Tolos or THeh-lo ^ ^ ^f the Chinese, later famous under the 
name of Uighur, after their victory over the Kagan of the Western Turks in a. d. 605, are said tO’have 
become masters of I-wu or Hatni as well as of Kao-ch'ang (Turfin) and Yen-ch'i (Kara-shahr).** 
The chief of I-wu, who about a.d. 608 made his submission to the Sui Emperor, is designated by a 
Turkish title, and it is probable that he belonged to a tribe established in the T'ien-shan valleys to the 
north.*’ I-wu subsequently passed again under the domination of the Western Turks, and Chinese 
control was not definitely established there until a.d. 630. It is significant, in view of the political 
interdependence which, as explained above, geographical conditions create between the Hami oasis 
and the valleys adjoining it north of the T'ien-shan, that this natural base for the T'ang conquest of 
the ‘ Western Kingdoms ’ was not finally secured until the Chinese had in a. d. 630 won their 
decisive victory over the souverain chief of the Northern Turks.*" 

An attack which Ch'ii Wen-t'ai, king of Kao-ch'ang or Turfan, and the Kagan of the Western 
Turks directed some years later against Hami was followed by a great Chinese e.xpedition in a. d. 
640, which led to the conquest of Turfan and, in its ultimate effects, to the firm establishment of 
Chinese supremacy over the territories occupied by the Western Turks. To this expedition we o.we 
an interesting epigraph set up in the same year on thp top of the Barkul pass and stilhto be found 
there. This lor\g inscription, which is engraved on a stele and has been edited and translated by 
M. Chavannes from an impression secured by M. Bonin, commemorates the exploit of the general 
Chiang Hsing-pen commanding one of the three armies sent by the Emperor T'ai-tsung 

for the subjection of Turfan. In the fifth month of the Chinese yeat; corresponding to a. d. 640, 
he took his troops to the top of Mount Shih-lo-man ^ ; thence ascending to Hei-kan-so 

‘ they cut down the trees until the forests of the mountains were exhausted ’ and within a month 
constructed siege machines such as ballistae and other engines of war with which to meet the task 
awaiting the ‘ army of Kao-ch'ang ’. Neither the redundant rhetorics of the praise bestowed upon 
the commander and his valiant troops, nor the poetical eulogy with which the inscription closes, 
furnish local data.** But there can be no doubt that the force moved to the pass and thence to the 
heights of Hei-kan-so ^ ^ pJx becau.se, then as now, no forest furnishing an adequate supply of 


*® See Chavannes, Toung-pao, 1907, p. 214. 

*• See Chavannes, Tuns occid., p. 89, note 3. 

•’’See ibid., p. 169, note 8. *• Cf. ibid,, p. 170. 

** The greatness pf the physical difficulties which the 
nrnreh of the large Chinese forces across the Pei-shan desert 
must have involved is, however, reflected in the. third strophe 


of the poem. Its words in M. Chavannes’s rendering : ‘ Les 
nuages de la frontiire s’accumulaient de manidre & troublcr 
la vue le vent des barbares faisait I’obscurit^ en plein 
jour clearly allude to the formidaUe sand-stonfts which 
are frequently encountered during spring and summer by 
those crossing the desert south of H&mi. 
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timber could be found anywhere to the south of this easternmost portion of the T'ien-shan. What 
precise lo(»lity is meant by Hei-kan-so I am unable to determine. B4t evidently some thicldy 
wooded portion of the northern slopes of the range within easy reach <rf the Barkul pass is 
referred to.*® 

M. Chavarines has already pointed out that the inscription does not record the successful issue Siege-train 
of the campaign, which was secured later by the taking of Kao-ch'ang in the eighth month of the 
same year, but the preparation of the siege-train by which this result was effected.*^ The shortness Hei-kan^so. 
of the time which elapsed between Chiang Hsing-pen's arrival on the range and the date of the 
inscription recording his exploit (the 25th day of the sixth month corresponding to July 20, 

A. D. 670) is explained by the fact that, as noted by his biographer in the T'ang shu, the inscription 
was engraved on a stele from which an earlier record of Pan Ch'ao’s great achievements had first 
been removed.** The famous Han general had, as already mentioned, won his first distinction 
by defeating the Huns of Hu-yen on the shores of Lake Barkul. Owing to the wish of the T'ang 
commander, more than five and a half centuries later, that the memory of his own engineering 
feat Sthould be promptly perpetuated by an inscription on a stone, we have thus probably lost a 
record of still greater historical interest. * 

We may reasonably assume that advantage was taken of the very large forces which the 
Emperor T'ai-tsung had sent for the conquest of Turfan,** to undertake on the same occasion 
an advance north of the range against the territory which in Han times was known as ' Posterior 
Chii-shih ’ and the chief place of which was destined soon to become, under the name of Pei-t'ing, 
one of the * four garrisons ' securing T'ang supremacy over the ‘ Western kingdoms But the 
T'ang Annals show that this territory submitted after Kao-ch'ang had been taken by the Chinese, 
and that it was before Kao-ch'ang that the siege-train constructed in the mountains of Shih-lo-ntan ** 
by the army’s engineer-in-chief had been effectively put to use. 

The conquest of the Turfan region and the subsequent establishment, during nearly a century Turkish 
andahalf,of Chinese control over the ‘Western kingdoms’ did not make any change in the occupation ^"cupying 
of the Barkul territory by Turkish tribes. The notice in the T'ang Annals on the Sha-t'o yp Barkul 
shows that this tribe, belonging to the Ch'u-yUeh ^ ^ branch of the Western Turks, ‘ lived to the territory, 
south of Mount Chin-so ^ and east of the lake P'u-lei ’ (Lake Barkul) ; there was a great stony 
desert there called Sha~t'o\ thence they were called T'u-chUeh (i.e. Turks) of Sha-t'o.*® P'rom 
another notice in the same text we learn that in a. d. 653 the territory of the Ch'u-yiieh was dividefl 
into two districts of ^ Chin-man^ and Sha-t'o. Chin-man is identical with the seat of the 
protectorate, which can be located with certainty near the present Jimasa, west of Guchen, 


*® Hei-kan-so ^ (literally meaning ‘ the place of 

black purple colour’) may, perhaps, be (h® head of the 
valley towards the B 5 kunat-daw&n (Map No. 34. d. 3 ), where, 
judging firom the slopes we saw farther north, conifer forest 
growth is likel/to be particularly abundant. 

** See Qiavannes, Dix inseriptions, p. 36. For the use 
made of these engines of war before Kao-ch'ang, cf . Chavannes, 
Tuees Sdi.i p. zo6. 

** See Ctovannes, Dix inscriptions, p. 34. 

** Lines engraved on the side faces of the stele mention 
forces of hundred and fifty thousand men under each of two 
assistant commanders of the Chinese army ; cf. Chavannes, 
Dix inserilptUm, pp. 3a sq. Even taking into account the 
fact that the numbers mentioned comprised big contingents 
of Turk and TSlds (Uighur) auxiliary cavalry (cf. Chavannes, 

I 


Turcs oedd., p. 105), it seems very difficult to explain how 
such large numbers could {jossibly be fed along desert routes 
such as those from An-hsi to Himi and thence to Turffin. 

But, no doubt, they comprised all those employed on 
the lines of communication — and we have other historical 
examples of wonderful Chinese performances in the matter of 
' transport and supplies *, as illustrated by the T.rh-shih 
general’s march through the Lop Desert (sec above, pp. 34 1 sq.) 
and Kao Hsicn-chih’s march over the P&mTrs and 1 findu-kush ; 
cf. Serindia, i. pp. 53 sqq. ; Geogr. Journal, 1933, Fcbr., 
pp. 109 sqq. 

** For this name as a general designation of the eastern- 
most T'ien-shan, cf. Chavannes, Turcs occid., p. 18, note 3 ; 
also p. 305. • 

See Chavannes, Turcs oedd., p. 97. • 
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as will be seen below.** Hence it is* safe to assume, as suggested by M. Chavannes, that while 
one poltion of the Ch'u-^^eh was in occupation of the T'ien*shan slopes west of the Barkul lake, 
the other, represented by the Sha-t*o, held the valleys to the east of it.*’ The fact that I-p*i Tu-lu, 
Kagan of the Western Turks, ravaged Hami in a.d. 642 with the assistance of the Ch!u*ytieh 
fully accords with this location.*’* Mount Chin-so, apparently not otherwise mentioned, may with 
some probability be identified with the range extending all along to the north of the valleys of 
Tur-kdl and Barkul and having its continuation westwards to about 91° longitude. The * great 
stony desert ' of Sha-t*o might well be looked for on the northern slopes of this range, about which 
I am unable to trace any information beyond the fact that they are visited by the herdsmen of Tur- 
kol and Narin-kiir for winter grazing. 

The ‘Sha-t'o are mentioned as forming one of the governments created by the Chinese out of 
the vast dominion of the Western Turks after their final defeat in 658-9,** and details about certain 
of their chiefs are recorded in the notice above quoted from the T'ang Annals down to the time when 
Tibetan aggression began to shake Chinese supremacy over these regions. It is of interest to note 
that late descendants of those chiefs fose to importance during the troubles following the y*ang 
period,* by fo&nding the short-lived Posterior T'ang, Chin, and Han dynasties (923-51 a.d.).** 

For close on a thousand years after the period covered by the above T’angf notices relating to 
Barkul no specific information from Chinese sources regarding this territory appears to be accessible 
in translation. But there can be little doubt that, like Hami, it was held by Uighur chiefs during the 
greater part of later mediaeval times.*® More abundant notices are available for the chequered 
history of Hami in Ming times. But they do not tell us what part the Barkul valley played in the 
frequent inroads to which the oases south of the easternmost T'ien-shan were exposed.*^ With 
the rest of the territories now comprised in Chinese Turkestan, Hami had passed under the power 
of the Dzungars when the Chinese under the great Emperor K'ang-hsi resumed towards the close 
of the seventeenth century that policy of Central-Asian expansion which had been in abeyance for 
fully nine hundred years. K'ang-hsi’s great victory over Galdan, the supreme chief of the Dzungars, 
won in 1696 in the Kobdo region, marks the beginning of the reconquest of China’s ancient Central- 
Asian dominion. Significantly enough it was in the very year of that victory far away in the 
Mongolian north-west that Hami made its definite submission, and that the route Reading, to it 
from Barkul was secured by a Chinese post,** like other routes of approach to that important bas^. 

Hami, though garrisoned by Chinese troops, remained exposed to Dzungar attacks for nearly 
half a century longer, and we are repeatedly told of Chinese forces sent to Barkul and posts estab- 
lished in that territory to help in warding them off.** But it was not until thq successful operations 
initiated by the great Emperor Ch'ien-lung had led, in 1759, to the complete conquest of Dzungaria 
and of the Tarim basin, that security was finally achieved for the high* road past Hami which 
links the ‘ New Dominion ’ with China. 

Where clearly defined geographical conditions reign supreme and are so little affected by human 
activity as on both sides of the Eastern T'ien-shan, history must necessarily often** repeat itself 
even in details. After 1863 both Dzungaria and the Tarim basin were lost to the Empire through 
the rebellion of the Tungans, or Muhammadan Chinese, who fofmed a large portion of the Qiinese 


•• See below, p. 555. 

” See Chavannes, Turcs ocdd., p. 273. 

See ibid., p. 97. 

** Cf. Chavannes, ibid., p. 37a. 

** Rt^rding the transfer of the Sha-t'o to the Kan-su 
marches, perhaps to the Nan-shan, south of Kan-chou, cf. 


Kao ChQ-hui’s account of a. o. 938, quoted in Smndia, iii. 
p. 1139, and the references there given. 

** See Bretschneider, Mtdiofval Researehts, ii. pp. 177 iqq. 
** See ibid., ii. pp. x8o sqq. 

** Cf. Imbault-Huart, Lt pays d$ 'Horn, pp. 45 sq. 

** See ibid., pp. 48 sqq. 
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garrisons in the * New Dominion Kan-su, too, fell into the power of Tungan rebels and was not 
recovered by the imperial forces until 1873. It was here that Tso Tsung^t'ang started the prepara- 
tions for the campaign which was to. restore to the Empire its lost Central-Asian dominion. 

Xhe possession of Hami as a base was an indispensable condition for the success of the opera- 
tions, which were actively commenced in 1874. But it was not by an advance on the direct route 
through the Pei-shan that this base was secured. The Chinese force destined to effect this object 
moved first far away north into Mongolia and thence early in 1875 took Barkul. Thereupon Hami 
also was quickly secured, and the direct route through the desert south-eastwards opened.** By 
means of this route it became possible gradually to assemble the armies which in 1876, moving 
forward towards Kulja on the line of Guchen, Urumchi and Manas, overthrew the Tungan con- 
federacy in the terrffories north of the T'ien-shan ; a year later they put an end to Yaqub Beg's 
Muhammadan kingdom by an advance from Hami upon Turfan and by the rapid conquest of 
the Tarim basin which followed.** 
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** Cf. Boulger, History of China, ii. pp. 480 sq. 


** See ibid., pp. 48s sqq. 
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